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PREFACE 


I  have  naed  the  words  "financial  history"  in  a  somewhat 
broad  sense.  The  subject  includes,  as  I  have  treated  it,  a  con- 
sideration of  both  state  and  local  finances.  The  word  munici- 
pality, as  used  throughout  this  discussion,  applies  to  any  local 
division  of  the  State,  whether  a  county,  township,  school  dis- 
trict or  city.  These  terms  are  defined  here  at  the  outset,  since 
usage  has  not  yet  established  uniform  meanings  for  them. 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  similar  to  that  of  any  other  standard 
history,  namely,  to  report  and  explain  facts.  It  is  an  attempt, 
therefore,  to  trace  as  faithfully  as  possible  the  financial  history 
of  the  State.  Ev^ts  bearing  directly  and  indirectly  on  the 
financial  life  of  the  State  are  narrated  and  with  as  little  tres- 
passing  as  possible  on  the  domain  of  political  history.  How- 
ever, financial  causes  are  not  divorced  from  their  effects,  whether 
these  effects  be  political,  social  or  economic. 

The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  according  to  the  topical  and 
chronological  requirem^ita  of  the  subject-matter.  An  appaidiz 
is  given  at  the  end,  containing  valuable  statistical  data,  onfy 
part  of  which  appear  in  the  body  of  the  work.  A  bibliography 
is  also  added,  showing  the  sources  of  information. 

Itemized  receipts  and  expenditures  have  not  been  tabulated 
in  the  usual  form,  the  state  system  (or  rather,  lack  of  system) 
of  accounting  rendering  such  a  tabulation  useless. 

Jakes  E.  Botia 

Maditon,  Wis.,  April,  1904. 
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THE  FINANCIAL  HISTORY  OF  KANSAS 


INTBODUCTOBT 

The  financial  history  of  Kansas  baa  a  bearing  on  practical 
life  which  makes  it  distinctively  a  live  qu^ion.  This  ia  true 
for  several  reasons.  A  large  part  of  the  social  income  of  the 
State  is  now  used  annually  to  meet  the  growing  expenditures  of 
the  State  and  local  divisi(His.  While  the  resources  of  the  State 
have  increased  both  in  amount  and  variety,  the  financial  system 
has  maintained  that  primitive  form  adapted  to  a  simplicity 
which  no  longer  exists.  This  means  inevitable  injustice,  and 
that  for  very  obvious  reasons.  For  in  the  early  days  of  the 
State,  land  constituted  the  balk  of  the  wealth,  with  a  meager 
showing  of  personal  property.  But  today,  in  contrast  with  this 
simplicity,  we  have  an  almost  hopeless  complexity,  represented 
by  onr  corporations,  manufacturing  establishments,  mines,  trans- 
portation companies,  municipal  franchises,  interurban  car  lines, 
etc.  This  complexity  in  the  economic  life  of  the  people  has  in- 
creased with  sweeping  rapidity,  while  lack  of  any  and  all  super- 
vising auUiority  in  the  tax  system  has  caused  the  doubtful  re- 
forms in  it  to  come  limping  many  years  behind  actual  needs. 
This  has  augmented  certain  injustices  and  developed  certain 
tendencies  in  the  matter  of  placing  the  brunt  of  the  burden  of 
taxation  on  the  holders  of  the  simple  visible  property  of  the  early 
days  of  the  constitution.  And  it  is  a  fact  too  well  known  to  be 
disputed  that  the  real  significance  of  the  burden  of  taxation 
is  not  the  size  of  the  burden,  but  the  justice  and  equity  of  it. 
For,  as  historians  have  pointed  out,  our  Revolutionary  fore- 
(91 
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fathers  rebelled,  not  at  the  weight  of  the  taxes  on  them,  which 
was  small,  but  at  their  unfairness  and  injustice.  If  justice  ever 
existed  in  Kansas'  scheme  of  taxation,  time  and  change  have 
wrought  sad  havoc  with  it,  aa  it  is  one  purpose  of  this  history 
to  show.  While  there  have  been  no  dramatic  frands  to  mar  the 
financial  history  of  Kansas,  and  while,  in  comparison  with  the 
financial  admimstrations  of  great  cities  like  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, St.  Louis,  and  Minneapolis,  the  finances  of  Kansas  have 
been  administered  with  virtuous  honesty,  yet  the  plain,  simple 
question  of  justice  makes  the  issue  not  only  a  live  one,  but  one 
compelling  attention.  Por  the  development  of  wealth  along 
new  lines  has  brought  with  it  an  intricate  tangle  of  methods 
in  the  taxing  syst^n  which  is  hopelessly  confusing  to  the  general 
public.  A.  few  initiated  ones  are  in  a  position  to  take  advantage 
of  this  situation,  and  hence  form  a  privileged  class,  escaping 
with  mere  nominal  burdens.  And,  therefore,  it  is  true  that 
these  haphazard  methods  in  the  long  run  give  rise  -to  well-in- 
trenched abuses  which  are  more  pernicious  than  the  short-lived 
but  more  glaring  frauds.  This  breeds  discontent  and  suspicion 
among  the  people,  as  is  amply  shown  by  the  large  number  of 
investigations  and  impeachments  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  funds.  In  one  year  expenditure  for  these 
investigations  of  alleged  malfeasance  in  office  ran  up  to  $35,000. 
There  has  never  been  wanting  a  class,  consisting  largely  of  dem- 
agc^ues,  who  have  stood  ready  to  raise  the  hue  and  cry  of 
"Fraud;"  "Investigate."  And  hence  it  is  that  flagrant  frauds 
have  not  been  perpetrated,  but  only  lesser  ones,  while  the  grow- 
ing evil  of  injustice  has  been  fastening  itself  on  the  fiscal  system. 
On  the  whole,  then,  since  the  financial  system  resta  on  direct 
taxation,  it  is  a  live  issue,  because  taxation  has  important  eco- 
nomic, social  and  fiscal  effects.  It  modifies  the  distribution  of 
wealth  for  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  those  concerned; 
it  either  promotes  the  public  welfare  or  works  injustice  and  op- 
pression; and  it  may  embarrass  the  treasury  with  too  little  or 
too  much  revenne.  These  are  the  facts  of  taxation  today,  aa 
common  observation  will  teach,  and  not  its  mere  potentialities. 
Taxable  capacity  of  the  Stait. — A  brief  survey  of  the  present 
resources  of  the  State  will  give  a  clear  understanding  of  its 
taxable  capacity  and  will  suggest  some  of  its  fiscal  problems. 
[10] 
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Kansas  is  one  of  the  great  agricultural  states  of  the  Mississ- 
ippi valley.  The  State  has  an  area  of  81,700  square  miles,  or 
52,288,000  acres.  The  population  in  1900  was  1,470,495;  that 
is,  18  persons  to  the  square  mile,  or  one  person  for  every  36 
acres.  At  the  time  of  admission  into  the  Union,  the  Indians 
held  about  10,000,000  acres  of  land,  but  their  holdings  now 
(1904)  are  only  105,000  acres.  Railroad  holdings,  once  a  little 
over  9,000,000  acres,  are  now  about  1,000,000.  There  are  about 
1,000,000  acres,  the  title  to  which  still  vests  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. That  leaves  some  50,000,000  acres  of  soil,  now  sup- 
posedly used  productively  in  agriculture,  grazing  and  other 
industries.  But  in  its  agricultural  conditions,  the  western  part 
of  Kansas  differs  very  much  from  the  eastern.  The  divergence 
is  marked  in  the  elevation,  soil,  and  rainfall.'  That  portion 
lying  west  of  the  100th  meridian,  and  some  parts  extending  east 
of  it,  belong  to  the  semi-arid  or  short  grass  region,  where  ir- 
rigation is  necessary  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  most  crops. 
These  facts  were  not  known  early  enough  and  hence  much  dis- 
tress and  many  fajlures  have  occurred  in  the  development  of 
this  section.  The  history  of  this  irrigation  in  Kansas  has  been 
marked  by  a  number  of  disastrous  failures.  "Most  of  them," 
according  to  the  federal  census  report,"  "resulted  from  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  climatic  oscillation  in  the  sub-humid  regions, 
and  from  a  fever  of  speculation  in  western  mortgages.  Dnring 
a  cycle  of  wet  years  agriculture  was  extended  far  into  the  Plains 
region.  The  movement  westward  was  greatly  facilitated  by 
companies  which  were  formed  to  place  loans  and  to  take  mort- 
gages on  real  estate,  the  funds  being  obtained  from  the  East. 
As  long  as  the  rainfall  continued  abundant,  the  profits  of  these 
loan  agencies  were  great  and  the  competition  became  so  keen 
that  ordinary  prudence  was  thrown  aside.  When  a  series  of 
dry  years  came,  and  no  crops  were  made  season  after  season,  the 
land  owners  abandoned  their  farms,  leaving  whole  counties 
practically  deserted.  The  loan  companies  foreclosed  their  mort- 
gages and  became  possessors  of  large  tracts  of  land  which  were 
comparatively  valueless. 
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"These  ditehea  and  canals  have  never  given  adequate  returns 
upon  the  large  inveatmentB,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  study 
had  been  made  of  the  volume  of  water  in  the  streams,  or  of  any 
of  the  important  conditions  relating  to  the  diversion  of  water 
from  them.  In  order  to  make  their  property  marketable,  th& 
corporations  organized  new  companies,  sold  stock,  and  in  the 
Bouthwestem  part  of  the  State  constructed  some  of  the  largest 
irrigation  canals  in  the  United  States.  The  water  supply  for 
most  of  these  ditches  was  taken  from  the  Arkansas  river,  but 
after  a  few  years  of  drought  it  proved  wholly  inadequate  for  the 
purpose,  and  hundreds  of  milea  of  ditches  had  to  be  abandoned. 
The  principal  irrigated  areas  are  along  this  river,  where  the 
conditions  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  along  the  Platte  river- 
in  Nebraska.  Its  broad,  shallow  channel  is  dry  for  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  year,  but  water  is  seeping  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  valley  lands  as  well  as  under  the  stream  bed.  The  ditches- 
that  are  operated  at  the  present  time  can  receive  water  only  in 
times  of  flood,  and  are  utilized  largely  in  the  cultivation  of 
forage  crops. 

"The  reclamation  of  large  areas  of  fertile  and  productive 
land  depends  upon  the  adoption  and  application  of  success* 
ful  methods  of  utilizing  the  ground  waters,  which  are  found 
throughout  western  Kansas  at  varying  depths.  A  partial  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  has  been  found  in  tiie  use  of  windmills  and 
by  building  small  storage  reservoirs.  The  wind,  which  in  the 
"West  has  heretofore  been'  regarded  as  an  annoyance  and  a  mis- 
chief-maker, is  harnessed  and  becomes  a  factor  in  promoting 
progress  and  development.  Irrigation  from  windmills  is  no- 
longer  an  experiment  and  today  many  farmers  are  depending 
for  their  living  on  the  products  of  orchard  and  garden  tracts 
irrigated  by  this  means.  *  •  •  There  has  been  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  irrigators,  but  not  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  acres  irrigated.  This  is  explained  by  the 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  farms  which  irrigate  small  area& 
by  means  of  windmills  and  of  water  pumped  from  streams,  and 
by  a  shortage  of  water  for  the  ditches  operated  in  1899." 

The  total  area  irrigated  in  1899  was  23,620  acres,  an  increase 
of  13.5  per  cent,  over  1889. 

[12] 
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KaDsas  has  no  large  cities.  Only  22.5  per  cent,  of  her  popu- 
lation live  in  cities  of  over  2,500  inhabitants,  whereas  Iowa  has 
25.6  per  cent,  urban  population,  Missouri  36.3,  Colorado  48.3, 
Ohio  48,  New  York  72.9,  and  Rhode  Island  95.  Nebraska  has 
about  the  same  per  cent.,  23.7. 

Agriculture,  therefore,  has  been  the  predominating  industry. 
Banking  twenty-second  in  population,  the  State  is  seventh  in 
rank  in  the  gross  value  of  agricultural  products.  These  pro- 
ducts amounted  to  $209,895,542  in  1900.  Iowa  ranked 
first  in  the  same  year  with  a  production  worth  $365,411,528. 
The  other  states  outranking  Kansas  in  agricultural  products 
are,  after  Iowa,  Illinois  second,  Ohio  third,  New  York  fourth, 
Texas  fifth  and  Missouri  sixth.  The  closest  rival  is  Pennsyl- 
vania, ranking  eighth. 

The  value  of  Kansas  farm  land  in  1900,  including  all  im- 
provements, machinery,  live  stock  and  other  farm  property, 
was  $864,100,286,  which  gave  the  State  the  rank  of  ninth.  Illi- 
nois ranked  first  with  her  valuation  of  $2,004,316,897 ;  followed 
by  Iowa  as  second,  Ohio  third.  New  York  fourth,  Pennsylvania 
fifth,  Missouri  sixth,  Indiana  seventh,  and  Texas  eighth.  The 
State  ranking  tenth,  or  just  below  Kansas,  was  Wisconsin.  Sec- 
ond in  importance  to  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  State  are 
the  railroads.  There  are  seventeen  of  these  roads,  and  one  elec- 
tric interurban,  having  in  all  over  8,800  miles  of  main  track  and 
a  total  mileage,  including  side  tracks,  of  over  10,000  miles.  Com- 
paring this  mileage  with  the  country  at  large,  we  find  that 
Kansas  has  12  '4  miles  of  road  for  every  100  square  miles  of 
territory,  while  vhe  whole  United  States  has  only  6.82.  Kansas 
has  67.27  miles  of  line  for  every  10,000  inhabitants,  while  the 
United  States  has  only  25.76.  The  assessed  value  of  these  roads 
is  $60,000,000.  Operating  over  these  roads,  and  doing  a  lucra- 
tive business  are  five  express  companies.  Their  business  being 
wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the  tangible  property  they  own, 
makes  them  a  peculiarly  difficult  subject  of  taxation.  In  con- 
nection with  these  express  and  railroad  transportation  facilities 
should  be  mentioned  the  gron-th  and  prominence  of  the  tele- 
^aph,  the  telephone,  and  the  interurban  electric  car  lines.  The 
sleeping  car  and  refrigerator  ear  business  may  also  well  be  men- 
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tioned  as  adding  complexity  to  the  income-produciDg  property 
of  the  State. 

Manufacturing  is  rapidly  developing  in  Kansas  and  bids  fair 
to  rival  the  importance  of  agriculture,  so  far  as  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  each  and  the  value  of  the  product  are  concerned.  The 
State  ranks  seventh  in  agriculture,  but  sixteenth  in  manufact* 
uring:  the  per  capita  product  of  the  former  in  1900  was  $143; 
of  the  latter,  $117.  The  growth  and  present  status  of  the  manu- 
facturing industry  can  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  following 
table: 

Mas UPACTU RING  IN  Kaxsas." 

IWN)                     1800  1880 

Number  ol  Mtabllabments 7,880                4,471  2,S0ft 

Capital    iQTeeted 166.827,863    $48,826,002  |ll,ig2,81ft 

T&me  o(  product tl72,12»,B»B  tnO.219,B0S  $30,898,777 

Per  cent,  ot  populiIloQ  wase-earoen 

Id    pianuCsctiirlDg 2.4  per  cent       2  per  cent  1.2  pM  coit 

To  show  the  particular  lines  of  development  followed  by  man- 
ufacturing in  Kansas,  seven  selected  industries  are  given,  in  the 
order  of  their  importance : 

1.  BL^CaBTBUNO  AND  UUT    FlCSIKO.  IMO  18M 

Nnmlwr  of  eitaUUhmeata 14  16 

Capital   iDTciitad tl«,4S6,177  tll>086,06S 

2.  PLOOB  AHD  Quar  Hills. 

Nomber  o(  eBtabHsbmCDta B83  &4S 

Capital    Inveated $8,366,866    *T,S44,280 

8.  Zinc  SuELTiNa  «ni>  Repis-isc. 

Nnmber  ol  estatdliitaiiieDbi 11  4 

Capital  Inveated •S,21S.S28        *218,000- 

4.  CtB  BaoTB. 

Number  of  eatabllahmenta 87  26 

CaplMI  Inveated *2,eSl,6e8    $1,688,210 

B.    FOUNDBI   AND  UlCHtHI    BHOPB. 

Nambtt  o(   eattbllabnetita 84  68 

Capital  Inveatad $2,460,824    $2,624,807 

9.  Diiai  PBooDCTra  Ham  ik  Pactouis. 

Nnnber  of  eaUblUhiiumta 171  lOI 

Capital  lUTWted «1, 138 .585        $438, 782 

7.    BOAP    AHD    CAHDLXa, 

Nnmber  of  eetabllshmeDta 7  9 

Capital  iDTeBted $947 ,182        $180, 87» 

■JE«part  on  Btatrnfaetwino.     12  Cenaaa. 
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.This  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  indicate  one  line  of  development 
in  the  differentiation  of  Kansas  industries.  It  is  plainly  one  of 
increasing  importance  and  hence  due  cognizance  must  be  taken 
of  it.  Some  of  the  industries  above  show  a  very  interesting  tend- 
ency towards  greater  concentration. 

The  business  of  mining  in  Kansas  is  a  comparatively  new  in- 
dnstry,  but  one  of  no  insignificant  proportions.  Especially  is 
this  true  as  regards  the  mining  of  bituminous  coal.  A  brief 
record  of  this  may  be  tabulated  from  the  statistical  abstracts  of 
the  United  States. 

Cojil  Mined  in  Kansas. 

1S80 T«3,S»T  tou  (2,240  poniid-toni) 

1890 2,017, T8S  toDB 

ISW 2,S13,2TT  torn 

1»00 S.eSft,  170  ton* 

1«01 4,876,471  toiu 

1S92 4,701,844  toni 

Zinc  mines  yield  some  100,000,000  pounds  of  ore  annually  hav- 
ing a  value  of  one  and  one-third  million  dollars;  and  the  prodnct 
of  lead  is  about  15,000,000  pounds  a  year,  with  a  value  of  one- 
third  of  a  million  dollara.  Other  industries  of  importance  in 
this  class  are  salt  and  oil.  These  are  all  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
any  rational  system  of  taxation  which  aims  to  deal  fairly  with 
different  classes  of  proper^. 

To  complete  this  representation  of  the  more  prominent  feat- 
ures of  the  taxable  field  of  the  State,  mention  must  be  made 
of  &  few  forms  of  personal  property.  These  do  not  constitute 
a  separate  category,  strictly  speaking,  but  do  not  happen  to  be 
included  in  any  of  the  foregoing  eDumeratl<ms.  Reference  is 
had  to  the  various  forms  of  intangible  personalty,  such  as  mort- 
gages, notes,  stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  which  common  observatJtm 
teaches  are  becoming  every  year  more  important  elements  of 
individual  property.  They  constitute  a  factor  in  the  taxable 
capacity  of  the  State,  and  hence  iwiU  be  treated  in  their  proper 
place.  This  discussion  has  not  followed  the  simple  division  into 
real  and  personal  property  because  as  a  classification  it  is  ont- 
grown  and  unsatisfactory,  and  entirely  inadequate  to  present 
needs. 

Having  taken  this  preliminary  survey  of  the  field,  we  are  now 
ready  to  enter  upon  the  financial  history  of  Kansas. 
[151 
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TERRITORIAL  FINANCES— 1854^-1861 

The  seven  years  of  Kansas'  territorial  life  were  a  period  of 
storm  and  stress.  It  is  not  necessary  at  this  point  to  recount 
the  fierce  and  bloody  f  re&«tate  struggle  which  ctilminated  in  the 
admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union  free  from  the  incabos  of 
slavery.  Territorial  finances  very  naturally  shared  the  vicissi' 
tudea  and  uncertainties  of  the  political  contest. 

iThe  "Organic  Act"  of  Congress  in  1854,  more  generally 
known  as  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  provided  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment of  the  usual  form  for  Kansas.  Congress,  reali^ng  the 
privations  of  frontier  life,  adopted  the  policy  of  paying  from  the 
national  treasury  the  initial  territorial  and  legislative  expenses, 
the  policy  of  erecting  public  buildings,  appropriating  lands  for 
schools  and  colleges,  and  of  permitting  the  emigrant  to  settle  upon: 
the  public  lands  free  from  taxation  until  a  full  title  should  be  ac- 
quired. The  Organic  Act  empowered  the  president  of  the 
United  States  to  appoint  all  the  oGScers  of  the  executive  and 
judicial  departments  of  the  Territory,  and  provided  for  a  pop- 
ular election,  at  the  call  of  the  governor,  of  the  legislative  branch, 
that  is,  the  Council  and  House  of  Representatives,  The  only 
specific  provision  concerning  finance  in  the  Act  was  that  no  tax 
should  be  imposed  upon  the  property  of  the  United  States,  nor 
should  the  lands  or  other  property  of  non-residents  be  taxed 
higher  than  the  property  of  residents.  Beyond  this,  the  in- 
habitants were  free  to  regulate  their  financial  affairs  as  they  saw 
fit.  To  equip  and  start  the  new  government  on  its  way,  the 
president  named  the  necessary  appointees,  and  Congress,  in 
1855,  made  an  appropriation  of  $64,700.  Of  this  sum,  $25,000 
was  to  be  used  for  public  buildings;  the  balance  covered  the 
salaries  of  the  executive  and  judicial  officers,  contingent  ex- 
[16] 
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penses,  and  the  expenses  of  a  ledfieLative  assembly,  ceoeua,  elec- 
tion of  a  delegate  to  tbe  federal  House  of  Representatives,  and 
a  territorial  library.' 

Kansas,  already  at  this  early  period,  represented  two  distinct 
parties — the  Pro-slavery  and  the  Free-state.  The  first  electim 
accordingly,  called  by  Governor  A.  H.  Beeder,  a  man  of  anti- 
slavery  principles,  precipitated  a  conflict  which  was  destined 
to  cost  dearly  in  both  property  and  human  life  before  it  mei^ed 
into  the  great  national  struggle  of  the  Civil  war.  This  first 
election  was  carried  by  voters  from  Missouri,  and  the  so-called 
Bogus  Legislature  came  into  power,  enjoying  the  favor  and 
sanction'  of  the  federal  administration."  They  moved  the  seat 
of  government  from  Pawnee,  near  the  center  of  the  Territoiy, 
to  Shawnee  Mission,  a  x)oiDt  near  the  Missouri  line,  a  spot  more 
convenient  to  the  homes  of  the  legislators.  This  was  done  in  de- 
fiance of  the  governor  who  had,  in  accordance  with  law,  chosen 
the  temporary  seat  of  government.  This  move,  the  legislators 
claimed,  was  forced  upon  them,  for  the  reason  that  at  Pawnee 
there  was  no  place  of  accommodation,  and  membera  had  to  camp 
out,  sleep  in  their  wagons  or  tents,  and  cook  their  own  pro- 
visions.* At  Shawnee  Mission  a  house  was  rented  and  an  appro- 
priation made  therefor  from  the  contingent  fiud.  An  elaborate 
code  of  laws,  based  on  the  Missouri  statutes,  was  enacted.  The 
objects  of  taxation,  the  chapter  on  revenue  declared,  should  be 
the  support  of  the  government  of  the  Territory,  the  payment 
of  the  public  debt,  and  the  advancement  of  the  public  welfare.* 
No  further  refinements  or  distinctions  were  thought  necessary. 
Taxes  were  to  be  levied  on  land  and  improvements,  leaseholds, 
slaves,  and  all  personalty,  including  money  and  credits.  And, 
to  put  the  stamp  of  their  generous  spirit  on  the  laws,  the  legis- 
lators provided  tor  the  exemption  from  taxatiwi  of  the  "prop- 
erty of  all  widows  and  minors  who  are  not  worth  more  than 
<H,000."    As  a  secondary  tax,  but  what  afterwards  proved  to  be 

'Library.  tS.OOO;  cetuna.  (2.000:  election  ot  delegate,  fTOO;  leEMaUre  a>- 
semblr,  120.000;  salarlee  ot  goTemor.  three  Indgei,  and  Bectetair.  yiO.SOO; 
conttngent  expenwa.  (1.600 ;  capltot,  tZS.OOO. 

■  Report  of  the  Spedat  Committee  on  tM  troubUt  In  KantoM,  No.  200.  B.  E^ 
34  Coot:  1  Seu.  18S6. 

'Statatet  of  Ttr.  of  SaiUM.     1  8eM.  LeglBlatlTe  Ausmblr,  IBSS,  p.  tI  S. 

*8tatnta  of  tass.  ch.  137. 
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the  chief  source  of  revenxie,  there  was  levied  an'  easily  collectible 
poll  tax  on  men  from  21  to  55  years  old.  This  tax  varied  from  50 
cents  to  $1,  as  the  need  required.  Provision  was  also  made  for 
&  duty  on  the  proceeds  of  auction  sales,  for  a  license  on  anctiou- 
eeis,  and  for  licenses  on  peddlers  of  all  kinds,  book-peddlera 
alone  excepted.  These  were  but  minor  sources  of  revenue,  how- 
ever, to  the  territorial  treasury.  A  fee  system  was  inaugurated, 
applying  to  offices  where  the  time  and  amount  of  services  were 
uncertain,"  such  as  the  district  attorney,  county  eommisstoners, 
judge  of  probate  court,  clerk  of  supreme  court,  clerk  of  district 
court,  sheriff,  coroner,  constable,  justice  of  the  peace,  notary  pub- 
lie,  and  recorder. 

A  crude  form  of  self-assessment  was  also  provided,  whereby 
the  county  assessor,  chosen  yearly  by  the  county  tribunal,  was 
to  designate  a  certain  point  in  each  township  where  the  people 
were  to  come  in  andliand  to  him  written  lists  of  all  their  prop- 
erty. It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  this  impotent  system 
soon  fell  into  disuse. 

There  was  also  an  interesting  section  of  this  revenue  law  per- 
taining to  the  taxation  of  corporations,  typic^  of  all  subsequent 
legislatitxi  on  this  subject  by  reason  of  its  lumping  all  corpora- 
tions together  in  an  undifferentiated  mass.  The  section  in  ques- 
tion provides  for  tapping  the  corporations  at  the  source,  rather 
than  the  distributed  shares  of  stock.  "Fersoos  owning  shares 
of  stock,"  says  this  law,  "in  banks  and  other  incorporated  com- 
panies, taxable  by  law,  are  not  required  to  deliver  to  the  assessor 
a  list  thereof,  but  the  president  or  other  chief  ofiBcer  of  such 
corporation  shall  deliver  to  the  assessor  a  list  of  all  shares  of 
stock  held  therein,  and  the  names  of  the  perswia  who  hold  the 
same.  The  tax  assessed  on  shares  of  stock  embraced  in  such  list 
shall  be  paid  by  the  corporators  respectively." 

The  sheriff  was  the  collector  of  revenues  for  a  few  years,  and 
then  this  duty  was  assigned  to  the  county  treasurer.  The  rate 
of  local  taxation  was  limited  to  twice  the  territorial  rate  toi  the 
same  subject,  and  this  was  meant,  of  course,  to  curtail  local 
activities.  The  fines  and  penalties  in  each  county  were  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  support  of  the  common  schools. 

'8Utute»  of  1S5I,  eh.  119. 
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This  is,  in  brief,  the  crude  reveDue  system  which  the  Bogus 
Legislature  attempted  to  superimpoee  upon  the  young  territory. 
Bat  with  a  population  of  only  8,601  souls  in  the  Territory,  it  ia 
evident  that  no  system  could  have  succeeded  in  raising  much 
revenue.  Each  succeeding  territorial  legislature  modified  the 
revenue  laws  in  many  particulars  and  added  entirely  new  sec- 
tions. Soon  territorial  and  county  boards  of  equalization  ap- 
pear. Exemption  was  made  to  apply  to  $200  worth  of  perscai' 
alty,  and  to  all  the  property  of  "persons  infirm,  old,  poor,  etc., 
nnable  to  contribute;"  and  then  a  little  later  only  to  the  prop- 
erty of  widows  to  the  amount  of  $500.  Just  debts  were  to  be 
subtracted  from  personal  property.  The  matter  of  ezemptionB, 
it  is  worthy  of  note,  formed  one  of  the  most  perplexing  things 
for  adjustment,  not  only  at  this  time,  but  later.  The  questioa 
of  the  redemption  of  land  sold  for  taxes  was  also  a  mnch  mooted 
point.  This  was  finally  left  by  the  territorial  law  givers  to  a 
three-year  limit,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent,  on  aU 
back  taxes  paid  and  other  costs  ineurred  by  the  tax-title  pur- 
chaser. Other  minor  points  in  the  revenue  laws  were  changed 
from  year  to  year,  for  this  process  of  tampering  with  the  tax 
laws,  once  begun,  was  never  discontinued. 

The  workings  of  these  revenue  laws  may  well  claim  our  at- 
tention at  this  point.  As  far  as  these  earliest  laws  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  members  of  the  Bogus 
Legislature  overreached  themselves  in  the  matter  of  their  law- 
making, especially  on  the  delicate  subject  of  slavery.  The  law 
<m  this  subject,  in  1855,  is  certainly  a  most  conspicuous  record  of 
human  greed,  malevolence  and  granny.  It  provided  that  any 
person  advising  insurrection  among  the  negroes  or  assisting  in 
the  circulation  of  any  paper  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  revest 
on  the  part  of  slaves  or  free  negroes  should  be  punished  with 
death,  and  that  any  person  maintaining  it  was  wrong  to  hold 
slaves  in  this  territoiy  should  be  imprisoned  at  least  two  year^ 
and  that  any  person  conscientiously  opposed  to  holding  slaves 
should  not  sit  as  juror  in  a  trial  for  the  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act.* 

A  legislatore  capable  of  passing  such  a  law  as  this  was  iu4 

•  etaiultt  of  Katuan,  IBSS,  cb.  ISl. 
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capable  of  compelling  respect  and  obedience  to  this  or  any  other 
of  its  acts  in  Kansas  Territory,  peopled  as  it  then  was,  with 
northern  men  principally.  So  its  revenue  laws  were  inoperative 
and  ineffectual,  so  far  as  free-state  men  were  concerned. 

Opposition  soon  became  open  and  organized.  For  inotance, 
we  read  in  a  contemporary  newspaper  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  an 
account  of  a  public  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
over  the  assessment  and  payment  of  taxes  said  to  be  levied 
upon  them  by  the  Bogus  Legislature.'  Among  other  things,  it 
■was  unanimously  resolved,  "that  we  recommend  to  our  oppress- 
-ors  that  if  they  are  out  of  money  and  must  have  a  little  to  re- 
plenish their  stock  of — whiskey,  that  they  levy  their  Tax  upon 
their  constituents  of  Missouri,  and  let  honest  men  support  a 
government  of  their  own  choice. 

"On  motion  Resolved,  that  the  papers  of  Lawrence  be  re- 
quested to  publish  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting." 

Thus  we  see  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  people,  when  it  came 
to  a  question  of  lending  financial  support  to  the  alien  legisla- 
ture. But  fortunately  this  body  continued  in  power  but  two 
years. 

Territorial  auditors  very  naturally  complained  that  counties 
were  slow  in  responding  to  the  officials  of  the  Territory.  The 
only  source  of  revenue,  to  speak  of,  was  the  poll  tax.  In  the 
years  1856,  1857,  and  1858  delinquent  taxes  swelled  to  $27,298. 
The  legislature  of  1858,  succeeding  the  Bogus  Legislature,  fix- 
ing the  rate  of  the  territorial  tax,  provided  that  no  part  of  the 
new  tax  should  be  appropriated  towards  paying  the  old  debta 
of  the  Territory.  The  auditor  recommended  the  collection  of  the 
old  taxes,  however,  that  they  might  be  applied  on  new  debts. 
TVlien  the  1860  legislature  convened  in  January  of  that  year, 
only  11  out  of  30  counties  had  reported  their  1859  assessment, 
hence  the  auditor  was  unable  to  report  the  taxable  property  of 
the  Territory  to  the  legijlature.  He  says,  after  speaking  of  this 
fact:  "Neither  can  I  report  to  you  anything  like  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  probable  expenses  of  the  territorial  government 
for  the  ensuing  year,  as  you  are  well  aware  this  will  much  de- 

'  HtraU  of  Frtedom,  June  20,  I8G7. 
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pend  upon  your  legislation,  and  therefore  cannot  be  foreseen  or 
estimated  by  the  auditor."* 

Tbe  free-state  men  never  paid  a  cent  of  the  tax  levied  by  the 
Bogus  Legislature.*  It  remained  charged  against  the  respective 
counties,  constantly  accumulating  by  interest,  until  1867,  when 
the  State  Legislature  canceled  it.  The  counties  were  very  slow 
about  paying  their  regularly  levied  taxes,  and  used  the  e^e* 
dient  of  returning  a  delinquent  list  from  year  to  year  with  their 
territorial  taxes,  thus  throwing  their  deficits  onto  the  territorial 
treasury. 

We  see  from  the  foregoing  that  the  sources  of  territorial  rev- 
enue were  extremely  precarious.  The  operations  of  the  terri- 
torial government,  however,  were  merely  of  a  temporary  and 
tentative  character,  otherwise  they  would  have  been  seriously 
crippled.  Constitution  making  was  the  chief  activity  and  ad- 
mission into  the  Union  was  the  one  goal.  The  question  of  per^ 
manent  improvements  was  postponed  till  after  the  acquisiticML 
of  statehood.  Even  the  $25,000  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
the  erection  of  a  capitol  was  squandered,  leaving  nothing  to 
show  for  it  but  a  stone  foundation  in  the  little  country  village 
of  Lecompton. 

An  exaniination  of  the  territorial  budget  shows  that  the  four 
chief  objects  of  expenditure  in  the  order  of  their  importance 
were:  (1)  Investigation  of  election  frauds;  (2)  Holding  consti- 
tutional conventions;  (3)  Territorial  roads;  (4)  Legislative  ex- 
penses. Revenue  was  far  too  small  to  meet  the  warrants  drawn 
on  the  treasury.  By  the  auditor's  reports,  we  see  the  situation 
(was  as  follows: 
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These  warrants  were  all  issued  under  "acts  making  appn^ri- 
ations,"  and  hence  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  "claims"  which 
constituted  an  enormous  debt  in  themselves,  as  explained  below. 
The  floating  debt  created  by  these  warrants  proved  very  harass- 
ing to  the  Territory.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  un- 
load it  on  Congress,  but  Congress  at  this  time  had  more  serious 
mattera  on  hand.  After  a  few  years'  delay  the  State  govern- 
ment accepted  it  and  issued  bonds  enough  to  fund  it. 

The  matter  of  the  claims  alluded  to  above  forms  an  interest- 
ing ehapt«r  in  the  Territory's  history.  They  were  the  natural 
heritage  of  the  border  troubles,  now  so  familiar  to  every  student 
of  those  stirring  times.  In  the  early  years  of  the  Territory  a 
great  many  claims  were  presented  to  the  legislature  for  indem- 
nity for  moneys  spent  in  maintaining  the  laws  of  the  Territory, 
suppressing  rebellion,  furnishing  military  supplies,  and  for  loss 
of  property  by  depredations.'"  Provision  was  made  for  fully 
and  correctly  ascertaining  these  losses.  So  complete  was  the 
investigation,  and  so  fully  did  it  reveal  the  fearful  character  of 
the  troubles  endured  by  the  settlers  during  two  of  their  storm- 
iest years,  that  the  whole  mass  of  testimony  was  published  by 
order  of  Congress,  making  two  large  volumes,  of  892  pages  each. 

The  territorial  statute  of  1859,  covering  these  claims  was  am- 
biguous, implying  that  they  were  to  be  paid  by  Congress,  but 
stating  that  the  auditor  was  to  issue  his  warrant  on  the  treas- 
urer for  each  claim  allowed  by  the  Claims  Commission."  The 
auditor  accordingly  drew  warrants  for  $380,774.13.  The  treas- 
urer issued  territorial  bonds  on  the  face  of  these  warrants  to 
the  amount  of  $95,700,  the  law  limiting  the  funded  debt  to 
$100,000.  The  last  territorial  legislature  took  up  the  matter, 
and  enthusiastically  voted  to  repudiate  the  whole  debt,  both  war- 
rants and  bonds.  And  almost  in  the  nest  breath,  both  Houses, 
in  a  concurrent  resolution,  voted  to  memorialize  Congress  for 
a  grant  on  these  same  claims,  either  of  500,000  acres  of  land, 
or  $500,000  in  money.  To  settle  the  fate  of  these  claims,  so  far 
as  their  payment  by  Kansas  was  concerned,  the  incoming  State 
legislature  promptly  made  their  repudition  definite  and  abso- 
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Inte.'*    Congress  ignored  the  subject  entirely,  and  so  the  holders 
of  the  claims  were  doomed  to  complete  disappointment. 

The  history  of  the  four  constitutions  before  the  people  of  the 
Territory  is  worthy  of  note,  constituting  as  they  did  the  one 
great  issue  of  territorial  politics.  Their  history  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

(1)  The  Topeka  Constitution,  adopted  December  15,  1855, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory.  The  pro-slavery  men  did  not 
vote,  and  Congress  rejected  this  constitution. 

(2)  Lecompton  Constitution,  rejected  (second  time)  January 
i,  1858,  on  a  full  vote. 

(3)  The  Leavenworth  Constitution  died  before  the  legislature, 
1858. 

(4)  Wyandotte  Constitutim,  adopted  July  29,  1859,  and  ac- 
cepted by  Congress.  Kansas  admitted  to  the  Union  under  this 
constitution,  January  29,  1861. 

The  State  paid  the  heavy  expenses  connected  with  the  con- 
ventions  framing  the  unsuccessful  Lecompton  and  Leavenworth 
ctmstitutions,  and  the  successful  Wyandotte  ctHistitution,  but 
the  Tf^eka  ccmvention  was  looked  upon  as  an'  extra-legal  afCair. 
Its  story  is  a  very  brief  one.  The  Bogus  Legislature  had  been 
ignored  by  the  free-state  men,  who  determined  to  forestall 
fortJier  usurpations  by  adopting  a  constitution  and  securing  ita 
acceptance  by  Congress.  Accordingly  a  delegate  convention  waa 
held  at  Topeka  in  the  latter  part  of  1855,  in  which  an  executive 
ocHnmittee  was  appointed  with  certain  powers  of  a  provisional 
government,  looking  forward  to  the  formation  of  a  State  con- 
stitation  and  government.  According  to  the  report  of  the  in- 
vestigating  committee  chosen  later  on,  this  executive  committee 
conducted  its  business  in  a  prudent,  judicious,  economical,  and 
masterly  manner."  With  that  miscalculating  optimism  which 
marked  so  much  of  the  subsequrait  political  career  of  their  suc- 
cessors, these  men  issued  scrip  to  meet  their  expenses.  They  re- 
ceived it  themselves  as  pay  for  their  services,  as  did  likewise  the 
m^nbers  of  the  Topeka  Ccmstitutional  Convention  which  met 
soon  afterwards.    The  people  also  received  the  scrip  at  its  fall 
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Taluation.  Thousands  of  dollars  of  it  were  cashed  at  par  by 
friends  of  Kansas — the  East.  The  Topeka  constitutioD  was 
adopted  by  a  large  majority  of  the  popular  vote,  but  the  pro- 
slavery  element  took  no  part  in  the  election.  The  free-etate 
men  thought  their  cause  was  won.  A  governor  and  legislature 
■were  soon  chosen,  and  three  short  sessions  of  the  legislature  held 
under  the  Topeka  constitation.  But  federal  troops  dispersed 
the  assembly,  the  governor  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason, 
and  Congress,  after  long  deliberation,  rejected  this  constitution. 
'And  thus  this  honest  effort  at  "squatter  sovereignty"  was  ef- 
fectually stifled.  S<yme  $25,000  in  scrip  had  been  issued  by  the 
Executive  Committee  and  the  Topeka  government  together,  and 
an  act  thoughtfully  passed  providing  that  the  State  should 
redeem  this  scrip.  But  statehood  failed  to  come  just  when  ex- 
pected. The  holders  of  the  scrip  waited  until  admission  as  a 
State,  and  long  years  afterwards,  for  some  action  t»  be  taken 
in  the  matter,  resting  satisfied  as  to  the  justice  of  their  claims. 
An  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  in  1883  to  secure  redemptioa 
hj  the  State,  and  again  four  years  later,  but  with  no  better 
results.  Holders  of  the  scrip  had  become  too  few  and  feeble. 
In  the  early  days  of  statehood,  the  State  had  been  too  poor  to 
pay  these  claims;  when  it  became  rich  enough,  it  had  no  desire 
to  pay  them. 

RaUroads. — The  railroads  of  Kansas  have  played  too  import- 
ant a  r61e  in  her  development  and  financial  history  to  be  n^- 
lected  in  a  discussion  of  this  kind.  For  the  question  of  grant- 
ing subsidies  to  these  roads  has  contiuued  a  live  issue  up  to  the 
present  time. 

At  the  very  first  session  of  the  territorial  legislature,  in  1855, 
there  were  incorporated  five  railroad  companies,  a  large  number 
certainly  for  8,000  people.  The  zeal  of  the  incorporators,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  much  for  constructing  roads  as  for  securing 
valuable  territorial  franchises,  as  was  evidenced  by  their  subso- 
quent  conduct.  In  the  cases  of  some  of  these  roads,  the  Leaven* 
worth.  Pawnee  and  Western,  for  example,  county  courts  were 
authorized  to  subscribe  for  stock  and  issue  ooxmty  bonds  in  pay- 
ment thereof."    The  sentiment  of  the  people  was  voiced  by  the 

"  atatuiei  of  K.  T.  ISiS,  ch.  86,  aec  IS. 
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Leavenworth  Journal  of  this  time,  speaking  of  a  prospective 
road.  "If  the  road  is  to  be  bailt  at  all,"  eaya  the  Journal, 
"the  bnint  must  be  borne  by  Leavenworth,  Unless  our  re- 
ported wealth  is  fictitious  there  cau  be  no  doubt  as  to  our  ability 
to  do  all  that  will  be  required  of  «s  to  secure  this  road."" 

But  no  railroad  was  built  till  after  the  territorial  period,  AH 
grants  of  franchises,  etc.,  of  course,  held  over  under  the  State 
laws. 

BankxTig. — Territorial  banking  remained  also  undeveloped,  al- 
though the  legislature  of  1857  incorporated  a  giant  bank  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  $800,000,  subscriptions  to  be  paid  in 
gold  and  silver.  Authority  was  also  granted  to  establish  five 
branch  banks,  each  with  a  capital  of  $300^000,  and  with  the 
same  powers  as  the  main  bank.  Each  was  to  issue  paper  to  the 
limit  of  $3  in  paper  for  every  $1  of  specie  on  hand.  This  sys- 
tem of  course  was  far  in  excess  of  the  actual  need  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  was  never  carried  out  as  planned." 
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CHAPTER  in 
CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS 

Kansas  was  admitted  into  the  Union  January  29,  1861,  undei 
the  so-called  "Wyandotte  constitution.  A  study  of  the  genesis 
of  this  constitution  shows  that  its  framers  based  the  financial 
provisions  in  it  on  the  Ohio  constitution  of  1851,  and  to  a  less 
extent,  on  the  "Wisconsin  constitution  of  1848.  The  section'  con- 
cerning lotteries  in  the  Ohio  constitution  is  borrowed  in  the 
Kansas  document. 

To  this  constitution,  as  it  went  before  Congress,  was  prefixed 
an  "Ordinance"  and  subjoined  a  set  of  "Resolutions."  The 
constitution  was  sandwiched  between  these  two  statements  for 
forcing  them,  apparently,  on  the  attention  of  Congress,'  and 
giving  them  more  weight  before  that  body.  In  the  Ordinance, 
which  is  an  interesting  set  of  statements,  Kansas  promised  for- 
ever to  forego  the  right  to  tax  the  government  lands  in  the  state 
if  the  Government  would,  in  turn,  meet  the  following  modest 
conditions : 

(1)  Grant  to  the  State  for  her  common  schools,  (a)  seetiona 
16  and  36  in  ea«h  township  (of  36  sections) ;  (b)  500,000  acree 
of  land  as  per  act  of  Congress  September  4,  1841;  (c)  and  5 
per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  public  lands  of  the  State. 

(2)  Grant  to  the  State,  as  University  lands,  72  seetions. 

(3)  Grant  to  the  State  for  public  buildings,  36  sectimis. 

(4)  Grant  to  the  State  for  benevolent  institutions,  72  sec- 
tions. 

{5}  Grant  to  the  State  for  works  of  public  improvement  12 
salt  springs  with  72  sections  of  land. 

These  propositions  were  laid  down  as  conditions  for  the  gen- 
eral government  to  accept,  although  it  certainly  did  not  fall 
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■within  the  province  of  the  young  eaodidate  for  statehood  to 
impose  any  conditions  whatever  upon  Congress. 

After  the  concluding  section  of  the  constitution  some  more 
wanta  were  made  known,  but  not  in  the  lofty  tone  of  conditions 
as  stated  in  the  Ordinance  preceding.  This  time  they  were 
humbly  stated  as  requests  under  the  caption  o£  "Resolutions." 
Under  these  Resolutions  Congress  was  requested: 

(1)  To  grant  to  the  State  4,500,000  acres  of  land  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  railroads  and  other  internal  improvements. 

(2)  To  appropriate  50,000  acres  of  land  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Kansas  river  from  its  mouth  to  Fort  Riley.  (This  is  an 
interesting  request,  seeing  that  Port  Riley  is  140  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  for  years  there  has  been  a  dam  across 
this  stream  at  Lawrence,  40  miles  from  its  mouth.) 

(3)  To  grant  all  swamp  lands  to  the  State  for  the  benefit  of 
the  common  schools. 

(4)  To  appropriate  $500,000,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  500,000  acres 
of  land,  for  the  payment  of  territorial  claims  (Acts  of  1859). 

(5)  To  assume  the  territorial  debt. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  Ctmgress  coolly  ignored  both  the  Or- 
dinance and  Resolutions,  and  in  turn,  offered  certain  proposi- 
tions to  the  people  of  Kansas.'  These  propositions,  however, 
covered  in  part  the  points  adduced  in  the  Ordinance,  and  were 
all  accepted  by  the  Kansas  legislature.'  These  grants,  while  not 
60  munificent  as  those  received  by  some  neighboring  States,  were 
of  considerable  importance  to  the  welfare  of  Kansas.  They 
■were: 

(1)  For  common  schools,  sections  16  and  36  in  each  town- 
ship. 

(2)  For  a  State  University,  72  sections. 

(3)  For  public  buildings.  10  sections. 

(4)  Twelve  Salt  Springs,  for  use  as  the  Legislature  might 
see  fit. 

(5)  Five  per  cent,  of  the  sales  of  public  lands,  for  making 

>  CoDgnm,  Act  of  Admlnlaa.     See  Oenl.  Biat.  Karta,  mi.     p.  1,  IT.,  tot  Ocganle 
Act,  Emnsu  ConatltatlOD,  Oi:dIiil,nce,  BesoIutloaB,  etc.,  etc. 
■Joint  BeMlntlon.    Lawt  of  Katu,  OSt.     Jan.  20. 
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public  roads  and  iDtemal  improvements,  or  for  other  purposes, 
as  the  Legislature  might  direct. 

These  gifts  were  all  applied  as  foundations  for  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  State,  except  the  small  grant  for  public 
buildings,  which  was  used  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  the  capitol. 
And,  it  should  be  added,  the  500,000  acres,  under  the  Congres- 
sional grant  of  1841,  was  also  placed — for  a  while — to  the  credit 
of  the  schools. 

The  foregoing  provisions  of  Congress  were  merely  incidental 
to  the  State  constitution.  To  the  constitution  itself  we  must 
look  for  all  those  definite,  rigid  provisions  which  govern  sub- 
sequent legislation  on  financial  subjects.  These  provisions  stand 
as  an  almost  impassable  barrier  today  in  the  way  of  any  change, 
whether  good  or  bad.  The  financial  sections  of  the  constitu- 
tion may  be  classified  under  these  headings:  (1)  revenue;  (2) 
debt;  (3)  treasurj'j  (4)  school  funds;  (5)  internal  improve- 
ment; (6)  lottery;  (7)  hanking;  and  (8)  miscellany. 

(1)  Revenue. — Bills  for  raising  revenue  may  originate  in 
either  house,  but  may  be  amended  or  rejected  by  the  other,* 
"Finance  and  Taxation"  are  treated  together  as  one  subject, 
for  the  State  income  contemplated  by  the  constitution  is  pri- 
marily a  direct,  general  property  tax.  Uniformity  is  the  key 
note  in  the  rule  of  taxation  and  exemption  which  states,  "The 
legislature  shall  provide  for  a  uniform  and  equal  rat«  of  assess- 
ment and  taxation;  but  all  property  used  exclusively  for  State, 
.  county,  municipal,  literary,  educational,  scientific,  religious, 
benevolent  and  charitable  purposes,  and  personal  property  to 
the  amount  of  at  least  $200  for  each  family,  shall  be  exempted 
from  taxaticm.  "*  A  uniform  and  an  equal  rate  of  assessment 
meant  one  and  the  same  thing  when  this  provision  was  inserted 
in  the  constitution,  but  subsequent  changes  in  the  character  of 
taxable  property  made  a  unifwm  assessment  an  unequal  one, 
as  will  be  shown  in  a  later  chapter.  It  proved  a  case  of  equal 
treatment  of  unequals.  Banks  were  the  only  corporaticais 
thought  worthy  of  especial  mention  under  the  tax  provisions  of 
the  constitution.     These  were  treated  as  follows.'     "The  legis- 

>  CoiulJltitfon  at  Santat.     Art.  2,  Sec.  12. 

*Art  11,  Sec.  2. 
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latore  shall  provide  for  taxing  the  notes  and  bills  diacounted 
or  purchased,  moneys  loaned,  and  other  property,  effects  or 
dues  of  every  description  (without  deduction)  of  alt  banks  now 
existing,  or  hereafter  to  be  created,  and  of  all  bankets;  so  that 
all  property  employed  in  banking  shall  always  bear  a  burden 
of  taxation  equal  to  that  imposed  upon  the  property  of  in- 
dividuals," We  see  in  this  provision  some  lingering  appre- 
liensions  of  unknown  dangers  of  a  great  moneyed  monopoly 
dating  back  to  those  historical  experiences  of  our  own  and  other 
countries  with  money-issuing  institutions. 

The  rale  governing  the  time  for  which  appropriations  shall 
be  made  is  similar  to  that  in  the  Federal  constitution.  "The 
legislature  shall  provide  at  each  regular  session,  for  raising 
revenue  sufficient  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  State 
for  two  years.  No  tax  shall  be  levied  except  in  pursuance  of 
a  law,  which  shall  distinctly  state  the  object  of  the  same,  to 
which  object  only  such  tax  shall  be  applied.  •  •  •  No  ap- 
propriation shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years.'" 

(2)  Debt. — Bankruptcy  and  debt  repudiation  in  the  eastern 
States  had  given  sufficient  warning  to  the  framers  of  the  Kansas 
eonatitution.  Accordingly  we  find  certain  limits  laid  down  for 
the  State  debt.  For  the  purpose  of  defraying  extraordinary 
expenses  and  making  public  improvements,  the  State  may  con- 
tract a  debt  of  $1,000,000.  Adequate  provision  must  be  made 
at  the  time  the  debt  is  contracted  for  the  payment  of  interest 
and  principal  when  due.  No  debt  of  over  $1,000,000  may  be 
contracted  without  first  submitting  the  question  to  a  popular 
vote  at  a  general  election  and  securing  a  majority  in  its  favor. 

It  is  further  provided  in  another  section,"  that  the  State  may 
borrow  money  to  repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrection,  or  de- 
fend the  State  in  time  of  war,  but  the  money  thus  raised  shall 
be  applied  exclusively  to  the  object  for  which  the  loan  was 
euthorized.  or  to  the  repayment  of  the  debt  thereby  created. 
So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  State  may  in  time  of  war  contract  a 
debt  beyond  the  million-dollar  limit  without  submitting  it  to  a 
popular  vote. 


•Art.  11,  Sec.  6,  0,  7. 
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(3)  Treasury. — Only  two  provisions  pertain  to  the  treasury 
administration.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury 
except  in  puisuance  of  a  specific  appropriation,  and  an  aecurate, 
detailed  statement  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  pub- 
lic moneys  shall  be  published  as  prescribed  by  law.' 

(4)  School  Funds. — Considerable  attention  is  paid  in  the 
constitution  to  these  funds,  provisions  being  made  both  for 
funds  of  the  University  and  of  the  common  schools.  Their 
sources  as  well  as  their  management  are  covered  by  general  reg- 
ulations. Regarding  the  sources,  the  constitution  says,  "tiie 
proceeds  of  all  lands  that  ha.ve  been,  or  may  be  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  the  State,  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  the 
500,000  acres  of  land  granted  to  the  new  States,  under  an  act 
of  Congress  distributing  the  proceeds  of  public  lands  among  the 
several  States  of  the  uaion,  approved  September  4,  1841,  and  all 
estates  of  persons  dying  without  heir  or  will,  and  such  per  cent, 
as  may  be  granted  by  Congress  of  the  sale  of  lands  in  the  State, 
shall  be  the  common  pn^erty  of  the  State,  and  shall  be  a  per- 
petual school  fund,  which  shall  not  he  diminished,  but  Ihe  in- 
terest of  which,  together  with  all  rents  of  the  lands,  and  such 
other  means  as  the  legislature  may  provide  by  tax  or  otherwise, 
shall  be  inviolably  apprt^riated  to  the  support  of  comm<m 
schools.'"  Provision  is  also  made  for  augmenting  the  annual 
common  school  funds  of  the  municipalities  by  this  inclusive  sec- 
tion :°  "All  money  which  shall  be  paid  by  persons  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  exemption  from  military  duty,  the  clear  proceeds  of 
estrays,  ownership  of  which  shall  vest  in  the  taker-up;  and 
the  proceeds  of  fines  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  law,  shall  be 
exclusively  ^piied,  in  the  several  counties  in  which  the  mcmey 
is  paid  or  fines  collected,  to  the  support  of  the  common  schools." 

All  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  university  lands,  and  all 
other  grants  or  bequests,  either  by  the  State  or  by  individuals, 
for  the  university,  shall  remain  a  perpetnal  fund,  to  be  called 
the  university  fund,  and  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  the  State  University.*' 


■•ATt  fl,  Sec.  T. 
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For  the  management  and  investment  of  the  school  funds  of 
the  State,  a  board  of  commiasionerg  is  created,  consiating  of  the 
gtate  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  the  attorney  general."  The  income  of  these  funds  is  to  be 
disbarsed  annually  to  the  several  school  districts  according  to 
the  number  of  children  of  school  age  (5  to  21  years),  and  where 
school  is  held  at  least  three  months  in  the  year.** 

The  framers  of  the  constitution  weighed  the  proposition  of 
making  the  school  lands  a  part  of  the  permanent  patrimony  of 
the  State.  The  following  flexible  proposition  was,  however, 
adopted:  "The  school  lands  shall  not  be  sold  unless  such  sale 
shall  be  authorized  by  a  vote  of  the  people  at  a  general  election ; 
but,  subject  to  a  revaluation  every  five  years,  they  may  be  leased 
for  any  niunber  of  years,  not  exceeding  25,  at  a  rate  established 
by  law."" 

Concerning  ecclesiastical  management  of  public  school  moneys, 
it  is  provided  that  "no  religious  sect  or  sects  shall  ever  control 
any  part  of  the  common  school  or  university  funds  of  the 
State."" 

(5)  Internal  Improvement. — The  statement  on  this  subject 
is  brief  and  concise."  The  "State  shall  never  he  a  party  in  car- 
rying on  any  works  of  internal  improvement." 

(6)  Lotteries. — "Lotteries  and  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  are 
forever  prohibited."'*  Thus  this  revenue  scheme  was  peremp- 
torily thrust  aside,  the  social  considerations  involved  being  held 
paramount  to  its  possible  fiscal  advantages. 

(7)  Banking. — Many  constitutional  provisions  on  the  subject 
of  banking  clearly  pertain  only  to  banks  of  issue,  and  hence  were 
rendered  obsolete  by  the  United  States  National  Bank  acts  o£ 
1863  and  1864.  These  are  therefore  omitted  here.  Other  sec- 
tions are  not  so  clear,  as,  for  instance,  the  following:'^  "No  banlc 
shall  he  established  otherwise  than  under  a  general  hanking 
law.  The  State  shall  not  be  a  stockholder  in  any  banking  in- 
stitution. No  banking  law  shall  be  in  force  until  the  same  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  State  at  8(Hne 

"Art.  6,  Bee.  9.  "Art.  11,  Sec.  8. 

"  Art.  «,  8m.  4.  ■•  Art.  19,   Sec.  8. 

'*  Art.  e,  Ste.  6.  "  Art.  IB.  Sec.  1,  B,  8. 
"Art.  8,  Btc,  8. 
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general  election,  and  approved  by  a  majority  of  all  the  votes 
east." 

The  courts  settled  the  question  of  the  interpretation  of  these 
sections  a  few  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  It 
was  held  that  this  entire  article  on  banking  applied  only  to 
banks  of  issues,  and  did  not  prohibit  the  legislature  from  creat* 
ing  banks  of  deposit  and  discount.'^ 

(8)  Miscellany. — The  only  limitations  concerning  municipal 
taxation  are  found  in  this  elastic  section:  "Provision  shall  be 
made  by  general  law  for  the  organization  of  cities,  towns,  and 
villages;  and  their  powers  of  taxation,  assessment,  borrowing 
money,  contracting  debts,  and  loaning  their  credit,  shall  be  so 
restricted  as  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  such  power,""  Thus  we 
see  the  municipalities  have  no  specific  constitutional  limits  set 
to  their  indebtedness,  whereas  the  State  is  limited  to  $1,000,000, 
practically. 

Pnblie  printing,  one  of  the  most  important  items  in  the  State 
budget,  is  regulated  by  a  clause  in  the  constitution,  declaring 
it  shall  be  done  at  the  capital  by  a  State  printer  elected  by  the 
legislature  in  joint  session,"  This  remains,  therefore,  one  of 
the  choicest  bits  of  patronage  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture. 

Under  the  miscellaneous  provisions  of  the  constitution,  we 
find  one  section  vesting  the  legislature  with  anomalous  judicial 
and  administrative  powers  over  the  salaries  of  certain  officers. 
"The  legislature,"  says  this  section,  "may  reduce  the  salaries 
of  officers  who  shall  neglect  the  performance  of  any  legal  duty."" 

The  foregoing  are  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
pertaining  specifically  or  generally  to  financial  matters.  Ijegis- 
lation  has  for  the  most  part  conformed  to  these  regulations,  but 
not  always.  The  moat  violent  departures  have  come  before  the 
courts  for  correction,  but  many  minor  irregularities  have  never 
been  subjected  to  judicial  scrutiny. 

It  now  remains  to  trace  the  development  of  Kansas  finances 
under  this  constitution,  and  this  will  be  done  in  the  following 
pages. 
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CHAPTER  IV    . 
NINE   YEARS  OP  CREDIT  FINANCIERING,   1861-1869 

While  Secretary  Chase  was  grappling  with  the  problems  of 
federal  finances  just  before  the  impending  crisis  of  the  great 
Civil  War,  the  young  commonwealth  of  Kansas  was  beginning 
to  face  serious  financial  questions  of  her  own.  Hardships  were 
doubly  great,  because  it  was  a  period  of  beginnings  as  well  as 
a  penod  of  war.  The  late  territory  had  bequeathed  nothing 
to  the  young  State,  except  a  heritage  of  debt.  There  was  no 
building  for  the  State  legislature  to  meet  in ;  no  charitable  in- 
stitutions  for  defective  and  dependeit;  no  penitentiary  for 
the  violators  of  the  law.  AH  these  were  to  be  provided  at  (aiee. 
Aid  was  pressingly  needed  by  the  general  government  in  rais- 
ing troops  and  making  other  military  preparations,  and  in  this 
extremity  a  direct  tax  of  over  $70,000  had  been  imposed  upon 
the  State.  And,  to  make  matters  worse,  the  outgoing  territorial 
government  had  "signalized  its  dissolution  by  stamping  up(»i 
its  credit  the  ineffaceable  stigma  of  repudiation,  thus  leaTOig 
ttie  new  State  without  funds  for  the  payment  of  current  ex- 
penses, and  also  excluded  from  those  money  markets  which  are 
the  ordinary  resources  [sic]   of  needy  governments.'" 

Taa;  Laws. — The  tax  laws  of  this  period  continued  that  pR>< 
cess  of  alteration  and  mending  which  was  begun  early  in  terri- 
torial days.  Change  followed  change  too  rapidly  for  any  meas- 
ore  to  be  thoroughly  tested,  or  for  officers  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  new  conditions.  The  second  governor  claimed  that  on 
iiie  subject  of  taxation  he  had  neither  statistics  nor  facts.* 
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We  will  exanmie  briefly  the  nature  of  the  tax  laws  of  tiiis 
period  before  proceeding  with  the  dificnasion  of  the  State  in- 
come. 

The  subject  of  ezemptioua  was  one  that  onderweut  the  fewest 
changes  at  this  time.  L^islators  were  satisfied  to  leave  the 
amoimt  exempt  from  taxation  at  $200  of  pereonalty  for  each 
family  and  Uiose  other  classes  of  property  of  a  public  natnie 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  constitution.  The  true  value  in, 
money  waa  designated  as  the  legal  rule  for  valuing  all  property. 
Merchants  and  menufactureiB  were  to  be  taxed  on  the  average 
valne  of  their  stock  on  hand  during  the  preceding  year.  Banks 
and  bankers  were  to  be  taxed  once  at  the  bank  for  all  the  stock 
of  the  bank.  "Railways  and  other  corporations"  formed  an 
independent  category  of  property  and  were  to  make  sworn 
returns  of  tangible  property  to  the  various  county  clerks,  and 
on  thia  self-assessment  were  to  be  taxed.  Real  estate  accord- 
ing to  the  1863  law,  was  to  be  assessed  every  three  years.  This 
was  changed  three  years  later  to  a  yearly  assessment.  Counl? 
and  state  boards  of  eqtializati<Hi.  were  made  a  part  of  the  sys- 
tem. Attempt  was  made  to  reach  all  personal  property  by  ■ 
having  returns  made  as  stated  by  the  owner,  supplemented 
with  a  double  oath — that  of  the  owner  and  tiiat  of  the  assessor. 
This,  it  was  hoped,  would  prevent  all  forms  of  lying  and  col- 
lusion. A  satisfactoiy  rule  for  the  levy  of  taxes  was  adopted 
which  provided  that  the  levy  should  be  made  by  a  board  of 
county  commissioners  for  the  counlgr,  by  the  mayor  and  council 
for  cities,  and  by  a  school  board  for  school  districts.  Both  land 
and  personal  property  were  to  be  sold  for  unpaid  taxes,  under 
certain  conditions.  The  provisions  for  redemption  of  lands 
thus  sold  were  subjects  of  much  controversy.  The  time  limit 
for  redemption  was  left  at  three  years,  but  the  per  cent  to  be 
added  to  the  sale-price,  taxes,  and  other  expenses  was  hard  to 
settle  satisfactorily.  Too  large  a  per  cent,  bore  heavily  on 
tiie  debtor  whose  lands  had  been  sold  by  the  sheriff  at  a  tax 
sale.  And  too  low  a  per  cent,  caused  carele^ess  and  neg- 
ligence on  the  delinquent's  part,  a  very  disastrous  thing  to  the 
local  revenues.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  was  thought  a  propw 
penalty  for  several    yeats,  but    results    were    disappointing. 
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Plenty  of  cheap  laad  favored  mobility  of  farmers.  In  1869 
this  penalty  was  raised  to  50  per  cent.* 

The  amount  of  tinkering  with  the  tax  laws  shows  they  were  a 
misfit  in  many  ways.  The  situation  was  well  summed  up  by 
Governor  Carney  in  Ma  message  of  1864,  when  tie  wrote,  "I 
declare  the  simple  truth  when  I  say  that  the  first  tax  system 
ad(^ted  by  each  western  State,  and  by  Uie  cities  in 
each  western  state,  was  bad — so  bad  that  its  very  abuses 
compelled  an  entire  reform.  •  •  •  Now,  if  we  were 
to  act  in  our  representative  capacity  as  individuals  do  who 
adapt  themselves  practically  to  new  circumstances,  we  would, 
instead  of  remembering  the  ways  and  customs  of  our  old  homea, 
thrown  by  as  east-oS  clothes,  examine  the  best  ways  of  taxa- 
tion, and  adopt  one  equal  to  the  best.  This  is  the  course  I  rec- 
ommend to  you  as  being  alike  practical  and  wise.  Let  all  pro- 
tected by  the  State  share  equally  its  burdens  in  proportion  to 
their  property." 

Income. — Having  taken  Uiis  brief  survey  of  the  tax  laws  of 
this  period,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  the  State  in- 
oome,  depending  as  it  did  on  the  successful  working  of  these 
laws.  The  needs  of  the  State,  however,  being  unusually  great, 
and  the  tax  system  being  rather  a  tentative  scheme  than  a  auo- 
ceasful  system,  it  follows  necessarily  that  the  bulk  of  state  rev- 
enues bad  to  come  from  other  sources  than  taxation,  i.  e.,  loans. 

The  State  tax  levy  during  this  period  was  higher  than  was  ever 
reached  afterwards.  But  collections  were  slow.  The  legisla- 
ture frequently  extended  the  time  one  year  for  a  county  to  col- 
lect Us  taxes.  This  was  done  in  1861  in  the  case  of  Leaven- 
worth, Breckenridge,  Lykins  and  other  counties.  Whenever 
counties  made  a  mistake  and  returned  erroneous  or  double-as- 
sessments, this  was  subtracted  from  their  apportionment,  or 
else  charged  against  the  State  as  a  debt  to  the  comities.  This 
threw  the  loes  on  the  State  and  off  the  cotmty  where  it  bel<mged. 
The  amount  of  these  taxes  which  the  State  was  thus  called  on  to 
refund  to  the  counties  was  an  important  item  and  contributed 
not  a  little  towards  deranging  the  State's  finances, 

■Bee  Btttlon  tistitt,  1869;  alio  Bml.  Statuit*.  ]S«6,  ch.  lOT*.  fiMrion  LotM, 
18M,  Cb.  116;  16e3,cli.  00. 
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The  treasurers'   reports  of    this  period  exhibit  the  amount 
and  high  rates  of  the  State  levy,  as  is  shown  in  the  table  below: 


Total  AeessaSD  Valuation,  Levt,  a 

no  Rate  o 

State  Taxis. 

YMr. 

ValaitloQ. 

L«Tr. 

BatainmUU. 

IttI 

tu.-m.m 

111.94 

asig 

Si;a 

ss 

un 

7B,».W 

In  addition  to  the  first  year's  levy  of  four  mills,  a  poll  tax 
of  fifty  cents  was  levied  upim  every  white  male  between  the 
ages  of  21  and  50  years. 

This  income  from  taxation  was  inadequate  to  meet  current 
expenses,  not  to  speak  of  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  public 
buildings,  and  the  military  expenees  in  connection  with  the 
war.  Hence  recourse  had  to  be  had  to  the  sale  of  bonds,  and 
on  such  terms  as  tiie  State's  credit  could  command.  Since 
part  of  these  boads  were  for  military  purposes — "to  repel  in- 
vasion, snpprees  insurrection  and  defend  the  State"  in  the 
langaage  of  the  Act,  the  million-dollar  limit  was  not  observed. 
Several  different  bond  issues  were  made,  for  the  various  pur- 
poses before  mentioned,  aggregating  $1,373,275.  and  bearing 
interest  at  rates  from  6  to  10  per  cent.  A  few  were  sold  in  the 
local  home  market  in  sioaK  blocks  at  par,  but  far  the  greater 
portion  were  disposed  of  in  New  York  in  large  amounts  and 
at  heavy  discounts. 

Later  bond  issues  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  this  period  of  nine  years.  During  the  next  thirty  years, 
the  entire  amount  of  bonds  issued  on  new  debts  was  almost  ex- 
actly one  twenty-eighth  of  the  issue  of  these  nine  years.  For, 
np  to  the  year  IdOO,  omitting  the  refunding  of  these  early  bonda, 
only  $49,000  of  bcmds  were  issued.  Hence  it  is  that  this  period 
stands  out  so  strikingly  as  one  of  credit  financiering. 

The  particnlara  of  sale,  rates  of  interest,  etc.,  of  these  bonds 
will  be  readily  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  following  table: 
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Bond  STATKMBirr,  1961-1868. 
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The  first  bond  issue,  that  of  $150,000,  was  an  unfortunate  one 
in  many  respects.  It  was  for  current  expenses  which  should 
have  been  met  by  taxation.  The  negotiation'  of  these  bonds  in< 
Tolved  some  irregularities  which  led  to  the  impeachment  of  the 
governor,  auditor  and  secretary  of  state.  The  law  contem* 
plated  the  sale  of  these  bonds  at  70  cents  on  the  dollar  and  au- 
tiiorized  the  Uiree  men  named  above  to  carry  out  the  details  of 
the  sale.  An  agent  was  employed  under  contract  to  sell  the 
bonds  and  return  to  the  State  60  per  cent,  of  their  face  value, 
any  surplus  thereover  to  go  to  the  agent  as  a  commission.  This 
was  thought  a  fair  price  by  many,  while  others  considered  50 
per  cent,  a  good  price  for  Kansas  bonds.'  The  hoad  agent, 
however,  found  a  good  market  in  New  York  and  sold  a  lai^ 
part  of  the  bonds  at  85  per  cent.,  but  only  60  per  cent,  waa 
turned  into  the  State  treasury.  The  cry  of  fraud  was  raised. 
An  impeachment  of  the  governor,  auditor  and  secretary  of  the 
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state  followed,  in  which  the  auditor  and  secretary  were  con- 
victed and  removed  from  office,  but  the  governor,  Charles  Rob- 
inson, was  enthusiasticallj'  acquitted. 

.  The  territorial  debt  was  funded  by  issuing  bonds  of  $100 
each,  putting  a  few  on  the  mai^et  each  year  as  territorial  war* 
rants  oame  in. 

Errors  on  the  part  of  counties  remitting  their  share  of  State 
taxes  were  suoces^uUy  shifted  to  the  public  treasury,  and  this 
increased  the  bonded  debt  by  about  $40,000,  when  it  came  to 
refunding  these  taxes. 

Of  the  bonds  issued  in  1867,  the  poiitentiary  and  the  capitol 
bonds  were  the  principal  ones,  being  30-year,  7  per  cent,  bonds, 
with  a  total  face  value  of  $200,000.  The  State  realized  $178,- 
842  in  cash  from  their  sale.  That  is,  the  loss  in  discount  to 
tiie  State  was  $21,158.  The  interest  paid  on  these  was,  in  all, 
$420,000,  or  over  twice  their  face  value.  Adding  this  to  the 
discount,  we  have  the  State,  for  the  immediate  use  of  $200,000, 
paying  in  the  end,  $441,158. 

But  a  heavier  burden  was  thrown  on  the  State  in  her  short- 
term  loans.  For  instance,  $31,000  of  military  bonds  were 
negotiated  and  sold  at  40  per  cent.,  the  bonds  bearing  10  per 
«ent.  interest  and  running  two  years.  They  were  issued  at  tiie 
critical  period,  when  the  war  was  unsettling  the  finances  of 
both  State  and  Nation.  The  State  received  $12,400,  and  re- 
tamed  $37,200  or  300  per  cent,  as  principal  and  interest.  This 
was  a  heavy  penalty  for  poor  credit 

High  interest  rates  and  heavy  discounts  combined  to  make 
the  State's  financial  burdens  especially  heavy  during  this  period 
of  beginnings.  As  we  find  the  highest  State  tax  levy  in  1869 
(10  mills),  50  also  do  we  find  the  per  capita  debt  at  its  max- 
imum at  this  identical  time.  Population  and  debt  gradually 
increased  during  this  period,  causing  fiuctuations  as  follows ; 

State  Debt  per  Capita,  1861-69 

1861  »1.30 

1862   1-27 

1863   2.14 

1864  3.50 
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1865  3.35 

1866  3.32 

1867  3.44 

1868  3.65 

1869  3.95 

Expenditure. — The  expenditures  of  the  State  its  first  year 
were  limited  to  its  narrowest  and  most  necessary  functions, 
namely,  to  items  of  administratioii,  the  judiciary,  education, 
legislation,  and  police,  including  defense  and  penal  inatitutiiMis. 
The  penal  expenses  were  those  incurred  in  keeping  State  prison- 
ers in  conuty  jails,  pending  the  erection  of  a  State  Penitentiary. 
In  the  succeeding  years,  prior  to  1870,  new  expenditure  ac- 
counts were  added  to  the  bu^et  in  the  following  order:  1862, 
a  State  Library  and  Public  Charities  first  come  in  for  a  share 
of  the  public  funds;  1864,  an  Immigration  Board  is  created, 
looking  to  the  development  of  the  State's  material  resources; 
1867,  an  Agricultural  Society  is  formed  to  further  agriculture 
in  the  State;  1869,  a  Horticultural  Society  is  created,  aod  re- 
lief is  granted  to  frontier  settlers. 

Aa  compared  with  later  years,  the  outlay  for  the  year  1861 
was  extremely  small  and  insignificant.  The  treasurer  did  not 
even  publish  a  statement  of  the  transactions  of  his  office,  and 
not  till  1885,  after  a  careful  investigation  of  all  the  records 
was  such  a  report  issued.  By  this  we  find  that  warrants  were 
issued  to  tbA  amount  of  $62,613.33. 

The  principal  items  of  the  debt,  as  we  saw  by  the  bond  issaes 
above  were  public  buildings,  $615,500,  and  military  expenses, 
$377,000. 

For  educational  purposes  there  was  a  bond  issue  of  $5,500 
to  help  establish  a  State  Agricultural  College.  But  this  does 
not  indicate  that  the  state  outlay  for  education  was  low,  but 
only  that  this  outlay  was  made  in  some  other  way  than  through 
the  aid  of  bond  issue.  For  example,  the  very  first  l^pslature 
made  an  annual  assessment  and  levy  of  a  one-mill  tax  on  the 
properly  of  the  State  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools.' 
This  was,  in  effect,  an  appropriation  for  a  l(Hi:gOT  term  than 

•£«B*  at  Ml,  eb.  76,  8m:  6. 
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the  cwistitution  contemplated,  but  it  went  UDcballenged  for 
Beveral  years.  The  law  was  re-enacted  in'  the  General  Statnt«B 
of  1868,  and  again  in  1876,  bat  waa  r^ealed  is  1879."  The  re- 
peal waa  <Hi  conatitutional  grounds  and  was  therefore  sostain^d 
l^  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 

In  the  matter  of  publie  buildings  the  State  Agricultural 
College  and  the  State  TlDlTetsity  were  the  first  to  clum  the 
State's  attention,  and  in  a  manner  explained  below.  A  penal 
institution  came  in  next  for  the  State's  attention,  and  the  coat 
of  this  was  distributed  over  a  long  period  of  years  by  a  bond 
issue.  The  same  policy  was  applied  to  the  later  buildings,  the 
capitol  being  next  in  order.  Pending  the  erection  of  this 
structure  the  legislature  occupied  rented  quarters  in  the  capital 
city.  Outlay  for  public  charity  work  was  begun  with  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Olathe,  followed  with 
the  Insane  Asylum  at  Topeka. 

Fiscal  Administration. — The  public  school  lands  granted  by 
the  federal  government  constituted  a  magnificent  domain.  The 
State  chose  the  policy  of  selling  these  lands  rather  than  rent- 
ing them  on  long-term  leases.  By  this  plan;  it  was  thought, 
permanent  improvements  would  be  encouraged,  and  a  more 
general  development  of  the  State's  resources  would  follow. 

A  piece  of  costly  folly  was  committed  with  the  500,000-acre 
domain,  granted  by  Congress  under  the  Act  of  1841.  This 
had  been  set  aside  by  the  Kansas  Constitution  as  part  of  the 
common  school  permanent  fund,  but  was  perverted  to  another 
use  by  the  legislature  of  1866.  After  liMig  wrangling  in  both 
Houses,  it  was  voted  to  sell  these  lands  and  appropriate  the 
proceeds  to  four  railroad  companies.  Members  of  the  minority 
opposed  the  bill  as  unconstitutional  and  put  through  by  local 
personal  interests.^  The  proceeds  of  this  sale  gave  rise  to  a 
small  railroad  fund  which  was  carried  on  the  treasurer's  books 
for  many  years.  The  amount  due  each  road  was  so  small  that 
it  was  never  called  for  by  some  of  the  roads,  and  was  later  put 
into  the   general   revenue   fund.       Thus   the  proceeds  of  the 
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500,000  acres  were  completely  dissipated,  the  Staterealizing  a 
minimiiTn  of  gain  at  a  mazimom  of  cost. 

Foondationa  for  higher  education  were  provided  in  the  Act 
of  AdmifiBion,  and  hence  there  was  no  period  in  her  statehood 
when  Eansas  did  not  make  this  sabject  a  matter  of  attention. 
Denominational  colleges  had  already  made  beginnings,  both  at 
Manhattan,  later  the  seat  of  the  Agricultural  College,  and  at 
Lawrence,  destined  to  be  the  seat  of  the  State  University.  The 
State  acquired  both  of  these  small  plants. 

For  a  State  University,  there  was  a  federal  land  grant  of 
46,060  acres.  The  citizens  of  Lawrence  gave  the  State  a  bonus 
of  $15,000  to  secnre  the  location  of  the  University  there.  This 
was  adequate  to  finance  the  young  institution  a  few  years,  so 
far  as  buildings  and  apparatus  were  concerned,  till  its  needs 
had  expanded. 

The  State  Normal  School  was  founded  at  Emporia  by  the 
national  grant  of  salt  lands,  aggr^ating  30,380  acres. 

The  Morrill  Act  of  Congress,  1862,  provided  for  the  State 
Agricultural  College.  This  Act  gave  Kansas  90,000  acres  as  a 
foundaticm  for  her  agricoltoral  school,  an  endowment  much 
more  valuable  than  that  for  her  University  or  Normal  School. 

Management  of  state  funds  during  this  period  shows  some 
interesting  developments.  The  admiidstratioQ  of  the  school 
funds  was  placed  by  the  constitution  in  the  care  of  a  commis- 
sion' of  three  men — the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  attorney  general.  By  a  law 
of  1861,  they  were  empowered  to  lend  these  funds  to  the  State 
of  Kansas,  or  to  citizens  of  Kansas,  on  real  estate  mortgage 
security.  The  custom  became  established,  however,  of  invest- 
ing these  funds  in  the  bonds  of  the  State  and  the  local  divisions. 

Up  to  the  year  1868,  not  one  cent  had  been  levied  and  set 
apart  for  a  sinking  fund.  Previous  to  1867,  the  general  rev- 
enue and  interest  funds  were  kept  together  nnder  the  heading 
of  "revenue,"  and  receipted  for  as  "State  tax."  In  the  year 
1867,  these  funds  were  separated,  after  a  fashion,  and  entered 
under  the  two  headings,  revenue  and  sinking  fund.  But  the 
accruing  interest  on  the  bonds  amounted  to  so  much  that  there 
was  nothing  left  for  a  sinking  fund.     During  the  fiscal  year  of 
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1869,  for  the  first  time,  the  iaterest  fund  and  the  sinking  fund 
were  k^t  separate,  and  bo  remained.  The  sinking  fund  ttus 
year  amounted  to  $29,715.  Of  this  amount,  $26,000  was  bor- 
rowed by  a  joint  resolution,  and  applied  to  the  payment  of 
State  warrants.  The  idea  of  an  inviolable  sinking  fond  de- 
veloped very  slowly.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  in- 
terest on  bonds  regularly  fell  due  January  Ist,  and  State  taxes 
not  till  January  lOtb,  and  hence  it  was  necessary  to  make  tem- 
porary loans  on  interest  to  meet  this  accrued  bond  interest,  or 
else  borrow  from  the  available  mon^s  in  the  sinking  fund  or 
some  other  fund.  This  led  to  the  practice  of  transferring  from 
one  fund  to  anotlier  as  emetgencies  arose.  The  number  of 
funds  greatly  increased  from  year  to  year  till  their  unwieldioeas 
compelled  a  reform. 

Appropriations  during  this  period  were  quite  r^ularly  in 
excess  of  income.  Many  auditor's  warrants  were  presented  to 
the  treasurer  and  stamped  "unpaid  for  want  of  funds."  The 
large  amount  of  State  scrip  thus  made  during  several  sncceesiTe 
years  without  making  adequate  provision  for  its  payment,  de- 
preciated so  much  upon  the  market  as  to  occasion  serious  loss 
to  the  State,  and  to  create  general  complaint  and  dissatisfaction 
among  the  people.*  These  warrants  bore  interest  at  the  rate 
of  7  per  cent,  from  date  of  presentation  till  final  payment.  How 
general  this  practice  was  of  stamping  warrants  unpaid,  we  know 
by  the  amount  of  interest  paid  yearly  by  the  State  on  them. 
This  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table : 

Interest  paid  on  State  Warrants,  1861-69' 

1861  $2,335  00 

1862  , 9,031  84 

1863    4,673  87 

1864  4,219  95 

1865  3,204  67 

1866   2,331  19 

1867  2,115  20 
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1868  4,676  80 

1869  9,098  79 

Total  $41,687  31 

Besides  this  scrip,  there  was  another  kind  of  floating  debt 
which  might  be  called  "auditor-made  scrip."  The  laws  of 
1868  authorized  the  auditor  to  iasue  certificates  of  indebtedness 
to  meet  all  proper  bills,  not  covered  by  legislative  appropria- 
tion.  These  acts  of  the  auditor  were  ratified  by  the  legislature, 
and  some  $12,000  thus  issued  during  the  next  two  years. 

There  was  much  dissatisfaction  at  this  time  with  the  treasury 
machinery  and  its  general  management.  An  elaborate  act  was 
passed  in  1866  whereby  it  was  purposed  to  keep  securely  in 
special  vaults  and  safes  in  the  Treasury  itself  all  the  public 
money  and  to  separate  it  entirely  from  commercial  use.  For 
the  same  thing  was  happening  to  treasurere  here  as  had  hap< 
pened  in  other  States,  namely,  they  had  embraced  the  <^por- 
toni^  of  making  private  use  of  the  public  funds.  If  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  accounts,  multiplied  entries,  numerous  checks 
and  guards,  and  frequent  examinations  of  the  treasury  could 
have  prevented  this  abuse  of  a  public  trust,  this  act  would  have 
succeeded.  Under  it  each  transaction  was  transcribed  at  least 
six  times.  As  often  as  once  a  month  and  without  previous  no- 
tice or  intimation  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  governor,  secre- 
tary and  auditor,  to  make  a  thorough  and  complete  examination 
of  all  vouchers,  books  and  effects  which  belonged  to  the  treasury, 
and  to  compare  the  same  with  the  auditor's  accounts,  that  there 
might  be  no  deficiency.  It  was  furthermore  made  a  high  crime, 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  to  use,  loan  or  deposit 
with  banks  or  individuals  any  portion  of  the  public  moneys 
(except  to  pay  interest  on  State  bonds  when  it  became  due). 

This  act  was  never  carried  out.  It  was  a  practical  impos- 
sibility to  make  the  monthly  examinations  called  for.  Preced- 
ent had  established  the  custtaa  of  using  a  Topeka  bank  for 
making  collections  and  remittances,  and  this  practice  was  con- 
tinued. Neither  were  the  public  funds  well  safe-guarded,  aa 
later  investigation  showed. 
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A  few  more  strictures  were  created  by  an  act  the  succeeding 
year,  the  title  of  which  explained  its  purpose  to  be  "to  restrain 
state  and  county  officials  from  speculating  in  their  office." 
Treasurers  evidently  did  not  believe  in  letting  the  public  funds 
lie  idle,  even  if  the  law  did  require  it. 

ClaiiHS. — As  an  aftermath  of  the  war,  a  vast  amount  of  claims 
were  brought  forward  against  the  State.  These  came  chiefly 
from  the  two  important  border  raids, — the  Quantrell  Raid  in 
1863,  in  which  Lawrence  was  sacked  and  looted,  and  the  Price 
Kaid  in  1664.  Since  these  were  not  warfare  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word, — there  being  no  opposing  forces,— those  on 
whom  suffering  and  losses  were  entailed  brought  demands 
against  the  State  for  payment.  After  repeated  examinations 
of  these  claims,  the  legislaure  in  1865  agreed  to  assume  the 
Price  Raid  claims,  looking  to  the  general  government  for  ulti- 
mate reimbursement.  Action  was  taken  by  the  government  a 
few  years  later  and  these  claims  finally  settled,  as  explained  in 
a  subsequent  chapter. 

The  Quantrell  Raid  claims,  however,  dragged  on  for  over 
thirty  years.  The  legislature  of  1901  made  a  satisfactory  ad- 
justment. 

Railroads. — This  was  a  period  of  beginnings  in  railroads  and 
their  development  cannot  be  dissociated  from  the  development 
of  the  State.  Legislators'  speeches  and  governors'  messages 
referred  to  these  roads  in  terms  of  unqualified  optimism.  "I 
call  your  special  attention,"  says  Governor  Carney  in  1863, 
"to  the  Pacific  Railroad.  No  mightier  work  was  ever  under- 
taken by  any  government.  It  will  put  tiie  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
in  close  neighborhood,  and  melt  down,  as  it  were,  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  only  barrier  the  fathers  feared  could  ever  di- 
vide the  Republic."  Others  thought  that  "these  grand  enter- 
prises" would  make  Kansas  the  "great  highway  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  world."'*  Perhaps  the  climax  of  optimism  was- 
reached  in  Governor  Harvey's  message  of  1870,  where  he  says, 
concerning  the  new  railroad  bridge  across  the  MSssouri  river 
at  Leavenworth;  "It  is  being  made  a  structure  consonant  witt 

"Mtuagt  «f  Oav.  Craufori,  1S68;  Mtitagt  of  Oov.  H»nev,  1869. 
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the  richness  and  beauty  of  its  siirrouiidiDgs,  aod  of  utility  equal 
to  the  demands  which  bid  fair  to  make  Kansas  the  highway  of 
the  continent,  Leavenworth  city  the  commercial  emporium  of 
the  Mnssouri  valley,  and  Fort  Leavenworth  the  future  capital 
of  the  United  States." 

It  is  very  plain,  that  had  the  constitution  not  expressly  for- 
bidden it,  the  State  would  have  been  a  party  in  many  railroad 
eaterprises.  Governor  Carney  (1863)  spoke  of  a  "general  State 
system  of  railroads."  Governor  Harvey  (1869)  used  these 
words  in  speaking  of  recommended  le^lation:  "Tou  shonld 
encourage  in  every  judicions  and  proper  manner  the  rapid  con- 
struetion  of  all  these  roads." 

These  utteraooes  revealed  the  true  spirit  of  eagerness  among 
the  people  to  vote  subsidies  to  these  roads,  an  eagerness  whi<^ 
could  not  be  held  in  check,  although  the  federal  government 
was  now  granting  these  roads  millions  of  aci*e8  of  land.  The 
State  perverted  from  its  original  use  the  500,000  acres  of  school 
land  mentioned  above,  and  dribbled  its  proceeds  out  from  year 
to  year  among  the  railroads.  But  the  constituticmal  check  was 
sufficient  to  stop  any  further  state  activity  in  this  direction. 
But  a  way  was  found  around  the  constitutional  barrier,  since  the 
pe<^le  were  determined  to  have  the  roads,  and  were  satisfied 
that  the  best  policy  was  one  of  direct  aid.  Hence  came  the  law 
of  1865,  authorizing  counties  to  subscribe  for  stock  in  and  issue 
bonds  to  railroad  companies,  to  the  extent  of  $300,000  to  each 
county.  The  law  soon  came  before  the  courts  for  construction. 
Leavenworth  comity  had  promptly  voted  aid  to  the  Union  Pacific 
to  the  amount  of  $250,000.  The  first  bonds  falling  due  in  1867, 
payment  was  refused.  The  courts  upheld  the  validity  of  the 
bonds  and  construed  the  law  as  constitutional  and  binding." 

One  important  phase  o£  the  question  of  taxation  of  railroads 
was  settled  in  ecHineetion  with  the  Union  Pacific  in  Kansas.'* 
Ccmgress  had,  in  1862.  granted  to  this  road  a  munificent  land 
subsidy.  The  company  was  to  receive  every  alternate  section  of 
land  (odd  numbers))   for  ten  miles  on  each  side  of  the  track, 

"  Ltentnieortti  e»<intir  vt.  MlUtr,  7  Km.,  4T0.  State  v.  Kemaha  ooKntir,  T 
Xu.,  942. 

"Rrport  Ttrai  Tax  Coni«I*sion.  1SB9,  p.  S4  srv. 
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where  such  lauds  had  not  been  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of.^* 
This  amounted  to  about  two  and  one-balf  millicai  acres.  Con- 
gress w«s  importuned  for  more.  Two  years  later  an  amendatory 
act  was  passed,  authorizing  the  issue  of  first-mortgage  bonds, 
and  extending  the  above  grant  to  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of 
the  road."  This  made  the  grant  about  five  million  acres.  The 
first-mortgage  bonds  in  favor  of  the  United  States  were  later 
changed  to  second-mortgage  bonds.  In  1865  the  territorial  legis- 
lature of  Kansas  had  chartered  the  Leavenworth,  Pawnee  & 
Western  Railroad  Company,  and  in  1862  the  State  legislature 
changed  its  name  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  Bast- 
em  Divisiwi,  and  authorized  it  to  consolidate  with  any  other 
company  or  companies,  oi^anized  or  to  be  oi^anized  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State  or  Territory.  Con- 
gress afterwards  chartered  the  Union  Pacific  company.  But  the 
Eastern  Division  remained  a  State  road,  although  Ccoigress  had 
subsidized  it  so  liberally.  It  was  assessed  for  State  taxation.  Air 
injunction  was  asked  and  obtained,  restraining  the  collection 
of  the  tax,  upon  the  ground  that  the  United  States  held  8 
mortgage  against  the  road,  and  that  it  was  bound  to  perform  cer- 
tain duties,  and  ultimately  to  pay  5  per  cent,  of  its  net  earnings 
to  the  United  States,  on  which  grounds,  notwithstanding  it  was 
a  State  corporation  having  federal  aid,  it  claimed  exemption 
from  taxation.  The  question  was  brought  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  where  a  de<usion  was  ^ven  in  favor  of 
Kansas.  Chief  Justice  Chase  rendering  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
held;" 

"No  one  questions  that  the  power  to  tax  all  pn^erty,  business 
and  persons,  within  their  respective  limits,  is"  original  in  the 
States,  and  has  never  been  surrendered.  It  cannot  be  bo  used,  in- 
deed, as  to  defeat  or  hinder  the  operations  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, but  it  will  be  safe  to  conclude  in  general,  in  reference 
to  persons  and  State  corporations  employed  in  government 
service,  that  when  Congress  has  not  interposed  to  protect  their 
property  from  State  taxation,  such  taxation  is  not  obnoxious  to 

"  IS  Btatutet  at  Large,  488. 
» IS  Statute*  at  £«««.  K«- 

"78  U.  S;  B70. 
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that  objection.  (Lane  county  v.  Oregon,  [ante  105] ;  Bank  v. 
Eentncky.  [ante  701]). 

"We  perceive  no  limits  to  the  principle  of  exemptions  which 
the  complainants  seek  to  establish.  It  woald  remove  from  the 
reaeh  of  State  taxation  all  property  of  every  agent  of  the  gov- 
emmeDt  Every  corporation  engaged  in  the  transportatiim  of 
mails  or  of  government  property  of  any  description,  by  land  or 
water,  or  in  supplying  materials  for  the  use  of  the  government, 
or  in  performing  any  service  of  whatever  kind,  might  claim 
the  benefit  of  the  exemption.  The  amount  of  property  now  held 
by  such  corporations,  and  having  relations  more  or  less  direct  to 
the  national  government  and  its  services,  is  very  great.  And  this 
amount  is  continually  increasing;  so  that  it  may  admit  of  qnes- 
tdon  whether  the  whole  income  of  the  property  which  will  re- 
main liable  to  State  taxation,  if  the  principle  contended  for  is 
admitted  and  applied  in  its  fullest  extent,  moff  not  ultimate^ 
be  found  inadequate  to  the  support  of  the  State  governments. 

"The  nature  of  the  claims  to  exemption  which  would  be  set 
np  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  before  us.  The  very  ground 
of  the  claim  is  in  the  bounties  of  the  general  govemmrat.  The 
allegation  is,  that  the  govemm^it  has  advanced  large  sums  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  the  road ;  has  contented  itself  with  the 
security  of  a  second-mortgage;  has  made  large  grants  of  land 
upon  no  condition  of  benefit  to  itself,  exc^t  that  the  company 
will  perform  certain  services  for  full  compensation,  independ- 
ently of  those  grants;  and  will  admit  the  government  to  a  very 
limited  and  wholly  contingent  interest  in  remote  net  income." 

This  settled  the  point  that  the  State  might  tax  a  road  having  a 
federal  charter.  But  the  question  was  still  open  as  to  the  taxa- 
ti(m  of  federal  land  grants.  The  Amendatory  Act  of  1864'* 
provided  Uiat  "before  any  land  granted  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
veyed to  the  said  company  '  •  •  there  aiiall  first  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States  ^e  cost  of  surveying,  selecting,  and 
conveying  the  same  by  the  said  company  or  party  in  interest,  as 
the  titles  shall  be  required  by  said  company."  This  reserved 
an  equity  in  the  United  States,  which  the  Supreme  Court  decided 

-J»  SMtotM  at  Lars*,  364,  B««.  21. 
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the  State  could  not  defeat  or  embarrass,'^  In  this  way  the  rail- 
roads escaped  taxation  on  all  their  congressional  grants  till  such 
landa  were  actually  patented.  They  were  not  patented,  there- 
fore much  in  advance  of  their  sale,  and  in  fact  are  not  yet  all 
patented.  Taxes  were  also  escaped  in  unoi^anized  counties,  and 
this  also  relieved  the  railroads  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  taxa- 
tion annually  for  many  years. 

Banking. — Provision  was  made  by  the  legislature  of  1861  for 
the  organization  of  banks  of  issue,  with  a  minimum  capital  of 
$25,000."  This  ^'Stem,  of  course,  did  not  have  time  to  develop 
to  any  great  extent  before  the  National  Banking  system  was  in- 
troduced by  the  federal  government,  driving  out  of  circulaticHi 
the  notes  of  State  banks  by  the  10  per  cent.  tax.  Specie  payment 
was  not  successfully  maintained  for  a  single  year  by  the  State 
banks,  for  we  find  an  act  by  the  fin§t  legislature  authorizing  the 
suspension  of  specie  payment,'" 

>'JiaU(D«y  oonpanv  v.  Preteott,  IS  Wattaee.  103.     Bnllwav  conpiHiv  v.  Mo- 
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PROSPERITY  AND  REACTION,  1869-1879 

A  few  general  features  of  this  period  must  be  noted  before 
taking  up  the  discussion'  of  its  financial  history  in  detail.  When 
the  readjustment  was  made  after  the  Civil  War,  a  brief  era  of 
proaperity  dawned  for  Kansas.  Plenty  of  money  was  being 
spent, — ^borrowed  money  to  be  sure,  but  tiie  time  for  repayment 
was  far  in  the  future.  In  the  early  seventies  crops  were  good, 
and  prosperity  in  agriculture  meant  prosperity  for  the  whole 
state.  The  various  state  buildings  were  iu  process  of  erection 
and  were  a  source  of  great  local  pride.  Speaking  of  the  new 
State  University  building,  just  finished  at  a  cost  of  $138,500,  the 
governor  proudly  said:  "This  structure  is  believed  to  be  the 
beet  college  building  which  has  ever  been  erected  in  our  coun- 
try."^ But  the  rejoicings  of  prosperity  were  soon  turned  into 
the  wailings  of  calamity.  The  year  1874  was  a  memorable  one 
in  the  annals  of  Kansas,  being  known  as  the  Grasshopper  year. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  grasshoppers  literally  devastated  the 
fields  of  the  state.  Destitution  was  so  great  that  a  special  ses* 
sion  of  the  legislature  was  called  to  devise  means  of  relief. 
Anthorily  was  granted  to  counties  to  issue  relief  bonds,  and  the 
state  issued  bonds  to  purchase  these.  This  was,  of  course,  for 
the  frontier  regions,  where  the  aceumolated  wealth  was  very 
meager  indeed.  The  eastern  part  of  the  state  was  able  to  care  for 
itself. 

That  peculiar  social  upheaval  among  the  farmers,  the  Grange 
movement,  gathered  weight  and  strength  with  each  fresh  cause 
of  discontent.  The  dramatic  bribeiy  case  of  United  States  S^i- 
ator  Pomeroy  and  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  1873  was  wily 

*M«*iat»  of  Oo«.  Ocbam,  1S78. 
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the  beginning  of  a  series  of  political  peculations.  The  next  year 
impeachment  proceedings  were  instituted  against  the  state  treas- 
urer, Joeiah  E.  Hayes,  for  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanon  in 
office."  His  resignation  put  a  st<^  to  the  proceedings.  The 
year  following,  it  developed  that  the  school  fund  had  been  de- 
frauded of  a  large  amount  tiirough  the  ccamivance  of  Treasurer 
L&ppin.  He,  too,  resigned,  but  the  matter  was  not  dropped  till 
loss  to  the  State  had  been  made  good. 

Tax  Laws. — This  was  an  interesting  period  in  the  state's  history 
from  the  standpoint  of  her  tax  legislation  and  general  fiscal  af- 
fairs. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  tax  laws  was  becoming  more  general, 
and  especially  among  the  Grangers,  who  now  b^an  to  give  ex- 
preasion  to  their  common  feelings.  They  felt  keenly  the  injustice 
of  the  prevailing  assessment  of  personal  property  below  its  true 
value,  or  the  entire  escape  of  this  property  from  taxation  in 
many  cases.  They  secured  a  law  providing  that  assessors  should 
meet  and  a^ree  upon  an  "equal  basis  of  valuation."*  But  the 
remedy  proved  worse  than  the  disease,  as  subsequent  develop- 
ments will  show,  The  matter  of  mortgage  taxation  was  as  little 
understood  as  the  other  phases  of  the  subject.  By  some  peculiar 
impulse,  the  legislature  of  1873  enacted  a  law  exempting  mort- 
gages from  taxation,  the  purpose  of  the  act,  as  expressed  in  its 
title,  being  "to  promote  the  improvement  of  real  estate  by  ex- 
empting mortgages  and  other  securities  from  taxation."*  With 
the  farmers,  the  law  had  an  immediate  and  overwhelming  un- 
popularity. At  their  state  conventiim  in  Topeka  the  same  year 
they  passed  resolutions  asking  for  its  speedy  repeal.  The  next 
legislature  heeded  the  request  and  promptly  repealed  the  law.* 

Interest  in  tax  affairs  waxed  sufficiently  strong  to  demand 
the  creation  of  a  special  tax  commission  in  1872,  which  gave  a 
report  the  next  year.  But  no  important  and  permanent  changes 
were  made  till  the  complete  new  tax  law  of  1876.  This  is  aa 
elaborate  act,  comprising  twenty  articles,  and  repealing  practic- 
ally all  the  tax  laws  before  it.    It  was  an  attempt  to  correct  in- 

■  Iiauk  et  Xanfot,  16T0.    <%*ptcr  on  TkUttm. 

•Lowt  of  KmMt,  18TS,  cb.  140. 

•Lm»«  •/  Kama*,  1ST4,  eb.  ISO. 
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eqaalities,  and  especially  to  r«acli  peisoaal  property.  Addititmal 
dnties  were  imposed  on  assessors,  and  more  striirgeDt  regulatiooa 
on  persona  making  returns. 

Among  its  more  important  provisitms  we  may  note  the  follow- 
ing: Bona  fide  debts  were  to  be  subtracted  from  credits;  all 
pn^erty  was  to  be  valued  at  its  true  value  in  money ;  banks  were 
to  cimtinue  the  practice  of  paying  the  tax  on  all  the  shares  of  the 
stockholders  (minus  their  real  estate  taxed  locally) ;  railroa4lfl 
were  to  be  assessed  by  a  state  board,  and  the  auditor  was  to  levy 
the  tax  in  unorganized  counties;  real  estate,  including  all  im- 
proTements,  was  to  be  assessed  every  two  yeais  from  an  actual 
view  taken  by  the  assessor ;  personal  property  was  to  be  assessed 
annually,  and,  as  before,  the  assessors  were  to  meet  and  agree 
upon  an  equal  basis  of  valuation. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  act  made  it  appear  a  success,  for 
it  seemed  to  be  fulfilling  its  purpose  admirably.  The  assessmeat 
of  personal  property  was  raised  at  once  from  $19,400,000  to 
$23,000,000,  an  increase  of  18  per  cent,  in  one  year.  The  rail- 
road assessment  was  raised  from  $12,000,000  to  $16,000,000,  an 
increase  of  33  1-3  per  cent.  This  relatively  high  assessment  of 
peiBonalty  held  out  for  eight  years  then  the  proporti(m  of  this 
kind  of  property  rapidly  declined  in  the  assessment  rolls  for 
thirteen  years.  {See  Appendix  A.)  The  particulars  of  railroad 
taxation  are  detailed  below,  under  the  paragr^h  on  railroads. 

That  the  entire  law  of  1876  was  not  a  8ucee«ful  piece  of  work, 
we  can  judge  from  the  fact  that  at  the  next  session  of  the  legia- 
lature,  only  one  year  later,  one  article  of  the  law  was  repealed 
CTitirely,  and  four  amendments  were  added.  Attacks  were  aU 
directed  at  the  law,  and  not  at  the  system  itself. 

It  was  in  the  year  1879  when  the  legislature  disccmtinued  the 
levy  of  a  direct  state  tax  for  common  school  purposes.  This  was 
accomplished  by  the  repeal  of  the  "one-mill  levy  law  1861."* 
Thereafter  the  income  of  the  annual  school  fund  was  derived 
principally  from  interest  upon  the  invested  permanent  school 
fund.    Local  taxation,  it  must  be  home  in  mind,  produced  the 
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bulk  of  the  income  supportiog  the  common  school  system.  The 
Uie-mill  levy  was  about  equivaleut  to  one  month's  wages  for 
every  teacher. 

Income. — The  state  invome  during  this  period  was  not  deranged 
by  any  wars  or  very  serious  distnrbsnces  of  any  kind.  Direct 
tax  furnished  over  99  per  cent,  of  the  state's  revenue.  There 
were  but  slight  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  the  levy,  and  only  a' 
little  variation  in  the  total  assessed  valuations.  The  principal 
change  occurred  in  the  year  1876,  under  the  stringent  new  law 
described  above.  This  tax  rate  was  lowered,  but  the  revenue  pro- 
duced was  great«r  than  that  of  the  year  before.  Particulars  for 
each  year  can  be  seen  in  the  short  table  below : 

9  Rate  or  State  Taxes, 
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Fees,  principally  from  insurance  companies,  began  to  form  an 
item  of  income  to  the  state  at  this  time.  They  ranged  from 
$10,000  to  $15,000  a  year.  The  tendency  was  plainly  towards 
increasing  this  source  of  revenue.  Within  a  few  years,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  number  of  fees  was  greatly  multiplied,  until  they 
became  of  real  fiscal  significance. 

Extraordinary  revenue  was  only  needed  for  two  purposes ;  one, 
as  mentioned  before,  relief  for  frontier  settlers  suffering  from 
grasshopper  devastations,  and  the  other,  defence  against  Indian 
raids  along  the  southwestern  border.  For  these  two  purposes, 
bonds  were  issued,  and  on  terms  showing  that  the  credit  of  the 
state  was  at  last  sound.  Considering  the  eastern  money  market, 
however,  the  rate  of  interest  was  rather  high.  Full  particulars 
of  these  bond  sales  are  exhibited  in  tabular  form  below : 
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Bond  Statemrnt,  1870-1879. 
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Thus  we  see  that  only  $49,000  of  income  during  this  whole 
period  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  bonds.  The  preeminence  in 
b<md  iBsues  now  passes  from  the  state  to  the  municipalities. 

Expenditure, — In  the  matter  of  expenditures  for  this  decade 
we  see  a  furtfaer  expansion  of  the  budget.  Outlay  along  old  lines 
increased,  and  new  subjects  of  expenditure  were  introduced.  Li 
1870  the  state  entered  the  domain  of  private  charity,  granting 
a  subsidy  of  $10,000  to  a  purely  private  institution.  This  was 
the  .entering  wedge.  Soon  the  list  of  private  charities  receiving 
state  aid  had  multiplied  many  fold.  For  t^  supervision  of  in- 
surance, 8  state  department  of  insurance  was  next  established. 
Then  for  collecting  and  preserving  historical  matter  pertaining 
to  the  state,  an  Historical  Society  was  organized.  In  1878  a  Pish 
Commission  appears  for  the  first  time.  The  first  step  taken  to 
establish  a  purely  state  industry  was  in  1879,  when  we  find  an 
appropriation  made  for  a  coal  mine  at  the  state  penit^itiary. 
Other  industries  were  developed  later  at  this  institution.  On 
the  subject  of  immigration  the  legislature  had  grown  apathetic. 
Governors,  however,  urged  the  matter  on  their  attention,  and 
requested  that  they  would  at  least  i^ue  pamphlets  in  Engli^, 
German,  and  Scandinavian,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  desir- 
able class  of  settlers  to  the  vast  prairies  of  the  state.  This  work 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  where  it  was 
well  taken  care  of,  and  the  separate  Board  of  ImmigratioD 
ceased  to  exist. 

Fiscal  Affairs. — In  the  management  of  fiscal  affairs  during  this 
period,  the  treasurer  was  not  embarrassed  with  a  deficit  so  fre- 
quently as  had  happened  before.  For  in  the  preceding  period  it 
had  been  necessary  every  year  to  tide  over  the  deficit  by  stamp- 
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ing  warrants  unpaid.  During  the  first  four  years  of  this  period 
interest  on  such  warranta  was  paid  by  the  treasurer  to  the 
amount  of  $51,414.*  And  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  treasurer 
was  able  to  pay  all  warrants  as  presented,  and  this  condition 
held  good  for  many  years. 

State  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $209,500  fell  due  this  period  and 
were  promptly  paid.  $204,000  was  in  7  per  cent,  bonds,  and 
$5,500  in  10  per  cent,  bonds.  This  lessened  the  state's  annual 
burden  of  interest  by  $14,830. 

The  sinking  fund  proved  a  source  of  contention  and  contro- 
versy till  a  satisfactorj-  adjustment  was  made  by  the  law  of  1875. 
A  serious  attempt  was  made  to  violate  this  fund  in  the  year  1870. 
A  joint  resolution  was  adopted,  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  the 
sinking  fund  to  the  payment  of  "current  l^slative  expenses 
and  the  salaries  of  Supreme  and  District  court  judges."  The 
governor  vetoed  the  act  as  an  unwarranted  assumption  of 
authority,  since  it  created  a  "favored  class  of  creditors  of  the 
State  to  the  detriment  of  those  with  whom  the  people  in  their 
sovereign  capacity,  have  made  a  sacred  contract."  He  showed 
this  to  be  in  violation  of  the  constitutional  provisions,  that  the 
legislature  shall  provide  each  year  for  raising  revenue  sufficient 
to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  state,'  and  that  the  pro- 
ceeds from  no  tax  shall  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose  than 
that  for  which  the  tax  was  levied.  He  referred  to  the  effect 
on  public  creditors  and  taxpayers.  His  veto  was,  however,  over- 
ruled by  a  two-thirds  majority  in  each  House.  The  alternative 
of  the  members  was  to  take  their  pay  in  the  depreciated  scrip  of 
the  state,  or  make  an  "unwarranted  attack  on  the  sinking  fund." 
They  chose  the  latter.  An  injunction  was  issued  against  the 
payment  of  the  members  from  this  fund,  and  a  revenue  bill 
passed  to  provide  for  the  fiscal  year  1870-71.  This  bill  provided 
for  the  redemption  of  the  state  scrip  which  had  depreciated  in 
value  and  become  an  injury  to  the  pnblic  credit. 

The  investment  of  the  sinking  fund,  up  to  the  year  1875,  was 

'iudtlor't  Report,  18T8. 

'  Tbls  was  tbe-  conBtllutlonsl  prOT^a'on  till  noimded.  Not.  2.  18T5.  Pro- 
Tbdon  wa«  then  made  for  r«Teiiae  solBcleDt  tor  two  jutn.  Following  ttai* 
cliange,  In  tb«  reu  18TT,  tbe  •eulou  of  tbe  leglilatun  became  biennial  inMMd 
of  annaal. 
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Tinder  tlie  (XHifuBUif;  and  couflicticg  provisims  of  twenty-one  sep- 
arate acts.  No  particular  person  waa  made  reeponaible  for  its 
investment,  nor  was  any  dear  method  of  investment  established. 
"The  result,"  says  the  vigorous  auditor  of  1874,  "  is  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  such  vague,  loose  and  shabby  legisla- 
tion. The  fund  invests  itself,  as  it  sees  fit,  in  'rta  own'  good  tun«, 
and  in  sueh  m&nner  and  amounta  as  are  oonvenient." 

The  1875  law  created  a  board  of  three  commissioners  (govern- 
or, auditor  and  secretary  of  state)  to  invest  this  fund,  either  in 
Kansas  bonds,  or  United  States  bonds,*  This  removed  all  am- 
biguities from  the  law,  and  ensured  a  proper  administration  of 
this  fund. 

The  permanent  school  fund  proved  a  hard  one  to  manage  sno- 
cesfully,  although  it  had  beeu  left  with  a  commission  from  the 
beginning.  Wisely  or  unwisely,  a  law  was  passed  ralai^ng  the 
powers  of  the  commission  by  aathorizing  the  investment  of  this 
fund  in  school  district  bonds.  This  had  two  evil  results.  Many 
bogus  and  fraudulent  bonds  were  sold  by  rogues  to  the  treasurer, 
and  thus  the  school  fund  was  defrauded  of  a  large  amount  of 
money.  Since  the  treasurer  was  a  party  to  the  fraud,  the  state 
Vas  folly  reimbursed  later,  for  ample  safeguards  had  been  pro- 
vided against  a  defalcating  treasurer.  The  second  evil  was  the 
over-issue  of  school  district  bonds  which  was  thereby  encouraged. 
We  see  this  illustrated  in  many  counties,  one  of  which  we  may 
take  as  typical,  namely,  Sumner  comity  in  the  south-central  part 
of  the  state.  A  local  paper  here  describes  the  situation  in  this 
language:  "The  school  tax  in  district  number  11  .is  4.5 
per  cent.,  making  over  $20  per  quarter-sectiim  [160  acres],  just 
for  school  purposes.  One  quarter  has  $23.40  school  tax,  which 
with  State,  county  and  township  added,  runs  it  up  to  between 
$35  and  $40.  No  quarter  in  district  22  has  less  than  $22  school 
tax.  One  quarter  in  district  25  has  $32.04  school  tax ;  all  the  re- 
maining taxes  on  it  are  only  $11.05,  making  $43.09  oo  a  single 
quarter-section.  The  district  has  $1,500  of  bonds  and  only  six 
quarters  of  land  taxable.  The  taxable  personal  property  in  this 
district  is  all  owned  by  one  man,  and  he  has  gcaie  to  Iowa."* 

•  C<iH'«  af  Kantat,  1ST5,  cb.  14S. 

*ir«INiwtan  (SowMc  caimt?)  Prtii,  Oct  8,  1874,  Quoted  Ut  AiiHt»r't  M4- 
90rt.  1874,  f.  41. 
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Examples  of  frauda  and  excesses  soon  called  forth  new  laws 
<ai  the  subject  of  the  administration  of  this  fund.  A  law  in  1S76 
provided  that  it  should  be  invested  only  in  United  States  or 
Kansas  State  bonds,  bat  also  interposed  the  requirement  that 
the  fund  should  in  no  case  be  diminished,  that  is,  that  no  bonds 
should  be  bought  above  par.  This  barred  out  the  purchase  of 
federal  bonds.  And  the  amount  of  State  bonds  was  too  small  to 
purchase  the  entire  permanent  school  fund.  So  the  difficulty  re- 
mained to  be  solved  by  subsequent  l^pslation.  The  size  of  this 
fund  increased  rapidly  throu^out  this  decade,  being  in<n«a8ed 
from  four  different  sources; — the  sale  of  school  lands,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  escheated  estates,  5  per  cent,  on  the  sale  of  all  govern- 
ment lands  in  the  state,  and  the  fees  of  insurance  eompaniea 
registered  in  the  state  under  the  law  of  1871. 

Claims. — The  matter  of  the  Price  Raid  claims  was  successfully 
brought  before  Congress  in  1871,  by  the  state  agent.  The  Kansas 
auditing  committee  had  allowed  some  $500,000  on  these  claims, 
but  Congress  scaled  the  amount  down  to  $337,000,  and  this 
amount  was  paid  over  to  the  state.'"  The  treasurer  disbursed 
it  on  claims  in  the  order  of  their  presentation,  till  it  was  ex- 
hausted. 

Insuraitce.^The  subject  of  insurance  began  to  be  of  fiscal  im- 
portance to  the  State  in  this  period.  As  early  as  1863  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  state  had  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the  in- 
surance was  by  foreign  companies,  who  therefore  paid  no  taxes, 
having  no  property  in  the  state.  Tax  them,  he  said,"  Nothing, 
however,  was  done,  and,  seven  years  later,  another  govenuir 
reminded  the  l^islature  that  the  insurance  business  had  become 
important  in  the  state."  In  the  year  1871,  the  Insurance  De- 
partment was  created,  and  r^ulations  adopted  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  policy  holders."    The  young  department  had  a  hard 


■•  Buelrm,  fftilMv  of  Kmuat,  p.  IM. 
»/iMMiin>ni)  Jronofw  of  Gov.  Oam«ii,  1808. 
"IfMMiIv  0/  Oov.  Barvew,  16T0. 

"(tint  Amtutal  Report,  Bttft.  of  IntvranM.)    FcM  elurged  Innituca  Ctm- 
p«nlM  nndw  16T1  Ism. 

a.    FIIIhe  and  arinilnlng  chartn  and   iMniliv  certlfluta (BO. 

Fntng    and    emnlnlng    lUtemoit 60. 

k    Beneflt  of  School  Fond 00. 

C.    Bkcb  llceon  Inned  to  4|eDts & 
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strQ^le  to  Burvive  for  the  first  few  years.  The  pugilistic  auditor 
of  1874  vigorously  attacked  it  as  "rotten  from  st«m  to  gud- 
geon. ' '"  But  it  very  cneditably  stood  a  searching  investigation 
by  a  legislative  committee,  and  finally  established  a  convictitm  of 
its  usefalneas. 

In  1S76,  78  companies  were  domg  business  in  the  state,  and 
paid  fees  that  year  to  the  amount  of  $12,788.96."' 

BaUroads. — Kansas  railroads  during  the  seventies  experienced 
a  period  of  rapid  expansion,  followed  by  a  reaction.  Municipal 
aid  was  lavishly  bestowed  during  the  early  part  of  the  period. 
The  extent  of  these  subsidies  can  be  seen  in  the  statement  be- 
low :^* 

MuinciPAi.  Ant  lo  Railboads,  1870-187S. 

1870 (1.188,000 

1871 880.000 

J872 M0,000 

1878 240,000 

1874 8SB,0D0 

1876 88.800 

1876 81,900 

Zl\ «'■'«» 

TottI    4,824,000 

This  was  simply  a  phase  of  tiie  railroad-building  ^idemio 
sweeping  over  the  whole  country.  Only  Kansas  seemed  to  be 
the  hot-bed  of  the  disease.  The' process  was  ruinous  to  both  the 
people  and  the  roads,  for  the  need  of  roads  was  oversupplied  and 
many  roads  long  remained  non-dividend  paying. 

Much  experimenting  was  done  at  this  time  with  the  methods  of 
taxing  the  railroads  of  the  state.  An  abortive  attempt  waa  made 
in  1871  to  establish  a  State  Board  of  Assesaora  as  a  permanent 
part  of  the  tax  machinery,"  The  law  waa  good,  but  proved  to 
be  five  years  ahead  of  public  opinion.  Corruption  was  scented 
by  the  reformers  of  the  state,  and  the  cry  went  up  that  railroads 
were  not  paying  their  share  of  taxes  under  the  State  Board  as- 

"AndJtot  Wllder'i  Report,  1874:  ODTtraor  ADtbonj'g  M»iage,  1877. 
"Keitage  of  Oov.  Oibon¥,  1878. 

I*  Compiled  from  rtrtt  Aim.  Btfvtt,  Board  of  B.  B.  (7ammItWon«r«,  p.  42-48, 
and  AiMHtorV  Beporl*,  1874  to  16TS. 
«  Lavit  at  Wl,  cb.  ISO. 
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Bessment.  The  law  was  repealed  in  1874,  and  the  old  method 
of  assessment  by  city  and  township  assessors  re-instated.  A 
crude  provision  for  ensuring  equality  was  incorporated  in  the 
law  in  these  words,  "Such  property  shall  be  treated  in  all  re- 
spects in  regard  to  assessment  and  equalization'  tbe  same  as 
other  pn^erty  belonging  to  individuals,  except  that  it  shall  be 
treated  as  property  belonging  to  railroads,  under  the  tenns, 
'land,'  'railroad  track,'  'lots,'  and  'personal  property.'  " 

Returns  made  under  this  system  of  assessment  very  naturally 
ahow  some  queer  cases  of  equality.  Injustices  between  localitiaa 
were  a^ravated  prodigiously.  County  clerks'  returns  show 
oases  like  the  following:"  The  Atchison,  Tcqieka  &  Santa  Fe 
was  valued  at  $3,067  per  mile  in  one  county,  and  $6,254  in  the 
next."  The  Atchison  and  Nebraska  railroad  was  assessed  at 
$3,652  a  mile  in  Atchison  county,  and  at  $10,384  in  the  adjoin- 
ing county.  It  is  unneeessaty  to  multiply  these  illustrationa. 
They  show  the  fallacy  of  treating  railroads  as  fractional  bits  of 
individual  property  scattered  over  the  different  eoimties.  The 
law  was  elaborately  amended  the  next  year,  but  still  leaving 
sworn  statements  to  county  clerks  the  basis  of  assessment. 
Gross  and  net  income,  earning  capacity,  etc.,  seem  to  have  been 
treated  by  the  law  as  playing  an  unimportant  part  in  the  road's 
ability  to  pay  taxes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  law  covers  these 
points:  Kight-of-way,  track,  roadbed,  ties,  weight  of  iron  or 
steel  in  tracks,  what  joints  or  chairs  are  used,  ballasting  (gravel 
or  dirt),  buildings  on  right-of-way,  length  of  time  iron  in  track 
has  been  used,  rolling  stock,  capital  stock  (authorized  and  paid 
up),  market  value,  "total  listed  valuation  of  all  tangible  prop- 
erty in  the  State."  All  these  things,  the  law  says,  are  to  be 
considered  as  personal  property.  Then,  as  a  sort  of  postscript 
to  this  law,  franchises  are  mentioned,  with  the  stipulation  that 
they  are  to  be  listed  and  assessed  with  other  personal  property. 

This  law  as  amended  survived  but  a  single  year.  Then  the  tax 
law  of  1876  took  its  place,  as  described  cm  a  preceding  page. 
The  State  Board  of  Railroad  Assessors  was  revived,  and,  now 
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that  the  Grangers  had  made  their  demonstrations,  room  was  not 
left  for  the  criticism  that  the  roads  were  aneesed  too  low. 

Municipal  Finaiice. — The  history  of  mnnicipal  finance  during; 
this  period  centers  largely  about  one  point,  namely,  the  bond 
registery  law  of  1872.*"  There  was  a  vague,  general  feeling  over 
the  state  that  new  municipalities  were  getting  heavily  involved 
in  their  debts  of  different  kinds,  but  there  was  as  yet  no  social 
consciousneBB  of  the  real  magnitnde  of  these  obligations.  It  was 
deemed  advisable,  therefore,  to  provide  by  law  for  the  registry 
of  these  bonds  with  the  auditor  of  state,  partly  that  the 
aetual  conditions  might  be  known,  and  partly  that  the  bonds 
might  have  a  better  standing  with  the  money  markets  of  the 
East.  This  was  a  comprehensive  law,  called  by  its  critics  a 
modem  machine  for  making  bonds  at  wholesale.  By  it,  every 
local  division  was  authorized  to  freight  itself  with  debt  beyond 
even  the  possibility  of  payment.  The  law  provided  for  three 
things:  The  amount  of  bonds  to  be  voted;  their  registry;  and 
the  manner  of  their  payment.  Bonds  were  permitted  to  the 
amount  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  taxable  property  of  any 
municipality.  This  was  the  general  rule.  But  each  county  could 
issue  $100,000  in  addition  to  the  10  per  cent,  limit,  and  if  the 
county  had  an  assessed  valuation  of  $3,000,000  or  over,  it  could 
issue  $200,000  of  bonds  beyond  the  10  per  cent,  limit.  And 
each  township,  if  it  had  less  than  $200,000  of  taxable  property, 
could  vote  aid  to  any  railroad  at  the  rate  of  $600  for  every  mile 
within  the  township.  And  as  a  final  proviso,  this  act  did  not 
apply  to  any  bonds  previously  voted,  or  vote  then  pending. 

A  concrete  case  will  illustrate  the  import  of  this  section  of  the 
law.  Take  Leavenworth  coiuity,  for  example.  Its  assessed  val- 
uation was  $8,863,665,  so  that  under  the  law  it  bad  a  right:  (1) 
to  borrow  (10  per  cent,  on  valuatioD)  $886,000;  (2) 
to  increase  this  debt  by  $200,000;  and  (3)  any  debt  previously 
voted,  not  included  (x). 

Leavenworth  county  issued  bMids  to  the  limit.  The  population 
of  the  comity  was  32,444;  the  debt  contracted.  $1,100,000,  or 
$200  per  family. 

"Latet  ot  isn,  ch.  08. 
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Aa  to  the  registry  of  these  bonds — ^holders  of  the  bonds  were 
to  present  them  to  the  state  auditor  for  registration.  "If  the 
bonds  are  genuine,"  reads  the  statute,  "  he  shall  under  his  seal 
of  office  certify  upon  such  bonds  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
regularly  and  legally  issued,  that  the  signatures  thereto  are 
genuine,  and  that  such  bonds  have  been  registered  at  bis  office 
according  to  law." 

This  was  imposing  duties  on  the  auditor  which  he  had  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  fulfill. 

Touching  the  payment  of  these  bonds,  we  find  the  most  striking 
provision  of  all.  It  was  made  the  auditor's  duty  to  assess  each 
year  the  municipalities  for  an'  amount  necessary  to  pay  the  ac- 
cruing interest  on  their  bonds,  and  to  create  a  sinking  fund  for 
their  final  redemption.  This  sum  was  to  go  into  the  hands  of  the 
state  treasurer,  and  to  be  by  him  disbursed  in  the  payment  of  in- 
terest and  principal  when  due.  This  made  the  bonds,  virtually 
and  in  fact,  as  good  securities  as  the  state  bonds  themselves. 

New  York  financiers,  floating  these  bonds,  exploited  this  law 
freely.  They  issued  pamphlets  proclaiming  that  they  had  for 
sale  "Seven  Per  Cent.  County  Bonds:  Registered  by  State 
Auditor:  Interest  and  Principal  paid  by  State  Treasurer,"*^ 
The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  of  New  York,  com- 
mended this  law  to  the  attention  of  capitalists.'*  "The  passage 
of  this  law  by  the  Legislature  of  Kansas."  said  the  Chronicle, 
"was  apparently  a  good  policy,  as  it  gives  an  additional  assur- 
ance of  security  to  the  various  issues  of  city,  county  and  town 
bonds. ' ' 

The  law  facilitated  debt-making  too  much.  It  failecl  of  popu- 
larity in  Kansas.  The  Farmers'  Convention  in  Topeka— the 
same  that  opposed  the  exemption  of  mortgages  from  taxation — 
drew  up  resolutions,  affirming  that  "the  practice  of  voting 
municipal  bonds  is  pernicious  in  its  effects,  and  will  inevitably 
bring  bankrupt<g'  and  ruin  upon  the  people,  and  we  are  there- 
fore opposed  to  all  laws  allowing  the  issuance  of  such  bonds." 
The  state  auditor  was  hostile  to  the  law  since  he  had  no  means 
of  determining  when  bonds  were  "regularly  and  legally  issued,"   . 
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without  making  a  peraxial  investigatioD,  nor  could  he  know 
whether  the  signatures  were  genuine.  Nor  did  be  even  like  the 
greater  secnrity  givm  to  the  bonds  hy  bis  official  seal,  for,  as 
Auditor  Wilder  tersely  said,  "Rogues  know  this."  Swindles 
were  soon  perpetrated  under  the  act.  Fraudulent  bonds  were 
issued  for  three  imaginary  cities  in  Cherokee  county,  Gregory, 
Cloud  and  Budlong, — and  these  bonds  were  bought  by  a  New 
York  Banking  House  for  $68,000.  "We  are  acquainted  with 
one  transaction,"  says  the  New  York  Commercial  and  finonctol 
ChrOTiicle  of  this  date,  "when  $100,000  of  such  bonds  were 
cashed  (not  by  an  infant  or  an  idot  either),  to  find  a  few 
months  later  that  the  city  issuing  them  never  existed  except  on 
paper. ' '" 

The  treasurer  refused  to  obey  this  law.  He  disliked  the  pro- 
vision for  the  payment  of  municipal  interest  and  debt  through 
the  state  treasury.  Although  the  law  was  mandatory,  he  refused 
to  open  separate  books  for  municipal  bond  business. 

The  law  was  soon  modified  to  such  an  extent  that  it  amounted 
almost  to  a  repeal.  The  amount  of  indebtedness  allowed  was 
rednced  from  10  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent,  of  taxable  property,  ex- 
cept In  cases  of  bridges  and  county  poor  houses,  and  the  auditor 
was  relieved  of  the  duty  of  making  the  annual  levy  of  taxes  for 
interest  and  sinking  fund.  The  registration  feature,  however, 
was  very  wisely  left  in  force. 

Opinion  concerning  municipal  aid  to  railroads  crystallized 
into  two  statutes  in  1876."  A  majority  of  two-thirds  was  suf- 
ficient to  authorize  a  subsidy,  and  the  limits  set  were  for  a 
county,  $100,000  and  5  per  cent,  of  the  taxable  property,  and 
for  a  tofmship  or  city,  $15,000,  and  5  per  cent,  of  its  taxable 
property;  provided  however,  that  in  no  case  diould  the  total 
aid  granted  exceed  $4,000  a  mile.  This  was  a  general  law,  but, 
it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  frequently  subsequent  legislatures 
allowed  special  exemptious  from  its  operations. 

The  voting  of  municipal  aid  to  private  industries  was  going 
on  at  a  lively  pace  till  a  court  decision  in  1873  gave  it  a  tem- 
porary aet-back.    For  instance,  in  1870  the  city  of  Burlingame, 
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Osage  county,  was  authorized  to  vote  $25,000  in  btrnds  to  aid  in 
establishiug  a  woolen  mill  in  that  city."  In  1872,  Smoky  Hill 
township,  Me  Fberson  county,  was  anthorized  to  aid  in  erecting 
a  flouring  mill  and  to  vote  $6,000  in  10  per  cent,  bonds.**  In 
1873  we  find  both  general  and  special  laws  of  the  same  tenor. 
Counties  of  over  30,000  population  are  authorized  to  issue  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $41,000  to  aid  in  the  constmction  of  stardi 
works.'^  An  examination  of  the  session  laws  of  this  year  will 
show  a  record  like  this; 

Rice  comity  is  authorized  to  issue  $7,000  in  bonds  to  "develop 
coal  beds."" 

Grasshopper  Falls  township  is  anthorized  to  issue  $20,000  in 
10  per  cent.  10-year  bonds,  to  aid  manufacturing  enterprises.** 

Parker  township,  Morris  ooonty:  $10,000,  10  per  cent.,  15- 
year  bonds,  to  aid  coal  and  manufacturing  company." 

Home  township,  Nemaha  county:  $25,000,  10  per  cent,,  5- 
year  bonds,  for  prospecting  for  ooal,  oil  and  gas.*' 

Kentucky  township.  Jefferson  county:  $10,000,  7  per  cent., 
10-year  bonds,  to  build  a  flour  mill." 

Blue  Rapids  township,  Mardiall  county:  $10,000,  10  per  cent., 
10-year  bonds,  to  aid  a  manufacturing  establishment.** 

Atchison  county:  $150,000  to  aid  a  railroad." 

The  important  legal  questions  involved  in  these  bond  issues 
were  brought  before  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
the  Commercial  National  Bank  Clevdand  vs.  the  City  of  lola.** 
Here  it  was  held: 

(1)  Special  Laws  are  unconstitutional  and  void. 

(2)  Private  Enterprises,  taxation  in  aid  of,  is  void. 

(3)  Taxation:  Object  and  Purposes:  Taxation  is  a  mode  of 
raising  revenue  for  public  purposes.    "When  it  is  prostituted  to 

*  Law*  «t  J8T0,  cb.  8S. 
"  Law*  of  tSn,  cb.  86. 
"IiMM  of  WS,  eb.  38. 
■•  nu.,  XJS,  cb.  87. 
■Ibid.,  an,  cb.  39. 
"/Ml.,  ISTS,  cb.  41. 

■niA,  urn,  ch.  44. 

"  Lowe  of  lists,  cb.  48. 

"i/ouf  of  ttns,  cb.  01. 
"Laua  ef  XJS,  cb.  SS. 
>S  Sani,  689. 
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objects  in  no  way  ooooected  with  the  public  interests,  it  ceases 
to  be  taxation  and  becomes  plunder;  and  the  establishment  of 
a  bridge  manufactory  or  foundry,  owned  by  private  individ- 
uals, IB  eeaentially  a  private  enterprise. 

(4)  Municipal  Bonds:  Want  of  Power  to  Issue,  Notice  of 
Presumed:  Bonds  issued  by  a  municipality  in  aid  of  strictly 
private  enterprises,  are  void — void  from  the  beginning,  and 
void  into  whosesoever  hands  they  may  have  come. 

The  state  attorney,  citing  this  decision,  said  all  bonds  of  this 
description  were  void,  and  money  collected  from  the  people  to 
pay  tbem,  was  not  taxation  but  robbery,  and  no  ofScer  should 
levy  and  no  person  shonld  pay  sach  a  tax.** 

One  would  naturally  expect  this  decision  to  have  a  deep  last- 
ing effect  upon'  the  bond  legislation  in  Kansas.  But  such  was 
not  the  case.  There  was  some  latitude  left  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  phrase  "private  enterprise."  Railroads,  of  course, 
did  not  come  in  this  class.  Mai^r  people  considered  flouring 
mills  as  being  something  more  than  private  enterprises.  The 
passage  of  special  laws  received  but  very  little  check  indeed 
from  this  decision.  So,  on  the  whole,  the  effects  of  the  decision 
were  only  temporary,  although  a  period  of  debt  repudiation 
was  initiated  by  it. 

Xjeavenworth  county  and  city  furnish  one  of  the  most  con- 
Bpimuous  cases  of  municipal  debt  repudiation  of  this  period. 
Holders  of  bonds  of  these  two  municipalities  brought  a  motion 
before  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  in  1878,  against  the  of- 
ficials of  the  above  corporations  to  attach  them  for  contempt  for 
not  making  a  tax  levy  to  pay  the  judgment  on  the  eoup(»i8  of 
their  bonds.  The  citizens  of  the  county  arose  against  the  pro- 
cedure and  upheld  their  oCBcials  in  disobeying  the  court.  The 
debt  of  the  county  and  city  had  run  up  to  over  $2,000,000,  twice 
the  state  debt.  A  compromise,  as  was  usual  in  these  cases,  was 
effected  and  the  creditors  had  to  he  satisfied  with  the  payment 
of  the  debt  as  thus  scaled  down. 

An  official  report  before  a  special  session  of  the  legislature 
in  1875  shows  what  excesses  these  municipalities  of  liie  state  in- 
dulged in,  and  how  inevitable  compromise  or  bald  repudiation 

^AuMtor't  Report,  1813,  p.  1*,  IS. 
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was."  This  was  the  period  of  reaction  in  the  state,  and  thia 
report  before  the  legislature  showed  the  following  deplorable 
conditions : 

(1)  Harper  county  had  but  641  inhabitants  and  a  bonded 
debt  of  $40,000,  or  $62.40  per  capita. 

(2)  Comanche  county  had  only  634  inhabitants,  and  a  bonded 
debt  of  $72,000,  or  $113.57  per  capita. 

(3)  Barber  ooont?  had  but  608  inhabitants,  and  a  bonded 
debt  of  $141,300,  or  $232.40  per  capita. 

Considering  a  family  as  ooosisting  of  five  persons,  Barber 
county  found  itself  burdened  with  a  hopeless  debt  of  $1,162 
per  family. 

And  yet  this  was  practically  only  the  beginning  of  municipal 
debt-making  in  Kansas.  Where  ctHupromises  were  not  at- 
tempted, the  debt  was  usually  refunded,  and  thus  the  bnrden 
of  debt  paying  was  put  off  some  twenty  years,  that  is,  till  in 
the  nineties.    At  that  time  the  burden  did  not  prove  any  lighter. 

"  Late*  of  Satiaat,  Special  SeBBion,  18TS,  cb.  2. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
CRAZE  IN  RAILROAD  EXPANSION,  1879-1889 

This  was  a  decade  of  expansion  in  Kansas.  The  reaction  of 
1i  had  been  forgotten.  Railroad  building  was  pushed  with 
unheard-of  rapidity,  over  6,000  miles  of  new  line  being  con- 
stmcted  in  ten  yearB.  Expan^on  grew  into  speculation,  espec- 
ially  during  the  years  1883  to  1888.  Eastern  capital  was  lavishly 
loaned,  not  only  to  further  the  railroad  enterprises,  but  also 
on  mortgage  security.  The  business  of  banking  was  practically 
unregulated  by  the  state,  and  remained  so  till  the  passage  of  a 
banking  law  a  few  years  later.  This  gave  rise  to  an  irregular 
system  of  banking,  for  many  institutions  that  had  originally 
been  oiganized  as  real  estate  loan  companies,  and  many  indi- 
viduals and  iirms  were  engaged  in  receiving  deposits,  while 
their  principal  business  was  entirely  foreign  to  legitimate  bank- 
ing.' Many  of  these  alleged  banks  had  not  only  their  entire 
capital,  but  a  large  portion  of  their  deposits  invested  in  un- 
productive and  unsalable  real  estate. 

Building  and  loan  associations  sprang  into  prominence  during 
this  period.  First  came  the  local  associations  of  the  small 
towns,  usually  organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of  assisting  in 
building  homes  for  persons  of  moderate  means.  Their  boards 
of  directors  were  as  a  rule  composed  of  substantial  business 
men,  serving  without  pay.  These  were  fruitful  of  much  gooLt. 
Bat  these  local  institutions  popularized  the  loan  association 
Imsiness,  and  soon  advantage  was  taken  of  this  by  bogus  con- 
cerns, principally  "national"  building  and  loan  associations. 
These  began  about  1880  to  operate  extensively  in  the  state  and 
were  soon'  transacting  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  business, 

'  t  Blen.    Report,   Baak   Comm.,   IBBS-H. 
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lai^y  witb  eaatem  capital.  Tlie  state  fumished  no  ofStMal 
supervision  or  scrutiny  of  these  eoneerns,  until  the  whole  com- 
monwealth was  overrun  with  them.  Many  of  these  companies 
were  "organized  by  men  wholly  unfitted  by  experience  to  con- 
duct t^is  business  successfully,  and  others  were  organized, 
judging  from  their  manner  of  transacting  business,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  robbing  their  customers  at  both  ends  of  the  line. 
Companies  with  an  alleged  capital  of  $25,000,  $50,000,  or  $100,- 
000,  with  probably  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  paid  up,  did  not 
hesitate  to  guarantee  the  payment,  both  principal  and  interest, 
of  loans  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars,  which  were  often  dis- 
posed of  through  gross  misrepresentations  as  to  the  value  of 
the  securities  and  the  standing  of  the  companies.  When  the 
time  for  the  payment  of  these  obligations  arrived,  troubles  be- 
gan."* 

This  was  a  period  of  speculation,  as  has  been  said.  Irriga- 
tion was  being  pushed  in  the  arid  region  of  the  state.  This  was 
the  season  of  eastern  speculation  in  real  estate  mortgages.  For 
it  was  at  this  time  that  Euisas  had  the  unenviable  record  of 
leading  the  whole  United  States  in  the  per  cent,  of  her 
mortgaged  farms.  Much  over  half  of  her  farm  land  was  mort- 
gaged. If  we  may  accept  the  returns  of  the  Eleventh  Census 
on  this  point  in  the  years  1886,  1887,  1888,  1889  and  1890  the 
per  cent,  of  mortgaged  lands  of  the  total  farm  land  was  60.38, 
68.92,  72.70,  70.29  and  60.32  per  cent,  respectively.'  Only  two 
other  states,  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota,  had  over  half  their 
land  mortgaged. 

The  question  of  the  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  intosicatiog  drinks  in  Kansas  came  to  a  decision  at  this  time. 
It  was  of  course  a  social  question  of  subsidiary  fiscal  importance 
in  local  finance.  For  many  urged  the  argument  that  saloon 
license  fees  were  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  city  schools. 
But  when  the  matter  was  put  to  the  people,  a  constitutional 

■  t  Report  Bent!  Comm. 

'an  0«(M<M.-  Volume  oo  Keal  Bitate  Mortgaget.  Tbe  Btaln  Dtareit  tbe 
Eanau  neord  ot  1890  irere — 

B.  D.. .61.76  per  «ent  Is 46.05  p«r  cent.  N.  T.. .40.43  per  MUt. 

Nebr., .64.73  p*r  ceDt  D.  C. ,61.25  p«t  cent,  N.  D...4fl.7S  per  c?llt. 
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fimetidiiieiit  was  adopted  forever  prohibiting  the  manufscture 
and  sale  of  intoxicants  in  KanBBfi.* 

Tax  Laws. — The  tax  laws  of  this  decade  represent  little  change 
of  any  importance  or  wisdom.  Each  governor  discussed  the 
subject  in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  urging  revision  of  tiie 
laws.  Such  revision  was  needed.  Governor  Martin  argued, 
because  the  laws'  defects,  universally  recognized,  were  or- 
ganic." But  the  short  biennial  session  of  the  legislature  gave 
little  time  or  opportunity  for  devising  any  new  methods  of  taxa- 
tion, or  improving  on  the  old.  The  stereotyped  exhortation 
of  "rigid  economy,"  sounded  in  each  gubematoilal  message, 
together  with  the  jealousy  of  the  public  over  new  expenditures 
infiueneed  the  legislature  to  refrain  from  incurring  the  expense 
of  a  tax  commission  of  any  kind.  So  the  matter  drifted  on  till 
sufficient  grievances  were  accumulated  to  command  popular  at- 
tention. But  it  was  over  a  decade  after  the  close  of  this  period 
when  a  tax  commission  is  heard  of  again.  The  principal  tax 
legislation  at  this  time  pertained  to  railroads  and  Pullman 
sleeping  cars,  and  this  will  be  explained  under  the  discussion  of 
railroads  below. 

Income. — The  income  of  the  state  during  this  decade  was  suf- 
ficient to  meet  all  current  expenses,  and  was  free  from  any 
violent  fluctuations.  As  Governor  St.  John  expressed  it  in  1881  f 
"We  are  creating  no  new  debts,  but  pay  as  we  go."  In  fact 
there  was  regularly  a  surplus  in  the  treasury  of  considerable- 
magnitude,  although  the  tax  rate  was  lower  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time.  S  nee  the  tax  laws  remained,  uniform  throughout 
the  period,  the  total  assessed  valuations  reflected  the  same  uni- 
formity, increasing  gradually  from  year  to  year  till  1889, 
when  a  maximum  was  reached.  Then  began  a  period  of  de- 
cline. 

State  treasurers  reported  assessed  valuations  and  taxes  as  foU 
lows: 

•Araradment  adopted  Not.  2,  1880. 

Vot«  for 62,302=  63%  per  cent 

Tots  agmlnat.  ..84,804=47%  per  cent. 
Majority  lor.,  7,898=  4M  per  eent. 
*MetiaiK  of  Oov.  UarHit,  1889. 
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Aside  from  taxation,  the  state  derived  a  small  income  from 
fees  and  from  the  industries  conducted  at  the  state  penitentiaiy. ' 
The  principal  fees  were  derived  from  insurance  companies,  ag- 
gregating from  $15,000  to  $20,000  a  year. 

Expenditures. — The  expenditures  of  the  state  during  this 
period  show  a  widening  of  the  field  of  state  activity,  and  the 
gradual  assumption  of  new  powers  and  responsibilities.  Both 
the  health  of  the  citizens,  and  their  material  interests  were  made 
matters  of  public  concern  and  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  taken 
into  the  state's  eare.  This  we  see  in  the  creation  of  new  "com- 
missions," "boards,"  "bureaus."  etc.,  and  in  certain  other  new 
lines  of  expenditure.  To  give  a  mere  catalogue  of  these  addi- 
tions to  the  state's  economy  during  this  decade,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing list:  First,  the  railroad  commission,  to  secure  justice 
in  rates,  charges,  etc.,  as  between  the  railroad  corporations  and 
the  individuals  o£  the  state ;  a  mine  inspector  comes  next ;  a  live 
stock  sanitary  commis^on  is  organized  to  safeguard  the  stock- 
raising  interests  of  the  state,  especially  a'.:ainsl  incursions  o£ 
diseased  Texas  eattle;  a  labor  bureau  is  now  first  heard  from; 
the  state  board  of  health  is  created  in  1887 ;  a  xilk  commission 
is  also  established  the  same  year  to  transplant  this  exotic  indus- 
try to  Kansas  soil;  a  wise  provision  is  made  at  this  time  ,'or  a 
forestry  commission,  for  the  state's  needs  along  this  line  are  be- 
yond question.  A  sugar  subsidy  is  granted  in  1889  to  foster  the 
culture  of  the  sugar  beet  in  Kansas,  but  this,  like  the  silk  com- 
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mission  idea  above,  proves  rather  ehimerical.  The  beef  combine 
commission  of  1889  completes  the  catalogue  of  new  expenditures. 
for  this  period. 

By  an  inspection  of  these  functions,  we  see  that  some  repre^- 
sent  mere  temporary  activities;  others  permanent.  Mine  in- 
spection and  railway  supervision,  for  instance,  must  by  their 
very  nature  remain  permanent  state  activities.  Another  funetioa 
discernible  in  the  above  list  is  that  of  protection,  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  federal  protective  tariff  is  said  to  be  a  protection  to 
infant  industries.  Thus,  the  silk  commission  is  obviously  in- 
tended merely  to  put  this  young  industry  on  its  feet  and  then 
let  it  walk  alone.  So  also  the  policy  of  granting  subsidies  to 
growers  of  sugar  beets.  We  see  this  industrial  side  of  the  state 
developing  from  year  to  year.  Had  the  state  constitution  not 
expressly  forbidden  the  state's  being  a  party  to  pny  worts  of 
internal  improvement,  we  would  doubtless  have  seen  some  ex- 
travagant operations  in  this  field.  For  many  times  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  on  the  legislature  for  direct  and  open  aid 
from  the  state  to  private  enterprises.  A  typical  example  is 
furnished  by  a  case  in  1885,  when  the  soi^hum  sugar  industry 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  private  individuals  gave  promise  of  at 
least  great  possibilities.  Their  hope  of  state  aid  was  stroi^ 
mough  to  embolden  them  to  seek  it.  The  governor  presented 
their  wishes  to  the  legislature  in  these  words,  "It  is  urged  by  & 
number  of  citizens,  that  the  state  should  encourage  this  industry, 
and  I  call  your  attention  to  their  suggestion."*  But  direct  aid 
of  this  kind  had  to  come  from  Ihe  municipalities. 

Fiscal  Affairs. — The  chief  item  of  interest  in  the  fiscal  affaiiB 
of  this  period  is  the  public  debt.  A  little  over  one-half  million 
dollars  of  bonded  debt  fell  due.  Of  this,  $452,500  was  bearing  7 
per  cent,  interest ;  $101,275,  6  per  cent,  interest.  This  was  aU 
paid  excepting  $103,000,  which  was  refunded  at  4  per  cent,  by 
an  issue  of  20-year  bonds.  These  were  all  purchased  by  the 
permanent  school  fund  and  hence  the  state  simply  had  to  pay  in- 
terest to  itself  on  them.  The  payment  of  these  matured  bonds 
meant  a  decrease  of  $33,631  in  the  state's  annual  interest  ex- 
penditure. 

•Mettape  of  Occ.  Martin,  1885. 
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The  sinking  fund  was  wisely  administered  at  this  time,  under 
'the  provisions  of  the  1875  law.  United  States  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $98,600  were  purchased  at  a  little  above  par.  These 
were  sold  a  little  later  at  119^-  thus  realizing  for  the  state  a 
premium  of  $18,950.50.^  Another  large  increase  to  this  fund 
came  from  the  payment  of  certain  claims  by  the  government. 
The  sum  of  $332,308.13  was  remitted  for  expenses  incurred  in 
"repelling  invasions  and  suppressing  Indian  hostilities."*  There 
was  placed  $282,500  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking  fund ;  and  to  the 
general  revenue  fund,  $49,808.13. 

The  school  fund  was  augmented  considerably  during  this 
period  by  the  sale  of  school  lands.  At  first  the  state  had  been 
rather  prodigal  w'ith  these  lands  and  loose  in  her  methods  of 
--disposing  of  them,  letting  them  go  at  under-appraised  values. 
The  idea  of  saving  the  unearned  increment  in'  these  lands  to  die 
«tate  failed  to  gain  very  much  favor,  and  hence  the  policy  of 
selling  them  as  rapidly  as  possible  was  inaugurated.  Their  in* 
crease  in  value  falling  thus  to  the  settlers,  it  was  hoped,  would 
-stimulate  permanent  improvements  and  a  more  rapid  develop* 
ment  of  the  state's  resources.  Before  certain  regulations  were 
interposed  in  1886,  these  lands  were  frequently  the  subject  of 
speculation  in  such  manner  as  to  defeat  the  state's  aim  of  per- 
manent improvements.  According  to  the  opinion  of  the  state's 
■attorney  general,  the  permanent  school  fund,  up  to  1886,  had 
lost  at  least  $1,000,000  through  lack  of  proper  attention  to  the 
sale  of  school  lands  and  through  frauds  perpetuated  by  syndi- 
cates, speculators,  etc.  "Before  the  pa-ssage  of  this  act,"  says 
the  attorney  general,"  "the  practice  has  been  for  speculators  to 
hire  four  young  men  or  at  least  four  individuals,  equipped  with 
a  wagon  and  team  of  horses,  cattle  or  mules,  and  four  little 
houses  made  of  lumber  so  arranged  that  they  could  be  put  to- 
gether with  bolts  in  a  very  short  time.  They  would  come  to 
the  center  of  a  section  of  school  land,  each  locating  upon  the 
inner  comer  of  a  quarter-section,  and  there  remain  for  a  day 
or  two.  until  the  easily  beguiled  appraisers  appeared,  when  the 
lands  would  be  appraised  as  having  been  settled  upon  and  im- 

'Tfmi»MrPr'"  Report.   1883-84. 

•Special  Ueitage  of  <3ov.  Jforlf*,  1888. 

■  5  Bi™    Report,  All']/.  Ofnl.,  18B5-««. 
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provements  made  to  the  ext«nt  of  $25.  The  appraisers  would 
disappear,  and  bo  would  the  settlers.  The  evening  or  the  next 
momiog  would  find  them  comfortably  settled  upon  another  sec* 
tion  of  school  land,  where  during  the  following  day  they  would 
again  be  visited  by  the  appraisers,  and  in  this  manner  they 
would  move  from  section  to  section,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of  school  lands  have  thus  been 
fraudulently  sold  at  $3  an  acre,  worth,  in  fact,  from  $3  to  $10." 
The  most  serious  faults  of  this  loose  system  were  these: 

(1)  The  control  of  the  sale  of  school  lands  was  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  wanted  to  buy, 

(2)  Appraisement  was  made  by  immediate  neighbors  of  those 
who  wanted  to  buy. 

(3)  Proceeds  of  sales  were  reduced  by  big  fees  allowed  local 
officers,  amounting  to  from  $12,000  to  $16,000  annually.  De- 
falcations of  county  treasurers  also  cost  this  fund  some  $40,000. 

The  creation  of  a  state  land  department,  under  the  1886  act, 
gave  this  business  the  unified  and  central  control  which  it  needed. 

Kailroada. — This  decade  stands  out  above  all  others  in  Kansas 
history  for  its  pre-eminence  in  railroad  building.  It  has  been 
variously  described  as  a  craze,  a  mania,  and  even  a  delirium  in 
railway  construction.  The  figures  themselves  are  an  eloquent 
description  of  the  situaticm  and  so  they  are  presented.  For  con- 
Ten'ience's  sake,  the  table  also  shows  the  subsidies  granted  each 
year: 

Railwat  Uilxaob  (Main  Track)  and  Scb^idifs,  1879-89, 
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These  totals  do  not  include  the  142  miles  of  increase  from  1878 
to  1879,  but  only  show  the  increase  for  one  decade,  whieh  is 
6,277  miles.  The  remarkable  increase  of  2,100  miles  was  made 
in  the  year  1888.  This  was  as  much  as  had  been  built  during 
the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  state's  history.  And  in  these 
firat  twenty-five  years  population  had  increased  six-fold,  or  from 
107,000  to  650,000.  But  during  this  decade  of  railroad  expan- 
sion while  the  roads  increased  257  per  cent.,  population  increased 
only  75  per  cent.  This  shows  that  there  was  too  much  of  a 
stimulus  somewhere  and  a  glance  at  the  right-hand  column  in 
the  above  table  will  show  where  it  was. 

A  change  in  public  feelings  towards  railroads  begins  to  show 
itself  in  this  period.  We  no  longer  find  them  referred  to  proudly 
as  "these  grand  enterprises."  Instead,  they  are  called  a  source 
of  anxiety  and  apprehension.' °  The  actual  status  of  public  opin- 
ion  on  the  railroad  question  was  summed  up  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner in  Governor  Glick's  message  of  1883,  and  an  extended  quota- 
tion from  this  will  be  very  much  in  point.  He  said,  in  part,  "It 
is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  railroads  have,  in  a  sense,  made  the 
state.  They  have  by  means  of  circulars  and  pamphlets  exten- 
sively advertised  the  state,  and  thus  brought  it  to  the  attention 
of  thousands  of  immigrants  who  have  settled  among  us,  and  are 
now  an  important  class  of  our  population.  They  have  aided  in 
the  general  material  development  of  our  resources,  and  have 
proved  themselves  an  invaluable  agency  i  and  all  this  is  thoiv 
oughly  appreciated  by  the  public. 

"While  this  is  true,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  state  has  made 
the  railroads;  so  that  a  mutual  ob'igation  exists  between  them. 
To  encourage  and  promote  and  aid  the  building  of  rwlroada 
throughout  the  state,  our  citizens  very  wisely  procured  from  the 
General  Government  large  grants  of  lands,  supplemented  by  a 
donation  from  our  own  state  of  500,000  acres  of  our  school 
lands  and  government  and  municipal  bonds  with  first-mortgage 
guaranteed  bonds,  amounting  to  about  $27,806,000;  so  that  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land  and  millions  of  dollars  of  money  have 
been  donated  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  various  railroads 
of  the  state. 

^Mutagt  of  acv.  UorUn.  18g5. 
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"These  generous  donations  o£  lands  and  bonds  were  made 
by  the  people  of  Kansas  for  the  purpose  of  building  the  maf;- 
nificent  railroad  system  of  the  state,  and  for  their  generous 
treatment  they  expected  generous,  or  at  least,  fair  treatment  in 
return,  and  for  years  this  expectation  was  fully  met.  These  lib- 
eral subsidies  at  the  outset,  enabled  the  projectors  of  our  rail- 
roads not  only  to  build  and  equip  and  maintain  the  roads  in 
question  in  a  style  second  to  none  in  the  country,  but  they  also 
placed  the  original  constructors  in  a  position  to  greatly  enrich 
themselves  as  individuals.  *  •  '  And  yet,  profitable  as  railroad 
building  has  been  to  the  construction  companies,  the  state  and 
the  people  did  not  complain  or  interpose  any  obstacles  to  the  suc- 
cessful construction  of  railroads,  until  the  passage  of  the  'con< 
solidation  act'  [1870],  authorizing  railroads  to  consolidate  and 
lease  railroads." 

Advantage  was  taken  of  this  act,  says  Governor  Glick,  and  by 
methods  of  "pooling  their  earnings,"  "stifiing  competition,"  and 
other  "high-handed  and  outrageous  things,"  the  roads  did 
serious  wrongs  to  the  people.  Another  evil  adverted  to  by  the 
Governor  was  the  manipulation  of  state  politics  by  the  railroads. 
He  further  complained  that  the  roads  were  shifting  their  own 
burden  of  taxation  on  the  Kansas  farmer,  "Never,"  concludes 
the  Governor,  "in  the  history  of  the  world  have  any  people  been 
subjected  to  greater  abuses  than  have  the  people  of  Kansas  for 
the  last  five  years." 

This  ringing  philippic  against  t^ie  railroads  called  forth  some 
legislative  action  on  the  subject.  A  state  board  of  railroad 
commissioners  was  created.  The  law  provided  that  this  conunis- 
sion  should  be  maintained  by  a  pro  rata  tax  on  the  railroads,  ac- 
cording to  their  assessed  valuation,  but  the  Kansas  Supreme 
Court  denied  the  validity  of  such  a  law."  The  powers  of  this 
commission  were  much  restricted,  being  principally  advisory. 
However,  some  results  were  accomplished  in  lowering  freight 
rates,  lessening  discrimination,  and  curing  local  disaffectious. 
Complaint  was  made  that  more  power  should  be  given  to  this 
board.  This  board,  of  course,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  assess- 

"Flrtl  Report,  Board  of  R.  R.  Commiiilonen,  18B3. 
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ment  of  railroads,  that  falling  to  the  state  board  of  railroad 


Railroads  put  out  collateral  branches  for  the  conquest  of  adja~ 
cent  territory — "system  perfecting"  as  they  called  it.  Prelini' 
inary  surveys  were  made  through  the  numerous  cities,  towns,  and 
Tillages,  and  very  often  just  outside,  or  within  a  few  miles  of 
these  places.  This  was  to  stir  up  emulation  and  rival  bidding 
among  the  municipalities  on  or  near  the  projected  road.  For 
it  generally  happened  that  the  settlers  were  already  convinced 
that  this  prospective  road  was  the  one  thing  wanting  to  their 
permanent  prosperity.  And  indeed,  today  many  towns  illufl- 
trate  the  force  of  this  railroad  factor  in  making  or  marring  a 
place,  for,  scattered  over  the  prairies  of  the  state  are  numerous 
towns  that,  as  soon  as  a  railroad  came  to  them,  sprang  ahead  of 
their  neighbors  that  got  no  roads.  But  towns  were  not  satisfied 
with  one  road.  They  were  just  as  anxious  to  secure  a  second, 
and  thus  become  junction  points.  And  in  view  of  these  facts, 
we  can  understand  why  such  enormous  aid  was  granted  by  the 
municipalities. 

According  to  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Bail- 
road  Commissioners,  the  municipalities,  up  to  the  year  1884,  had 
voted  railroad  bonds  amounting  to  $9,504,385.50.  From  July 
1, 1885,  to  November  1,  1886 — that  is,  one  year  and  four  months, 
they  voted  $10,151,600.  While  some  of  these  bonds  were  never 
issued,  still  the  amount  sold  was  vast,  compared  with  the  wealth 
of  the  communities  issuing  them. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  how  could  such  enormous  sub- 
sidies be  granted  under  the  limitations  of  the  1876  law  t  This 
was  a  general  law,  as  we  saw,  limiting  county  aid  to  $100,000, 
plus  5  per  cent,  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  county,  and  with 
the  general  proviso  that  the  total  amount  of  aid  should  not 
exceed  $4,000  a  mile  to  any  railroad."  If  we  examine  subsequmt 
legislation,  we  lind  repeated  instances  of  special  laws  exempting 
municipalities  from  the  operation  of  this  general  law. 

Mission  Township  Jn  Neosho  county,  for  example,  was  per- 
mitted to  aid  Kansas  railroad  companies  to  the  amount  o£ 
$25,000,  and  was  authorized  to  grant  $4,000  a  mile  to  "any  rail- 

"tnira  of  me.  ch9.  106,  107. 
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road  that  may  be  hereafter  constructed  through  said  township." 
A  specific  exemption  was  granted  from  the  limitations  of  the 
1876  law."  Another  statute  authorized  certain  townships  to  vote 
aid  to  an  amount  so  that  a  levy  of  1  per  cent,  would  pay  the 
interest  on  the  bonds,  and  were  at  the  same  time  made  exempt 
from  the  1876  limitations.^*  Still  another  township,  the  same 
year,  was  allowed  to  vote  aid  to  the  extent  of  $25,000." 

The  legislature  of  1887  passed  another  general  law,  limiting 
total  aid  to  railroads  to  $2,000  a  mile."  This  was,  of  course,  after 
the  mischief  had  lai^ly  been  done.  The  pressure  of  public  opin- 
ion was  strong  enough  so  that  a  strict  observance  of  this  law 
might  have  been  expected.  But  the  same  legislature  that  enacted 
this  law  passed  four  other  laws  tending  to  weaken  it  or  con- 
travene it  directly. 

A  bond  issue  of  the  city  of  Lyons  of  $35,000  was  legalized.*^ 
The  city  of  Winfield  was  authorized  to  vote  $50,000  of  railroad 
aid."  Ellsworth  township  had  illegally  voted  $40,000  in  Sep- 
tember, 1886,  and  this  action  was  now  legalized."  Likewise 
the  action  of  Cawker  township  under  a  previous  law,  was  legal- 
ized.*" 

Many  of  these  bonds  were  for  30  years  at  10  per  cent.,  so  that 
for  each  dollar  received  the  municipality  ultimately  returned 
four  dollars.  Six  per  cent,  was  the  lowest  rate  of  interest,  but 
higher  rates  were  the  most  common. 

A  great  deal  of  litigation'  was  had  as  to  the  legality  of  these 
bonds,  but  the  almost  invariable  result  was  that  the  courts  af- 
firmed the  binding  nature  of  these  obligations.^' 

This  aid  of  the  municipalities  was  in  addition  to  the  magnifi- 
cent land  subsidies  donated  by  the  general  government  and  by 
the  state.  The  extent  of  these  land  gifts  is  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

"LOKi  of  JSM.  ch.  132, 

"  La<r»  o[  /SM.  ih.  138. 

"Laarof  ISSS.  ch.   137. 

'•LtHct  0/  T8S7,  ch.   ]S3. 

"  LaK$  of  BUft,  cb.   187. 

"/Wd.,  ISS7,  ch.  18». 

"  lUd.,  isa,  ch.  193. 

»/W(J..  ch.  ]B4. 

"  PourlA  Ann.  Report,  R.  R.  Commlitionerl,  p.  4,  B. 
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Railroad  Land  Grants  m  Kansas. » 

Union   Pacific    (Kansas  DlTlslon) 5,087 

AtcbiiOD,  Topelia.  and  Banta  Ft ..2,980, 

UlBBOurl,  KftDBss  and  Teiu 1,041; 

Eansas  Clt;.  Lawrence  and  Boutbem  Keneaa 246, 

KaDBRB  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf 89, 


338  00  una 
T69  IT  aciM 

ST4  00  aeret 

6T2  43  acra 


Total    9,384,477  IG  acrei 

Counting  this  land  worth  $3.50  per  acre — a  very  low  average — 
we  get  a  total  value  of  $32,880,670  for  these  land  gifts  to  the 
five  railroads. 

Taxation  was  escaped  on  nearly  all  this  land,  by  the  simple 
method  of  not  perfecting  the  title  on  it  till  it  was  needed  for 
purposes  of  sale.  Thus  the  Union  Pacific,  up  to  January,  1882, 
had  only  taken  out  patents  on  883,772  acres,  leaving  several 
millions  in  its  own  hands  for  all  purposes  except  taxation.  This 
represented  a  loss  to  the  state  of  some  $250,000  in  taxes  annually. 
Here  then  was  a  plain  ease  where  the  unearned  increment  went 
to  the  holders  of  the  land. 

A  provision  appears  in  the  Compiled  Laws  of  1885,  requiring 
the  roads  in  unorganized  counties  to  pay  a  tax  to  the  state  treas- 
urer, as  per  the  levy  of  the  auditor.  This  meant  a  big  savings 
to  the  state.  Roads  hauling  Pullman  or  other  sleeping  cars  were 
made  liable  for  a  tax  on  the  same. 

Public  opinion  concerning  the  Pullman  company  had  about 
the  same  tone  as  it  did  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  railroads. 
Governor  Martin  in  his  message  of  1887  voiced  this  feeling  very 
well  when  he  said:  "Foreign  corporations  should  be  forced  to 
pay  a  tax  on  cars  used  in  the  carrying  trade  of  Kansas.  The 
Pullman  Car  Company  has  never  paid  a  dollar  of  tax  in  Kansas. 
The  tax-dodging  practiced  by  these  wealthy  corporations  is  not 
only  an  outrage  on  the  people  who  are  compelled  to  bear  burdens 
thus  shirked,  but  is  insulting  to  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the 
state."  But  the  climax  of  objurgation  was  not  reached  till  the 
attorney  general  was  heard  from.  "Notwithstanding  the  fact," 
he  said,  in  speaking  of  the  Pullman  company,  "that  this  great 
corporation  has  spread  its  arms  out  all  over  this  country  like  a 

"  Firit  jRit.  Report  S.  B.  CommfMloncrtt,  p.  Se,  39. 
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colossal  octopus,  and  is  sapping  the  life  out  of  a  traveling  pub- 
lic by  a  system  of  exorbitant  and  fixed  rates  for  accommoda- 
tions, and  with  its  army  of  half-paid  employes,  it  declines  to  pay 
taxes  in  any  State  or  Territory,  except  the  state  of  its  domi- 
■cile."" 

The  matter  of  paying  taxes  was  forced  upon  this  company  for 
the  first  time  in  1886,  by  the  state  board  of  railroad  assessors. 
A  stubborn  fight  was  made  in  the  courts  to  evade  this  tax  alto- 
gether, but  the  attempt  at  evasion'  was  unsuccessful.  The  Pull- 
man company  brought  suit  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
District  of  Kansas,  praying  that  county  treasurers  be  enjoined 
from  collecting  any  tax  from  this  company.  The  bill  of  com- 
plaint claimed;  (1)  that  the  company's  domicile  and  place  of 
business  was  in  Cook  county,  Illinois,  and  there  was  the  situs  of 
all  its  personal  property;.  (2)  that  the  company  was  not  subject 
to  taxation  in  Kansas;  and  (3)  that  it  was  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce." 

The  company  further  set  forth  that  the  board  of  railroad  as- 
-sessors,  "in  violation  of  duty,  wrongfully  and  unlawfully  as- 
sumed to  and  did  assess  and  value  at  $116,246,56  for  purpose  of 
taxation  the  property  of  said  company  used  in  Kansas."  There 
was  accordingly  levied  a  "large  and  burdensome  tax,  in  the  ag- 
gregate amounting  to  more  than  $3,000." 

The  matter  was  pending  before  the  courts  lor  four  years,  and 
then  the  decision  was  handed  down  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  to  the  effect  that  cars  employed  in  interstate  com- 
merce may  be  taxed."  Kansas  accordingly  pro  rated  a  tax  on 
Pullman  ears  in  proportion  to  the  miles  run  in  Kansas  as  com- 
pared with  total  mileage.  The  earning  capacity  of  the  cars 
was  not  taken  into  consideration,  but  simply  their  cost  of  con- 
struction as  ordinary  articles  of  personal  property,  A  further 
analysis  of  this  method  will  be  given  in  a  later  chapter. 

Municipal  Finance. — Municipal  financial  matters  during  this 
period  were  involved  largely  in  aid  of  railroads,  as  we  have  just 
seen.    This  was  the  principal  object  of  expenditure.    Other  ob- 

■>  Report  of  Attorncv  General,  1S97-B9. 
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jects  for  which  debt8  were  contracted,  were  city  halls,  water- 
works, county  courthouses,  jails,  bridges,  and  school  houses.  The 
preponderance  of  railway  aid  over  other  forms  o£  debUnerease 
is  however,  characteristic  of  this  period. 

The  early  state  laws  contemplated  a  policy  of  paying  all  mu- 
nicipal indebtedness  when  due,  and  not  the  refunding  of  these 
debts.  But  the  magnitude  of  these  debts  became  much  greater 
than  bad  been  anticipated.  Accori^iiigly,  the  legislature  in  1879 
passed  a  law  cabling  municipalities  to  refund  their  indebted- 
neB3.  This  applied  t«  bonded  indebtedness  only.  But  these 
local  divisions  interpreted  it  as  meaning  power  to  "compromise 
and  refund  their  matured  and  maturing  indebtedness  of  every 
kind  and  description  whatsoever,  upon  such  terms  as  could  be 
agreed  upon,  and  to  issue  new  bonds  •  •  "  in  payment  for  any 
sums  so  compromised.'"'  Bonds  were  thus  issued  to  pay  for 
county-seat  wars,  and  to  meet  other  extravagant  and  unauthor- 
ized expenditures. 

» Meaeoge  of  Ooo.  Martin,  1888. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
MXJNICIPAL  SUBSIDIES  AND  DEBTS,  1889-1902 


The  general  features  of  this  period  may  well  be  passed  briefly 
in  review,  before  entering  upon  a  detailed  discussion  of  the 
strictly  financial  subjects.  This  period  is  remarkable  for  the 
piling  up  of  huge  debts  by  the  local  divisions  of  the  state. 
The  state  debt,  under  the  constitutional  limit  of  $1,000,000,  can 
never  be  of  any  serious  importance  to  the  people,  especially  as 
population  increases.  But  here  at  this  time  we  find  the  munici- 
pal debts  running  up  to  a  grand  total  of  over  $37,000,000. 
That  is,  the  interest  alone  on  this  indebtedness  was  annually 
three  times  as  large  as  the  whole  state  debt.  It  is  evident  from  this 
that  "government  of  the  people,  by  tlic  people  and  for  the  peo- 
ple" comes  more  and  more  to  mean  government  through  the 
local  divisions  of  the  state.  This  entails  a  larger  debt  on  the 
people  even  than  the  federal  government,  as  is  shown  in  Appen- 
dix E.  The  one  significant  thing  about  municipal  debts  and 
municipal  subsidies,  evidenced  throu^out  this  period,  is  the 
fact  that  inasmuch  as  they  lacked  any  constitutiMial  limitations, 
they  lacked  any  fixed  limitations  whatever.  For  the  changing 
limits  set  by  the  state  legislatures  fluctuated  with  each  recurring 
session,  and  even  such  general  regulations  as  were  enacted  were 
emascalated  by  numerous  special  exemptions.  Evidence  in  sup- 
port of  this  declaration  is  adduced  in  a  paragraph  below  on  the 
subject  of  municipal  finance. 

The  decade,  1880  to  1890,  was  one  of  rapid  growth  for  the 
onmnon wealth  of  Kansas,  and  this  seemed  to  breed  a  spirit  of 
speculation  and  adventure.  Population  increased  43  per  cent., 
reaching  1,427,096  in'  1890 ;  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  state 
in  the  same  time  increased  116.5  per  cent,  and  the  amount  of 
[791 
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capital  invested  in  manufactures  302  per  cent.  But  the  reaction 
was  sudden  and  sharp.  Hard  times  set  in  about  1890,  followed 
by  three  or  four  years  of  poor  crops.  The  value  of  all  agricul- 
tural products  in  1894  was  only  $113,000,000,  as  against  $147,- 
000,000  ten  years  before.'  Discontent  spread  among  the  farmers. 
The  railroad  bonds  voted  in  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies 
were  coming  due.  This  led  the  farmers  to  lift  their  voices 
against  the  railroads  and  ask  for  rate  reduction.  In  1888  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  waxed  strong,  being  a  movement  similar  to 
the  Grange  which  had  died  a  few  years  before.  In  1890  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  came  out  in  politics  as  the  People's  Party 
or  Populists.  Two  years  later  they  elected  a  governor,  and 
also  a  majority  in  the  state  senate.  They  stood  for  radical  re- 
forms in  railway  legislation  and  in  general  state  economy,  claim- 
ing that  what  was  needed  was  a  reduction  in  all  taxes.  One  in- 
novation they  attempted  in  the  way  of  reform  was  to  enact  the 
Ten  Commandments  into  a  state  statute,  with  penalties  at- 
tached.* 

The  financial  panic  of  1893  bore  heavily  upon  Kansas.  Many 
railroads  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  Bank  failures 
were  numerous.  Mortgage  indebtedness  on  farm  property  was 
enormous.  This  represented  large  investments  of  eastern  capital, 
and  with  the  money  panic  came  a  pressure  from  the  East  for  the 
pajTnent  of  these  mortgages  in  gold.  The  populists  of  Kansas 
were  desperately  in  earnest  over  the  free  silver  issue  and  were 
iwiUing  to  stake  their  all  on  the  success  of  the  "cause."  Many 
had  come  to  translate  their  lack  of  capital  as  being  simply  a 
lack  of  silver,  and  hence  they  warmly  took  sides  for  the  white 
metal.  To  protect  themselves,  the  farmers  secured  the  passage  of 
the  "Gold  Mortgage  Clause"  law,  providing  that  all  mortgages 
and  debts  to  be  paid  in  money  should  be  payable  in  either  the 
standard  silver  or  gold  coins  authorized  by  Congress,  all  stipu- 
lations in  the  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.'  Whether 
this  legislative  fiat  on  the  currency  question  really  entered  the 
domain  of  private  contract  and  did  any  good  admits  of  very 

'IS  Bien.  Koport,  Btatt  Board  of  Agr,  P«rt  ti,  p.  1040. 
■Haase  BlU  69B,   LeglBlatim   1897.    Bill  reid  second   time  kod   referred  to 
JadldBTT  ConcnlttM:  dl«d  tbere. 

'Laat  of  lan,  cb,  99. 
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Berioua  doubt. '  Industrial  conditions  soon  changed  for  the  bet- 
ter, so  that  the  danger,  supposed  to  be  averted  by  this  act,  no 
longer  existed.  Mortgage  indebtedness  also  gradually  decreased. 
But  the  weight  of  this  burden  in  the  early  part  of  this  period 
was  simply  startling,  and  shows  that  there  were  some  just  causes 
for  the  wail  of  calamity  that  went  up  all  over  the  state.  In  1890 
there  was  one  mortgage  in  force  for  every  family  of  five  persons 
in  the  state.*  The  mortgage  debt  per  capita  was  $170.  If  we 
add  this  private  debt  to  tbe  public  debts  resting  upon  each  person 
in  the  state,  we  have  a  grand  total  of  $210.35.'  For  the  average 
family  of  five  persons,  this  meant  an  indebtedness  of  over  $1,000. 
The  per  cent,  of  incumbered  land  in  the  United  States  was  28.86, 
while  in  Kansas  it  was  60.32  per  cent. 

After  tbe  panic  of  1893-94  came  a  season  of  good  crops  and 
good  prices.  Following  the  legislative  session  of  1897 — a  popu- 
listic  administration — the  People's  Party  r^idly  disintegrated. 

The  tax  laws  and  other  financial  matters  of  this  period  show 
some  interesting  developments  which  will  now  be  discussed  with 
some  particularity. 

Tax  Laws. — Discontent  with  the  various  tax  laws  grew  steadily 
during  this  time.  The  method  of  assessment  by  township 
trustees  came  in  for  a  particular  share  of  criticism.  Many  were 
in  favor  of  a  county  assessor  with  deputies.  Discussing  the 
evils  of  existing  methods,  Goverpor  Martin  (1889)  said,  "But 
it  b  certain  that  a  more  unfair,  inadequate  and  objectionable 
^stem  than  that  now  provided  by  our  laws  cannot  be  devised. 
Any  change,  therefore,  would  be  an  improvement."  Others 
blamed  the  administration  of  the  law,  rather  than  the  law  it- 
self. Governor  Morrill  condemned  the  system  of  township  as- 
sessors elected  for  one  year,  "Now,"  says  he  "we  have  about 
sixteen  hundred  assessors,  largely  men  with  little  practical  ex- 
perience, selected  more  because  they  have  nothing  else  to  do  and 
are  'good  fellows,'  each  trying  to  keep  his  assessment  down  ao 
that  his  township  may  pay  less  than  its  honest  share  of  the 
taxes. ' " 

'Blevaith  Centv*.    Talame  Real  Bitatt  Uortgagtlt, 

■Mnnlc.    dpbt.,   25.57;    SUte  debt.,   0.5«:   and    U.    S.   debt.,    tH,22 

•  Utgtaoe  of  Gov.  Motrai,  1895. 
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Public  interest  in  tax  reform  had  become  crystallized  enoagh 
by  the  year  1901  to  call  for  the  creation  of  a  state  tax  commis- 
Bion.'  Thia  was  a  temporary  commission  of  eight  able  men, 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  careful  and  full  revision 
of  the  tax  laws  of  the  state.  They  were  to  fonnulate  a  new  tax 
bill,  embodying  the  results  of  their  labor.  The  object  of  the 
bill  was  to  be,  the  statute  declared,  to  secure  uniformity  in'  the 
valuation  and  assessment  of  all  taxable  property  in  the  state; 
to  secure  the  return  and  assessment  of  all  taxable  property  at 
its  full  and  current  valuation ;  and  to  simplify  the  methods  of 
assessment,  levy,  and  collection  of  taxes.  After  some  seven 
months'  investigation  this  commission  reported  a  tax  bill  of 
252  sections,  based,  for  the  most  part,  <m  the  Indiana  statute. 
"While  this  bill  did  not  propose  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
existing  system,  yet  it  did  intend  to  introduce  -some  radical 
changes  directly  in  line  with  modern  tendencies  in  taxation. 
Each  proposed  change,  however,  was  dictated  by  a  crying  need 
of  reform  in  the  existing  system.  The  chief  new  features  of 
this  bill  were,  briefly,  the  following.  A  permanent  state  tax 
commission  was  to  be  created,  consisting  of  two  men  with  a  four 
year  term  of  service.  Each  county  was  to  have  a  county  asses- 
Bor,  appointed  by  the' county  board,  and  this  county  assessor 
■was  to  have  a  corps  of  deputy  assessors,  selected  by  the  joint 
action  of  himelf  and  the  county  board.  In  this  manner  a  per- 
fectly supervised  system  of  assessment  was  to  be  provided  with 
a  central,  directing  body  at  the  state  capitol.  The  general  prop- 
erty tax  was  to  be  retained,  since  the  constitution  required  this. 
Telegraph,  telephone,  and  express  companies  were  to  be  assessed 
no  longer  solely  on  the  muall  amount  of  their  tangible  property 
employed  in  the  states,  but  on  a  basis  of  their  earning  capacity 
as  indicated  by  the  amount  of  their  stocks  and  bonds.  Their 
local  real  estate  and  personal  property  was  still  to  be  left  for 
local  assessment,  and  to  be  subtracted  from  their  full  market 
value  as  determined  by  the  state  boarH.  The  amount  of  this 
total  market  value  to  be  apportioned  to  Kansas  depended  on  the 
proportion  of  mileage  in  Kansas  as  compared  with  total  mileage 
operated.    Ocean  mileage  of  express  companies  was  apparently 

'Low*  of  OOl,  cb.  86J. 
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not  to  be  excluded.  The  chief  innovation  of  the  bill  waa  to  be 
a  state  inheritance  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  collateral  inheritances. 
Many  other  changes  were  proposed,  but  they  were  of  secondary 
importance. 

The  bill  went  before  the  legislature  of  1903,  and  was  dis- 
cussed throughout  the  session.  The  following  points  took  np 
1^  far  the  greater  part  of  the  time :  shall  property  he  assessed 
at  its  full  value;  shall  money,  not«s  and  mortgages,  and  other 
evidences  of  debt  be  exempt  from  taxation;  shall  the  state  funds 
remain  in  the  county  treasuries  of  the  respective  counties  until 
actually  needed  by  the  state;  shall  a  state  tax  commission  be 
created ;  shall  we  have  a  county  or  township  assessor. 

The  bill  passed  both  bouses  with  a  few  amendments,  but  the 
houses  could  not  concur  in  the  amendment  providing  for  the 
state  funds  to  remain  in  the  county  treasuries  until  actually 
needed.  The  trouble  did  not  lie  with  the  hill,  but  in  the  fact 
that  one  faction  of  the  Republican  party  had  control  of  the 
Senate  and  another  of  the  House,  So  the  bill  did  not  become 
a  law.  "Hence,"  to  quote  a  member  of  the  commission  that 
prepared  the  hill,  "Jn  this  State  more  than  one-half  of  the  pr(^- 
erty  goes  untaxed."' 

Tteal  constructive  work  in  tax  legislation  amounted  to  very 
little  during  this  period.  The  most  pronounced  gain  waa  the- 
creation  of  a  state  board  of  assessors  for  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone companies  of  the  state.'  The  rapid  extension  of  long~ 
distance  telephone  service  made  this  step  imperatively  necessary. 
The  redemption  of  real  estate  sold  for  taxes,  which,  in  187ff 
reached  the  maximum  penalty  of  50  per  cent.,  was  now  lowered 
once  more,  and  fixed  at  15  per  cent."  This  was  thought  ex- 
pedient, since  the  delinquent  tax  list  was  steddily  declining  and 
the  use  of  a  heavy  penalty  was  no  longer  needed. 

Income. — The  regular  income  of  the  state  during  this  period 
came  principally,  as  usual,  from  the  direct  general  property 
tax.     About  96  per  cent,  came  from  this  source,  and  4  per  cent. 

•PersoDil  Letter  of  Hon.  John  Frauds,  of  Sane.  Boaae  at  R«pr«BentatiTn.. 
Dm.  14,  IBOS. 

•Oen'l.  Blatuip»,  ISSO.  cb.  lOT.  sec.  5. 
»OWI.  Statutes,  1899,  ch.   JOT,  sec.  19. 
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from  small  fees  6a  iosurance  companies,  oil  inspection,  bank  in- 
spection, etc. 

The  tax  rate  was  lowered,  steadily,  till  the  panic  of  1893 
caused  a  big  slump  in  values,  and  then  the  old  rate  would  not 
raise  sufficient  revenue.  This  decline  in  state  values  began  in 
1890  and  continued  in  a  more  or  less  unbroken  course  for  eleven 
years.  This  meant  necessarily  an  increase  in  the  tax  rate.  These 
iluctuations  are  clearly  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Total  Ahsbsbbd  VALUA-noHa,  Lrw  and  Ratr  or  State  Taxes,  1889-1903 

Year. 

■tions. 

auto  lotT. 

Bate  in  mUls. 

im 

ino 

t36a.SlS.0I3 
3t3.4W,»U 
SB.M2.1OT 

x;«.«i,8is 

SS7.a01,722 
339,930.031 

sa.m,m 

SES.STO.ES: 
SM,88B.1« 

3m'.7».008 
303.156.015 

II,SIS.4Z3 
1.480,053 
1.35).  SOB 
1.338.(71 
I,3U.0S0 

i.sis.tss 

1.40J.8IO 

i,ass.«i 

1,8*8.128 
1,101.708 
1.907.898 
1.007,301 
1.9OT.3M 

li'o 

«w 

l^ 

18*7 

tm 

There  were  a  few  small  extraordinary  expenses  provided  for 
at  this  time  by  the  sale  of  bonds.  These  were  for  the  industrial 
work  of  the  state  at  the  state  penitentiary  and  will  be  spoken  of 
at  greater  length  under  the  subject  of  fiscal  affairs  below. 

Expenditures. — Under  the  subject  of  expenditures,  we  have 
noted  up  to  this  point  an  interesting  and  rapid  growth  in  the 
range  of  objects  of  state  aid  and  state  support.  During  this 
period  we  see  a  similar  expansion.  More  attention  is  given  to 
the  immaterial  wants,  such  as  literature,  science,  art,  etc.,  than 
was  formerly  done.  This  we  see  indicated  in  the  state  expendi- 
tures for  traveling  libraries,  an  academy  of  science,  a  battle 
monument  at  Chickamauga,  etc.  For  the  first  time  we  find -the 
state  granting  a  private  pension,  $600  a  year,  after  the  manner 
of  the  federal  government.  For  the  material  development  of 
the  state,  a  board  of  irrigation  is  made  an  object  of  public  ex- 
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penditure  in  1895.  An  important  new  commission  for  the  sup- 
ervision of  banks  is  created  in  1891.  This  matter  of  state  sap- 
ervision  is  further  extended  by  the  appointment  of  a  grain  in- 
spector and  an  oil  inspector. 

These  new  activities  of  the  state  denote  certain  important 
phases  of  growth.  Both  the  material  and  immaterial  wants  are 
expanding.  The  growth  follows  no  fixed  principle,  each  new 
question  that  arises  touching  the  proper  fuuetion  of  the  stat« 
being  dealt  with  empirically  by  the  legislature  then  in  session. 
The  tendency  is  plainly  manifest,  however,  for  the  strong,  east- 
em  part  of  the  state  to  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  weak 
western  portion.  Evidence  of  this  is  observable  in  the  relief  to 
frontier  settlers,  forestry  bureaus,  board  of  irrigation;  sugar 
snbfiidies,  etc.  In  the  1902  budget  we  even  find  an  appropria- 
tion of  $5,000  for  the  extermination  of  prairie  dogs  and  gophers, 
which  amount  to  pests  in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  The 
theory  of  the  legislators  seems  to  be  that  the  state  is  a  unit,  and 
when  one  member  suffers,  the  others  suffer  with  it.  And  thus 
insurance  is  wisely  provided  against  avoidable  hardships. 

The  year  1890  was  marked  by  drought  and  a  general  crop 
failure  throughout  the  western  part  of  the  state.  The  legisla- 
ture appropriated  $60,000  to  purchase  seed  grain  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  needy  settlers.  This  was  not,  however,  a  donar 
tion  by  any  means.  County  commissioners  were  to  draw 
warrants  against  their  counties  for  the  grain  received,  these 
warrants  to  be  due  and  payable  one  year  later,  and  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  state  treasurer.  The  county  commissioners  were  to 
sell  the  grain  to  the  farmers  on  their  note,  running  one  year  at 
6  per  cent,  interest.  Of  this  fund,  $56,428  was  used  as  in- 
taided.  Coal  was  also  contributed  from  the  state  mine,  worth 
$4,211.  It  is  due  to  the  railroads  to  say  that  the  principal  roads 
generously  hauled  this  coal  free  of  charge. 

The  year  1894  was  another  period  of  severity  for  the  frontier 
settlers.  And  again  the  state  came  to  their  relief.  Two  thou- 
sand dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  coal  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  needy  of  that  section,  and  $100,000  for  the 
purchase  of  seed  grain. 

In  1897  the  act  promoting  silk  culture  was  repealed,  and  the 
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policy  of  fostering  this  industry  by  the  state  was  abandoned. 
The  irrigation  and  forestry  bureaus  were  combined,  since  they 
sought  ends  so  much  similar. 

The  state  outlay  in  subsidies  to  private  charities  began  with 
<Hie  institution  in  1870.  By  1880,  the  number  had  increased  to 
4;  and  by  1902,  21  institutions  were  on  the  list,  each  claiming  to 
be  as  necessary  as  the  others,  and  therefore  entitled  to  state  aid.^* 
None  is  subject  to  state  supervision.  The  average  yearly  sub- 
sidy for  each  institution  is  $900. 

An  interesting  chapter  in  the  state's  budget  is  that  pertain- 
ing to  the  state's  experience  in  protecting  the  infant  industry 
of  beet  sugar  manufacture.  The  policy  of  a  state  subsidy  was 
launched  in  1887,"  but  the  legislature  forgot  to  make  an  ap- 
propriation till  the  next  session,  two  years  later.  A  bounty  of 
two  cents  a  pound  was  provided  for  all  beet  and  sorghum  sugar 
made  in  the  state  from  plants  grown  in  the  state.  The  industry 
made  quite  a  spurt,  and  promised  big  things  for  the  future. 
The  bounty  claimed  and  paid  in  1891  was  over  $50,000.  In 
that  year  a  populistic  le^slature  stood  out  for  retrenchment 
in  all  lines  of  expenditure,  and  accordingly,  the  rate  of  bounty 
was  cut  down  to  f  of  a  cent  a  pound.     Evil  days  then  befell  the 


"Nameg  at  these  private  charltleB  Id  cbroDaloglcal  order: 

Hoin«  for  PrleDdlero  Wonen.  LeiveDworth, 

OrpbaoB'  AsyJnm.  LeaTenirortb, 

St.  Vlncnt's  Orphan   AByKim.   Leaven  won  li, 

EaoHU  Orpbans'  Home,  LeaTenwoTtb, 

Samaritan  MIssIod, 

Cbrlat'i  HoBpltal,  Topeka, 

AtebUoD  City  HoaplUI, 

Topek*  Orphaaa'  Home, 

St.   FranMf,'   fT.i9->ltBl.  Wlrblla. 

St.  Uargaret'E;  Hoipltal,  Kansas  City, 

Mercy  Hospital,  Fort  Scott, 

Bethany  Hospital,  Ksnsaa  City, 

City  Hospital,  Wichita. 

Old  Ladles'  Rest,  Leavenwortb. 

Home  ot  the  FrleodleM,  Parsons, 

Wlchlla  Children's  Home, 

Kbdbbb  ProlectWe  Home  Aaaoclstloa,  Leavenwortb, 

Rescue  Home.  Kansas  City, 

Flttabnrs  Hospital, 

Kanxan  rhlldrenn  llorai?   Society.  Toppka. 

Mother  BIclKrdyke  Home  and  Ho«plt«l,  SniBworth. 
"  Latr*  ot  issr,  fh,  :.',11. 
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infant  industry.  In  a  few  years  the  bounty  was  entirely  re- 
moved. Then  came  a  further  decline  in  the  industry,  and  in 
1897  the  last  piece  of  sugar  machinery  was  sold  and  sent  to 
Nebraska  where  the  business  was  still  on  its  feet. 

The  actual  amount  of  bounty  paid  for  beet  sugar  by  the  state 
is  shown  in  this  brief  table: 

SuQAB  Bounties  Paid 

1889 $18,658  30 

1891 50,304  08 

1892 3,000  00 

1893 15,303  83 

1895 7,339  29 

1896 5,331  00 

Total $99,936  50 

But  the  irrigation  region  in  western  Kansas  gave  promise 
of  great  possibilities  along  the  sugar-beet  culture  line.  And 
sugar  factories  were  in  operation  across  the  Colorado  line.  So 
the  legislature  of  1901  provided  for  a  bounty  of  $1  a  ton  on 
all  sugar  beeta  grown  in  the  state,  abandoning  the  idea  of  stim- 
ulating any  more  home  sugar  factories.  The  limit  of  this  beet 
bounty  was  set  by  law  at  $5,000  In  any  one  year.  The  bounties 
paid  in  1901  amounted  to  $1,747.36.  The  beet  farmers  this 
year  reported  a  net  profit  of  $17.08  per  acre." 

Fiscal  Affairs. — In  the  management  of  fiscal  affairs  during 
this  period  the  state  worked  out  a  new  problem  for  herself  in 
connection  with  the  public  industries  at  the  state  prison.  It 
was  decided  to  employ  the  prisoners  at  useful  labor  on  the 
state's  account,  and  in  industries  competing  least  with  free  labor, 
especially  union  labor.  To  this  end  a  binder  twine  plant  was 
established,  the  market  in  view  being  primarily  the  wheatgrowers 
of  the  state.  The  coal  mine,  employing  from  250  to  400  men, 
was  designed  to  furnish  coal  to  state  institutions  only.  A  brick 
plant  is  now  operated  for  the  same  purpose.  But  binder  twine 
was  intended  for  the  open  market,  which,  as  was  correctly  ex- 

"13  Biett,  Report  Bureau  of  Af-icultare,  p.  1118. 
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pect€d,  was  found  with  the  farmers.  An  enormous  plant  with 
elaborate  machinery  was  installed.  The  purchase  of  manila 
fiber  and  other  raw  materials  represented  a  heavy  initial  invest- 
ment, but  only  for  a  short  time,  for  there  was  a  ready  mai^et 
for  the  finished  product.  To  purchase  raw  materials,  therefore, 
a  "revolving  fund"  was  created,  as  it  was  called.  Bond  issues 
in  amounts  from  $5,000  to  $50,000  were  made,  the  bonds  bearing 
4  per  cent,  interest  and  running  one  year  or  less.  These  were 
purchased  by  the  uninvested  moneys  in  the  permanent  school 
fund.  In  1900,  $60,000  of  one-year  bonds  were  issued  to  pro- 
vide for  this  revolving  fund.  There  was  also  an  issue  of  $50,000 
which  was  paid  that  same  year. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  a  deficit  again  occurred  in  the 
treasury.  The  funds  therein  were  all  in  the  nature  of  "balances'* 
of  specific  funds,  and  hence  not  available  for  use  on  the  general 
revenue  fund.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  constitutional 
requirement  that  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  except  on  specific 
appropriations.  This  leaves  the  alternatives  of  borrowing  or 
letting  state  warrants  run  on  interest  when  stamped  unpaid. 
Both  methods  were  used.  The  interest  paid  on  stamped  war- 
rants in  1901  was  only  $12,  but  in  1902  it  was  $8,690.66.  This 
d^cit  was  Qsually  due  to  the  relnctaney  of  each  administration 
to  raise  the  levy  for  state  taxes  over  that  of  preceding  admin- 
istrations, for  an  increase  in  the  levy  was  Itfaely  to  provoke 
charges  of  prodigality.  This  has  become  a  custom,  although  the 
expanding  needs  of  the  state  institutions  constantly  call  for  in- 
creased expenditures. 

This  period  presented  the  anomaly  of  having  both  large  de- 
ficits and  large  balances.  But,  as  before  explained,  the  balances 
could  not  be  applied  to  the  deficiencies.  The  question  of  the 
disposition  of  these  idle  sums  came  in  for  much  discussion  by 
those  interested  in  state  finances  at  this  time.  Many  able  think- 
ers, including  Governor  Stanley,  held  that  these  funds  should 
be  deposited  largely  in  private  banks  throughout  the  state,  st 
interest,  thus  securing  an  income  for  the  state  and  providing 
an  increased  cirealation  of  money.  The  average  balance  on 
hand  in  the  capital  city  was  over  one-half  million  dollars  an- 
Dually.    This  at  3  per  cent,  interest  would  represent  an  annual 
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income  to  the  state  of  $15,000,  besides  increasing  the  circulating 
medium  for  the  state  at  large.  The  extent  of  these  balances  is 
shown  in  the  table  below." 


Trkabobt  BALANCBa. 

1888-1B02. 

v«,. 

BaUii». 

Yeir. 

BalaiiM. 

II 

18M 

KMSSB 

K: 

S.: 

The  permanent  school  fund,  in  spite  of  its  safeguards,  was 
eereral  times  encumbered  with  small  issues  of  bogus  bonds  from 
frontier  school  districts.  The  size  o£  this  fund  made  it  a  dif- 
ficult one  to  administer  welt  and  keep  invested  profitably.  School 
district  bonds  now  became  the  prevailing  securities  bought,  since 
the  supply  of  state  bonds  was  running  short.  In  December, 
1900,  this  fimd  reached  a  total  of  $7,060,821.73,  and  was  all  in- 
vesrted  but  $68,344.46,i» 

The  permanent  funds  were  invested  in  bonds  held  by  the 
state  treasurer  as  follows : 

PermMient  school  fund  $6,643,297  44 

University  permanent  fond  ...'. 148,260  82 

Normal  school  permanent  fund 200,919  01 

Total   $6,992,477  27 

The  uninvested  funds  at  the  same  time  were: 

Permanent  school  fund $63,650  24 

University  permanent  fund  969  17 

Normal  school  permanent  fund 3,725  05 

Total  $68,344  46 

The  source  of  these  funds,  as  noted  before,  was  almost  entirely 
the  school  lands  which  were  sold  fnmi  time  to  time.     The  sell- 
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ing  price  in  the  early  periods  was  eitremely  low,  since  there 
were  so  few  settlers  iu  the  state.  The  amount  of  these  lands 
sold  and  the  price  are  presented  in  the  following  table: 

School  Lands  Patented,  18B1-1902.i« 

Common  School  Landa,  1661-1002; 

1,S!3,822  *eKe:«S,S34,643  97  :  STerace  f3  S3 
ABTlcultaraJ   College  Lands.   1868-1899 : 

TH.mC  ~G  terra:     1438,881  91 :  tTfrase  $S  S8 
Dnlveraltj  Ludc,   18T8-1902. 

*a,11i  T9  mfm:      tlB0,4M  16:*T«Mge  K  88 
Normal  tjchool  I.nodii.  ISTIHI^OL! : 

40,T.1T  3S  acres;     (313, Sl«  71 :  aTcrege  (G  SI 

The  University  has  the  lowest  endowment  and  has  made  the 
poorest  showing  in  ihe  average  price  per  acre  for  lauds  sold. 
This  small  endowm^it  means  a  greater  dependence  oa  the  bounty 
and  generosity  of  the  state  legislature. 

Municipal  Finances. — The  fever  of  voting  municipal  aid  rao 
extremely  and  dangerously  high  at  this  time.  All  former  rec- 
ords were  surpassed;  constraints  were  brushed  aside.  The  ex- 
ecutive messages  for  years  fulminated  against  the  growing  bur- 
dens of  municipal  indebtedness,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The 
announcement  of  crushing  tax  levies  failed  to  terrorize  the  vot- 
era.  Buoyant  faith  in  the  unbroken  prosperity  and  develop- 
ment of  their  community  led  them  to  hypothecate  a  large  share 
of  their  future  income.  This  spirit  became  rampant  during 
the  years  from  1886  to  18S6,  when  the  local  debts  were  piled  up 
to  a  sum  forty  times  as  large  as  the  stat?  debt. 

The  bulk  of  this  debt  was  incurred  as  subsidies  to  railroads, 
but  in  the  early  '90's  came  an  overwhelming  reaction.  Local 
aid  was  then  directed  to  industries  of  a  more  purely  private 
nature,  and  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1873  was  apparently 
forgotten. 

An  idea  of  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  municipal  aid  dur- 
ing the  years  1S86,  1887  and  1888  can  best  be  gained  by  ex- 
amining a  few  typical  cases.  Seven  counties  are  accordingly 
given  in  the  tabular  statement  below,  together  with  some  of 
their  minor  subdivisions.       This  shows  the  preponderance,  at 

"II  film.  Report,  Auditor  of  BlaU,  190!. 
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this  time,  of  railroad  aid,  the  significance  of  the  debt-burden 
when  compared  with  population  and  total  taxable  property, 
and  also  serves  to  accentuate  the  tranaition  from  railroad  sub- 
sidies to  private  subsidies. 

McTNiciPAL  Debt  Ihorbabe,  18B6-1888. 


Connlr. 

PopQli- 
tlon  lltb 

propsrty. 

Totnl 
Incrfliue 
Id  dabt. 

r«Ui^d8. 

Railroad  Aid  Debt  Id 
specified  m  aaiei  pal  i  ties. 

Cowley 

31.478 

19,906.587 

082,  an 

ess,ooo 

CoudW 

■■■1-i 

8  townihipB  , 

i2.m 

i.on.m 

S7J,0>» 

!7S,000 

Dleklatoii  .... 

2!.ni 

S.iSO.WS 

sei.soo 

nz.wo 

icity 

;::  |.r 

KiDsmaD 

11.SZS 

3,2s:.asg 

218.500 

218,000 

a.Dnty.^..... 

:::'!!« 

2.873 

l,ttT.MI 
1.870.H)0 

170.000 
I64.S00 

Conaty 

181.500 

iolty 

...    77,000 
...     U.500 

W.OCE 

3,1H,3S! 

■2,500 

M.SOO 

This  marked  the  close  of  the  era  of  large  subsidies  to  rail- 
roads. Discussion  of  this,  however,  must  be  postponed  to  the 
paragraph  on  railroads  below.  But  this  marked  the  beginning 
t>nly  of  a  period  of  excessive  municipal  grants  to  general  in- 
dustries of  &  public,  semi-public,  and  private  nature.  The 
court  decision  of  1873,  as  was  previously  mentioned,  put  a 
temporary  cheek  on  public  aid  to  private  industries.  Subse- 
quent decisions  were  in  harmony  with  this  opinion.  For  in- 
stance, the  Kansas  Supreme  Court  held  (in  GUmore  v.  Norton, 
10  Kans.,  491)  that  an  "act  conferring  such  [corporate]  powers 
limited  in  its  operations  to  a  single  city  is  manifestly  a  special 
act  conferring  corporate  powers  and  is  void,  being  forbidden 
by  section  1,  article  12,  of  the  constitution." 

The  general  laws  obtaining  throughout  this  period  conferred 
rather  liberal  powere,  even  had  they  been  strictly  observed.  But 
they  were  not  closely  followed,  as  numerous  special  acts  show. 

The  General  Statutes  of  1889   authorized  counties  to  issue 
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bonds  for  county  buildings,  deficits,  relief,  railroad  aid,  and  sub- 
scriptions to  promote  prospecting  for  coal,  natural  gas,  artesian 
wells,  and  to  assist  sugar  and  sorghum  mills."  Cities  of  the 
first  class  (those  having  over  15,000  inhabitants)  were  limited' 
in  their  powers  of  taxation  to  the  following  levies: 

(1)  A  tax  for  general  revenue  purposes,  not  to  exceed  6  mills. 

(2)  A  tax  for  general  improvements,  6  mills. 

(3)  A  tax  for  paying  interest  on  indebtedness,  to  the  neces- 
sary amoimt. 

(4)  A  license  tax  upon  all  professions  and  occupations  carried 
on  in  the  city. 

Paving,  sewerage,  etc.,  require  special  assessments  on  abuttin(f 
property,  and  hence  were  not  put  under  the  above  limitations. 

Cities  of  the  second  class  (those  having  between  2,000  and 
15,000}  were  limited  to  a  bonded  debt  of  10  per  cent,  of  their 
assessed  valuation.  There  was  also  a  general  provision  made, 
that  counties  could  pay  bounties  on  wolf,  coyote,  wild  eat,  fox, 
rabbit,  crow,  and  gopher  scalps."  To  promote  forestry  culture, 
counties  were  authorized  to  give  a  bounty  of  $10  an  acre  for 
each  acre  of  timber  set  out  and  successfully  cultivated  for  five 
years.'* 

These,  then,  are  the  general  laws  on  the  statute  boohs  during 
this  period  pertaining  to  municipal  finances.  But  these  were 
not  sufficient  to  cover  the  want^  of  the  people.  The  desire  for 
special  acts  was  irrepressible.  In  the  year  1889,  for  example, 
Haskell  county  was  authorized  by  a  special  law  to  make  a  bond 
issue  of  $10,000."  This  is  a  frontier  county,  and  hence  it  was 
thought  that  development  might  be  forced  if  only  the  initial 
expense  of  breaking  the  sod  was  obviated.  So  this  bond  issae- 
was  authorized  to  provide  a  fund  for  paying  a  bounty  of  $1  an 
acre  for  breaking  sod  in  this  county  prior  to  October  1,  1889. 

An  examination  of  the  statutes  from  this  time  on  reveals  an 
almost  indiscriminate  voting  of  aid  for  purposes  of  drilling 
gas  wells,  prospecting  for  oil  and  coal,  erection  of  flour  mdlls, 
cheese  factories,  et«.     By  some  peculiarity  of  construction,  the 

"  Omcral  f!ta1ute>,  ISW,   ch.   12a. 

"Loirn  of  /WW.   Che.  8fl,  00.  Loics   of  J8S.5,  ch.  338. 
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voters  aeemed  to  consider  a  flour  mill  a  public  industry,  although 
owned,  operated  and  controlled  by  private  individuals. 

To  consider  briefly  a  few  concrete  oases,  we  may  take  the  ses- 
sion laws,  of  1891." 

Cimarron  township.  Gray  county,  is  authorized  to  issue  bonds 
to  build  a  flour  mill.  This  same  legislature  authorized  ten 
flour  mills  and  three  other  private  enterprises.  The  history  o£ 
the  Cimarron  experiment  is  brief  but  striking,  and  is  well  ex- 
hibited in  the  session  laws  of  1897,  six  years  after  the  flour 
mill  experiment.  Kansas  at  this  time  held  $15,000  of  Cimar- 
ron's bonds  in  her  permanent  school  fund,  due  in  August,  1902. 
In  the  statute  pertaining  to  this  case,  we  read  the  expressive 
words:"  "Whereas,  said  city  of  Cimarron  has  a  bonded  in- 
debtedness of  $55,000  and  a  floating  indebtedness  of  about 
$10,000,  and  is  in  default  of  interest  due  on  bonds  more  than 
$15,000,  making  a  total  indebtedness  of  $80,000,  and  the  prop- 
erty of  all  kinds  in  said  city  has  an  aggregate  assessed  valua- 
tion of  only  $31,351,  and  said  city  is  insolvent  and  unable  to 
pay  but  a  small  per  cent,  of  its  indebtedness  •  •  •  there- 
fore •  •  •  the  mayor  and  eouneil  of  said  city  desire  to 
scale  indebtedness  of  said  city  down  to  a  sum  upon  which  they 
can  pay  interest  and  ultimately  pay  the  principal."  A  com- 
promise was  accordingly  authorized  and  effected. 

To  go  back  to  the  year  1889  again — the  record  of  municipal 
aid  this  year  is  interesting.  One  township  is  authorized  to  aid 
a  milling  company  erect  a  flour  mill  by  voting  $15,000  of  6  per 
cent,  bonds,  running  20  and  30  years.  For  prospecting  for 
coal  and  gas,  three  townships  are  permitted  to  vote  $5,000  each; 
<me  $1,500;  another,  $8,000  of  7  per  cent,  bonds.  One  city  is 
allowed  to  vote  $15,000  to  aid  a  college  situated  within  its  Umits. 
The  legislature  of  1893  authorized  two  townships  to  vote 
$5;000  each  in  6  per  cent,  bonds  in  aid  of  flour  mills.  The 
next  legislaure  gave  permission  for  one  township  to  extend 
$3,000  of  aid  to  flour-mill  enterprise.  The  auditor's  bond 
register  for  1900  shows  a  similar  record  for  municipalities  all 
over  the  state.    Gray  county,  for  example,  shows  a  bond  registry 
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of  $15,000  for  a  sugar  mill;  $8,000  for  a  flour  mill;  and  $2,000 
for  a  cheese  factory.  Hamilton  county  shows  $4,000  for  a 
flour  mill.  Leavenworth  county's  record  is  $10,000  for  a  coal 
company  and  $15,000  for  a  gas  well.  The  little  city  of  Ton- 
ganosie  in  this  county  even  has  $2,500  on  her  account  for  pros- 
pecting for  coal.  West  Plains  township  in  Meade  county  shows 
a  bond  registry  of  $15,000  for  a  sugar  mill,  the  bonds  running 
for  20  years  at  6  per  cent. 

In  nearly  every  ease  these  mills  and  factories  receiving  artifi- 
cial stimulus  from  the  public  funds  proved  a  complete  and  dis- 
mal failure.  It  was  simply  a  prostitution  of  the  public  money  to 
uses  which  private  capital  in  the  hands  of  prudent,  business-like 
investors  avoided.  But  like  a  lottery,  it  proved  seductive  to  the 
public,  because  there  was  one  chance  of  winning,  even  if  there 
were  a  hundred  of  losing.  The  little  city  of  Anthony,  Harper 
county,  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  a  loser  in  this  game  of 
chance.  She  tried  to  force  prosperity  to  bloom  for  her  at  once 
by  mortgaging  many  years  of  her  future.  Like  an  individual 
who  tries  every  get-rich-quick  scheme  that  comes  along,  this 
little  city  lavishly  voted  aid  to  each  promising  enterprise  that 
seemed  likely  to  ensure  her  prosperity.  But  as  was  generally 
the  case,  this  artificial  stimulus  failed  to  produce  a  healthfol 
growth.  Population  decreased;  assessed  valuations  fell  off.  The 
climax  came  in  1897,  when,  like  Cimarron,  the  city  was  bankrupt 
and  a  humiliating  compromise  was  granted  by  the  state  legisla- 
ture.** Her  tax  levy  for  1896  had  reached  the  absurd  limit  of 
13.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  valuation.  Of  course  this  was  more 
than  could  be  paid.  When  the  compromise  was  effected,  and  the 
debt-scaling  comm^iced,  the  debt  was  $168,187.75,  while  the 
total  assessed  value  of  all  property  in'  the  city  was  only  $171,051, 
To  collect  this  debt  would,  therefore,  have  required  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  whole  city. 

The  different  steps  in  the  insolvency  of  the  city  are  easily 
seen  in  the  table  below : 
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Decline  of  AnTuoKv,  Kaksas." 
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409 .aea  n 
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422.202  94 

UM 
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This  was  not  Anthfmy'a  first  experience  of  this  kind,  neither 
was  ^e  alone  in  her  financial  straits,  by  any  means.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1896,  the  commissioners  of  Lane  county  formally  declared 
the  county  insolvent,  and  issued  instmctions  to  the  county 
treasurer  to  refrain  from  further  payment  of  interest  coi  the 
bonded  indebtedness.  The  funded  debt  was  $125,000,  the  pop- 
ulation (llth  census)  only  2,055.  This  meant  a  burden  of  $304 
per  family. 

It  is  instructive  to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  municipal  debt 
of  this  period,  with  its  change  from  year  to  ypar.  The  amount  of 
debt  incurred  annually  and  the  total  debt  for  each  year  were 
appallingly  large,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the 
statement  below: 


Mdhicip 

1,  Debt,  1885-1902. »' 

Year. 

BaUroad  bonda 

BahHuliDg 

bODda 
te«latat«d. 

Total  boDd* 

r^ialerad. 

inKset  dabt. 

k;;e.--;;: 

net  ,000 

B.S«,SS1 

mIsoo 

8,«9,oao             7.s7g.fl8e 

1.154,210                 S. 271, 831 

■is     1-ii 
1:ES     ls.'i 

'S;g,S! 

1888-91 

sss 

zcb.ooo 

ai  900 

Under  refunding  bonds,  come  all  those  originally  issued  for 
bridges,  waterworks,  schools,  etc.,  but  principally  railroad  bonds, 
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for  these  were  far  in  the  majority.  The  refunding  column  above 
shows  an  interesting  tendency  to  postpone  the  payment  of  the 
debts  well  into  the  future  instead  of  meeting  them  when  due. 
Thus  the  last  bond  registry,  that  for  1901-02  shows  that  practical- 
ly all  the  bonds  issued  during  that  biennium  were  refunding 
bonds.  So  in  nearly  every  case  above,  the  interest  outlay  is 
twice  or  three  times  the  principal  of  the  debt.  Wliiie,  there- 
fore, the  table  shows  a  debt  for  1902  of  about  .'^32,000,000,  the 
real  outlay  represented  is  at  least  $64,000,000,or  some  $40  per 
capita.  The  municipalities  continue  to  make  very  free  use  of 
the  refunding  privilege. 

Banking. — It  has  been  necessary  to  say  but  little  thus  far  on 
the  subject  of  banking.  This  is  because  the  state  made  no  attempt 
to  regulate  the  business  of  banking  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
banking  law  of  1891.°°  This  law  was  repealed  six  years  later, 
and  a  more  elaborate  and  comprehensive  one  enacted  in  its 
place.  There  are  thus  three  periods  in  Kansas  banking  history, 
namely,  the  period  of  imregulated  hanking,  1861  to  1891;  the 
period  of  loose  state  supervision  under  a  hank  commission,  1891 
to  1897;  and  finally,  the  present  system  of  strict  state  super- 
vision under  an  improved  bank  commission  dating  from  1897. 
The  title  of  the  1891  law  was,  "An  act  providing  for  the  organ- 
ization and  regulation  of  banks,  and  prescribing  penalties  for 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act."  The  more  complete  law 
of  1897  bears  this  title,  "An  act  relating  to  banks  and  banking; 
providing  for  the  organization,  management,  control,  regula- 
tion and  supervision  of  banks ;  and  providing  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  repealing  chapter  43  of 
the  laws  of  1891."" 

The  principal  feature  of  the  1891  law.  and  the  one  which  sur- 
vived in  the  1897  law,  was  that  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  a  state  bank  commissioner.  The  law  clothed  this  commis- 
sioner witli  certain  powers  and  duties,  among  which  were  those 
of  supervising  all  private  and  state  banks  in  the  commwiwealth ; 
of  requiring  at  least  four  reports  a  year  from  each  bank ;  and  of 
taking  charge  of  insolvent  banks  till  receivers  should  be  ap- 
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pointed.  This  commissioDer  or  his  deputy  was  to  visit  each 
bank  in  the  state  (except  National  banks)  at  least  once  a  year 
and  make  a  careful  investigation.  For  this  investigation  the 
bank  was  to  pay  a  fee  fixed  by  law.*"  Other  general  provisions 
were  that  any  five  or  more  persons  could  organize  a  banking  as- 
aocdatioD;  the  capital  stock  should  be  at  least  $5,000,  and  half 
paid  up  before  beginning  business;  the  amount  of  money  on 
hand  in  available  funds  was  to  be  20  per  cent,  of  deposits,  <»&• 
half  of  which  might  consist  of  balances  due  from  good,  solvent 
banks,  and  one-half  of  cash  on  hand. 

This  law  made  no  provisi(»i  concerning  the  amount  of  real 
estate  a  bank  could  own  and  list  as  part  of  its  paid  up  capital. 
The  n«w  law  corrected  this  oversight.  In  it  the  provisi(si  is  made 
that  banks  may  hold  and  diGpose  of  real  estate  acquired  in  the 
collection  of  debts,  but  no  bank  may  hold  real  estate  in  ezcesa 
of  50  per  eenl;.  of  its  capital.  This  ensures  an  element  of  fluidity 
in  the  bank's  assets  which  the  earlier  law  entirely  overlooked. 
The  banker  in  the  small  Einsas  town  is  expected  to  be  an  in* 
vestor  in  each  new  enterprise  undertaken  in'  his  community,  be 
it  a  street  railway,  gas  or  electric  company,  creamery,  cheese  fac- 
tory, woolen  mill,  opettL  house,  or  what  not.  These  investments 
usually  prove  business  failures  to  the  initial  investors.  To  safe- 
^ard  against  such  a  use  of  bank  fnnds,  the  1897  law  provides 
that  no  bank  shall  employ  its  mcmeys,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
trade  or  commerce.  This  law  also  makes  some  (Ganges  in  tha 
legal  reserves  requirement.  Banks  in  cities  of  less  than  5,000 
inhabitants  must  have  available  funds  on  hand  to  the  amount  of 
20  per  cent,  of  their  total  deposits,  and  in  cities  of  over  5,000 
popolation  an  amount  equal  to  25  per  cent,  of  their  entire  de- 
posits. But  in  the  latter  case,  one-half  the  reserve  may  consist  in 
balances  due  frcmi  other  banks,  and  one-balf  in  actual  money. 
Fall  publiciity  of  the  bank's  affains  is  sought  through  a  personal 
examination,  and  through  the  statement,  made  at  irregular  in< 
tervfils,  upon  call,  four  times  a  year.  This  statement,  sab- 
mttted  to  the  baok  commissioner  and  also  published  in  the  local 

"  F«e  for  MunlnatloD ; 

$10  for  bank  wltli  capital  stock  of  •B.OOO. 

<1S  tor  bank  wltb  capital  Kock  ot  fd.OOO  to  tSO.OOO. 

(20  for  bank  wltb  capital  atock  of  over  fDO.OOO. 
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newspaper  sets  forth  in  detail  im6er  appropriate  heads  the  re- 
Bonrcea  and  liabilities  of  the  bank.  This  is  Bimilar  to  the  report 
required  of  national  banks  by  the  comptroller.  Two  deputies 
are  allowed  the  commissioner,  under  tlie  1897  law,  and  to  meet 
the  increased  e^ense  of  the  department,  the  fees  for  examina- 
tion are  increased.'* 

Savings  hanks  are  also  mentioned  in  this  law,  although  they 
are  new  and  comparatively  unimportant  in  Kansas.  Provision 
is  made  tiiat  any  five  or  more  perswis  may  organize  one,  and  the 
capital  stock  must  not  be  less  than  $50,000  nor  more  than 
$50Q,000,  10  per  cent  of  which  must  be  paid  up  when  snb- 
Bcribed. 

The  early  bank  ctHnmissioneiB  took  the  position  that  a  general 
"house-cleaning"  among  the  banks  was  needed,  and  they  went 
at  their  work  accordingly.  The  evils  of  overdrafts,  excessive 
loans,  heavy  real  estate  investxaents,  inadequate  reserves,  etc., 
were  lopped  off  as  far  as  was  practicable.  "The  pruning 
process,"  says  one  comimsaioner,  "the  scaling  down  of  assets, 
has  been  severe  and  oocasifaially  a  vigorous  protest  has  been 
made. ' '"  During  the  panic  of  1893,  when  the  banks  of  New  York 
resorted  to  payment  in'  clearing  house  certificates,  the  c(»nniia< 
sioner  took  the  position  that  such  banks  were  not  such  as  this 
law  contemplated  as  depositories  for  the  reserve  of  Kansas 
banks.  Hence  he  issued  an  order  to  the  effect  that  imtll  the  New 
York  banks  should  again  resume  payment  in  lawful  mon^, 
deports  ther^  in  excess  of  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  deposits  of  the 
bank  making  the  same  would  not  be  ecoundered  a  part  of  their 
legal  reserve.  The  order  created  considerable  alarm  and  evoked 
much  newspaper  comment  Many  people  supposed  Kansas  bank« 
were  indebted  to  New  York  banks  to  a  large  amount.  But  this 
indebtedness  proved  to  be  only  about  $150,000,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  Kansas  banks  bad  over  $500,000  on  d^osit  in 
New  York,"  ^ 

■Fee*  oadBT  1867  law: 

Bank'i  capital  tlG'OOO  or  Itm,  fe«  |1B. 

Bank'!  capital  116.000  to  «aB,00O.  fM  «20. 

Bank's  coital  «2O,0OO  to  «BO,000,  tee  120. 

Bank's  capital  (60,000  to  $100,000,  fee  «sa 

Baok'B  capital  tlOD.OOO+,  fee  S3S. 
"i  Btm.  Ktport,  Bonk  OonMlMioiMr,  1898. 
>■  B<e>.  Rtpart,  BanJt  ComMmUmer,  IBOS^M. 
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The  item  of  overdrafte  was  cut  down  62^  per  ceul  in  eighteen 
months  after  Jann&ry,  1893.  Bills  payable  and  rediscounts  were 
reduced  65  per  cent,  in  the  same  time. 

Some  abuses  crept  in  under  the  section  of  the  1897  law  pro- 
viding for  the  reorganization'  of  banks  as  abate  banks.  Several 
natifoial  banks,  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  reorganized  nnder  this  pro- 
vision, and  failed  soon  afterwards.  Their  capital  was  greatly 
reduced  under  tiieir  reorganization,  this  reducing,  pari  passu, 
their  stockholders'  liability,  while  the  banks'  liability  to  tiheir 
creditors  remained  unchanged.  Thus  when  the  fall  came,  the 
stockholders  were  ready  to  escape  with  a  TninimniTi  of  loss  to 
themselves  and  a  maximum  of  loss  to  their  creditors. 

Commissioners  discourage  private  banks,  on  the  ground  that 
death  of  the  owner  forces  a  closing  of  the  bank,  and  that  the 
owner  is  likely  to  engage  in  various  unsafe  enterprises.  As  a 
result,  these  decrease  in  number,  while  state  and  national  banks 
increase.  The  following  table  iUustrates  this  change : 
NoUBBR  OP  Baxks  in  Kansas,  1896-1902. 
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The  condition  of  the  Kansas  banks  from  1891  to  1902  may  be 
summarized  from  the  commissioners'  reports.  A  decrease  in 
the  number  of  banks,  it  will  be  seen,  did  not  always  mean  a 
falling  off  in  the  total  resources. 


Sdmmakv  0» 

THs  Cohdition 

or  Kamsab  State  and  Private  Banks, 
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The  panic  of '93  and  '94,  together  with  the  purging  process  of 
the  «ommi8sioners,  made  the  heavy  reduction  in  the  number  of 
hanks  noticeable  above.  How  much  was  due  to  each  oause  would 
be  difficult  to  determine. 

A  peculiar  feature  now  in  vogue  in  the  commissioners'  reporta 
is  the  "roll  of  honor,"  that  is.  a  list  of  state  and  private  banka 
that  have  aji  unimpaired  surplus  equal  to  or  greater  than  50 
per  cent,  of  their  capital.  The  list  is  rapidly  growing,  whether 
it  be  Uie  cause  or  effect  of  the  "roll  of  honor."  The  1902  n^ 
comprised  21  per  cent,  of  all  state  and  private  banks  in  the  com- 
monwealth. 

The  movement  towards  sound  banking  has  been  very  pro- 
nounced since  the  passage  of  the  1897  law.  Banks  in  general  hold 
little  else  but  dean  assets,  convertible  into  cash  readily  at  the 
value  at  which  they  are  carried  on  the  books.  The  heaviest 
losses  chai^d  off  in  this  movement  have  been  bad  paper  (about 
a  millicm  and  a  half  dollars  since  1897),  and  depreciation  in 
real  estate  (about  half  a  million  dollars). 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  without  any  expense  to  the 
gtate,  since  the  fees  of  the  banking  department  are  more  than 
sufficient  for  its  maintenance. 

Building  and  loan  associations  were  not  put  under  the  super- 
\moa  of  the  bank  commissioner  till  1899.''  At  that  time  the 
need  of  such  a  step  was  well  established.  Many  associations  ob- 
jected strenuously  to  the  full  publicity  given  their  tranactims 
by  the  new  law,  but  the  public  was  as  much  pleased  as  It  was 
benefited.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  whenever  the  bank 
commissioner  deemed  a  concern  "unsafe  and  inexpedient"  for 
carrying  on  further  business,  he  promptly  wound  up  ils  affairs. 
Under  this  heroic  treatment,  the  number  of  "naticaial"  or 
foreign  associations  in  the  state  rapidly  diminished,  while  the 
number  of  sound  locals  increased.  A  full  set  of  fees  was  ap- 
plied to  foreign  associations,  ranging  from  $100  for  application 
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for  admunion  to  the  state,  to  $1  for  affixii^  the  «oiniiussioiier's 
seal  and  certifying  any  paper." 

The  atmo^here  of  publicity  given  Oiee^  aseociaticois  has  proved 
thoronghly  salutary  for  the  pablie  concerned,  and  is  doabtless 
indicative  of  the  tendency  towards  greater  pubhcity  in  other 
lines  of  indust^. 

BaUroada. — This  period  in  the  state's  history  was  one  of  im- 
usnally  hard  times  for  the  railroada,  due  principally  to  the  ex- 
travagant overHtimnluB  given  them  in  the  preceding  period. 
The  roads  had  overbuilt.  Mileage  exceeded  all  nonnal  bnsiiiefis 
douands.  A  reactim  set  in  early  in  the  '90 's.  Iir  1896  but 
two  roads  out  of  twenty-six  paid  any  dividends,  while  thirteen 
were  in  the  hands  of  receivera.  Many  miles  of  road  went  oat 
of  use  altogether,  so  that  the  total  mileage  was  less  in  1900  than 
in  1890,  although  the  material  resources  of  the  state  had  made 
a  considerable  gain.  The  roads  were  a  burden  to  their  owners 
and  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  c<mimonwealth  who  had  voted  them 
bonds.  The  total  cash  and  land  subsidies  granted  these  roads 
up  to  1902  amounted  to  $43,700,000,  whereas  the  taxes  th^ 
bad  paid  into  '^e  state  and  municipal  treasuries  amounted  to 
only  $^,000,000.**  Disappointment  was  pronounced  through- 
out the  state,  especially  in  those  communities  that  had  paid 
dearly  for  the  roads  and  had  not  realized  the  anticipated  ben- 
efits. The  decrease  in  mileage  and  the  diminutitm  in  local  aid 
are  tabulated  in  the  statement  below:  ,^ 


"Fe««  for  torelgn  bnUdlDg  and  losn  anoclillDiia : 

Application  for  admluion  to  itata |100 

Ccrtlflcate  of  anthorlt;   (or  renewal  which  nui;  IM  ■nnnil  at  oir- 

tlon   of  bank   eommlMlonet') ISO 

Filing    Mml-CniiDa]    itatemeut    (aaieta   nndtc    «SO,000),    18;     (aneta 
«SO,0O0    to   1100,000)    to;    (aaicta  tlOO,000    to   «aso,000)    no; 
(1260.000    to     1600,000)     «20;     («SOO,000    to    ll.OOO.OOO)     «80: 
(tl,000,00(H-)   fno. 
■CMb  8nI)eldleK:910,S87,e86. 

l^Dd  (at  S3i^  per  acre) -(32,880.870. 

Tax«a  from  auditor's  reports,  and  eWlniated  (or  early  ;earB=tll,Tt>l,T46. 
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The  farmers  of  the  state  laid  a  lai^e  share  of  the  hlame  for 
h&rd  times  on  the  railroads.  They  accused  these  carriers  of  un- 
just diseriminatioa  in  rates  against  the  Kansas  shippers.  "Mora 
atate  cwitrol"  hecame  the  political  cry  of  the  popvdist  party. 
They  legislated  accordingly,  but  found  that  the  courts  would 
not  suffer  an  interference  with  interstate  oommerce.  Governor 
Ijewelling,  speaking  of  the  powers  of  the  state  railroad  commis- 
aon,  and  chafing  under  federal  restraints  on  state  action  said, 
■"Here  then  is  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  legislative  action: 
the  inefBcacy  of  too  little  power  on  the  one  band,  and  the  un- 
oonstitutitHiality  of  too  much  power  on  Uie  other  hand.""  A 
way  around  this  difficulty  was  soi^ht  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
populist  regime,  when'  Governor  Leedy  called  a  special  sessiMi 
»f  the  legislature  in  December,  1898,  a  few  days  only  before  the 
time  for  the  r^ular  sessions.  The  law  of  1883  creating  the  board 
of  railroad  commissioners  was  repealed,  and  in  its  place  the  leg- 
islature hastily  created  a  "Court  of  Viaitatiim"  with  certain 
judicial  and  administrative  powers.  But  this  court,  so-called, 
was  short-lived,  for  the  law  was  almost  immediately  put  to  the 
tesit  of  the  courts  and  there  held  onciHistitntional.  This  left  the 
state  for  a  period  of  two  years  (April,  1899,  to  March,  1901.) 
without  any  board.  A  new  board  similar  to  the  first,  was  created 
by  the  legislature  of  1901. 


i>.  LewtlUitg,  ISaS. 
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A  moTemeot  in  favor  of  a  state  railroad  gained  considerable 
headway  at  tliis  time,  culminating,  however,  only  in  talk.  Gov- 
ernor Leedy  in  1897,  impatient  at  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  impotency  of  the  interstate  commerce  commission, 
suggested  in  his  message  that  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Texas 
should  build  tiieir  own  road  to  the  Gulf.  The  idea  was  popular 
with  many  people,  hat  the  majority  thought  it  too  visionary  <xe 
socialistic.  The  constitutim  prohibits  the  state  from  ever  being 
a  party  in  carrying  on  any  works  of  internal  improvement,  btit 
whether  the  state  can  do  such  a  worii,  not  as  a  party,  but  as  a 
print^pal,  ia  a  different  queeticm. 

What  little  municipal  aid  was  granted  to  railroads  at  this  time 
was  chiefly  under  special  laws.  For  example,  in  1893,  we  flod 
Haekell  county  anthorized  to  vote  aid  to  the  amount  of  $2,000 
a  mile  within  the  county;  while  six  townships  in  the  same 
eoonly  are  permitted  lo  vote  $2,000  a  mile;  that  is,  $4,000  a 
mile  counting  both  grante.^  The  general  limit  set  by  the  1887 
law,  however,  is  $2,000  a  mile.*'  In  1895  a  city  is  allowed  to 
vote  bcKids  to  the  eztait  of  $35,000,  and  has  a  special  exemption 
from  limitations  of  other  acts.**  Again  this  same  year  a  township 
is  anthorized  to  vote  $4,000  a  mile  to  a  railroad." 

And  thus  the  general  laws  on  the  subject  were  made  nugatory 
by  special  laws,  as  often  as  local  intereeits  dictated  such  a  policy. 
"While  the  CMistitution  is  silent  tm.  tiie  limits  of  municipal  indebt- 
edneas,  it  does  expressly  state  that  no  special  laws  shall  be 
passed.    But  this  is  a  check  which  is  inoperative. 

The  present  system  of  asaasment  and  taxation  of  railroads, 
Pullman  cars,  express  companies,  te1egr(4)b  and  telephcme  ctsn- 
panies,  will  be  considered  in  dtie  order  in  the  next  chapter. 


•row*  of  OH,  ch.  10. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

PRESENT  FINAKCIAL  "SYSTEM" 

There  has  be^'  traced  in  the  preceding  pa^^  the  evolution 
of  the  present  "eyetem,"  or  rather  confusion,  of  tax  regulati<»iB 
of  the  state.  Attention  has  been  directed  to  the  gradual  growUi 
and  ext^ision  of  public  expenditures,  and  also  to  the  important 
features  of  state  income.  The  financial  histoiy  of  the  ooinm<»i- 
'vrealth  has  been  wrought  out  under  the  popular  pressure  for 
"rigid  economy."  This  has  hampered  the  state  in  some  of  its 
spheres  of  wort^,  such  as  public  cbariUes  and  higher  educatiMi, 
but  it  has  not  prevented  Uiose  smaller  leaks  that  constantly  sap 
the  public  revenues.  Although  the  state  has,  in  some  lines,  bear 
forced  into  practices  of  parEfimcHiy,  yet  the  municipalities  have 
been  free  to  spend  their  public  funds  with  a  lavish  hand.  Con- 
stdtutionat  requirements  have  beeu  a  second  force  in  shaping 
the  state's  financial  affairs.  These  requirements  have  set  limits 
to  the  ^;raordinary  expenditures  of  the  state,  and  have  made 
necessary  a  certain  so-called  "uniformity"  in  matters  of  raising 
revenue.  It  now  remains  to  examine  with  some  particularly 
the  significant  features  of  the  state's  financial  life  of  today;  that 
is,  the  matters  of  expenditure,  income,  and  general  fiscal  ad< 
ministraticm. 

Oittlay. — The  outlay  of  the  state  determines  its  income,  for  the 
income  is  never  adjusted  till  tlie  amount  of  expenditure  is  de- 
termined npon.  Senee  primary  importance  attaches  to  the  out- 
lay which  the  state  makes  from  year  to  year.  The  nature  of 
these  expenditures  shows  exactly  what  functions  the  state  is  ex- 
ercising, and  a  study  of  these  functions  is  a  very  fruitful  ttae. 
But  it  will  not  be  ndcessary  at  this  point  to  go  into  such  an  in- 
vestigation, after  what  has  been  given.     A     few  general  eom- 
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meats  must  suffice.  It  has  already  heea  recorded  how,  at  the 
very  outset,  the  state  performed  oaly  those  essential  duties 
making  for  internal  and  external  security.  This  was  done 
through  the  machinery  of  the  state  government  (admdnistratiTe 
officers  SQch  as  governor,  treasurer,  auditor,  secretary  of  state, 
attorney,  adjutant,  superint^ident  of  public  instruction,  and 
others),  the  state  legislature,  and  the  state  judiciary.  This  in- 
eluded  expenditures  both  for  educational  and  p^ial  inBtitttti<ms. 
Works  of  benevolence  and  charity  were  taken  up  immediately 
afterwards.  From  this  beginning  there  is  noticeable  a  general  ex- 
pansion of  state  activities,  ealeulated  to  promote  the  econfonic, 
pl^nsical  and  intellectual  interests  of  the  people.  This  growth 
is  manifest  in  the  creation  of  state  agricultural  and  horticultural 
societies ;  fish  eommiffiifms ;  silk  commissions ;  live  stock  sanitary 
commisssiiKis ;  insurance  department;  bank  commissioner;. grain 
and  oil  inspectors,  etc.,  and  in  the  granting  of  relief  to  frontier 
settieis,  t^e  creation  of  a  board  of  health,  labor  bureau,  etc.,  and 
finally  in  the  support  of  an  historical  society ;  academy  of  sciences ; 
traveling  libraries,  etc.  Special  needs  have  called  forth  the  erear 
lion  of  temporary  commissions,  sneh  as  tjie  beef  combine  ctHU- 
mission  of  1889,  the  tax  commissiiHi  of  1901,  etc. 

The  present  outiay  of  the  state  follows  many  channels.  The 
table  given  below  clearly  shows  the  aictual  expenditures  for  1901 
and  1902,  and  the  objects  of  the  outlay. 


Btatb  Odtlay 

1901  >B 

Diwa 

ObJMt. 

i^n. 

i«. 

Butt                  tradmiiklitnti 

1115,718 

1:1 
1 

if.:E 

^ 

m.oi 

iz.m,eM 

!,»8.SH 
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But  aliHig  with  this  outlay  of  the  state  there  should  be  coa< 
sidered  the  expenditures  of  the  local  divisions,  in  order  to  see 
elearl;  how  the  public  funds  are  employed.  This  will  show,  not 
only  the  cost  of  goveniment,  but  also  tJie  ^ecific  objects  for 
which  this  money  is  expaided. 

By  returns  made  to  the  state  auditor  from  the  municipalities, 
it  is  easy  to  determine  the  rates  of  state  and  local  taxes  for  any 
given  year.  By  taking  a  large  number  of  years  and  averaging 
returns,  a  fairly  accurate  statemoit  is  obtained  of  Uie  different 
kinds  of  taxes  paid  by  the  people.  Such  an  average  made  from 
a  series  of  years  gives  the  following  interesting  statement  of  per 


Total  State  and  Local  Taxes 


State  purposes  . . . 
Connt;   pur[H»eB   . 


Tawnsblp  purposes   . 
BchfMjl  purposes 


100    per  cent. 


This  brings  to  light  some  interesting  facts.  The  most  striking 
is  the  heavy  outlay  for  education.  Whereas  it  is  shown  in  the 
table  of  stale  outlay  above  that  the  state  annually  expends  about 
three  times  as  much  for  penal  and  charitable  work  as  for  higher 
education,  yet,  when  the  local  divisicHis  are  considered,  as  they 
should  be,  the  fact  is  apparent  that  for  educational  purposes 
alone  these  spend  annually  about  three  times  as  much  as  the  en- 
tire state  outlay,  for  all  purposes  whatsoever.  This  applies  to 
all  mone}^  which  are  raised  through  the  channels  of  taxaticsL 
But  it  is  also  true  if  we  include  state  income  from  fees,  e*c.,  for 
these  are  more  than  oSset  by  the  income  of  the  permanent  sduxd 
fund. 

The  objects  of  county  outlay  do  not  appear  in  the  table.  They 
are  chiedy  tiie  county  administrative  govemin^t,  tiie  judiciary, 
connly  buildings,  such  as  court  house  and  jail,  and  county 
bridges  and  poor  farms.  City  governments  in  Kansas  play  a 
much  less  important  part  than  the  county  governments,  since  the 
cities  of  the  state  are  all  small.  The  chief  outlay  here  is,  in 
general,  for  the  administratitm  of  the  city  government,  the  judi- 
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ciaiy  and  police,  city  halla  and  jails,  and  in  many  inatauxiefl, 
for  the  public  utilities,  water  and  light.  Specnal  improTements 
sach  as  paving,  sewerage,  etc,  constitute  irregular  expenditures, 
and  are  met  by  special  assessment. 

The  township  outlay  is  the  least  of  all,  since  this  local  divLuon 
hfB  very  few  and  simple  functions.  The  chief  objects  of  ontlfqr 
here  are  roads,  bridges,  and  a  few  administrative  officers. 

These  hidings  give  a  picture  of  an  average,  or  rather  a  com- 
posite citizen,  who  hapfKaos  to  pay  exactly  $100  a  year  in  taxes, 
and  for  the  following  pnrposes,  in  the  order  of  their  importance: 

For  icboou f  83  SO 

Wdi  conntj  porpotw 81  80 

For  clt7  pnrpoeas 18  10 

For  ttato  pDipv*** 12  TO 

For  towiwhlii  parpiMM 10  60 

All  porposca (100  00 

This  shows  the  true  relatitms  between  the  kinds  of  taxes  paid. 
Another  basis  is  necessary  to  show  actual  amounts  of  taxes  paid. 
The  average  annual  tax  in  Kansas  for  all  purposes  is  now 
$14,700,000,  or  $10  per  capita,  or  4.2  per  cent,  of  assessed  valua- 
tion.' 

Therefore,  the  actual  taxes  paid  for  each  iodividuai  in  the 
state,  and  the  purposes  of  these  taxes,  are  the  following: 

For  Khoola t>  28 

For  conntj  punioaea 8  18 

For  dtr  pnrpOMB '.....  1  81 

For  Btate  pnrpotiM 1  37 

For  township  pnrposM 1  00 

All  porpoMi 810  00 

CiMisidering  this  tax  levy  as  a  true  index  of  the  outlay  in  each 
«ase,  a  method  correct  for  Kansas,  the  relative  importance  is 
shown  of  each  divisicm  of  government,  from  the  state  down. 

A  comparison  of  municipal,  state  and  federal  debt  is  shown 
in  Appendix  E. 

'  Comp«re  with  Unitod  Statei : 

1901  1002  1003 

Total  expendltnrca 8621,S98.M6|SS98,O88,&0S|tM0,S28.*Oa 

Per   caplU    expmdltiitM tS  01|  (T  U|  |7  07 

Total    reeelpU 8089, 810,  S81 18084,826, 28018804, 031, 118 

Per   etpitt   T««elpu I&  Oi[  88  661  88  04 
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The  matter  of  small  leaks  in'  the  state  outlay  was  mentaMied 
as  something  overlooked  in  the  popolar  clamor  for  rigid  ecooomy. 
These  drains,  roiall  in  detail,  aggregate  in  a  few  years  thousands 
of  dollais  of  absolute  waste.  They  crane  principally  from  that 
pernicious  incubus  of  our  political  system  whereby  successful 
candidates  are  supposed  to  distribute  patronage  to  th^ 
"friends,"  A  small  brood  iixus  batten  at  the  public  crib  frcna 
year  to  year.  An  example  of  this  may  be  cited.  Transcribing 
the  journals  of  the  House  and  Senate  and  filing  a  manuscript 
copy  of  the  same  was  a  budget  item  for  several  years,  represent- 
ing  an  outlay  of  from  $1,000  to  $3,000  per  session  for  the  annual 
sessions  then  held.  Later  this  duty  was  performed  equally  well 
by  officers  already  appointed — ^the  chief  clerk  of  the  House,  and 
the  secretary  of  the  Senate — at  a  total  outlay  of  $800,  thus  saving 
the  state  about  $1,000  a  year.  In  1884  this  transcribing  cost  but 
$250. 

At  the  present  time  duties  and  services  are  multiplied  to  an 
absurd  extent,  and  many  eases  as  unsavory  as  the  above  are 
familiar  to  all  who  take  the  care  to  observe. 

The  state  has  made  outlays  of  money  from  the  beginning 
which  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  investments  thao  mere 
expenditures.  These  are  for  the  erection  and  repair  of  public 
buildings.  The  totalcost  of  these  to  the  state  is  shown  in  the 
table  below: 

Cost  op  ^ate  BciutinGS,  1861-1902 

Pcnltentlsr;   |1,  «0, 283 

Capitol 8,044,S58 

BefonnatoiT  lii>t]tattoDa>   B6T,1M 

Hlgber  educBtioul  [natttntloitii 898,912 

State  cbaHtable  tDEtltDtloiiB<   800,483 

These  figures  include  money  ^ent  for  permanent  repairs,  as 
well  as  original  cost  of  erection.    In  eases  of  bond  issues — as  with 

■  Boy*'  Btform  Scbool,  TopAa. 
OlTlB'  Indnttrla]  Scbool,  Belolt. 
Hntchlnaon  RetormatoiT  [Bo;i],  Hatcbiuioo. 

•  StAte  OalTBralty,  [jawi«nce. 
Normal  Scbool.  Emporia. 
A^CDltnral  Collcce.  HaDbattan. 

•  iDSBoe  Aayluma,  Topeka,  Oaawatomlc,  ParaoDi. 
D«af  and  Dumb  A^Iom,  Olathe. 

Blind  Scbool,  Kansas  Cttr.    . 
ImbecUa  Aijlom,  Wlnflcld. 
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the  eapitol  and  the  penitentiary — ^tbe  interest  on  these  bonds,  and 
the  discount  as  well,  are  included  in  the  cost  account,  for  these 
represent  actual  outlay  to  the  state.  The  interest  on  the  $320,000 
of  eapitol  b(Hids,  for  instance,  was  $672,000.  Cost  of  maintenance 
from  year  to  year  is  not  included.  The  present  value  of  this 
state  property  is  shon-n  in  Appendix  I. 

Another  interesting  group  of  state  ^penditures  is  presented 
in  the  following  table: 

Miscellaneous  OnTLAY,  1861-1903 

BtAte  printing    |2,23S,804  04 

SntMlilln  to  prlTat«  Induatrlea  <beet  »■«») SO.SSS  HO 

Bntnldlu  to  prlrate  cbaritlei 154. 42S  00 

County  deiutate  Inunc 729,811  00 

The  state  early  adopted  the  county  asylum  system  for  the  care 
of  all  ordinary  cases  of  pauperism.  As  overseers  of  the  poor, 
the  mayor  and  council  in  incorporated  cities,  and  the  trustees 
of  the  civil  townships  have  certain  wide  powers  in  granting  out- 
side relief.  The  larger  counties  are  now  employing  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  poor  for  the  old,  loose  system  seemed  to  promote 
pauperism,  rather  than  cure  it.  The  tendency  under  the  system 
is  to  limit  relief  almost  wholly  to  those  who  are  actual  inmates 
of  the  county  poor  houses  in  rural  communities,  and  to  those  in 
cities  who  perform  some  work  test.  The  only  outside  relief 
granted  regularly  by  the  state  is  that  made  for  the  county  des- 
titute insane  for  whom  there  is  no  room  in  the  state  institutions. 
This  varies  from  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  as  the  legislature  may  see  fit.  This  outlay,  how- 
ever, is  expected  to  disappear  from  the  budget  with  the  increase 
in  the  capacity  of  the  state  institutions. 

A  oon^arison  of  state  outlay  for  charities  with  the  county 
outlay  shows  the  following  interesting  figures : 
State  and  Local  CHABmEs.' 
Statb  Cbaritabli  iNsimrnoKS. 

nulntenuce  lor  jf.i  «naiDg  Jane,  1808 |46S,B40  40 

per  Ckplta   co»t   .324 

CODNTI  CBASITIIB. 

oDtlar  on  asylum  tarma tlSS.OTS  40 

outilde  relief  200,103  67  «34S,131  07 

pet  capita  cost    .242 

Total  per  capita  coat  I .  uOO 

■*  IS  Bureau  of  Labor,  ISOS,  pt.  vl. 
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Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  burden  is  about  equal  for  state 
and  local  charities.  The  state  outlay,  however,  is  a  matter  of 
public  interest  and  public  scrutiay,  and  therefore  follows  some 
seientifie  and  accredited  principles,  whereas  the  local  outlay  is 
in  aooordance  with  no  principle.  Not  dnfrequentl;  it  does  aa 
much  harm  as  good  by  nursing  dependence  and  pauperism. 

Income. — ^An  examinaticoi  of  state  income  will  now  be  made, 
with  special  reference  to  the  source  of  that  income.  The  general 
property  tax  is,  of  course,  the  principal  source.  To  this  it  is 
necessary  to  give  attention  in  detail  in  a  later  paragraph.  The 
other  sources  of  income  now  employed  by  the  state  are  feea,  in- 
terest on  permanent  funds,  state  industries  and  gifts. 

The  fee  srystem  is  very  extensive,  especially  in  the  smaller  local 
divisi<«ifi.  In  certain  of&ces,  where  the  service  is  light  and  only 
occasional,  fees  are  used.  As  the  oonstaney  and  regularity  of 
the  work  increase,  the  salary  increases  and  fees,  as  a  mle  dis- 
tqipear.  These  fees  are  r^ulat«d  by  law  and  vary  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  service. 

The  General  Statutes  of  1901  shows  a  list  of  fees  of  the  foUow- 
ing  classes  and  kinds:  bank  examiner;  supreme  court  dork; 
marshal;  stenographer;  corporation  charter;  foreign  building 
end  loan  associaticms;  examination  in  dentbtt?;  public  stock 
yards;  sanitary  commission;  assistants  and  clerks  of  seeretaiy 
of  state;  sealers  of  weights  and  measures;  superintendent  of  in* 
surance;  inspector  of  oils;  inspector  of  grains;  game  warden. 
These  are  all  state  fees.  The  list  of  fee  payments  might  he  ex- 
tended to  include  those  in  connection  with  city  courts,  assign- 
ment proceedings,  etc.  The  list  for  the  other  local  divisions  in- 
cludes fees  paid  for  services  of  treasurers,  clerks,  sheriff,  at- 
torneys, reg'istrars  of  deeds,  jurors,  witnesses,  coroners,  notaries 
public,  justices  of  the  peace,  probate  judges,  surveyors,  com- 
missioners, arbitrator  and  umpires,  superintendents  of  bridges, 
appraisers,  and  fence  viewers. 

The  fees  of  chief  fiscal  importance  to  the  state  are  those  of 
the  bank  commissioner  and -the  superintendent  of  insurance,  for 
in  these  two  cases  the  fees  are  more  than  adequate  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  departments.    This  is  ooe  step,  at  least,  in  the  di- 
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reetion  of  a  complete  segregation  of  the  sonreee  of  local  and 
state  revenue.  Its  wisdom  and  success  will  doubtless  lead  to 
fnrtber  advance  in  the  same  direction. 

The  interest  income  of  the  state  comes  from  the  permanent 
school  funds,  and  must  be  applied  without  fail  to  the  annual  ex- 
penses of  the  different  schools.  These  funds  aggregate  about 
$7,000,000  and  are  invested  for  Uie  most  part  at  7  per  cent,  in 
8Cfa0(4  district  bonds.  They  therefore  yield  the  state  about 
half  «  million  doUais  a  year.  This  is  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  common  schools,  as  the  institutions  of  higher  education  d^ 
pcaid  <Hi  legislaCive  appropriations  for  support  In  1900  these 
funds  were  invested,  or  uninvested,  as  follows : 

FannanaDt  Khool  timd,   Isnrtad M.MS.SftT  44 

Ftmianeiit  school  ton4.  ootiiTeatM es,eso  24 

TTDlTenlty  permanBiit  fund,  Inrcsted 148,380  63 

UnlTPraty   permanent    (vind.    unlnTegted 9PB  37 

Normal  scbool   pprmaDent  fund,  InreBted 200.919  01 

Nonn*]  tebool  permanent  fund,  onliiTcatMl 8,7S9  OB 

These  funds,  however,  craitribute  but  a  small  part  of  the 
money  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  state  sdiool  system. 
Even  in  the  case  of  the  common  sehooU,  where  the  permanent 
fund  is  almost  $7,000,000,  about  seven-eighths  of  the  support 
'  comes  from  taxation,  (See  Appendix  B.). 

Of  the  state  industries,  little  need  be  said  here.  They  are  not 
intended  as  a  source  of  income  to  the  state,  but  were  created  for 
other  purposes.  A  few  small  and  fiscally  unimportant  indus- 
tries are  conducted  at  the  state  charitable  and  reformatory 
institutions.  The  state  prison  with  its  thousand  convicts  is  the 
seat  of  the  most  important  industrial  work  of  the  common- 
wealth. Coal  is  mined  in  a  state  mine  by  the  prisoners,  and 
famished  to  the  different  state  institutions,  to  meet  all  their 
needs.  They  give  a  paper  credit  of  $2  a  ton,  merely  to  facilitate 
proper  account  keeping.  This  means  a  great  annual  savings  to 
the  state.  A  brick  plant  is  also  operated  here,  likewise  to  sup- 
ply public  institutions.  Seventy-five  to  eighty  prisoners  are 
employed  in  the  operation  of  the  binder  twine  plant  installed 
a  few  years  ago.  The  output  of  this  plant  is  sold  and  the  cash 
turned  into  the  state  treasury.  In  this  industry  there  is  no 
competition  with  the  free  labor  of  the  state,  and  a  ready  mai^et 
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Ib  always  close  at  hand.  Tlie  labor  is  ben^cial  to  the  priwmen 
and  a  source  of  profit  to  the  state.  The  prisixi  is  practically 
self-supporting,  outside  of  special  appropriations  for  new  build- 
ings, etc. 

These  incomes  described  above  are  all  in  the  nature  of  r^^nlar 
incomes.  There  are  also  certain  irregular  ineomes  which  most 
be  mentioned.  First,  and  most  important,  is  the  matter  of 
loans,  made  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  The  importance 
of  this  has  been  illustrated  in'  the  foregodng  pages  of  this  his- 
tory. As  the  state  wealth  inereases,  however,  lees  and  lees  re- 
liance is  placed  on  this  extraordinary  source  of  income,  and 
more  expenditures  are  provided  for  by  the  regular,  annual  in- 
come. 

A  little  over  100,000  acres  of  public  school  lands  yet  remaiii 
unsold,  and  the  proceeds  of  this  will  go  to  augment  the  school 
fund.  The  federal  government  still  holds  about  1,000,000  scna 
of  land  in  the  state,  and  as  this  is  sold  to  settlers,  5  per  cent,  of 
the  proceeds  will  be  added  to  the  permanent  school  fund.  These 
two  streams  of  revenue  will  in  the  end  increase  tiiis  fund  by 
some  $500,000,  and  since,  by  law,  this  fund  can  never  be  di- 
minished, its  future  of  usefulness  is  to  be  a  very  long  one. 

A  final  source  of  income  to  the  state  is  that  of  gifts.  These 
are  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  donations  of  buildings  to  her  eda- 
eational  institutions,  such  as  the  Spooner  Libraiy  and  the 
Fowler  Shops  to  the  State  University,  or  of  scientific  gifts  t» 
the  state  at  large.  In  this  class  are  the  Goss  Ornithological 
Collection,  now  kept  at  the  State  Capitol,  and  the  Stormont 
Medical  Dibrary,  The  "conscience  fund"  must  complete  this 
list,  unimportant  fiscally,  but  very  interesting  as  a  commentary 
on  human  nature.  In  1900  the  sum  of  $24.83  was  returned  to 
the  state  under  this  head. 

To  appreciate  the  importance  of  these  different  sources  of 
revenue,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  concrete  oases.  There  is 
therefore  presented  below  a  full  table  of  receipts  for  the  years 
1901  and  19(1S,  showing  both  the  source  and  amount: 
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Beciipts,  1901  AND  1902 


Bonrae. 

1801. 

IMt. 

U  .815.789 

is.tu 

•■i 

S,IS1 

Oil  iDipMtor 

IS 

SMntarj  ol  ttaut 

S2?1>iiin.l-i.i^ 

11.113 

If 

SS^-^rillitioii--^.:.:::-.:::;  ■:■..:::::: 

lii 

I,0U,1S1 

4,SM) 

ft,3H,n7 

tl.lU.0OI 

The  last  three  items  in  the  recdpts  above,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  are  of  the  nature  of  balances,  principally,  in  the 
varions  funds,  and  when  subtracted  from  the  total  income  leave 
aatne  $2,000,000  as  the  real  annual  income  of  the  state.  This 
amoont,  the  table  clearly  shows,  comes  almost  entirely  from 
direct  taxes.  And  hence  it  is  tme,  as  already  assumed,  that  the 
inoome  from  direct  taxes  is  a  fair  index  of  outlay  for  the  various 
objects  of  public  support,  such  as  schools,  mnmdpal  and  state 
government,  etc 

Municipalities  employ  certain  sources  of  revenue  in  additl<Hi 
to  tiiose  used  by  the  state,  and  discussed  above.  Chief  amoag 
these  is  the  license  or  occupation  tax,  similar  to  those  in  vogue 
in  southern  cities.  Newton,  for  instance,  a  city  of  the  second 
class,  in  1882  levied  a  business  license  oa  more  than  twenty 
kinds  of  business,  ranging  from  $40  a  day  on  circuses  and 
menageries,  to  $5  a  year  on  merchants  with  a  stock  of  goods  not 
exceeding  $1,000  worth.  This  oily  ordinance  stood  the  t«t  of 
the  Eansas  Supreme  Court.*  The  constitutional  provision  of 
uniformity  applies  only  to  taxes,  not  to  licenses,  privilege  fees, 
or  franchise  fees. 

The  road  tax  of  $3  is  a  local  tax  which  aeeatB  to  yield  a  min- 
imum of  good,  from  whatever  point  cimsidered.    Able-bodied 


*29  ICiUM.,  3«4. 
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m^,  from  twenty-one  to  forty-five  years  old,  pay  this  tax,  either 
in  money,  or  labor  at  $1.50  per  day.  Three  dollars  a  day  is 
allowed  for  a  man  and  team.  As  a  reminder  of  civic  duties, 
this  tax  is  a  sneceas,  but  as  an  experiment  in  road  building  it  is 
a  prmonnced  failure. 

For  pa^ng  t^e  streets  and  other  ^>eGiaI  work  of  this  kind  in 
cities,  a  special  aaaessment  is  made  on  the  property  beaiefited 
by  the  improvement.  In  a  growing  cily  these  assessments  fre- 
guoitly  prove  very  onerous  to  those  who  happffli  to  be  owners 
of  abutting  prc^erty  where  the  improvement  is  located. 

The  poll  tax  still  figures  in  the  Kanaits  financial  system,  but 
is  playing  a  ccnstantly  decreasing  part.  Cities  of  the  second 
and  third  classes  are  authorized  to  use  it,  but  rarely  resort  to 
it.  A  law  in  1899  authorized  townships  in  sparsely  settled 
counties  to  maintain  fire-guards  to  prevent  the  spread  of  prairie 
fires,  and  to  have  the  poll  tax  paid  by  worii  on  these  guards. 

Taxation. — ^We  are  now  ready  to  examine  the  main  features 
of  taxation,  for  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  first  and  foremost  in 
importance  as  a  source  of  revenue.  To  give  the  discussi(m  a 
logical  sequence,  consideration  will  first  be  had  of  the  asseesment 
of  property,  and  then  the  levy  and  collection  of  taxes,  and  fi- 
nally some  observations  will  be  made  on  the  merits  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

Property  is  grouped  in  two  general  classes,  real  and  perscmal, 
and  the  aim  of  assessment  is  to  assess  all  real  and  perstmal  prop-  . 
erty  in  the  state  (mce,  unless  it  is  expressly  exempt.  The  statnte 
defines  real  property  as  "the  land  itsef  •  •  •  and  all  build- 
ings, fixtures,  improvements,  mines,  minerals,  quarries,  mineral 
springs  and  wells,  rights  and  privileges  appertaining  thereto." 
The  term  persroal  property,  according  to  the  law  "shall  in- 
clude every  tangible  thing  which  is  the  subject  of  ownerehip, 
not  forming  part  and  parcel  of  real  property;  also  all  tax  sals 
certificates,  judgm^its,  notes,  bonds  and  mortgages,  and  all 
evidences  of  debt  secured  by  lieu  <»i  real  estate;  also  the  capital 
stock,  undivided  profits,  and  all  other  assets  of  every  ocRnpasy, 
incorporated  or  uMnoorporated,  and  every  share  or  interest  in 
such  stock,  profits,  or  assets  by  whatever  name  the  same  may 
be  designated." 
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The  e(Histituti<xi  provides  for  eertain.  classes  of  exemptiona, 
and  these  are  elaborated  somewhat  in  the  statutes.  The  list 
ohangea  from  decade  to  decade,  constantly  growing  lai^r,  as 
new  kinds  of  proper^  claim  the  right  of  exemption.  It  waa 
originally  intended  for  property  of  a  purely  public  or  social 
natore,  and  for  the  small  amount  of  $200  of  personalty  for  each 
family.  This  last  provision  loc^  innocent  mough  and  inc^>- 
able  of  abuse,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Assessors  jn^le  with 
it.  StHue  families  divide  ownership  of  their  properly  in  snoh 
ft  way  that  this  exemption  is  made  to  apply  three  or  four  times 
in  a  single  family.  Its  ocnnmonest  abuse  is  in  subtracting  it 
frcHB  the  completed  assessment  which  is  made  on  a  basis  of  oue- 
fonrth  or  one-fifth  real  values.  This  swells  the  $200  ezempti<m 
to  $800  or  $1,000,  whereas  it  should  have  been  subtracted  friMn 
actual  values,  before  assessment  is  completed. 

The  other  exemptions  now  provided  I^  law  are  as  follows:' 

(1)  All  school  houses  and  church  buildings,  with  the  land 
owned  by  each,  up  to  ten  acres,  provided  it  is  not  leased  or 
nsed  for  profit,  and  also  the  parsonage  of  any  church  with  its 
land  np  to  oae-half  acre. 

(2)  Graveyards. 

(3)  All  buildings  and  equipment  of  scientific,  literary  and 
benevolent  associations,  used  exdusivety  for  scifflitiflc,  literary 
and  benevolent  purposes,  bother  with  the  lands  occupied  by 

,    each,  up  to  five  acres,  if  not  leased  or  used  for  profit. 

(4)  AD  moneys  and  credits  bel<mging  exclnsiively  to  univer- 
sities, colleges,  academies,  or  public  schools  of  any  kind,  or  to 
religious,  literary,  scientific  or  benevolent  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions, not  exceeding  in  amounts  the  charter  provisions  in 
each  case. 

(5)  All  property  of  the  state  or  of  the  United  States. 

(6)  All  property  belcmging  to  any  county,  city,  town,  or 
school  district,  except  land  bid  off  for  counties  at  tax  sales. 

(7)  The  wearing  apparel  of  every  person:. 

(8)  All  public  libraries. 

(9)  Family  libraries  and  school  books  of  every  person  and 
family,  not  exceeding  in  any  one  case  the  value  of  $50. 

'Om'l.  statute*,  1901,  cb.  107.  i 
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(10)  All  memonal  halls  owued  1^  the  Gruid  Army  of  the 
Sepublic,  and  land  in'  each  case  up  to  one-half  acre. 

These  constitute  all  the  positive  ezemptimis  at  present  eon* 
templated  by  the  statute.  For  the  ben^t  of  debtors  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  creditors  at  the  same  time,  prorisiim  is 
made  that  debts  owing  in  good  faith  may  be  deducted  from 
gross  amount  of  credits  due.  Every  person  is  supposed  to  list 
all  money  in  bis  possesion,  and  all  credits  due  or  to  become 
due  him. 

These  are  the  general  rules  of  assessment,  and  the  machinery 
for  carrying  them  out  is  very  simple.  It  is  the  local  assessors. 
In  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  the  mayor  and  council 
appoint  the  assessors  annually;  in  the  county  the  township 
trustee  is  the  local  assessor,  elected  yearly. 

But  for  the  government  of  this  assessment  machinery,  the 
regulations  are  intricate  and  complex.  In  other  words,  the  at- 
tempt lis  made  to  assess  all  property  uniformly  and  equitably, 
and  the  attempt  fails.  The  law  declares  in  plain  terms  that 
these  men  shall  assess  all  property  at  its  true  value  in  money. 
They  are  bound  by  an  oath  to  do  this,  and  the  property  owner 
likewise  may  be  required  by  the  assessor  to  verify  his  returns 
with  an'  oath.  The  law  is  plain  on  this  point,  100  per  cent,  is 
the  true  basis  of  valuati(Hi  contemplated.  Another  provision 
is  made,  whidi  on  its  face,  looks  like  a  very  'wise  ime.  Before 
'the  asseffiora  begin  their  work  in  the  spring,  they  are  to  meet 
leather  at  the  county  seat  and  there  agree  upon  an  "equal 
basis  of  valuation."  In  other  words,  they  are  to  deiade  what 
100  per  cent,  of  the  actual  value  is,  when  applied  to  a  horse,  a 
cow,  a  wagon,  an  acre  of  land,  etc.  But  this  law  is  flagrantly 
violated  year  after  year.  No  better  evidence  of  this  is  needed 
than  the  official  minutes  of  these  annual  assessors'  meetings.  A 
few  easep  are  cited  here  from  the  1897  reports,  for  illustratims  :* 

■IS  Buram  of  LaUtr.  1807,  p.  14. 
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Basis  or  ABaBsaHiiiT  of  Bbal  a 
AoBBBD  Upon  Officially  b 

KD  Pbbsohal  Propkrty   for  1897,  a8 

Y   TOWKBHIF   AND   ClTY    ABBBSaORS. 

Co^nt, 

HmIIj.' 

Peraooaltr. 

100 

1 

90 

Per  oent. 

M^tanoo 

An  investigator,  reporting  this  method  of  assessment  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor,  speaks  of  it  in  these  terms.*  "Most  astound- 
ing is  it  to  read  the  official  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  county 
boards  of  assessors  in  the  spring  of  1898.  In  advance  of  as- 
seaament  these  boards  met  together  to  decide  whether  they  would 
follow  the  whole  state  law,  which  expressly  commands  the  as- 
sessment of  all  property  at  its  fuU  cash  value,  or  whether  they 
would  obey  one-third  the  law,  that  is,  assess  property  at  one- 
third  of  its  value ;  or  whether  they  would  wily  obey  one-fifth  of 
the  law.  The  writer  attended  the  meeting  of  one  board,  where 
I  openly  stated  that  they  would  not  pledge  themselvefl 
1  at  any  fixed  ratio,  as  they  knew  that  some  of  the  as- 
i  present  would  assess  it  a  less  ratio  than  that  which  was 
adopted,  whatever  that  might  be.  Harmony  was  finally  at- 
tained by  the  passage  of  a  resolution  to  assess  at  the  usual  ratio, 
and  a  general  laugh  followed  the  inquiry  by  one  innocent  mem- 
ber as  to  what  that  ratio  was.    No  one  seemed  able  to  answer." 

The  minutes  of  Cherokee  county  are  equally  interesting." 
They  read:  "On  motiim,  it  was  agreed  to  assess  aU  property 
at  ita  actual  value,  but  after  much  discussion  the  motion  was  re- 
considered, and  the  following  substitute  chosen: 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that  in  fntare 
years  aU  property  should  be  assessed  at  its  actual  cash  value. 

"On'  motion  it  was  agreed  to  assess  all  personal  property  * 
•    "    at  50  per  cent,  of  its  actual  value. 
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"On  moticMi  it  was  agreed  to  assess  all  real  estate  at  one-third 
its  actual  value." 

It  must  be  conceded  that  these  assessore  were  at  least  capable 
of  giving  good  advice  for  the  future,  even  if  they  did  not  follow 
it  themselves. 

Thus  from  county  to  county  the  agreed  basis  of  valuation 
fluctuates.  To  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  statement  or  list  of 
property  commonly  dealt  with  by  the  assessors,  and  to  give  an- 
other concrete  example  of  astonishing  valuations,  the  schedule 
of  Dickinson  county  for  1898  is  presented." 

"BoTM*.  6  moDtha  old,  aod  anitt  1  ;csr (5  to      f  10 

Horara.  I  j-rar  old.  aud  under  ^  ypars tS  la      tlS 

Borwfi.  2  years  old.  and  under  3  yeara |10  to       |20 

Horaea.  3  year-,  old.  and  over  3  years »S  to       |40 

Uulea  and  aaaes,  0  mootha  old  and  over,  aame  aa  honea. 
StallloDB  for  aeiTlce,  12  tlmea  fee. 
Jacka  for  aerrlce,  aame  aa  horaee. 

Neat  cattle,  6  months  old  and  under  1  rear f  8  to      $12 

Neatt  cattle,  1  year  old  and  onder  2  yeua fl2  to      fM 

Neat  cattle.  2  yeara  old  and  nnder  3  yeara f IS  to      $29 

Neat  cattle,  B  yeara  old  anil  over |I0  to       »40 

Fat  cattle,  per  ponnd 8^  to  4  eti. 

Ueev,  e  moDtha  old  and  aver $2. SO 

Hogg,  per  ewt |2 .  SO 

Farm  Implementa,  threahinE  mactilneB,  enclnea.  horaepoirera. 
walgODa  and  pleaanre  carrlas^a,  sold  and  allver  and  otbet 
watcbea,  at  Judgment  of  aaaeaaor. 

Ftanofortea   150  t«    |1S0 

Otber  mnaliMil   iDittriimnitB  at  Judftmcnt  of  aBKenaor. 

Whaat.  ^r  bushel 40  to  W  etc 

Com,  per  bnabel 12  centa 

Bye,    per    buahel 90  cents. 

Oatt.  per  buahel  12  centa. 

KaffeJr  mrn.    pi-r   hiishel 12  cenla. 

Sorthum.  per  bnabel   IS  centa. 

All  other  Uema,  Judgment  of  aaaeator. 

"On  notion  It  waa  voted  to  deduct  the  couatttDtlonal  exemption  ($200)  fraa 
toll  TBtne  on  personal  property,  and  dMde  the  remainder  by  S. 

"On  motiMi,  real  estate  to  be  asaeaaed  at  oiw-fonrtb  Its  actual  valae." 

These  minutes  suggest  in  a  very  forcible  maimer  what  sort 
of  uniformity  of  assessment  is  reached  throughout  the  state. 
This  is  certainly  a  queer  way  of  reaching  the  "uniform  and 
equal  rate  of  assessment  and  taxation"  contemplated  by  the 
constitution. 

"  IS  Bureau  ot  Labor,  p.  80. 
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,  Speaking  of  these  minuteB  given  above,  and  others  ol  like 
tenor,  a  citizen  of  Kansas  very  tereely  said;  "Summed  up,  a 
ifTstem  that  will  permit  a  cow  to  cross  an  imaginary  line  and 
doable  or  treble  her  value,  or  that  will  allow  a  bushel  of  wheat, 
if  it  happens  to  be  in  the  next  county  (m  the  first  day  of  March, 
to  shrink  in  value  one-half,  tme-fourth,  or  have  no  value  at  all, 
and  treats  all  other  property  in  the  same  way,  or  that  aicooragee 
the  nse  of  the  exemption  laws  as  shown  above,  should  be  im- 
mediately remedied  or  abolished,  or  failing  to  do  either,  the  age 
limit  for  'mules  and  asses'  as  enumerated  in  the  above  schedules, 
should  be  extended  to  include  the  <atizen  and  voter,  and  count 
us  all  in  where  we  belong,'"* 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  true  character  of  the 
work  undertaken  by  the  assessors,  and  to  show  that  they  adjourn 
from  their  preliminary  meeting  with  the  deliberate  intenti<Hl 
of  disregarding  the  first  law  enacted  for  their  guidance.  There 
are  various  otlier  regulations,  better  obeyed,  which  give  them  a 
wolfing  program.  Some  of  these  laws  will  now  be  examined, 
together  with  the  result  of  their  operatim'.  The  general  statute 
now  has  separate  and  distinct  provisions  for  real  estate,  per- 
sonal property,  railways,  banks  and  bankers,  merchants  and 
numufactureis,  and  telegraph  and  telephone  companies.  For 
oar  present  purpose  it  is  best  to  examine  briefly  the  assessment 
of  the  first  two  general  classes, — realty  and  personalty, — and 
tlien  the  separate  classes  differentiated  from  tiiese. 

The  listing  and  valuation  of  real  estate  falls  to  the  assessor, 
fortunately,  but  once  in  two  years,  and  not  annually  as  is  the 
case  with  personal  property.  He  lis  to  view  the  land  in  ques- 
tion, examine  the  improvements,  and  lump  all  togeUier.  Re- 
turns are  to  be  made  in  full  to  the  county  clerks  by  May  10.  A 
stTKHig  oath  is  provided  for  the  assessor  as  a  final  goad  to  honestT*. 
Iron-clad  oaths  are  also  provided  in  the  case  of  personal  prop- 
erty to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  the  annual  returns. 

The  great  crying  evil  of  assessment  as  applied  today  is  its 

"IS  Bvremi  aj  LMor,  pt.  I. 
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inequality.  Under-assessment  is  of  eouree  the  rule.  But  this 
mle  does  not  worit  xmifonnly,  and  hence  inequalities  do  not 
tend  to  beG<»ne  leveled  dovn.  Flagrant  -violations  of  uniformity 
f^pear  as  between  indiTidosls,  between  localities,  and  between 
classes  of  property.  The  general  omnipresent  evil  of  under-as- 
Bessmeut  is  graphically  represented  in  th«  diagram  below: 


n^TB    I. — Relatioh   op    Assessed    Valcatioh     to  Tbcb  Valuation, 
1860-1890 


HUlioDB  of  doUu* 


1 


S  -  atfMtn/mtvttitii 


•  rrvtn/ifof/M 


True  valuations  are  taken  from  the  United  States  census  re- 
ports,  and  the  assessed  valuations  are  those  returned  by  coun^ 
elerba  to  the  state  auditor. 

Sin<<«  more  and  more  property  escapes  assessment  and  taxa- 
tion as  shown  above, — 28.1  per  cent,  in  1860,  80.7  per  cent,  in 
1890, — ^the  question  presents  itself,  what  class  of  property  is 
it  that  escapes!  The  answer  is,  the  larger  the  pr(q)erty,  the 
smaller  is  its  rate  of  assessment.  The  truth  of  this  statement 
is  illustrated  in  the  anijientie  table  below : 
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AonMHnrr  Batib  o 


100  p«r  BBBt.    R«toi»qiiired  bj  1««  on  all  ptopartr. 


Farmi  worth  |G00  and  ander. 
Famu  worth  tSOO  to  tl<MO. 

Fanni  worth  tS.VDO. 

Famu  worth  (10,000. 
Qooda  and  chatteU. 
PacliiDg  boDsai* 

UoctKBgea,  notee  and  bondi. 
D«bt*  and  accuDDti. 


'h«  aoarcea  of  this  table  make  It  of  peculiar  Talne.    It  I«  baseS  (a)   «■ 
a  aalea  of  ctBl  estate;  1,648  aalea  In  30  counties  [13  Bureau  ef  Lotor,  pt  I, 
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When  oii<!e  the  assessor  haa  broken  away  from  the  law  regu- 
lating his  conduct  and  requiring  the  100-per  cent,  baffls  o£  valua- 
tion, he  has  do  longer  any  guiding  principles,  except  Bueh  con- 
sideratitma  as  come  up  in  each  individual  case  of  assessment. 
A  small  holding  he  accordingly  assesses  at  something  like  its 
real  value ;  but  iiu  the  case  of  a  large  bedding,  be  is  willing  to 
knock  off  a  few  thousands,  since  this  still  leaves  a  large  sum. 
But  should  he  reduce  the  value  of  a  small  holding  even  a  few 
hundred,  there  would  be  nothing  left.  Then  there  is  another 
factor  of  some  importance,  namely,  the  prestige  and  general 
influence  of  the  person  with  the  large  holding.  He  is  more 
likely  to  be  favored  with  a  lenient  assessment,  than  is  his  hnm> 
ble  neighbor.  These  things  partly  explain  the  great  disparities 
seen  in  the  table  above. 

Inequalities  between  persons  in  the  same  county  are  over- 
whelmingly numerous.  Only  a  few  instanees  will  be  given  here, 
but  tiey  could  be  multiplied  almost  without  limit.  In  Saline 
county  two  160-acre  farms  were  sold,  one  for  $5,000,  the  other 
for  $1,000.  The  assessment  on  them  the  same  year  was,  re- 
spectively, $600  and  $500.  In  Cowley  county,  the  same  year, 
one  farm  sold  for  $800.  another  for  $2,400.  Both  were  assessed 
at  $200."  In  these  cases,  b(yna  fide  sales  were  made,  a  fact 
which  strongly  emphasizes  th^s  evil  of  inequality  between  in- 
dividuals. We  may  add  two  cases  from  Douglas  county,  where 
the  true  value  was  set  by  appraisers  of  probated  estate.  In 
case  number  one,  household  goods  were  appraised  at  $128,  bat 
assessed  at  $215,  or  168  per  cent,  of  true  value.  In  ease  number  . 
two,  goods  and  chattels  were  appraised  at  $56,000,  but  assessed 
at  $275,  that  is,  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  true  value."  These 
eases  are  typical  and  must  stand  for  that  wide  and  general  class 
of  individual  inequalities  which  is  one  curse  of  the  present  as- 
sessment system. 

18^):  and  (b)  on  probated  eKtatea  as  roUovs:  Oooda  sod  chattrta.  S*1  «a- 
tttaa  In  6  coontlaa;  notes  ud  mortg«s«a,  IIB  oatatai  In  7  conattea;  debU  and 
UMDOti,  84  «aUtea  la  4  coantlee;  moner,  184  «vt«tei  In  8  eoontla:  (14  Biraw 
•/  Labor,  p.  8,  ff.)  ;  (c)  packlos  honae  retarna  of  capital  lartated,  m  reporttd 
In  18  Bw«a«  ef  Lator,  pt.  t. 

■•>  0Hr«ait  of  Labor,  p.  T18. 

» 14  Bureau  of  IiObor,  p.  SO. 
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A  third  elass  of  inequalities  is  that  between  different  local- 
ities. The  preparation  of  the  assesaora  at  their  preliminary 
ootin^  meeting  where  the  "basis  of  valuation"  is  settled,  makes 
this  follow  as  a  necessary  restilt.  Evils  here  are  most  prevalent 
of  all,  but  only  a  few  typical  cases  can  be  cited  at  this  point. 
In  the  year  1901,  for  example,  horses  were  assessed  as  low  as  $1 
in  one  county,  and  as  high  as  $150  in  another.  The  minimum 
assessmeit  of  cattle  varied  from  $1  to  $15 ;  gold  imtehes  from 
$1  to  $100;  pianos  from  $5  to  $500.  Other  personal  property 
was  assessed  in  most  counties  at  one-third  its  real  value;  in 
AfcPherson  county  at  20  per  cent. ;  in  Reno,  adjoining  this 
county,  at  100  per  cent.,  and  in  other  counties  "at  the  discretiim 
of  the  assessor.'"'  In  some  counties  grain  in  store  was  not  as- 
sessed at  all,  but  was  entirely  ignored  by  the  township  assessors. 
In  many  counties  household  furniture  of  all  kinds, — opiate, 
jewelry,  musical  instruments,  etc., — was  lumped  at  from  $20  to 
$50  per  family,  regardless  of  the  amount  or  quality  of  the  same. 

So  ou  the  whole,  therefore,  there  seems  no  room  for  even  a 
hope  of  justice  as  between  different  localities. 

There  are  yet  other  evils  inherent  in  the  system.  The  chai^ 
of  double  taxation  is  cote  of  the  commonest.  It  comes  in  many 
forms.  To  the  farmer  it  is  a  concrete  evil.  Farmer  A,  for  in- 
stance, owns  a  cow  worth  $50,  on  which  he  pays  taxes.  Nest 
year  Farmer  B  buys  this  cow  at  a  public  sale,  giving  in  exchange 
his  note  at  one  year  for  $50.  There  is  still  the  one  piece  of 
productive  property — the  cow — worth  $50,  but  if  the  assessor 
does  his  duty,  he  finds  and  lists  $100  worth  of  property,  that 
is,  A  $50  on  the  note  and  B  $50  on  the  cow.  "Where  he  found 
$50  the  year  before,  he  now  finds  $100.  The  temptation  to 
violate  the  law  here  is  very  strong,  too  strmg,  in  fact,  for  the 
average  citizen.  But  the  table  given  on  a  preceding  page  shows 
that  nine-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  notes  are  taxed;  that  is, 
nine  out  of  a  thousand. 

Assessment  of  mortgages  is  open  to  the  same  objectiim  among 
holders  of  encumbered  estates.  Two  men  seem  to  be  ta^d  on 
^e  same  piece  of  property  when  both  land  and  mortgage  are 
taxed  at  their  full  value.    The  situs  of  the  mortgage  is  declared 

"Bepart  of  Kant.  State  Taa  Comm.,  1901,  p,  10. 
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to  be  the  owner's  residence."  Should  he  happen  to  hold  a  mort- 
gage on  land  'in  some  state  like  California,  considering  the  mort- 
gage a  part  interest  in  the  real  estate,  he  would  be  taxed  twice 
on  the  mortgage,  acoordiug  to  law.  Bat,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
mortga,ge8,  as  well  as  notes,  practically  exempt  themselveB  fn»n 
taxation  entirely.  They  produce  no  revenue  to  the  state  or- 
municipalities,  but  their  continuance  aa  the  taxable  list  of  the 
statutes  doubtless  serves  to  maintain  their  interest  rates  at  a 
somewhat  higher  level  than  the  normal. 

With  mcoiey,  about  the  same  thing  is  true  at  present.  The 
assessor  is  supposed  to  find  it  aU.  But  on  the  first  day  of  March, 
1901,  when  the  bank  deposits,  alone,  aside  from  all  moneys  out- 
side, amounted  to  over  $70,000,000,  the  Kansas  assessors  werft 
only  able  to  find  $3,059,424.'» 

These  evils  of  under-listing  and  non-listing  cannot  be  entirely 
grouped  under  the  old-fashioned  sin  of  dishonesty.  There  is 
an  element  of  self-defence  in  it.  Each  knows  the  prevailing 
custom,  and  must  defend  himself  accordingly.  Love  of  fair 
play,  it  is  highly  possible,  would  ensure  a  cheerful  listing  of  all 
the  property  of  an  individual,  did  he  feel  any  assurance  that 
his  neighbors  too  were  being  assessed  at  full  values. 

Assessment  of  the  coal  mines  of  the  state  follows  the  caprice 
of  the  local  assessora,  but  is  usually  at  a  small  fraction  of  the 
capital  actually  invested. 

The  assessor's  directions  for  assessing  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers are  very  meager.  He  simply  takes  their  statement 
of  the  average  value  of  stock  on  hand  during  the  year.  Banks 
and  bankers  are  reached  by  assessing  the  capital  stock  and 
surplus  at  the  bank,  regardless  of  where  stockholders  may  live. 

For  the  assessment  of  corporations  a  few  special  regulations 
have  been  differentiated  from  the  general  mass  of  tax  laws. 
Bailroads,  sleeping  car  companies,  telegraph  and  telephone  com- 
panies, have  now  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  local  assessors, 
and  given  to  state  boards.  Express  companies  are  still  subject 
to  the  crude,  primitive  method  of  local  assessment. 

The  assessment  of  railroads  is  made  annually  by  the  state 
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board  of  five  men, — lieuteoaiit-govenior,  secretary  of  state,  treas- 
urer, auditor,  and  attomey-^neraJ.  Real  estate  not  connected 
vith  the  track,  however,  is  assessed  locally,  the  same  as  other 
real  estate.  But  that  which  constitutes  the  right-of-way,  depot 
grounds,  etc.,  comes  within  the  purview  of  the  state  board.  In 
making  the  annual  assessment  of  railroads,  this  board  proceedB 
with  two  things  in  view,  namely,  the  value  of  the  fixed  plant, 
and  the  value  of  the  rolling  stock,  both  of  which  are  considered 
as  personal  property."  The  guiding  principle  seems  to  be  the 
cost  of  construction,  checked  up  agunst  the  cost  of  reproduc- 
tion. Minutes  of  the  state  board  bear  out  this  idea.  No  serious 
effort  is  made  to  reach  the  franchise  value,  although  the  impression 
is  growing  that  this  can  be  no  longer  neglected  with  indifference. 
It  is  interesting  to  follow  a  case  of  assessment  by  this  board. 
According  to  law,  the  board  meets  on  the  third  Monday  in  April, 
and  has  before  it  for  consideration  the  sworn  statements  sent  in 
by  the  railroads  of  the  state.  The  law  provides  that  this  state- 
ment shall  set  forth ; 

(1)  the  statistics  of  right-of-way,  track  and  road-bed,  length 
of  main  track  in  Kansas  and  its  total  length,  its  proportion  in 
each  city,  township,  and  county. 

(2)  length,  location,  etc.,  of  side  tracks. 

(3)  complete  list  of  location,  value,  etc.,  of  depots,  station- 
houses,  water  stations  and  all  other  buildings. 

(4)  number  of  ties  in  track  per  mile;  weight  of  irtm  or  steel 
rails  per  yard  used  in  main  or  side  tracks ;  what  joints  or  chairs 
are  used  in  track ;  the  ballasting  of  road,  whether  with  gravel 
or  dirt;  the  length  of  time  iron  has  been  used,  and  length  of 
time  road  has  been  built. 

(5)  full  value  of  rolling  stock.  This  list  shall  distinctly  set 
forth  the  number,  class  and  value  of  all  locomotives,  passenger 
cars,  sleeping  cars,  dining  cars,  wrecking  ears,  pay  cars,  and  all 
other  kinds  of  cars  owned  or  leased  by  said  company. 

(6)  (a)  The  amount  of  capital  stock  authorized  and  number 
of  shares  into  which  such  stock  is  divided;  (b)  amount  of  capital 
stock  paid  up;  (c)  market  value  of  such  stock.  If  no  market 
value,  then  actual  value. 

»e  Kan.  A.,  MS. 
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(7)  A  detailed  inventory  of  all  tools,  repair  matmaJs,  and 
all  other  personal  prc^rty. 

These  are  the  facts  in  the  order  which  the  law  states, 
and  these  cwistitute  the  working  data  of  the  board.  The  only 
expert  testiiiKHiy  heard  by  the  board  is  that  of  the  attorneys 
and  tax  agents  of  the  roads  who  appear  and  seek  reduction  in 
t^eir  valuations. 

The  board  after  more  or  less  deliberation  fixes  upon  the  value 
of  the  rolling  stock.  In  the  minutes  of  one  meeting,  for  instance, 
it  is  said  that  by  "personal  inspection"  they  arrived  at  the  tol- 
lowing  valuations:^  locomotives,  cost  new  $7,500,  assessed  at 
$2,500;  sleeping  cars,  cost  $16,000,  assessed  $6,000;  dining  cars, 
cost  $11,000,  assessed  $4,000;  pa^  cars,  cost  $4,000,  assessed 
$1,500;  and  so  on  down  the  entire  list  of  rolling  stock  to  "nibble 
and  push  cars," — cost  $30,  assessed  $10.  The  board  that  fixed 
these  values  next  proceeded  by  "unanimous  vote"  to  assess  the 
fixed  plant  of  several  roads,  by  assessments  varying  from  $2,000 
to  $7,500  per  mile.  After  having  assessed  the  Santa  F6,  Union 
Pacific  and  some  of  the  other  most  important  roads  of  the  state, 
the  board  fell  into  a  thou^tful  mood  and  devoted  one  whole 
meeting  to  the  question  of  a  proper  basis  for  assessing  right-of- 
way,  road  bed,  trackage,  etc.  "The  value  of  a  line  of  rail- 
road," declared  the  board,  "is  not  easy  to  determine.  The  most 
potential  factors  in  determining  such  value  may  be  named  as 
follows."  Here  the  board  laid  down  a  series  of  seven  pr(q)Offl- 
tions,  the  last  of  wlii<^  is  a  blanket  provision  including  all  the 
rest     The  seven  factoid  are: 

(1)  actual  cost  of  road  ready  for  use, 

(2)  business  afforded  by  country  along  the  road, 

(3)  business  d<nie  by  road,  considering  competition, 

(4)  cost  of  operation, 

(5)  terminal  facility  advantages, 

(6)  whether  a  trunk  line  or  feeder  of  a  trunk  line, 

(7)  "What  is  actual  value  of  road  todayl" 

This  illustrates  the  gropings  of  the  board  after  some  true 
test  of  faculty  or  ability  of  the  roads  to  pay  taxes.    The  quest 

^iiletemenl  ct  R.  R-  Property,  tic.     Psmpblet     Topeta,   1861. 
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is  rather  a  bafSing  one  thus  far.  Aside  from  these  data,  the 
board  has  access  to  the  reports  of  gross  and  net  earnings  so  far 
as  these  are  returned  to  the  state  board  of  railroad  commiasiiHi' 
ere.  Bnt  some  roads  refuse  to  make  these  returns,  and  others 
use  book-keeping  which  is  more  misleading  than  enlightening. 
So  the  board  of  assessors  scarcely  hope  to  attain  more  than  a 
rough  justice.  Considering  all  methods  of  assessment  thus  far 
observed,  the  conclusion  seems  warranted  that  railroads  are 
assessed  low,  but  not  ao  low  as  other  forma  of  property. 

It  is  a  matter  of  belief,  based  on  common  observation,  that 
personal  property  in  a  community  as  old  as  Eansas,  should  be 
at  least  equal  in  value  to  the  real  property.  But  personal  prop- 
erty and  railroads  are  falling  so  far  behind  real  estate  in  the 
assessment  returns  that  Kansas  seems  rapidly  tending  towards 
a  single  tax  on  land  and  land-improvements. 

The  situation  is  accurately  exhibited  in  the  interesting  dia' 
gram  following: 
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H&TE  II. — AsBEssuEKT  OF  Real  Estate,  Pebsoitai,  Pbopebtt,  and  RaOi- 
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Prior  to  1873  railroads  were  not  separated  from  other  per- 
aaaal  property  in  the  assessment  returoB,  and  hence  the  table 
begins  at  that  year. 

The  state  board  of  railroad  assessors  has  also  within  the  pnr- 
Tiew  of  its  authority  the  aaseflsment  of  Pullman  and  other  sleep- 
ing cars.  The  board  of  railroad  eommissionera  require  full  re- 
ports  covering  capital  stock,  cost  of  equipment,  gross  earnings, 
operating  expenses,  dividends  declared,  miles  rare  in  Kansas, 
and  total  mileage.  "Miles  traveled"  is  the  basis  of  Hie  propor- 
tion used  in  determining  the  value  of  the  equipment  assignable 
to  Kansas.  Since  these  cara  make  regular  trips,  it  is  easy  to 
determine  what  proportion  of  their  run  is  within  the  limits  of 
Kansas  and  what  proportion  elsewhere.  Saeh  car  is  usually 
assessed  at  from  $4,000  to  $6,000.  If  half  its  run  is  in  Kansas, 
then  half  the  value  of  the  car  is  considered  taxable  in  Kansas. 
These  cars  yielded  a  tax  in  1902  of  $8,655.19."  The  same  year 
this  company  paid  a  total  tax  in  Michigan  of  $6.45."  This 
b^i^arly  amount  was  due  to  a  defect  in  the  rwording  of  the  law, 
1^  which  ihe  technical  rights  of  interstate  commerce  were 
trenched  upon,** 

The  railroad  companies  using  the  Pullman  cars  are  held  liable 
for  the  tax  oa  ihena.  The  law  for  assessing  Pullman  cars  pro- 
vides that  the  proper  perstms  i^all  list  "all  sleeping  cars,  din- 
ing cars,  palace  or  other  cars  that  make  regular  tnps  over  any 
railroad  in  this  state,  and  not  owned  by  such  railroad  cconpany." 
By  the  wording  of  this  statute,  it  is  evident,  that  cars  not  used 
regjUm-ly,  such  as  refrigerator  and  fruit  ears,  escape  assessment 
and  taxatini  altogether.  And  this  is  becoming  an  item  of  c«i- 
siderable  importance. 

In  the  assessment  of  express  companies  the  gross  error  is  stUI 
embraced  of  ignoring  the  unity  of  this  class  of  property.  Eaaii 
individual  horse,  wagcm,  and  pouch  is  assessed  as  though  it 
were  a  separate  and  independent  piece  of  prc^erty  used  wholly 
for  local  purposes.  And  this  is  done  in  spite  of  the  fact  litat 
the  Supreme  Court  has  made  contrary  rulings  in  the  case  of 

"  17  it.  R.  Comm.  Report. 

■2  Report,  Board  of  State  To*  Comm,,  Ulchls>n.  p.  78-». 

"Fonro  vt.  IHehioan,  121  V.  B.,  230. 
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railroads,  tele^aph  companies,  sleeping  car  companies,  aod 
lastly,  in  the  case  of  express  companies  themselTes.  The  fam- 
o>as  case  of  this  hind  is  that  of  the  Adams  Express  Companjf 
vs.  Ohio  State  Auditor,^*  in  which  Chief  Justice  Fuller  reoders 
an  opinion  against  the  express  company.  One  of  the  beat  picv 
nouncements  ever  made  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  however, 
was  that  given  by  Justice  Brewer  on  a  reheaiing  of  this  case. 
Since  tiiis  celebrated  utterance  applies  to  express  companies  in 
all  the  states  the  following  words  are  quoted  from  it: 

"Now,  it  is  a  cardinal  rule  which  should  never  be  forgott^i 
that  whatever  property  is  worth  for  the  purposes  of  income 
and  sale,  it  is  also  worth  for  the  purposes  of  taxati<Hi.  •  •  • 
If  a  statute  pr(^erly  c<xistrued,  c<Mitemplatee  only  the  taxation 
of  hoises  and  wagons,  then  those  belonging  to  an  express  company, 
can  be  taxed  at  no  higher  value  than  those  belonging  to  a 
farmer.  But  if  the  state  comprehends  all  property  in  its  scheme 
of  taxation,  then  the  good  will  of  an  organized  and  established 
industry  must  be  recognized  as  a  thing  of  value.  The  capital 
stock  of  a  corporation  and  the  shares  in  a  joint  stock  company 
represent  not  Mily  the  tangible  prc^erty  but  also  the  intangible, 
including  therein  all  corporate  franchises  aud  contracts  and 
good  will  of  the  concern. 

"Now  the  same  reality  of  its  value  of  its  intangible  property 
exists  when  a  company  does  not  confine  its  work  to  the  limits  of 
a  single  State.  Take  for  instance,  the  Adams  Express  Company. 
According  to  the  returns  filed  by  it  with  the  auditor  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  as  shown  in  the  record  of  tiiese  eases,  its  number  of 
diares  was  120,000,  the  market  value  of  each  $140  to  $150. 
Taking  the  smaller  sum  gives  the  value  of  the  company's  prop- 
erty taken  as  an  entirety  as  $16,800,000.  In  other  iwords,  it  is 
worth  that  for  the  purposes  of  inccone  to  t^e  holders  of  the 
stock,  and  for  the  purposes  of  sale  in  the  markets  of  the  land. 
But  in  the  same  return,  it  shows  that  the  value  of  its  real  estate 
owned  in  Ohio  was  only  $25,170;  of  its  real  estate  owned  outside 
of  Ohio,  $3,005,157.52;  or  a  total  of  $3,(30,326.52;  the  value  of 
its  personal  property  in  Ohio,  $42,065;  of  personal  property 
outside  of  Ohio,  $1,117,426.05;  or  a  total  of  $1,159,491.05; 

*>1M  F.  i:,  IM. 
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maluiig  a  total  valuation  of  its  tangible  property,  $4,189,818.57, 
and  upon  that  basis  it  insists  that  taxes  shall  be  levied.  But 
what  a  mockery  of  substantial  justice  it  would  be  for  a  corpora* 
tion  whose  property  is  worth  to  its  stockbolderB  for  the  purposes 
of  invome  and  sale,  $16,800,000,  to  be  adjudged  liable  for  taxa- 
tion on  only  cme-fourth  that  amoimt.  The  value  whidi  prop- 
erty bears  in  the  market,  the  amount  for  which  its  stock  can 
be  bought  and  sold,  is  the  real  value.  Business  men  do  not  p^^ 
cash  for  property  in  moonshine  or  dreamland.  They  buy  and 
pay  for  that  which  is  of  value  in  its  power  to  produce  income, 
or  for  purposes  of  sale. 

"In  ooDclusiou,  let  us  say,  that  this  is  eminently  a  practical 
age ;  that  courts  must  recognize  things  as  they  are  and  as  pos- 
eeasing  a  value  which  is  accorded  to  them  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  that  no  fine-spun  theories  about  situs  should  inter- 
fere to  enable  these  large  corporations  whose  business  is  carried 
on  Uirough  many  States,  to  escape  from  bearing  in'  each  State 
such  a  burden  of  taxation  aa  a  fair  distribution  of  the  actual 
value  of  their  property  among  those  States  requires." 

Pending  this  decision,  some  express  companies  were  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  escape  taxation'  altogether.  The  United 
States  Express  Company,  for  example,  Bled  with  the  Kansas 
board  of  railroad  commissicmers,  a  very  brief  report  concerning 
its  ctq)ital  stock  of  $10,000,000,  its  mileage,  etc.,  and  concluded 
its  statement  with  this  interesting  declarati(Mi :  "This  company 
has  prepared  this  report,  giving  such  information  as  it  is  able 
to  give  at  this  time,  but  it  is  given  under  protest,  aa  the  grounds 
that  the  business  of  the  United  States  Express  Company  is  inter- 
state cOTnmerce  and  is  regulated  only  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  State  of  Kansas  has  no  authority 
to  exact  reports  eonceming  its  business  or  to  impose  taxation 
on  it  thereunder."  This  statement  is  duly  sworn  to  by  the 
vice  president  of  the  United  States  Express  company.*'*  The 
perstHial  property  reported  by  this  company  in  Kansas  (it 
having  no  realty  here)  was  $500;  its  mileage  in  Kansas  ooe 
twenty-fifth  of  its  total  mileage,  and  its  gross  earnings  for  the 

"IS  JimimI  Btfort,  Board  S.  B.  Ottmm.,  p.  24B. 
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state,  $16,601.50.  The  tax  on  this  $500  of  persHHialty  would 
have  amoimted  to  some  $20,  and  the  attempt  was  even  made  to 
dodge  this.  A  distribution  of  the  market  value  of  this  corpora- 
tion, according  to  mileage,  would  have  assigned  to  Kansas  one 
twenty-fifth  of  $10,000,000.  or  $400,000. 

Under  the  Supreme  Court  decisicm  there  could  not  be  a  com- 
plete evasitHi  of  all  taxes.  But  instead  of  applying  the  method 
of  valuation  to  these  companies  which  Justice  Brewer  com- 
mended as  fair,  their  assessment  is  left  entirely  to  the  local  a»- 
s^sors.  They  assess  a  few  horses,  wagons,  pouches  and  safes, 
and  a  small  amount  of  realty,  with  no  consideration  of  their 
income  producing  power  as  parts  of  a  great  business  unity. 
Thus  the  United  States  Express  company  in  1903  paid  a  few 
dollars  tax  in  Topeka  (its  principal  Kansas  office)  on  $365 
worth  of  pr<^erty,  and  a  city  license  fee  of  $100.  Or  take  the 
1902  report  of  the  Adams  Express  Company,  for  instance.** 
They  report  a  dividend  of  $8  a  share  on  120,000  shares,  that 
is,  $960,000  for  the  year.  They  have  no  realty  in  Kansas  and 
only  $3,040  worth  of  personalty.  If  their  earnings  are  appor- 
tiiHied  to  Kansas  according  to  their  mileage,  then  1.48  per  cent, 
of  the  dividend,  or  $14,177  is  due  to  the  Kansas  business."  This 
would  represent  a  net  income  on  $3,040  of  $14,177  in  one  year. 
Since  the  state  tax  rate  in  1902  was  5)^  mills,  then  if  this  prop- 
erty were  really  assessed,  as  reported,  at  $3,040,  this  express 
company  paid  to  the  state  in  taxes  the  municiliGent  sum  of 
$16.72.  State  and  local  taxes  tc^ther  would  swell  the  total 
taxation  on  $3,040  to  $133.76.  This  paltry  figure  is  made  some- 
what larger  by  license  fees  charged  in  a  few  of  the  cities,  but 
in  any  event,  it  is  absurdly  low. 

The  American  Express  Company  reports  $6,973.87  worth  of 
personalty  in  Kansas,  and  no  realty.^'  By  their  system  of 
boc^beeping  they  show  $7,883.33  of  gross  earnings  in  the  state, 
and  $20,993.53  of  gross  expenses.  Yet  they  show  no  disposition 
to  quit  the  state. 

The  Pacific  Express  Company  Is  the  most  extensive  one  in  the 

"  17  B«port,  Board  R.  B.  Oomm.,  p.  60.  ff. 

"Total  RalirOBa  Mllpage  Id  T.  S..  .IS.iitT  mUfH;  Tolal  Railroad  MUpage  In 
Kana..  HS2  miles. 

"IT  Btph,  B.  R.  OoMtM.,  p.  70. 
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state,  having  one-sixth  of  its  total  railroad  mileage  here.  They 
report  dividends  in  1902  of  1Z14  per  cent,  on  the  comnum:  stock, 
or  $810,000  of  dividends.  The  value  of  their  tangible  property 
in  the  state  does  not  appear  in  their  report.  One-sixth  of  their 
market  value,  however,  is  $1,000,000,  oountasg  the  stock  at  par. 
Bat  tiie  present  method  of  assessment  oan  take  no  cc^nizance 
of  this.  In  Topeka,  where  their  largest  ofSce  in  the  state  is  lo- 
cated, tax  is  paid  on  a  $600  assessment  This  in<dndes  a  bnild- 
ing  on  leased  land.** 

The  Wells  Fargo  ExprefB  Company  has  about  tiie  same  mile- 
age in  Kansas  as  the  Pacific,  but  it  ctoiBtitates  only  aboat  one- 
tenth  of  their  total  mileage.  They  are  capitalized  at  $8,000,000. 
They  report  dividends  of  8  per  cent,  for  1902,  or  $640,000.  In 
the  matter  of  imintelligible  reporting,  they  easily  take  the  lead. 
Under  "operating  expenses"  we  find  these  items:"" 

"SalarlM  of  ccneral  offleera 1201,900  00 

Btsttonarr  and  pTintUiK «, 852, 070  81 

Stationery  tuid  printing,  general  offlcea 120.407  TS" 

Aside  from  their  license  fee  of  $100,  they  paid  taxes  in  To- 
peka in  1903  on  an  assessment  of  $1,855  of  realty  and  personalty, 

A  great  part  of  the  business  of  these  five  express  oompames 
is  transacted  through  the  hundreds  of  depot  ofBces  in  the  small 
towns  and  villages  of  the  state,  without  the  expense  to  tiie  com- 
panies of  maintaining  separate  ofBces  and  buildings.  In  these* 
cases,  of  course,  there  is  practically  no  tangible  property  to  as* 
sess.  Surely  the  public  welfare  demands  that  these  companieft 
be  subject  to  assessment  by  a  state  board. 

All  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  with  wires  crossing 
county  lines  come  under  the  authority  of  the  state  board  of  tele- 
graph and  telephone  assessois.  The  constitution  of  this  board 
is  identical  with  the  board  of  railroad  assessors,  hut  it  meets  one 
week  earlier  in  April  of  each  year.  Detailed  reports  are  called 
for  from  the  various  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  of  the 
state,  and  these  companies  are  also  given  a  hearing  before  the 
board.    They  regularly  ask  for  a  reduction  over  the  preceding 

■  Private  letter  of  Connt?  neasurer  of  Shawnee  county,  Kana.,  Feb.  2,  1904. 
■*1T  S«pt,,  R.  S.  Cmml 
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year's  assessmeDt  The  board  makes  "constraetioii  and  bosi- 
Dess"  of  e&eh  plant  the  basia  of  valuation.  Franchises  are  not 
considered,  but  the  board  fixes  the  valae  of  this  property  by  com- 
parison with  the  valuation  of  other  personal  property  -within  the 
state,*' 

Assessment  of  street  cars  is  still  in  the  dart  ages  of  progress. 
Here  also  only  tangible  property  is  considered.  This  can  hardly 
be  called  a  rough  approximation  to  real  values.  The  operationa 
of  this  scheme  cause  the  wild  fluctuations  exhibited  in  the  brief 
table  below: 

Abbbssmentof  Stbkbt  Carb." 


CouBty. 

x? 

«*rewed 

valae. 

Perc«tat 

.  lU.OOO 

li 

s:.i3s 

9,000 

ssliso 

it 

LwTwiwortii'. ...::: .....::;:::;::::::.;:. 

ll!l 

|MZ,7Z9 

re.oeo 

«. 

Tnterorban  and  intercounty  car  lines  are  rapidly  multiplying 
'And  prtnnise  to  produce  even  wider  disparities  in  assessment 
Iban  the  above,  unless  state  assessment  is  provided, 
I  Insurance  companies  constitute  a  form  of  corporatifHi  that  the 
state  also  finds  it  difficult  to  tax  wisely.  Their  tangible  prop- 
erty— what  little  they  may  have — is  assessed  and  taxed  through 
the  local  agencies.  The  state  insurance  department  exacts  fees 
of  different  kinds,  amounting  practically  to  a  tax.  Every  fire 
insurance  company  doing  business  in  a  city  where  there  is  a  fire 
department  worth  $1,000  or  more,  must  pay  to  the  superintendent 
of  insurance  $2  on  every  $100  received  from  premiums  on  fire 
and  lightning  policies  within  that  city.  This  money  then  goes 
into  the  funds  of  the  Firemen's  Belief  Association  of  the  various 
cities,  now  312  in  number,  meeting  the  requirements.  In  1897, 
$16,239.90  was  received  from  this  source;  in  1900,  $20,640,26; 
in  1901,  $22,561.95. 
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Still  further  exactions  are  made  of  forei^  insurance  com- 
panies domg  business  in  the  state.  For  several  years  they  paid 
annually  to  the  insurance  department  2  per  cent,  on  all  pre- 
mioins  received.  In  1898  this  was  increased  to  a  payment  of  i 
per  cent,  on  all  premiums  received  during  the  year. 

The  insurance  department  costs  the  state  from  $6,000  to 
$9,000  a  year,  but  returns  in  the  way  of  tases  and  fees  some 
$130,000." 

In'  June,  1902,  211  insurance  companies  were  doing  business 
in  the  state. 

The  forgoing  account  of  assessment,  supplemented  as  it  is  with 
numerous  concrete  and  authentic  examples,  is  deemed  sufficient 
to  show  the  gross  excess  of  inequalities  prevailing  under  present 
methods.  These  are  necessary  evils  while  the  present  "system" 
remains  in  force.  To  level  off  the  worst  of  these  inequalities 
Uiere  is  employed  the  machinery  of  state  and  county  boards  of 
"equalization."  The  three  commissioners  iu'  each  county  sit  as 
a  board  of  equalization  when  the  assessment  returns  are  all  in 
the  hands  of  the  county  clerk,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  inspect  the 
valuations  returned  for  all  the  property  in  the  county,  to  listen 
to  all  complaints,  and  t{>  equalize  the  assessments  made  by  the 
several  assessors  by  raising  or  lowering  the  values  as  th^  see 
St.  The  abstract  of  this  assessment  roll  as  thus  ' '  equalized ' '  goes 
before  the  state  board  of  equalization  (secretary  of  state,  auditor. 


*  B«celpU  o(  Iniarance  DepartmeDt : 


For  Bg«nt«'  UceuKa 

For  elisrter  fee* 

For  aonnal   itatemtnta. 
For  State  lehool  tnnd. . 


!   eumloatloiu 

Far  llrem«n'(  rtf  l«f  fond. . 
For  mUeelltuieoiiB  tte*. . . . 


1»00 

IMl 

110,401  00 

$17.9S1  75 

1,180  00 

880  00 

T.STB  00 

7.780  00 

e.soo  00 

e.eoo  00 

7B,6«8  Sa 

82,0Ze  44 

2.018  46 

20,640  2Q 

22,  Ml  W 

07  70 

»T  M 

«lS0,e02  02  1139,009  90 

1900        1901 
■6.784  07   |9,08T  TO 
20.640  26   S3.S61  9S 

127. S74  8S  tSl.649  66 
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and  treasarer).  This  board  tries  to  strike  a  rough  justice  among 
the  counties  by  raising  the  assessment  of  one  county  10  per  cent., 
lowering  another  5  per  cent.,  and  so  on,  but  not  Tedu<nng  the  ag- 
gregate assessment.  (However,  it  is  sMnetimes  necessaiy  to 
loww  the  aggregate  assessment,  the  statute  to  the  contraiy  not- 
Nrithstaoding.)  County  ajtboTieys  ^pear  before  the  board  and 
aak  for  redactions,  when  they  fear  their  county  is  likely  to  pay 
more  state  ta-x  than  its  share. 

But  the  task  before  these  boards  is  too  great  for  them  or  any 
Bijoilar  board  to  perform.  Such  chaotic  assessments  cannot  be 
equalized,  and  the  most  that  is  accomplished  is  merely  to  nut* 
igate  the  evils  and  tiius  perpetuate  a  bad  sj^stem.  Since  no 
assessment  is  either  high  or  low,  except  in  comparison  with  some 
other  assessment,  and  no  man  knows  his  neighbor's  assessment, 
it  follows  that  few  men  appear  before  the  county  boards  of 
equalization  and  ask  for  a  change  in  their  valuation.  The  few 
men  who  do  appear  are  not  as  a  rule  men  with  the  small  hold- 
ings  and  whose  assessments  are  the  highest. 

When  this  so-called  equalizati<»i  is  completed,  the  next  steps 
are  the  levy  and  colleetitm  of  taxes.  The  county  commissioneiB 
levy  and  apportion  the  county  taxes  among  the  townships.  The 
township  trustee  levies  the  township  tax.  la  school  districts  the 
s^ool  tax  is  levied  or  voted  at  the  annual  school  meeting,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  early  New  England  town  meetings.  But 
in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  the  schocJ  district  is  coter- 
minous with  the  city,  and  here  a  board  of  educaticu  makes  the 
levy.  The  city  tax,  like  all  its  other  financial  matters,  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  city  council. 

But  the  great  anomaly  appears  in  the  levy  of  the  state  tax. 
The  state  legislature  determines  not  only  the  amount  to  be 
raised,  but  also  the  rate.  That  is,  in  substance  they  say  at  their 
biennial  session,  we  will  raise  $2,000,000  a  year  for  the  next  two 
years,  and  the  rate  shall  be  5  mills  oa  the  dollar.  This  levy  is 
always  made  in  the  early  spring,  several  months  before  that 
year's  assessment  returns  are  in,  to  which  this  rate  shall  appty. 
Hence  the  levy  must  be  based  <hi  the  assessment  returns  of  the 
preceding  year.  This  imposes  the  preposterous  duty  on  the  state 
board  of  equalization  of  patching  up  the  assessment  tetums  to  fit 
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tiie  arbitrary  and  acDseless  rate  fixed  by  the  legislature.  If  the 
returns  happen  to  be  about  the  same  as  the  year  before,  no 
4diange  in  their  aggregate  is  needed.  But  great  fluctuations  are 
likely  to  occur,  and  do  frequently  occur.  Thus  from  1898  to  1900 
there  was  an  increase  in  assessed  valuati(«is  of  $17,000,000.  At 
the  rate  of  the  state  levy,  this  would  have  raised  a  surplos  rev- 
enue of  $93,000.  From  1883  to  1884  the  increase  was  $33,800,000. 
From  1887  to  1888  the  increase  was  $42,300,000.  The  1900  as- 
sesBment  returns  showed  an  increase  over  the  precediog  year  of 
$13,500,000.  On'  this  basis,  the  levy  by  the  legislature  would 
have  returned  $80,000  of  surplus  revenue.  The  state  board  could 
not  change  the  rate  to  fit  the  needs,  so  lowered  the  assessment 
returos  by  $11,675,044.  So  the  law  declaring  such  aggregate 
shall  not  be  lowered  fails  to  operate.  For  the  support  of  the  State 
University,  the  legislature  does  appropriate  a  stated  amount, 
and  the  rate  necessary  to  produce  this  amount  is  adjusted  by  the 
state  board.  Why  this  rational  plan  is  not  applied  to  aU  other 
appropriations  is  difficult  to  comprehend.  That  it  is  legal  has 
already  been  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  where 
the  i^iniou  was  rendered  that  "The  legislature  may  levy  taxes 
by  requiring  a  groBS  sum  to  be  collected  from  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  state  as  weU  as  by  fixing  a  rate  per  cent.** 

The  chief  evils  of  this  system  are  not  its  awkwardness  and 
inconvenience.  The  wonst  feature  in  this  levying  of  a  certain 
rate  of  taxation  by  the  legislature  rather  than  appropriating  a 
definite  sum,  is  the  fact  that  should  the  local  divisions  ever  desire 
to  obey  the  law  and  raise  their  assessment  of  property  to  the 
"actual  value  in  money,"  then  the  general  state  revenue  would 
swell  to  four  or  five  times  its  normal  size.  Thus  the  evil  of  un- 
derassessment is  intrenched  and  perpetuated. 

Collection  of  taxes  is  effected  through  the  county  treasurers, 
whether  the  taxes  are  state  or  local.  The  treasurers  receive  the 
completed  tax  roll  from  the  county  clerks.  The  auditor  of  state 
notifies  the  county  what  its  portion  of  state  tax  is,  the  appor- 
tionment being  made,  of  comse,  on  tiie  basis  of  the  "equalized" 
returns  from  the  state  board  of  equalization.  The  county  must 
then  fuTDish  this  sum,  or  be  held  liable  for  delinquent  taxes. 

••  ce  Xm*.,  61. 
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It  IB  then  a  matter  of  iudifferenee  to  the  county  whether  it  tises 
its  own  equalized  assessment  as  a  basia  of  levy  and  collection,  or 
takes  the  equalized  retoms  from  the  state  board,  for  the  state 
board  has  only  modified  it  as  a  lump  sum.  For  the  county  fol- 
lows the  rational  method  and  adjusts  the  levy  to  fit  the  appro- 
priation, the  fresh  assessment  returns  being  the  basis  of  the  levy. 
Thoee  industries  assessed  by  the  state  board,  such  as  railroads, 
telegraph,  etc.,  pay  their  taxes  locally,  according  to  the  values 
assigned  to  each  county.  to*wnaliip,  sdiool  district  and  city.  For 
since  there  is  no  separation  of  the  sources  of  revenue,  the  state, 
like  the  school  district,  has  its  revenue  collected  and  remitted  by 
the  county  treasurer.** 

Taxes  are  due  and  payable  to  the  county  treasurers  on  and 
after  November  1.  Half  may  be  paid  by  December  20,  and  half 
six  months  later.  If  the  second  half  is  paid  by  December  20, 
a  5  per  cent,  rebate  on  it  is  granted.  If  either  half  remains  un- 
paid when  due,  a  5  per  cent,  penalty  is  added.  Ample  pro- 
visions are  made  for  the  sale  of  both  peimmal  and  real  property 
for  unpaid  taxes.  On  the  whole,  the  system  of  collection  is  on  a 
fairly  sound  business  basis. 

Some  observations  are  timely  in  closing  this  discussion  of  taxa- 
ti«i.  We  have  seen  that,  lacking  any  central  supervision,  each 
'local  assessor  is  a  law  nnto  himself.  In  the  words  of  that  worthy 
Eansan,  J.  G.  Haskell,"  "every  assessor  does  that  which  is  right 
in  his  own  eyes  and  there  is  no  sufficient  supervising  author- 
ity. •  •  •  Legislation  is  inadequate.    The  clash  of  diverse  inter- 

■The   total    taiea   paid   by    callroadi    amoniit   to   abont   12,000,000   a   jtu. 

From  andltoT'H  reports  It  appeara  that  then  taxea  have  been  at  follom : 

1892     «1,T89,86S 

1863 J 2,oe5,«» 

1896 2.071,724 

1897 2,U8,87fi 

1S«S     2,S08,»78 

1901 1,W8,9« 

Thl«  U  abont  one-atith  of  all  taxes  paid  In  tb*  «tat«.    Tb«  total  taua  paid  br 

railroad*  up  to  1001.  ar*  approzliMttelr.  941,7M,000.    The  total  mbaldlet  i«- 

celTed  br  the  roada  for  same  tlue,  are  f 48,718,SBe. 

■"  Cnptain  Ilexkel  of  Lnwrence.  KaDsaa.  for  over  forty  years  a  taip>;er  of  the 
atate,  and  beat  known  h  the  andilteet  of  the  atata  capltol,  cane  with  the  New 
Bntfand  mlxratlon  to  aid  the  trefr«tate  came.  A«  a  trained  icholar  and  nb- 
stantlal  i^ltiten.  be  la  peculiarly  well  quallDed  to  apeali.  The  quotation  above  ii 
from  a  private  letter  of  December  18,  1608. 
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■ests,  coupled  with  the  effort  to  secure  equality  under  unequal 
ooaditions  ("equal  treatment  of  unequala")  militates  against 
good  legislation.  •  •  •  There  is  defective  enforcement  of  the  law. 
The  tax  laws  must  bristle  with  clear,  stringrat  and  arbitrary 
provisions.  All  enforcing  officers  should  be  removed  from  local 
politics. ' ' 

Full  publicity  of  assessments  is  one  reform  demanded  by  all 
persons  familiar  with  the  evils  of  the  present  system.  Each 
taxpayer  should  know  his  own  and  his  neighbor's  assessment 
A  permanent  state  tax  board  or  commission  is  also  imperatively 
demanded,  and  under  this  either  county  boards,  or  county  as- 
sessors with  deputies.  Separation  of  the  sources  of  state  and 
local  revenue  would  then  make  the  machinery  of  the  state 
board  of  equalization  wholly  unnecessary.  These  reforms  are 
so^eated  here,  not  because  they  are  remedies  for  all  the  ills 
of  the  present  system,  but  because  they  are  steps  in  a  forward 
directicHi,  already  taken  by  progressive  states  such  as  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin ;  and  are  compatible  with  the 
Kansas  constitution.  Nothing  has  been  gained  thus  far,  or  is 
likely  to  be  gained  of  permanent  good,  through  mere  legislative 
committees. 

Fiscal  Affairs. — Moneys  in  the  state  treasury  are  credited  to 
certain  funds  which  are  either  permanent  or  annual;  the  most 
important  annnal  fund  being  the  general  revenue  fund.  Salaries 
of  state  officers,  and  expenses  for  the  general  conduct  of  the 
state  government  are  all  paid  from  this  fund.  The  largest  fund 
is,  of  course,  the  permanent  school  fund.  This  is  invested  first 
in  Kansas  state  bonds,  and  then  in  such  local  bonds  as  are  avail- 
able. The  present  state  debt  {January,  1904)  of  $632,000  is 
all  held  in  the  permanent  school  funds, — $9,000  in  the  University 
fund,  and  $623,00  in  the  common  school  fund.  Transfers  of 
money  from  one  fund  to  another  are  common,  when  the  fund 
is  not  a  permanoit  one.  This  happens  sometimes  to  the  sink- 
ing fond —  as  in  1902,  when  it  was  transferred,  in  toto,  to  the 
general  revenue  fund. 

Interest  on  the  stat€  bonds  was  commonly  made  payable  at 
«ome  selected  bank  in  New  York  City,  known  as  the  state  fiscal 
agency.     Here  all  coupons  were  clipped  and  bonds  paid  when 
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due,  tfae  state  paying  one-fourtli  of  ooe  per  cent.  < 
for  the  service.  Latterly  when  the  state  bought  up  some  of  its 
own  bondfl  befors  due,  and  had  to  forward  them  to  New  Yoik 
to  have  the  oonpons  clipped,  the  practice  <was  inaugurated  of 
making  both  bonds  and  interest  payable  at  home.  This  is  now 
the  custom  with  all  small  bond  issues  that  can  be  floated  in  the 
home  market. 

The  budget,  or  estimate  of  expenditures  for  the  next  two  yeais, 
is  prepared  by  the  auditor  in  time  to  be  presented  with  the 
governor's  message  to  each  newly-oonvened  legislature.  All 
moneys  must  be  voted  every  two  years,  according  to  the  cwisti- 
tntitm.  This  of  eouree  holds  the  state  institutions  to  a  stricter 
aoeountability.  This  is  doubtless  salutary  in  the  long  run,  but 
not  infrequently  the  State  University  has  been  made  to  snffer 
from  spasms  of  eG(Hiomy  which  sometimes  overtake  the  legisla- 
ture. The  fiscal  year  closed  November  30,  as  long  as  the  ses- 
8i<ms  of  the  legislature  were  annual;  but  beginning  with  the 
Mennial  seasion  in  1877,  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  has  been- 
June  30.  Thus  the  legislature  of  1901  makes  appropriations 
covering  the  period  which  ends  June  30,  1903.  In  January, 
1903,  the  l^islature  convenes  and  reappropriates  a  part  of  Uiis 
money  for  legislative  expenses.  Thus  the  incoming  legislature 
eoiomences  to  spend  money  at  once,  but  the  revenue  which  it 
provides  does  not  begin  to  come  in  till  about  one  year  later. 

The  passage  of  the  budget  to  a  vote  is  in  most  points  similar 
to  the  course  pursued  by  Ccsigress  with  its  committee  system. 
The  part  of  the  governor's  mesa^e  on  finance  is  referred  by 
each  house  to  its  ways  and  means  committee.  This  is  a  large, 
standing  committee,  usually  having  nine  members  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  seventeen  in  the  House.  These  two  form  a  joint  ways 
and  means  committee  to  consider  all  general  appropriation  bills. 
These  bills  may  originate  in  either  house.  Bills  recommended  by 
the  joint  ways  and  means  committee  are  then  discussed  by  the 
houses  in  the  committee  of  the  whole.  In  the  rush  towards  the 
end  of  the  session  a  "revision  committee"  may  revise  the  list  of 
bills  and  strike  off  a  few,  thus  precluding  their  coming  to  a  vote, 
This,  of  course,  is  not  likely  to  happen  to  any  important  revenue 
measure. 
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The  law  has  provided  all  the  treasury  machinery  deemed  nec- 
essary for  the  custody  of  the  state  funds.  The  deposit  system 
is  not  yet  adopted,  although  the  need  of  it  is  well  establishe.1  by 
the  experiences  of  the  past.  All  moneys  are  to  be  kept  in  the 
treasury,  except  the  amount  with  the  New  York  fiscal  agency 
necessary  to  meet  maturing  interest  and  bonds.  This  agency 
pays  2  per  cent,  interest  on  average  daily  balances.  This  would 
seem  to  suggest  that  a  few  hundred  thousand  of  other  state 
funds  might  he  wisely  deposited  in  good  banks,  thus  providing 
the  state  an  interest-income  of  a  few  thousand  a  year,  and  af- 
fording circulation  to  otherwise  idle  capital.  To  safeguard  the 
treasury,  the  law  calls  for  its  monthly  examination  by  the  gov- 
ernor, secretary,  and  auditor,  and  also  further  provides  for  in- 
spection by  a  legislative  committee  and  an  expert  accountant 
whenever  necessary.  It  is  physically  impossible,  however,  for 
the  governor,  secretary,  and  auditor  to  make  an  adequate  in- 
spection as  often  as  the  law  demands,  and  perform  the  other 
duties  of  their  offices.    Hence  this  law  is  not  obeyed. 

The  treasurer  is  boond  by  a  solemn  oath  and  by  a  bond  of 
$1,000,000.  The  auditor  also  takes  a  formal  oath,  and  gives  a 
bond  for  $10,000.  The  auditor  and  treasurer  are  to  serve  as 
checks  and  balances  against  each  other.  The  auditor  must  keep 
account  of  all  appropriations,  audit  all  accounte  of  moneys  paid 
oat  of  the  treasury ;  and  issue  his  warrant  on  the  treasurer  for 
amounts  due  by  law.  The  treasurer  is  custodian  of  all  state 
funds,  and  through  his  office  all  income  must  pass  and  all  ex- 
penditures be  made. 

A  closing  word  must  be  said  on  the  subject  of  banking.  Now 
that  the  system  has  recovered  from  the  financial  panic  of  '93 
and  '94,  and  the  "house-cleaning  process"  of  the  state  bank 
commissioner  has  been  completed,  the  banks  have  entered  upon 
a  period  of  sound  expansion.  The  use  of  bank  checks  and  bank 
credits  is  rapidly  spreading  in  the  transaction  of  business 
throughout  the  entire  state.  Thus  in  the  period  of  1899  and 
1900.  while  deposits  increased  over  $9,000,000,  the  actual  cash 
held  by  the  banks  increased  only  $178,100,  This  element  of 
elasticity  in'  the  state's  monetary  mediums,  under  the  "wise  sur- 
velllance  of  the  state  bank  commissioner,  is  a  mark  of  prioress 
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in  the  eoonomic  life  of  the  state.  The  character  of  ihe  bank 
deposits  in  the  years  1900  and  1902  proves  very  interesting  as- 
ebown  in  the  table  below  :*' 

Kahsab  Bank  Depobitoiui  Olahbipikd. 


leoo- 

Por  ceot. 

im. 

P«„.t. 

l"^i.':^-\^:r^''-::::: 

111.132 

BS,53S 

■|]7,83«,318 

IDO 

i. 

58.S 

e'.i 

lM,lBi 

i:4S5 

tn.S40.S17 

T, 

AcconnU  of  oorporatioDi  

«a.o 

S.I»8,06T 

.0 

Conclusion. — It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  history  to  de- 
vise ranedies  for  such  evils  as  exist  in  the  present  financial  sys- 
tem of  Kansas,  but  rather  to  report  facts  as  they  are,  whatever 
they  may  be.  It  is  hoped  that  bot^  the  good  and  the  bad  features 
of  this  system  have  been  impartially  and  accurately  set  forth. 
Since  reform  cannot  come  suddenly,  but  must  follow  the  slow 
course  of  an  evolutionary  growth,  it  is  the  sincere  hope  of  the 
writer  that  this  reform  may  taike  the  direction  of  a  gradual 
displacement  of  the  general  property  tax.  Then,  with  a  proper 
segregation  of  the  sources  of  revenue,  there  may  be  introduced 
a  revenue  system  calculated  to  distribute  its  burdens  justly  and 
wisely,  from  both  the  fiscal  and  social  standpoints. 

Not  till  some  constitutional  limitations  are  removed,  however, 
can  the  tax  power  be  employed  for  important  social  purposes 
in  addition  to  its  fiscal  uses.  Certain  provisions  residing  an 
imaginary  "equality"  are  a  barrier  to  this.  In  the  matter  of 
expenditure  the  state  is  freer  fr<«n  constitutional  limitations. 
Hence  there  is  a  constantly  expanding  outlay  as  the  state  under- 
takes to  meet  growing  wants  and  supply  new  needs.  This  tak- 
ing oti  of  new  functions,  however,  has  not  only  been'  necessary, 
but  wise,  and  its  growth  in  the  future  will  likely  remain  on- 
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elie^ed.    For,  as  our  great  eoontHoistB  have  shown,  taxation  in- 
ereaaes  with  freedom.'* 

In  spite  of  the  rigid  system  of  financial  administration  and  the 
shortcomings  of  the  systems  of  outlay  and  inocnue,  the  outlook 
is  not  bad.  Light  is  breaking,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  increaaii^ 
attention  directed  to  this  subject  by  each  succeeding  legislature 
of  recent  years,  and  especially  by  the  lefpslature  of  1901  in  its 
ereaticm  of  a  temporary  tax  commission  of  able  men. 

■BI7.  OatlbiM  0/  £ooK«m<M,  p.  8M.  Dr.  BRy  ber«  ■!»>««  Qutt  uull  «• 
fenditures  meaa  unsll  resulu  ;  despotic  Buisla  apcndi  13  cents  per  capltA  for 
•ebooli;  but  Zoricb,  Swlt>erlutd,  $1.2S. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
FINANCIAL  HISTORY  OP  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

As  late  as  the  begioning  of  the  Civil  War,  Topeka  was  little 
more  tlian  a  strangling  group  of  log  hats  on  the  banks  of  ibe 
Kansas  or  Kaw  river.  The  city  dates  its  founding  back  to  the 
year  1854,  when  seven  persons — the  fncmt  edge,  ss  it  were,  of  the 
wave  of  Kansas  Territory  migration — made  this  their  perma- 
nent stopping  plaice.  Within  three  years  the  little  group  had 
increased  to  five  hundred  souls,  and  Topeka  became  an  incorpor- 
ated village.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  caused  a  heavy  shrinkage 
in  population,  for  nearly  every  able-bodied  man'  within  the  age- 
limits  enlisted  as  a  soldier. 

Not  till  1861  did  Topeka  succeed  in  making  good  her  metro- 
politan claims  over  her  neighbors.  This  year,  with  a  population 
of  some  six  hundred  souls,  the  little  city  was  made  the  capital  of 
the  state.  From  this  time  population  rapidly  increased  till  the 
"hard  times"  of  the  early  seventies  set  in.  Then  followed  an- 
other period  of  rapid  expansion,  till  the  reaction  of  the  nineties 
caused  a  temporary  setback.  This  was  a  period  of  decline  for 
many  cites  of  the  Middle  West,  a  great  many  of  them  showing 
an  actual  falling-off  in  population.  Topeka,  however,  managed 
to  hold  iia  own.  Gains  were  made  at  each  census  from  1860  on, 
but  very  fiuctuating  gains,  to  be  sure.  These  fiuetuations  run  aa 
follows :  from  1860  to  1865  the  gain  was  70  per  cent. ;  from  1866 
to  1870,  330  per  cent. ;  from  1870  to  1875,  25  per  cent. ;  from 
1875  to  1880,  115  per  cent.;  from  1880  to  1885,  74  per  cent.; 
from  1885  to  1890,  31  per  cent. ;  from  1890  to  1900,  8  per  cent. 
These  variations  in  the  figures  are  due  to  various  "boom" 
periods,  to  a  heavy  immigration  of  colored  people  from  the 
South  during  the  seventies,  and  to  general  conditions  affecting 
the  prosperity  of  the  West.  The  census  of  1860  showed  a  popu- 
lation of  759  J  the  1900  census,  33,608.     The  great  Kaw  river 
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floods  of  1903  and  1904  caused  a  heavy  exodus  wbich  will  doubt- 
less affect  the  nest  census  retttms. 

When  Topeka  reached  a  populaticai  of  15,000  (in  1880),  it 
became,  under  the  general  laws  of  the  state,  a  city  of  the  flint 
class.  The  same  laws  or  "charter"  apply  to  all  cities  of  this  class 
in  the  state. 

The  charter  of  Topeka  is  very  liberal  in  its  grant  of  powers. 
In  thin^  financial,  almost  complete  autonomy  is  enjoyed.  How- 
ever, in  one  important  matter — the  regulation  of  the  liquor 
traffic — ^the  city  occupies  a  peculiar  and  anomalous  position. 
The  city  cannot  license  and  supervise  this  business,  because 
the  state  constitution  peremptorily  prohibits  all  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicants  iwithin  the  state.  And,  cm  the  other  hand, 
the  federal  government  issues  permits  to  sell  intoxicants,  regard- 
less of  all  city  or  state  regulations.  Hence  the  city  has  a  vigorous 
traffic,  carried  on  by  drug  stores  with  federal  permits,  which 
is  wholly  unamenable  to  municipal  or  state  rules.  The  city  must 
look  on,  supinely,  then,  while  the  liquor  traffic  fiourishee  in  her 
midst,  bringing  her  not  only  no  revenue,  but  actually  increasing 
her  police-court  expenditures.  Some  other  citjes  of  the  state  do 
have  open  saloons,  contrary  to  laiw,  and  "fine"  them  stated  sums 
once  a  month  instead  of  licensing  them  for  the  same  amount. 
T(^eka  seems  to  demonstrate,  however,  that  so  far  as  her  fiscal 
life  is  cimcemed,  she  has  no  need  whatever  of  saloons,  and,  in- 
deed, prospers  best  without  them.  Common  observaticm  of  the 
cities  of  the  state  verifies  this  claim. 

A  few  specific  proviatxis  of  the  city's  charter  may  well  clium 
our  attention  at  this  point.  The  duties  of  the  mayor  are  clearly 
set  forth  in  these  words:  "He  shall  from  time  to  time  commu- 
nicate to  the  council,  in  writing,  such  information  and  rec(Ma- 
mend  such  measures  as  in  his  opinion  may  tend  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  finances  of  the  city,  the  police,  health,  security,  orna- 
ment, comfort  and  general  prosperity  of  the  city.'"  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  mayor  does  not  "communicate  in  writing"  to  the 
oouncil,  so  this  provision  remains  up  to  the  present  a  dead  let- 
ter. But  as  to  the  broad  functions  of  the  city-corporation,  we 
see  them  outlined  in  the  words,  "improvement  of  tiie  flnuices 
of  the  city,  the  police,  health,  security,  ornament,  comfort  and 
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general  proaperity  of  the  eity."  The  city  is  thus  like  a  state 
within  a  state,  an  imperium  in  i/mperio.  In  carrying  out  these 
various  functions,  in  pioviduig  for  its  own  health  and  security, 
its  own  comfort  and  ornamentation,  the  eity  must  receive  and 
disburse  considerable  revenue. 

Topeka's  charter  provides  that  the  public  utilities — water, 
li^bt  and  street  railways — may,  at  the  optical  of  the  eity,  be 
owned  by  the  city.*  (1)  As  to  Twater,  The  city  may  grant  a 
thirty-year  franchise,  and  as  a  ctmsideration  therefor,  must  re> 
quire  ten  per  cent,  of  net  earnings  of  the  company,  over  and 
above  eight  per  cent,  on  the  investment,  after  deducting  the 
reasonable  cost  of  maintenance,  operation  and  tases.  The  city 
may  acquire  the  plant  after  ten  years  from  the  time  of  granting 
the  franchise.  The  price  shall  be  set  by  three  commissioners 
(one  selected  by  the  city,  one  by  the  company,  and  Mie  an  en- 
gineer, by  the  judge  of  the  court).  A  popular  vote  shall  then 
decide  whether  to  take  the  property  at  that  price,  and  if  the 
decision  is  an  affirmative  (me,  the  city  may  issue  thirty-year 
bonds  at  six  per  cent,  or  less.  (2)  As  to  light,  heat,  power,  and 
street  railways.  The  charter  provides  here  that  the  city  may 
grant  a  thirty-year  franchise  and  may  extend  the  same  another 
thirty  years.  The  consideration  shall  be  ten  per  cent,  of  the  net 
earnings,  over  and  above  ten  per  cent,  earnings  on  the  invest- 
ment. The  city  may  acquire  the  plant  at  expiration  of  franchise. 
We  see  therefore,  in  the  foregoing,  what  the  city  may  do  under 
its  charter.  What  is  actually  done  in  the  matter  of  these  public 
utilities  we  shall  discuss  in  detail  under  appropriate  paragraphs 
below.  But  it  should  be  distinctly  stated  here  that  the  street 
car,  gas  and  water  companies  pay  the  city  nothing  for  their  fran- 
chises. There  are  other  activities  of  a  quasi-public  and  a  private 
nature,  into  which  the  city  must  enter  in  the  performance  of  its 
diveraified  functions.  We  shall  examine,  therefore,  all  expen- 
ditures of  the  city  in'  the  living  of  its  full  life,  in  the  fulfilment 
of  its  every  function  of  whatever  nature.  The  significant  facts 
in  the  growth  of  city  expenditures  will  be  duly  pointed  out. 
This  will  lead  naturally  to  a  consideration  of  the  city's  income, 
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its  sources,  methoda  of  colleotioii,  etc  The  city  will  be  seen  here 
in  Tarious  roles,  from  that  of  a  simple  owner  of  inoome-bearins 
property,  to  that  of  a  sovereign  imposing  taxes  upon  subjects. 
This  will  be  followed  with  a  discussion  of  the  municipal  debt, 
fiscal  machinery  and  city  accounting.  This  last  offers  a  rich 
field  for  criticism,  for  as  a  press  writer  has  so  ably  said :'  ' '  City 
finance  is  such  a  oonfusing  and  altc^ether  hopeless  tangle  of 
discordant  bookkeeping,  that  the  city  clerks'  reports  on  current 
receipts  and  expenses  are  rather  more  likely  to  be  misleading 
than  to  give  to  the  average  citizen  a  clear  idea  of  the  condition 
of  affairs.  The  calendar  year  overlaps  the  fiscal  year,  and  the 
tax  receipts  overlap  both," 

EXPEMDITUKES 

The  city's  life  and  functicois  are  well  tshibited  by  its  expen- 
ditures from  year  to  year.  The  following  table  is  accordingly 
given  showing  fifteen  important  objects  of  outlay  during  six 
years.  It  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  go  farther  back  tium 
1892  in  any  accounts,  since  the  records  prior  to  thSs  date  are 
lost  or  destroyed.  From  1892  to  1897  faulty  bookkeeping  vit- 
iates the  records  to  such  an  extent  that  they  cannot  be  used 
for  comparisons  or  conveniently  tabulated.  Hence  the  table 
below  exhibits  expenditures  from  1897  to  1902,  inclusive: 
ExPENDiTiiRBa,  1897-1902 
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'To^ta  Btat«  Jounua.     Sept  0,  1904.    p.  19. 
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This  table  represents  bat  fifteen  ol  the  important  functiOTS 
of  the  city,  chosen  because  satisfactory  statistics  were  available. 
But,  choosing  1897  as  a  typical  year,  we  find  that  the  city  ex- 
pended for  all  purposes  the  following  amounts: 


BdaMtlon  

Fire  

Witer   

Poiic«    

Light 

HmIOi 

etceeta    

Parks  

Balldlnga  utd  ImproTCmaiin. . 

AdtnlnlBttatlTe  bbIuIm    

Intanst  on  a«t 

Jndcmaiti 


BiMtlDDI    . 

PrlDtlng    . 
Ubrtcf   .. 


Charity. — Charity,  it  will  be  noticed,  does  not  appear  in  the 
list  above.  This  is  for  the  reason  that  the  city  poor  are  consid- 
ered eoimty  poor,  and  hence  obtain  relief  through  the  coonty 
officials,  at  county  expense.  There  is  a  regular  county  one-mill 
tax-levy  for  the  poor.  This  unquestionably  places  some  undue 
hardens  on  the  rural  districts  of  the  eonnty,  but  custom  has 
adjusted  the  yoke  to  their  necks.  There  seems  to  be  little 
thought  of  diange. 

Attention  must  now  be  directed  in  some  detail  to  the  separate 
functions  of  the  city,  that  a  clearer  understanding  of  them  be 
obtained.  We  find  them  today  evolutionary  growths,  and  in 
process  of  further  evolution. 

Education. — The  city  maintains  an  eflBcient  graded  school  sys- 
tem, including  a  city  high  school  and  a  manual  training  high 
school.  The  high  schools  are  used  in  common  by  white  and  col- 
ored children,  as  are  many  of  the  ward  schools.  In  certain  parts 
of  the  city,  however,  where  the  colored  population  predominates, 
separate  schools  of  equal  rank  are  provided  for  the  colored 
diildren.     This  is  in  accordance  with  the  city  charter. 

Expenditure  for  schools  is  divided  into  three  heads ;  namely, 
(1)  general  fund,  or  maintenance,    (2)   interest  and  sinking 
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fond,  to  meet  matiiring  bonds,  and  (3)  building  or  construction 
aceotmt.  In  1903,  when  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  city  was 
$11,000,000,  the  levy  for  these  different  purposes  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Oeueral  fnnd    (tnalnteamnce) 12  mtlla,  or  1182,000 

iBteren  uid  rinUng  tDDd 1  mill,     or      11,000 

Balldlnx    S  nlll*,  or      83,000 

To<"l    18  ojllU,  or  t1T«,000 

The  school  levy  shows  a  decided  tendency  to  increase  with 
the  increase  in  population.  For  example,  this  has  been  the 
eoniw  since  1892: 

Tmt  LeT7  Id  mUla 


This  is  not  due.  however,  to  a  per  capita  increase  in  outlay 
for  schools,  as  the  bald  statistics  would  seem  to  prove,  bat  is 
due  rather  to  the  growing  evil  of  under-assessment. 

The  different  sources  of  revenue  for  ciity  schools  may  be  seen 
at  Mice  by  a  glance  at  the  table  below : 

Total  Incouc  TOt  Schools  ?ob  Ttiu  Yeab  Esding  Joe,  190* 

Balancs  ttom  laM  year |2,W2  8» 

TaiBi 181 .  610  07 

Prom  Bcbool  ftind 11,417  08 

iDterwt  (bank  deposits) 8U  02 

TdIUoD     ■ 2,084  BO 

Bal«  o(  material US  08 

Bents SO  00 

UiacelUneoDs 18S  SS 

8«leoIt«iid* 122,000  00 

Total $820,087  61 

Fire. — Like  other  cities,  Topeka  first  depended  upon  a  volun- 
teer fire  department.  In  1870  the  city  purchased  a  Sibley  steam 
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fire  engine,  and  a  volunteer  fire  company  was  organized.  Im- 
provements were  gradually  introdaced  during  the  next  few 
years,  and  a  small  compensation  was  aUowed  the  members  of  the 
company.  "The  chief,  G.  0.  Wilmarth,  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  present  full-pdid  system,  in  1876,  by  selecting  sixteen  of  the 
beat  and  most  efficient  men  from  the  volunteer  service  as  it  then 
existed.  This  force  was  then  placed  under  a  thorough  drill,  and 
paid  a  fair  compensation  for  their  services  to  the  city."* 

Prior  to  public  water  (1882)  the  company  depended  upon  wells 
and  cisterns.  The  first  substantial  building  for  the  department,  a 
stone  structure,  was  erected  lin  1873,  The  next  year  a  building 
■was  erected  for  the  chemical  engine. 

In  1882  the  Gamewell  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  system  was  in- 
troduced at  a  cost  of  $3,235.  At  the  present  time  (1904)  it 
comprises  about  33  .  miles  of  telegraph  wires,  50  fire  alarm 
signal  boxes,  one  4-circuit  eleotric  repeater  in  the  fire  marshal's 
office,  and  other  apparatus  necessary  to  complete  its  efficiency. 

The  department  now  is  composed  of  thirty  well-drilled  officers 
and  men  permanently  employed.  There  are  four  fire  staticois, 
equipped  throughout  with  good  modem  apparatus.  The  water 
service  for  fire  protection  is  the  "direct  pressure"  system,  com- 
prising 322  fire  hydrants,  with  about  45  miles  of  water  mains, 
tha  diameter  of  the  mains  running  from  4  inches  to  18  inches. 
The  yearly  losses  by  fire  have  been  kept  at  a  very  low  figure, — 
$36,312  in  1901,  $19,379  in  1902. 

The  expenditures  for  this  department  have  showed  a  tendoiey 
to  remain  almost  stationary,  despite  the  growth  of  the  ^ty.  The 
following  table  shows  the  amounts  expended  for  the  maintenance 
of  this  department  since  1892 : 

1B82 921,03* 

ISeS   27.473 

ISeS 27,124 

ie»7 26.718 

1898 27. M7 

18W 28.177 

IWO 28 ,  230 

IWl 28 .  827 

IWe 28,800 

*aUM,  TMrtv  rMrt  of  TofMbi,  p.  898. 
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According  to  the  value  of  the  service  rendered,  this  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  cheapest  departmenta  of  city  government. 

Water. — We  have  already  noted  the  provisions  in  the  charter 
coneemiag  ivater.  In  1S81  a  proposal  was  made  to  construct  a 
municipal  plant  at  a  coat  of  $281,000,  but  the  proposal  wae  de- 
feated. A  franchise  was  then  given  (without  compensation)  for 
twenty  years  to  a  private  company.  This  company  received  the 
usual  rightH  and  privileges  to  use  city  streets,  alleys,  etc.,  for 
water  pipes,  with  the  condition  that  they  repair  the  street  torn 
up  in  laying  or  repairing  pipes.  Other  conditiims  met  by  the 
company  were :  { 1 )  the  capacity  of  the  plant  should  be 
3,000,000  gallons,  fire  pressure,  in  24  hours;  (2)  there  should  be 
15  miles  at  least  of  mains  and  distributing  pipes,  4  to  16  inches 
in  diameter;  (3)  the  city  ootmeil  should  demgnate  route  of 
pipes;  (4)  the  city  obligated  itaelf,  at  the  end  of  20  years  to  ex- 
tend the  franchise  for  20  years,  or  to  acquire  the  plant  on  "pay- 
ing therefor  the  fair  and  equitable  value  thereof;"  (5)  the  com- 
pany should  give  a  clear  tStle;  (6)  the  city  rented  for  20  years 
150  hydrants  at  $7,000  a  year;  additional  hydrants  should  be 
furnished,  if  desired,  at  $50  a  year;  each  future  extensitm  of 
pipe  should  furnish  the  eity  10  hydrants  per  mile,  for  $500  a 
year;  when  number  of  hydrants  should  reach  300,  city  might 
demand  all  its  nSw  ones,  when  needed,  free  of  rental;  (7)  the 
city  should  have  free  water  for  flushing  streets,  fire  department, 
city  buildings,  public  schools,  fountains,  etc.;  (8)  lastly,  the 
amount  and  quality  of  water  and  rates  therefor  should  be  regu- 
lated by  city  ordinance. 

These  conditions  being  duly  accepted  by  the  Topeka  Water 
Supply  Company,  a  private  corporation,  a  Holly  water  system 
was  put  into  operation  in  1882. 

There  has  been  more  or  less  dissatisfaction  with  the  franehiae. 
Id  1897  the  city  paid  to  the  water  company  hydrant  rental  for 
two  and  a  half  years,  the  sum  of  $36,975,  on  the  order  of  the 
United  States  District  Court.  The  votera  of  the  cily  have  not 
yet  been  ready  to  pay  the  price  for  the  plant  and  place  it  under 
municipal  ownership.  Hence  the  system  remiuns  «ie  of  mere 
dty  regulation  of  private  property. 

Light. — Topeka,  in  common  with  many  other  cities,  was  oon- 
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raced  of  the  value  of  the  tower-system  of  street  lighting,  when 
this  system  first  eame  into  v<^ae.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring 
of  1882,  the  city  council  entered  into  a  contract  to  have  seven 
towers,  150  feet  high,  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  for 
the  sum  of  $6,000.  These  were  to  display  electric  lights  of  the 
BroBh  patent;  other  parties  were  tinder  contract  to  furnish 
electn<^t7.  The  fiist  tower  finished  proved  a  dangerous  thing  to 
keep  in  order,  and  s  sickeniog  disi^pointment  as  to  its  lighting 
powers.  The  other  towers  were  never  finished,  the  city  com- 
promising by  paying  $2,700.  The  one  tower  was  soon  put  out 
of  use,  and  the  whole  scheme  proved  a  coetly  fiasco. 

The  present  plant  is  a  municipal  plant,  owned  and  iterated 
by  the  city.  It  was  built  in  1888,  at  a  coet  of  $55,448.'  Its 
capacity  was  184  arc  lights  for  street  lighting  only  (incandescent 
lights  are  furnished  by  a  priva.te  company).  The  present  plant 
represeotg  an:  outlay  for  construction  of  $85,000,  and  the  number 
of  arc  lamps  is  now  342.  According  to  municipal  bookkeeping 
the  cash  cost  of  operating  the  plant  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1902,  a  typical  year,  was  $12,357.90.  The  total  cost  of 
"operating,  maintenance,  interest  and  depreciati<Hi ' '  was 
$18,308.  The  cash  cost  per  lamp  for  the  year  was  thus  $36.13; 
the  total  cost  per  are  lamp  per  year,  $53.53.  The  plant  was  run 
on  a  moonlight  schedule,  2,296  hours.  This  is  the  printed  state- 
ment of  the  department.  It  has  been  challenged,  however.  A 
prominent  financier,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject  says; 
"In  general,  as  to  the  accounting  in  the  city  lighting  plant,  I 
have  known  for  years  that  it  was  very  unsatisfactory,  that  they 
included  lin  their  statements  only  the  actual  cash  expenditurea 
directly  chai^ahle  against  the  plant,  and  that  even  then,  cer- 
tain expenses  which  ought  properly  to  be  charged  to  the  plant, 
got  into  the  other  aoconnts.  No  provision  •waa  ever  made  for 
depreciation,  and  the  plant  has  been  wearing  out  and  they  have 
now  to  face  the  problem  of  a.  very  serious  expenditure  in  order 
to  maintain  the  present  lights,  or  to  give  the  additional  service 
which  the  people  demand.  The  fact  is,  that  the  entire  business 
has  been  handled  witJi  the  apparent  desire  to  make  the  cost  of 

•Statemnt  <Leallet)  of  at;  Et.  Llgbt.  IX^it,  B.  K.  Gkndrtcb,  Bapt,  Toptta. 
1003. 
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operation  just  as  low  as  possible  because  each  administratim 
has  taken  a  certain  degree  of  credit  for  the  results,  and  has 
pointed  with  pride  to  the  low  cost  of  lighting  as  oompared  with 
l^hting  offers  which  have  been  made  by  the  local  commercial 
plant. ' ' 

Police. — The  police  function  is  a  fundamental  one.  We  see 
it  exercised  fnHn  the  days  of  the  "marshall"  of  the  village,  on 
a  small  stipendium,  to  the  present  cit?  force  of  full  paid,  uni- 
formed, police  officers.  It  was  in  the  year  1872  that  a  city  prisim 
and  police  station  was  erected.  The  growth  of  the  outlay  for 
the  maintenance  of  this  department,  both  by  absolute  and  per 
capita  amounts,  is  shown  in  the  table  below : 

ExPBNDiTCREs  FOB  POLICE  Ds'ABmKT  HAiniKiTAncE,  1893-1902. 


Year. 

^^^^_^j            Per  capita 

tl9.STS 

P 
li 
li 

The  running  expenses  of  this  department  are  about  five 
times  the  amount  taken  in  by  the  cily  in  fines  and  penalties. 

Eealth. — The  board  of  health  of  the  city  consists  of  three 
men,  the  secretary  of  the  board  being  the  city  physician.  He 
devotes  but  part  of  his  time  to  this  office,  and  receives  a  eom- 
paisation  of  $600  a  year.  This  department  enforces  a  quaran- 
tine in  all  cases  of  contagious  diseases,  maintains  a  free  dis- 
pensary, looks  after  the  burying  of  dead  animals,  cremation  of 
garbage,  etc  Expenses  fluctuate  greatly  from  year  to  year, 
depending  wholly  upon  unforeseen  causes.  Thus  during  the 
fiscal  year  1900,  the  city  was  put  to  an  outlay  of  $5,000  on  ac- 
count of  an  epidemic  known  as  the  Cuban  Chiekenpox.  The 
average  outlay  now  varies  from  $10,000  to  $12,000  a  year.  The 
growth  of  the  outlay  shows  a  tendency  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  city. 
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Library. — The  beginning  of  the  present  city  library  was  a 
public  reading  room  started  by  a  few  women  in  1870.  From 
this  grew  a  free  public  library.  The  city  in  1877  granted  a 
subsidy  of  $100  a  month,  and  later  increased  the  amount.  The 
state  then  gave  the  right  of  "perpetual  occupancy"  of  part 
of  the  capitol  grounds  (200  feet  by  200  feet),  and  a  $44,000  li- 
brary building  was  erected  here  in  1880.  The  coat  of  the  build- 
ing was  defrayed  by  private  donations  of  local  citizens. 

The  city  now  makes  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  library,  as  given  in  the  table  below: 

LIBBIBI   ODTLIT 

isu  M.oss 

18SS  e,lS3 

18H  2,MS 

1S9S  B.141 

ISM  I,«24 

189T  0.943 

1S9S  lt.020 

18M  8,827 

leOO  B,B22 

IWH  8,770 

1902  8,044 

A  half-mill  tax-levy  is  now  customary  for  this  purpose. 

Streets. — The  first  public  improvement  on  record  was  the  im- 
provement of  streets.  At  a  meeting  of  the  council,  March  24, 
1858,  the  marshal!  was  authorized  to  grade  the  ' '  street  between 
the  end  of  the  bridge  and  First  Avenue,"  at  an  expenditure  not 
exceeding  $150.' 

Construction  and  maintenance  of  streets  represent,  next  to 
education,  the  highest  item  of  expense  in  the  city's  budget.  This 
is  due  largely  to  the  onusu^  width  of  the  streets  and  to  the  large 
amount  of  paving.  Beginning  to  pave  in  1887,  during  the 
next  sixteen  years  the  city  expended  for  paving  (inclndriig 
grading,  curbing,  etc.)  the  sum  of  $1,543,015,  or  practically, 
$100,000  a  year.  The  first  pavement  laid  was  Lake  Tnnidad 
asphalt,  an  expensive  material.  Most  of  the  asphalt  streets  now 
are  in  a  deplorable  oouditim,  caused  to  some  extent  by  the  use 
of  inferior  materials  in  construction,  and  also  to  some  extent 

•aim,  p.  126  B. 
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by  neglect  Id  cleaning  and  carelessness  in'  repairing.  In  1697 
the  city  made  a  etmtract  for  the  repairing  and  keeping  in  re- 
pair of  the  asphalt  pavement  for  a  term  of  five  years  at  $8,000 
a  year.'  At  the  expiration  of  this  contract  in  1902,  another 
contract  was  entered  into  for  five  years,  a  paving  company 
agreeiBg  to  keep  the  asphalt  streets  in  repair  at  $1.58  per  square 
yard.  This  is  costing  the  city  three  or  four  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  and  considering  the  present  condition  of  the  pavement, 
is  looked  upon  as  a  useless  expenditure  of  money.  A  few  asphalt 
streets  will  likely  be  resurfaced  and  preserved,  iwhile  others, 
where  traflfic  is  heavy,  will  likely  be  superseded  by  other  kinds  of 
paving  material. 

The  first  brick  pavement  wa.s  laid  in  1890  at  a  cost  of  $1.78 
per  square  yard.  Two  courses  of  brick  were  laid  on  sand  with 
a  sand  filler.  The  method  proved  satisfactory,  cost  little  for 
repairs,  and  is  still  in  use.  The  cost  now,  however,  runs  from 
$1.12j4  to  $1.25  for  the  same  grade  of  work. 

Where  traffic  is  very  heavy,  the  city  paved  with  Colorado 
sandstone  (1887-1889).  In  March,  1890,  contrary  to  the  ad- 
iftce  of  the  city  engineer,  the  city  let  the  contract  for  paving 
a  heavy  business  street  (Sixth  Avenue  East)  with  native  lime- 
stone. Within  a  few  years  this  pavement  was  almost  entirely 
disintegrated. 

A  few  streets  were  paved  during  1887-1888  with  cedar  blocks, 
but  this  too,  is  practically  worn  out. 

Topeka  on  January  1,  1903,  had  669,518  square  yards  or 
32.23  miles  of  pavement,  divided  as  to  material  as  follows : 


Brick    

871,276  aq.  rda.,  o 

r  19.68  CDllea 

163,810  aq.  jia.,  o 

f    7.1     mll«a 

Colorado  Bandstone   

61,  W2  Wl.  Jto.  0 

r     2.4    mltM 

7.767  aq.  jdB.,  o 

r    0.«    mile. 

The  outlay  for  streets  is  met  by  issuing  internal  improve- 
ment bonds  (street  pavmg  bonds,  alley  paving  bonds,  sewt-r 
and  drain  bonds).  The  city  pays  only  for  those  improvements 
made  at  crossings.    The  bulk  of  the  expense  falls,  therefore,  on 


'City  Ordinance,    .No.  1S81. 


Approved  Aug.  31,  1896. 
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abutting  property,  under  a  speci&l  assessm^it  on  the  "benefit 
district,"  as  deseribed  under  special  assessment  below. 

Parks. — Topeka  spendfl  but  IjtUe  for  parks,  and  has  but  little 
to  show  for  it.  Not  till  1900,  when  the  population  numbered 
33,608,  was  a  park  commission  created.  Three  or  four  thousand 
dollars  a  year  since  that  tlime  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
c  ty  lor  the  few  small  parte  within  the  city  limits.  These  ag- 
gregate but  22.91  acres,  the  largest  containing  but  12  acnes.  The 
city  also  owns  80  acres  <Hie  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  city, 
which  awaits  future  development  and  ornamentation. 

Buildings  and  Improvements. — The  Kaw  river  flows  through 
the  city,  and  this  is  spanned  by  one  public  bridge.  The  first 
bridge  was  built  in  1858  by  private  enterprise,  but  was  washed 
away  a  few  years  later.  In  1870  a  second  private  bridge  was 
built,  and  was  purchased  the  next  year  for  $100,000,  half  by 
the  county  and  half  by  the  city.  This  allowed  a  liberal  margin 
above  cost  to  the  builders.  In  1896  this  bridge  was  replaced 
by  a  beautiful  Melan  arch  bridge.  This  bridge  is  540  feet  long, 
and  is  buiit  of  five  concrete  arches,  reenforced  with  iron.  It 
has  a  paved  roadway  and  paved  sidewalks,  40  feet  wide  in  all. 
This  bridge  cost  $150,000  and  was  paid  for  by  the  county.  But 
since  the  city  pays  approximately  two-tHords  of  the  taxes  of 
the  county,  this  was  considered  a  just  apportionment. 

For  the  administrative  officers,  the  city  first  rented  isolated 
office  buildings,  paying  as  high  as  $1,500  a  year  rental.  In 
1879  a  city  hall  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $38,000,  Booms  in 
this  not  needed  by  the  city  were  rented  for  $2,360  a  year,  thus 
making  a  return  to  the  city  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  investment. 
In  1900  a  city  hall  and  auditorium  was  completed  at  a  cost  of 
$82,832.  Under  one  roof  this  building  provides  suitable  offices 
for  the  city  officials,  a  council  chamber,  headquarters  for  the 
fire  department,  and  an  auditorium  capable  of  seating  four 
thousand  five  hundred  people. 

The  city  has  also  constructed  and  maintains  three  other  fire 
stations,  police  station  and  city  prison,  electric  light  station, 
"pest"  house,  material  yards,  etc.  Annual  or  monthly  ap- 
priations  are  made  for  maintenance.  To  meet  the  extraor^- 
nary  expenses  of  ciMistruction  of  all  the  larger  buildings,  bonds 
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were  issued.    The  city  has  expended  $283,000  for  the  constme- 
tion  of  the  various  city  buildings.  . 

Admimstrative  Salaries. — There  are  certain  city  officers,  not 
identified  with  any  specialized  department,  who  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  city  as  a  whole.  Their  number  and  functions 
vary  with  the  growth  of  the  city.  At  the  present  time  (1904) 
the  city  is  making  an  annual  outlay  for  these  admrinistrative 
salaries  as  follows: 

Mayor   »1 ,  BOO 

aeA  l.SOO 

D«pntr   clerk 600 

Attome;   1,200 

Trestarer    l.SOO 

1,200 

t  eiectlong 1 ,  200 

Ucenae  cotlectoc  600 

Aaeesiar,  fS  p«  day 

12  coimcllmni,  eaCb 200 

City  phyilelui  600 

Food  luiiector 800 

The  following  ofSeers  have  functions  readily  identified  with 
differentiated  departments: 

SaperlDtendaDt  of  poUtc  aebool*. 12, BOO 

Police  Joilge   750 

Chief  of  police 1 ,  000 

Police  matron   600 

Street  commlaiioiieT 1,020 

Bupt.,  electric  Ugbt 1,200 

Fire  nuirehBl   l.GOO 

Interest. — The  city  is  a  heavy  borrower  of  mwiey,  and  hence 
the  annual  payment  of  interest  is  an  important  item  of  the 
budget.  This  amounts  to  approximately  $20,000  on  the  bonded 
debt  of  the  city  at  large,  and  $20,000  on  the  special  improvement 
bonds,  as  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  paragraph. 

Judgments. — Claims  of  various  kinds  against  the  city  are 
allowed  each  year,  often  forming  an  important  item  of  outlay 
for  the  year.  I>uring  the  eleven  years  from  1892  to  1902  the 
city  expended  $74,777  in  this  manner. 

Subsidies  and  Bonuses. — Topeka,  like  other  Eansas  cities,  has 

favored  the  policy  of  subsidizing  various  business  enterprises. 

In  1872,  $100,000  was  given  to  the  Santa  F6  railroad  ctHnpany 

for  the  location  of  the  shops  and  general  offices  at  Topeka.    In 
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1873,  $74,000  was  vot«d  to  the  Kansas  Midland  railroad  in  8 
per  cent.  20-year  bcmds.  These  bonds  iwere  refunded  when  due 
for  twenty  years  at  five  per  cent.  So  the  city  engages  to  pay 
the  principal,  $74,000,  and  interest  $192,400,  a  total  of  $266,400. 
This  is  rather  a  liberal  way  of  donating  $74,000  to  the  railroad. 
In  1901  the  Santa  F4  was  voted  farther  aid  in  the  sum  of  $59,- 
000,  to  enlai^  the  car  shops  in  the  city.  In  1886  the  city  do- 
nated $12,000  for  the  purpose  of  prospecting  for  coal.  No  eoal 
was  discovered.  The  city  and  county,  in  1875,  paid  $12,000 
(half  each)  for  grounds  for  a  state  insane  asylum,  which  was 
accordingly  located  by  the  state  on  this  free  site. 

About  the  time  the  Santa  F6  shops  were  built  in  Topeka,  a 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  bridge  company  was  interested  in  establish- 
ing a  bridge  works  at  lola,  Kansas.  They  transferred  the  shops 
to  Topeta  upon  a  vote  by  the  city  to  give  a  subsidy  of  $100,000. 
The  constitutionalty  of  such  public  aid  to  a  private  industry 
■was  seriously  doubted,  at  the  time.  The  lola  bonds  were  tested 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  pwoiounced 
void,*  Topeka  promptly  repudiated  her  issue ;  the  bridge  com- 
pany failed,  and  the  Santa  Fe  acquired  the  plant  whSch  had 
been  erected.  While  this  case  was  pending  in  1873,  a  project 
was  brought  forward  for  founding  a  steel  rail  rolling  mill  in 
Topeka.  $150,000  was  voted,  and  the  shops  were  erected.  In 
1874  a  steel  rail  was  actually  produced. 

The  court  decision  on  the  bridge  bonds  settled  the  fate  of 
these  new  bonds.  The  city  recovered  them  in  1874  and  de- 
stroyed them.  It  is  not  clear  yet  just  what  the  difference  is 
betJween  a  private  and  a  public  enterprise.  Hence  some  sub- 
sidies are  held  constitutional,  others  unconstitutional. 

Income 

"We  may  classify  the  city's  income  as  follows: 

Gifts, 

Interest  on  deposits, 

Rents  on  city  property, 

Fines  and  penalties. 


•  20  Wall.,  ess :  20  iraii.,  ess. 
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Pees  and  licenses, 
Special  assessment, 
Taxation. 

The  relative  importance  of  each  source  lis  readily  seen  from 
this  table  showing  income  for  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  19M. 

Intereat  aa  dcpoalta |1,9S0  46 

Oent  of  aadltorlom 063  03 

Flue*  and  p^alttn S.OST  2t 

Keea  and     Ilcmses 6, 114  30 

Spedal  aaMnmenU   TO.ftSS  7S 

Tuts J 883, 2<e  00 

Total    $4e7,96B  SS 

Gifts. — For  ornamentation,  utility  and  other  purposes,  Topeka 
has  received  various  gifts  from  her  citizens.  A  $44,000  city 
library  building  is  the  most  conspicuous  of  these.  A  benevolent 
clergyman  donated  a  drinking  fountain  and  also  provided  funds 
for  the  erection  of  a  women's  apartment  to  the  city  prison. 

Interest  on  deposits. — The  city  funds,  including  sinking  funds 
are  kept  on  deposit  with  banks  and  yield  the  city  2  per  cent, 
interest. 

Rents  on  city  property. — The  eHy  owns  a  large  auditorium 
which  is  under  the  administration  of  a  committee  on  public 
buildings.  This  committee  leases  the  auditorium  at  rates  vary- 
ing from  $5  to  $75  a  day,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  enter- 
tainment given.  Eight  classes  are  described  in  the  city  or- 
dinance.* In  the  case  of  national  or  state  gatherings  attracting 
at  least  five  hundred  people  to  the  city,  the  use  of  the  hall  la 
granted  free.  The  small  annual  income  from  this  source  is 
about  sufficient  to  keep  the  auditorium  in  good  repair. 

The  city  also  owns  scales  for  weighing  wagon-loads  of  hay, 
etc.,  for  the  farmers,  and  these  scales  now  afford  $700  to  $800 
a  year  income  to  the  city. 

Fines  and  Penalties. — An  income  of  some  $5,000  a  year  is 
now  derived  from  this  source.  This  is  turned  into  the  geueral 
revenue  fmid  of  the  city,  but  it  is  not  lai^  enough  to  cover 
the  pay-roll  of  the  city  police  force. 

•Onllnuce.  No,  3402.     Fnbllataed  lltj  «,  1904. 
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Fws  and  Licenses. — According  to  the  charter,  Topeka'a  mayor 
and  council  may  levy  a  license  tax  upon  "any  and  all  callings, 
trades,  professions,  and  occupations  conducted,  pursued,  earned 
an  or  operated  within  the  Emits"  of  the  city.^*  This  is  rather 
a  blanket  provision,  for  local  sentiment  has  alwf^  been  in  favor 
of  a  wide  use  of  lioenses.  In  1887,  for  instance,  we  find  an 
ordinance  passed,  providing  for  forty-six  licenses  and  covering 
all  occupations  of  the  city,  from  the  merchant,  the  doctor  «i'* 
dentist  to  the  peddler  and  com  doctor."  Some  of  these  lideii* 
were  as  follows: 

Attorneys  at  Uw $10  k  tbbt 

Com  doctor! %2  K   d4r 

Dentttt!   tlO  >  Tear 

Doctors    (10  a  yiat 

Uerehanta  fSO  a  rear 

Book  Agent   (la  dar 

Iiamb«F   Dealac    ISO  a  year 

ClrcuB  (300  a   da; 


Twelve  corporations  were  listed  for  annual  license  taxes  i 
follows: 

Ameitcan  District  Telestapb %36 

Bloctrle  Ught  Compaar 1100 

EbipreiB  Companr   (100 

Oas  Companj (100 

Innrance  Comiiaii; (2S 

oil  Tank  Company  (100 

Street  Bailroad  Company (100 

Telegraidi  Company (100 

TtiephoDa  Company   (100 

Water  Company   (100 

Street  FavliiK  Company (100 

BallMad  Company   (100 


A  new  city  ordinance  covering  the  subject  went  into  effect 
in  1902."  This  ordinance  extended  tiie  list  to  cover  fifly-two 
enumerated  occupations,  but  removed  from  the  list  the  ordinary, 
established  businesses  and  professions  such  as  men^ants,  lawyers, 


■•  hoM*  of  Ketuat,  1903,  eb.  123. 

"Ctty  OMInance.     No.  7S7. 

"Ordinance  No.  2S84.    Pabllahed  Dec  24,  1808. 
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doctors,  etc.    Instead  o£  twelve  corporations,  only  six  were  enu- 
merated, and  viilh  the  following  licenses: 

InranuiM  compui; t2S  ft  jttt 

Gu  companr   IW  a  ;c«r 

rae«trle  ligbt  company 100  a  year 

Electric  light  and  headns  companj,  for  heaUulK 7G  a  year 

Telegrapti    company    100  a  year 

BxpreoB   company    ^ 100  a  tmi 

Peddlers  and  solicitors  were  divided  into  nine  classes  with 
licensee  to  suit,  but  with  the  proviso,  "nothing  in  this  ordinance 
shall  require  payment  of  license  tax  by  persons  selling  <xily 
hay,  grain,  vegetables,  meats  and  articles  of  their  own  raising, 
or  by  the  residents  of  the  city  on  articles  of  their  own  manu- 
facture." 

The  "dog  tax"  is  one  of  the  most  saoeessful  licenses  in  opers- 
ti(Hi.  A  dog  officer  is  chosen  by  the  mayor  and  council,  on  a 
salary  of  $60  a  numth,  to  enforce  the  ordinance."  Bogs  most 
be  registered  with  the  city  clerk,  the  license  tax  being  two  dol- 
lars a  year  for  male  dogs,  and  seven  dollars  a  year  for  female 
dogs.  This  brings  in  to  the  city  from  ten  hundred  to  fifteen 
hxmdred  dollan  a  year,  net  revenue,  besides  tending  to  eliminate 
the  mongrel  breed  of  dogs. 

Special  Assessment. — The  expense  of  sewers  and  street  and 
aU^  paving  is  met  by  special  assessment.  This  is  levied  on  a 
"benefit  district,"  that  is,  on  abutting  property  to  the  distanoo 
of  three  hundred  feet,  but  in  no  case  does  the  benefit  diatrict 
extend  more  than  half  way  to  the  street  or  public  highway 
parallel  with  and  next  to  the  public  grounds  to  be  improved. 
The  special  assessment  tax  is  certified  to  by  the  city  clerk,  and 
collected  1^  the  county  treasurer  along  with  the  regular  taxes. 
The  city  sells  "internal  improvement"  bonds  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  special  improvement,  and  the  property  owner  benefited 
pays  a  special  assessment  tax  annually  for  a  series  of  years — 
usually  ten — sufficient  to  retire  these  bonds.  The  imusuaJly 
wide  streets  in  some  parte  of  Topeka  have  made  the  burden  of 
paving  very  heavy  as  shown  in  a  preceding  paragraph.  Areas 
at  street  intersections  are  paved  at  the  city's  expense. 


u  Ordinance  No.  S468.     FubllBlied  Dee.  S8,  IMS. 
11  [161] 
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Taxation. — ^IHreet  taxation  forms  by  far  the  moBt  important 
flouioe  of  the  city's  revenue.  Methods  of  assessmoit  and  levy 
have  been  described  before. 

The  table  below  is  interesting  as  furnishing  a  complete  ex- 
hibition of  the  city's  assessment  since  1862,  with  absolute  and 
relative  amounts  for  realty,  personalty,  and  railroads: 
Total  Asbbssmbbt  OF  Topbk*,  1862-190*. 


Ymt. 

Retatr. 

Psraoiialtir, 

Total. 

1   g 

!     1 
i     i 

T          66 

if 

■SIS 

3M.0SS 

Hi 

tU.lU.BU 

iiiii 

1  .SSl.Mt 

,B5S,7W 
.664.884 

UH  

nuhip  >ad  CiCy 

S!e.904 

701.  ns 

Sli:70S 
HmIw. 

il 

i-i 

ii 

309, sei 

Ii 

320.817 

iao.'2i9 

■is 

SSI 

as 

prior  to  1878. 
Town  Lots. 

ss 

298, BIS 

IS 

:g:g 

list 

■""i 

itn  

Si 

1S7 

1 

ill 

sBa 

7S2 

Si 

To* 

11,078 

as  SSI 

6«:5S4 

SI-SS 

Peraon 

g 

lei 
so 

lltj. 

1 

Z9)t 

a 

1,417,710 

There  was  formerly  a  limit  to  the  levy,  which  was  two  per 

cent.,  but  this  excluded  levies  for  purposes  of  schoirfs,  water- 

woita,  sewers,  special  improvements  and  paving  street  croaa- 
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in^.    Henee  it  was  a  fietitions  linut.    At  preseat,  the  levy 
limit,  aoeordin^  to  the  city  charter  is. 


Ocnerai   impF«Tenent   6  mUU 

-     IntereM   no  limit 

Water    i  mllli 

Jodsuenta  1  mlU 

Omitting  school  levy  and  special  assessment,  which  are  dis- 
tinct items  in  mnnicdpal  bookkeeping,  the  city  clerk's  records 
show  the  following  tax  levy: 

TopBKA,  Tax  Lxvy.  1893-1901,  Rati  in  Hills 
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The  ordinary  tax  payer  of  Topeka,  that  is,  one  who  is  free 
from  any  special  assessment  burden,  finds  himself  taxed  for 
the  following  purposes,  and  at  the  following  rates: 
Tax  Lkvt  for  All  Pcrposbs  r 


Coontr. 

Total 

City. 

s 

i 

i 

^■ 
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1 

•VS' 
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1 
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A  poll  tai  or  road  tax,  calling  on  each  man  for  three  dollars 
in  money  or  two  days'  labor,  is  still  partially  enforced.  In 
1892  this  tax  yielded  $8,513  in  cash  and  the  labor  o£  257  meiL 
In  1893  it  yielded  $6,949  in  cash. 


MuKicJPAi.  Debt 

As  the  law  is  interpreted  today,  there  are  practically  no  limi- 
tatiims  <m  the  (Sty's  debt  The  city  early  bad  a  small  floating 
indebtedness,  for  in  January,  1859,  the  city  conncil  provided 
for  an  issue  of  $500,  city  scrip."  But  a  bonded  debt  soon  be- 
came the  rule,  for  the  city's  credit  was  always  jealously  guarded 
and  kept  equal  to  that  of  the  best  private  corporations.  In  1899 
a  block  of  city  bonds  sold  as  low  as  33  per  cent.  Straight  20- 
year,  4  per  cent,  bonda  recently  sold  at  a  fair  premium.  At 
times  of  a  tight  money  market  the  city  has  issued  a  few  btrnds, 
in  recent  years,  at  4>^  per  cent,  and  received  a  very  liberal 
premium.  Some  special  improvement  bonds  were  issued  at  5 
per  cent,  and  sold  for  premium  enough  to  make  the  rate  4f  per 
cent.    The  bonded  debt  of  the  city  is  shown  below : 


BoaosD  Ikdibtbdkbbb  o» 

Cnr  AT  La  BOX 

DBMDftkODd 

Object 

A.<,„. 
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Ihternal  Impbovimknt  Bokds 


.Streeta 

Alter 

Sewsr 

1 

v,m 

Total  ODUtsudliu:  April  1, 190!.  t 


The  sinbSug  fond  U  not  inrested,  bat  is  kept  on  deposit  >with 
local  banks,  where  it  draws  2  per  cent,  interest. 


MtTNidPAij  Budget  and  AccouNTiNa 

The  fiscal  year  begins  Aptil  1.  Estimates  are  made  by  heads 
of  departments,  and  these  estimates  go  before  the  city  counciL 
Fixed  items,  such  as  salaries,  are  allowed  without  debate,  but 
responsibility  for  flexible  charges  rests  with  the  council  and 
mayor.    Appropriations  are  made  for  one  month. 

In  accounting,  the  fund  system  is  used,  transfers  often  being 
made  from  one  fimd  to  another  to  meet  unforeseen  shortages. 
'As  yet  no  lo^cal,  and,  it  may  be  truthfully  added,  no  intdli- 
gible  system  of  bookkeeping  has  been  used.  The  <uty  treasurer, 
who  is  also  school  treasurer,  is  the  nominal  custodian  of  city 
funds.  He  gives  a  b<md  of  $50,000.  He  receiTSS  all  taxes, 
fees,  licenses,  etc.,  giving  duplicate  receipt,  one  of  which  goes 
to  the  city  clerit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  county  treasurer  has 
books  open  for  all  city  taxes,  and  he  in  turn  paj^  these  ovet 
to  the  dty  treasurer.  The  city  clerk  keeps  accounts  with  the 
city  and  county,  and  exercises  the  power  of  audit.  The  city 
funds  are  lai^ly  kept  on  deposit  -with  the  city  banks  furnishing 
proper  security,  and  2  per  cent,  interest  is  pa3d  to  the  city.  The 
city's  warrants  or  checks  are  payable  by  any  bank  in  the  city, 
or  by  the  ci^  treasurer. 
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The  most  pressing  need  of  the  city's  fiscal  Bystem  ia  a  clear, 
comprehensible  method  of  accounting,  that  shall  clearly  indi- 
cate the  exact  amount  and  source  of  all  revenues,  the  precise 
expenditures  for  each  separate  department  (outlay  for  main- 
tenance  and  outlay  for  cniBtruction  completely  differenlJated), 
and  some  definite  allowance  for  depreciation  of  city  property. 
This  oonditi<ai  is  far  from  being  realized  at  presait 
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APPENDIX  Aa. 

Abbesbid  Valdatiohs  of  Bbal  akd  Pibsonai.  Propkkty 
Otbbb  Statbb.' 

(PannntBrn  of  Eaoh  ClMa  of  Property. ) 
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For  IUlDOi*—Anditi>n'Riporti!,lS83,  table  S3: 1890,  table  El;  1800,  Ubie a. 


APPENDIX  B 

KXCBIFTS  AND   EZFEHDITCRXS  FOB   COUHOH  SCHOOU. 

From  Bienolal  Reporle  of  Slate  SaperintendeDt  of  Pmblls  lostmotlan. 


Tur 

Balaoee 

on  hniiil 

Sebool 

School 

tqod 

'"sS.r' 

Total 
receipts 

.»'■ 

& 

Se 

ISi 

msr 

«» 

t4ae.sw» 

"f:ik 

it,Mn,47:  M 
i.ezz.m  7< 
i,se8;iD0  5) 

IS 
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APPENDIX  C. 
MoirrGAOB  Statibtics  fob  1B90{11th  U.  S.  Ckdscb). 


Total 
nomber 

-- 

On  Lots 

AmouDt 

Namber 

AmouDt 

Namber 

Amoaat 

Sji';; 

tza.ua.m 

ti,i 

S-.SS 

■asii 

1171,730,071 

■SSi 

96,578 

1:1 

M8,I1S.7U 
U,S»,354 

Fabu  Hobtoaoks  in  Kansas  Oomparbd  with  Unitbd  States  as  a  Whou. 

(Per  Ceot  of  Aerea  Inoambsred  Baoh  Ye.r.  1886  to  1890.) 

U8S               1887 

1SS8 

1889 

IBM 

PsreeDt,     Per  cent 
60.18             68.9! 

Perc«nt. 

1  SS 

Fercsat. 
70. SB 
2S.I4 

ParotDt. 

UoltHl    BtAtt 

1 

APPENDIX  D. 
RBDBipre  AND  DjaBURsaKSNTe, 

(From  State  Treaearen'  Bepoi 
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APPENDIX  Da. 


(Prom  State 'Keuann'  Baporta). 
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34:  ,881  .M 
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Mr,501,7i 

s:9.B39.na 
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i.Ks.oao 
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l.(0I,Z40 
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APPENDIX  E. 
PiB  CAPTTd  Nrr  DxBT,  Mdnjoipal,  drATB,  ahd  Uhitbd  Statbb. 
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HoDieipal 
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Unit^  StstM 

UTS 
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2ZU 

1 
1 

.KB 

1 

*ar 

un 

1SS7 

iiie 
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n» 

]«96 

ssea 
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23  21 
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APPENDIX  P 
UrNiciPAL  Dbbts,  Their  Growth  ai 
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APPENDIX  Q. 

BAII.BOAD  MlLTiOl  AND  SOBSIDT  TaBUI. 
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Nora.— Numbers  In  th«  "Inoreue"  ooIqi 
""'■•'     '         mpiled  (i 


inoloBed  In  parentheiii  Indicate  a 
the  repoiU  of  the  Bo&id  of  Ballroad  CommiutoBer* 
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APPENDIX  H. 

Banking:  Dxposira,  Bbsbbve,  etc. 

All  State  and  Pbitatbi  Banhb,  1891-1902 


Data  of  Call 

No.  of 
banks. 

Total  d»po.lt* 

^'"-"'' 

peroent 

'i 

at 

i 
i 
1 
s 

IK 

u.ut 

'S 

16,-ai 

if 
li 

23,011 

v,s 

SS,7D( 

SIS 

i 
1 

i 

i 

£:i;;::----::r--'5:i;: 

gefc,  IW      

8j«..l«J[ 

g:g 

SRvgS::;-.:::;:::..:::;:-.;::: 

APPENDIX  1. 

Value  of  State  Pbopebtt,  1902. 

(Estimates  made  by  Auditor  and  Offlcers  In  Charge. 

Oaawatomle  HoBpltal   9800, SCO 

Topeka   Hospital    791,100 

ParBOM   Ho«plUI    116,000 

IndoBtrlal  School  for  Boja 186, OSO 

IniJmtrlal  Bciiool  tor  QlrU 11S,600 

BcbcxA  for  Peebtemliided 158,900 

Soldlen'    Orpbana    Home 188,000 

School  for  the  Bllod 166,200 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 2T2,MS 

State  DnlTersltj    1,225,000 

AxilcnltaFBl   CoUeKe    1,088,000 

AgrlCQitnral  College  EUperfment  Station 74,080 

State  Normal  B70,000 

Weatwn   Branch    Normal 8S,80S 

Indastrlnl  School,  Qnlndaro 21,n00 

PealtentlaiT    l.SM.SOO 

Industrial  Baformatoi;   610,5411 

State  Soldlen'  Boom  108,000 
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HoUcT  Blekerd7ke  Home 17, S 

ForcBtry  Stations   S,4 

Bilk  Btationa   2,6 

BiecDtlTe   BMldeace    3S,0 

Caj>ltol  beftttDg  and  llEbtlng  plant O0,fl 

Capitol    8,000,0 

Nora:- 


APPENDIX  J. 
SAiJtBTEs  OP  State  Officmxb. 


..(3,0 


Secretary  of  State   

Auditor   

TresEiirer    

Attorney  OeneTBl    

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 2,0 

Jnatlcei  of  Supreine  Court  (S),  each 

Jndgei  of  Appellate  Contt  (6),  eacb 2,S 

Judges  of  District  Coart  (S9),  eacb 

Railroad  CommlBblont-rB  (3|,  each  

Bank  CommlsaloDer 

State  Architect   

Hnperlntendent  of  Inaarance 

Secretary  of  Board  of  Agriculture 2,0 

Adjutant  Oeoeral   

ComiolsslODer  of  Labor  Statistics 
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BIBIilOGRAPHT 

I.  Prihaby  Sources. 

1.  KANSAS   DOCUUENTB. 

A.  Begutar  reports,  now  issued  annually  or  biea- 
nially,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
Auditor  (bieimial). 
Treasurer  (biennial). 

Governor  (QovemorB'  messages;  biennial), 
Secretary  of  State  (biennial), 
Attorney-General  (biennial). 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction   (bien- 
nial ) . 
Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  (annual). 
Bank  Commissioner  (biennial). 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  (biennial), 
Secretary  of  Board  of  Agriculture    (bien- 
nial), 
Adjutant- General  (biennial), 
Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industry  (bien- 
nial), 
The  auditor's  reports  show  in  detail  all  sources  of  state  rev- 
enue, as  well  as  all  objects  of  state  outlay.     They  show  also  a 
complete  refpstry  of  the  buided  debta  of  the  state  and  the  ma- 
nipalities.    They  are  the  chief  source  employed  in  the  foregoing 
history. 

B.  Special  reports. 

(1)  Sugar  industty  in  Kansas  for  the  year 

1890.  Report  of  the  state  sugar  in- 
spector.   Topeka,  1891. 

(2)  Report  of  the    Joint    Legislative    Com- 

mittee, appointed  to  investigate  the 
affairs  and  offices  of  the  auditor  and 
treasurer.    Topeka,  1870, 
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(3)  Aflsesament  of  railroad  property  in  Kan:- 

-sas,  1879.    Topeka,  1879. 

(4)  Report  of  the  State  Auditor,  made  apwi 

a  request  from  the  Ways  aod  Means 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentatives  for  information  con- 
cerning amounts  due  counties  for 
maintenance  of  destitute  insane  per- 
sons, and  amounte  due  the  state  from 
the  various  counties  for  back  taxes. 
Topefea,  1899. 

(5)  Kansas  State  Tax  Commission  Report. 

Topeka,  1901. 

(6)  Proceedings  of  the   Court  of   Impeach- 

ment for  the  trial  of  J.  E.  Hayea, 
Treasurer  of  State.    Topeka,  1874. 

C.  Journals  of  the  Council  and  House  of  Repre- 

sentatives. 

Kansas  Territory,  1855  to  1861. 
Journal  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Kansas,  1861  and  follow- 
ing.   Now  issued  hiennially,  and  also 
after  each  special  session  of  the  legis- 
lature. 
These  0(mtain  rules  and  joint  rules  pertaining 
to  committees  and  general  budgetary  legisla- 
ti<Hi,  spetdal  reports  of  le^lative  committees 
bearing  on  financial  matters,  and  the  title  and 
history  of  every  bill  introduced.    Since  com- 
paratively few  bills  ever  become  laws,  this 
source  (aside  from  its  committee  reports)  is 
chiefly  important  in  showing  the  tendency  of 
legislaticKi  at  any  one  period. 

D.  Laws  of  Kansas  Territory,  1855  to  1861. 

Laws  of  Kansas,  1861  and  following. 
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This  includes  the  Session  Laws,  and  also  the 
General  Statutes  of  1868. 
General  Statutes  of  1889. 
General  Statute  of  1901. 

This  source  reveals  all  the  tax  legislation  ever 
enacted  in  Kansas.  The  General  Statutes 
also  contain,  for  convenient  reference,  the 
treaty  ceding  Louisiana  to  the  United  States, 
the  treaty  between  France  and  Spaia,  the 
Organic  Act,  the  Ctmstitution  of  Kansas  (in- 
cluding Ordinance,  Schedule,  and  Besola- 
tious),  the  act  of  admission  (congress),  and 
the  act  of  admission  (Kansas  legislature). 

E.  Kansas  Supreme  Court  Reports. 

Reports  of  decisions  are  here  given,  touching 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  various  financial 
laws  whose  constitutionality  was  called  in 
question. 

F.  Kansas  State  Historical  Society  colleetions. 
This  is  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  source  ma- 
terial pertaining  especially  to  the  territorial 
and  early  state  period. 

2.  CONQEESSIONAIv  DOCUMENTS. 

A.  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Troubles 

in  Kansas.  House  of  Representatives,  34  Cm- 
gress,  1  ees^on.  Number  200.  Washington, 
1856. 

B.  Blackmar,  F.  W.,  Higher  Education  in  Kansas, 

Bulletin  number  27  in  Government  Series  of 
"  Contributions  to  American  Educational  His- 
tory."   WashingtOTi,  1900. 

3.  DOCUMENTS  ON  PINANCI.U-  HISTOKY  OP  TOPEKA. 

A.  In  manuscript  only. — Official  reports  of  city 
clerk  and  treasurer;  council  journal;  osb&b- 
ment  rolls  (in  office  of  County  Treasurer). 
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B.  Published. — Bevised  Ordinances  of  CSty  of  To- 
peka  {Topeka.  1888) ;  Laiws  of  Kansas,  1903, 
Chapter  122;  Report  of  City  En^neer  to  the 
Mayor  and  City  Council,  January  1,  1903; 
Report  of  Superintendent  of  City  Electric 
Light  Department,  (Leaflet),  1903. 
II.  Secondary  Sources. 

1.  Andreas,  A.  T.,  History  of  the  State  of  Kansas.  Chi- 

cago, 1883. 
A  good  source  od  local  history,  especially. 

2.  Benton,  E.  J.,  Taxation  in  Kansas.    In  Johns  Hopkins 

University  Studies.  Vol.  18,  pp.  115-176.       Balti- 
more, 1900. 

A  brief  but  suggestive  analytical  history  of  Kansas 
taxation. 
8.  Blackmar,  F.  W.,  Life  of  Charles  Robinson.    Topeka, 
1902. 

Taxation  in  Kansas.     Is  the  Kansas  University  Quart- 
erly.    Lawrence,  1897. 

A  short  description  of  the  tax  system. 

4.  Canfield,  J.  H.,  Taxation  (Ecomnnic  Tract,  Kans.  His. 

Soc.  Collections).     New  York,  1883. 

5.  Daniels, ,  Problems  in  Taxation,    Topeka,  1894, 

6.  Dennis,  E.  W.,  (Attorney  of  K.  P.  Ry.),  Memoranda 

respecting  assessment  of  Railways.      Topeka,  1872. 

7.  Giles.  ,  Review  of  the  Tax  System  of  Kansas.  To- 

peka, 1872. 
Thirty  years  in  Topeka.     Topeka,  1886. 

8.  Hazelri^,  Clara  H.,  A  New  History  of  Kansas.    To- 

peka, 1895. 
"A  book  dedicated  to  the  teaching  of  patriotism." 

9.  Hodder,  Prank  H.,  Government  of  the  People  of  Kan- 

sas.   Philadelphia,  1895. 
A  concise  exposUion  of  the  civil  government  of  Kansas. 
10.  Holloway,  John  N.,  History  of  Kansas  from  the  first 
Exploration  of  the  Mississippi  Talley  to  the  admis- 
sion into  the  Union.    Lafayette,  Ind.,  1868. 
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A  good  narrative,   critically  prepared   from  primary 
sources. 

11.  Kansas  Miscellaneous  Pamphlets. 

A  collection  In  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society 
Library. 

12.  Prentis,  Noble  h.,  A  History  of  Kansas.    Winfield, 

Kans.,  1899. 

13.  Ppouty,  S.  S.,  Topeka  Constitutional  Scrip,  etc.,     To- 

peka,  1887. 

14.  Spring,  L.    W.,    Kansas.    (American    C<Hninonwealth 

Series.)       BoetMi,  1885. 

15.  Taylor ,  Tax  Laws  and  Decisions.     Topeka,  1884. 

16.  Waters,  A.  W.,  Assessor's  Manual,  containing  all  the 

laws  pertaining  to  valuation  and  assessment.  Topeka, 
1890. 

17.  Wilder,  D.  W.,  Annals  of  Kansas.    Topeka,  1875. 
An  excellent  encyclopaedia  of  facts. 

18.  Purdue,  Rosa  M.,  Genesis  of   (Kansas)   Constitation. 

In  Kansas  Historical  Collections,  Wis.  State  His. 
Soc.,  Vol.  7,  pp.  130  seq.    Topeka,  1902. 
ni.  Other  Works  which  abb  Cited. 

1.  Ely,  R.  T.,  Outlines  of  Economics. 

2.  Reports  of  State  Tax  Commissions  of  Michigan,  Texas, 

New  York  and  Illinois. 

3.  United  states : 

Census  reports, 
Statistical  Abstracts, 
Statutes  at  Large. 
Supreme  Court  Reports, 

4.  New  York  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle. 

5.  Leavenworth  (Kansas)  Journal,  Aug.  26,  1858. 

6.  Herald  of  Freedom  (Lawrence,  Kans.),  June  20,1857. 

7.  Topeka  State  Journal  (Topeka,  Kans.),  Sept.  6,1904. 
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Aotbooy,  eltr  of,  bankrupt,  9C. 

ABKiBmeot  table  of,  18S1-1000,  166, 
169:  tcrrltailal.  IB;  1861-1860.  36: 
<a  eorporfttloDs.  laaurance,  S6 :  rail- 
WAT,  67,  68:  Pnllliiui,  T6-TT;  prNent 
■;Btem  of,  114,  116-lBE. 

BuiHng,  territorial,  26;  conatltatliwial 
proTlBlons  concerning,  81-82 ;  DtBt 
bttnklDg  lawB,  46 ;  apeele  payment 
■uspended,  48 ;  weakneu  in,  6S ;  three 
periods  of.  96-100;  preaent  HTitem. 
141-143 ;  OepoalU,  etc.,  table  of,  1B91- 
1902,   172. 

Beet  loduBtry.  jtrotected  by  state,  OH, 
86.  87. 

Blbllosraph;,   171-IT8. 

BoKua  LeKliIatnrc,  IT,  19,  21. 

Bndget.   140. 

BnlldlDB  and  L>oan  ABSoclattonB,  66. 

Caaea  cited.  Question  of  State  Banfca  of 
iHiie.  82 ;  Leaf  eawortb  Coanty  tb. 
Ultler.  4Ba:  Btate  to.  Nemaha 
Coniity,  4Bd  :  Tbompaon  t«.  PaclQc 
Railway  Company,  46;  Bailway  Co. 
yt.  Preacott.  «8d  ;  Railway  Co.  ti. 
McShone,  48n  ;  Cammn«rclal  National 
Bank  of  Cleveland  vs.  City  of  tola, 
62:  Otlmore  ts.  Norton,  91;  Adams 
Biprem  Co.  n.  Ohio  State  Andltor, 
130. 

Cbarlttes,   109. 

Clmsrron  townablp,  bankrupt,   98. 

City  flnances,  106;  we  Topeka. 

Claims,  22;  Price  raid,  44;  psld  by 
CoDBceaB,  69;  Quantrlll   raid,  44. 

Collwtlon  of  ta»e«,  137. 

CoQstltntlon,  lo-called  TopAa,  2S ; 
I.ecamptOQ,  28 ;  LeaTenworth,  28 ; 
Wyandotte,  28;  flnanclal  proTlslons 
of,  26-82 :  amendment  needed.  143. 

Corporations,  asaessnient  and  taxation 
of.  territorial,  18;  InanrMiM,  B6; 
railway,  by  state  board,  57 ;  bj  local 
Pullman  Car  Co.,  76, 
present  methods  of,  124. 


County  flnance,  106. 

Credit*,   taiatloa   of,    121,   123. 

Debt  territorial,  21,  22;  conatltntional 
proTlBlon  concemlnc,  29;  1861-1869. 
ST-40;  1870-1879,  63;  comparatlrti 
Cable  of  local,  Mate,  and  federal,  110; 
moDlclpal,   1ST4-1902,  110. 

ElduCBtlon,  provisions  for.  In  Enabling 
Act,  2T:  In  cODstltntlon,  SO;  500,000- 
acre  land  grant  for,  squandered,  40, 
46;  offer  land  grants  for,  41,  89; 
one-mill  tal,  89,  SI ;  funda  for,  how 
managed,  70,  71,  89 ;  beaty  ontlay 
for.  106;  lands  unaold,  112;  table  of 
receipts  and  eipendltures  for  common 
schools,    189»-1901,    161. 

Ely,   R.  T„  quoted,   143. 

Equalisation,    135,   186. 

BxemptlonB,  116. 

Expenditures,  territorial,  21;  1661-1869, 
89,  40;  1869-1879,  63;  1819-1889, 
68,  60 ;  18B9-I902,  84 ;  Itemised 
Statement  of,  1901  and  1902,  106; 
•ummary  of,  104-110;  miscellaneous. 
1861-1002,  109;  Mble  of,  168;  i^ 
Topeka.    147-168. 

Express  Companies,  aaaessment  and  tax- 
ation of,   129-183. 

ETees,  110. 

Fiscal  administration,  1801-1869,  40-44 ; 
1870-1879,  68-S6 :  1870-1889,  69; 
1889-1902,  87;  small  leaks,  106; 
present  methods.  130-141. 

Francis,  Ron.  Jobn,  quoted,  S3. 

Frauds,  10,  40;  bogna  school  bonds,  89. 

(lifts  to  tbe  state,  112. 

Otlck,  OoT.,  meeaage  on  railways,  1S-18, 

Granger    moTement,   48. 

Grasshopper    year,    state   aid,   49. 

Haakell,   J.   Q.,  quoted.   138. 

Income,  territorial,  10-21 ;  1861-1869, 
B5-,16;  1869-1870,  62;  1870-1889,  67- 
68 :  1880-1002,  83-84  ;  present  sources, 
110-118;  Itemised  table  of.  1801  and 
1902,  118;  1881-1802,  168. 
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e  compaaLeB,  S6,  67 

and  taxBlIoD  of,  134,  135. 
Internal   Improvements,  31.  45. 
IrrlgsClon,  earl;,  11,   12,  SO. 
KaDBas-NebraBka  bill.  ptovlBloDB  of,  14. 
Levy  ol  state  Ui,  1861-1903.  169. 
LIceDBes,   113. 
Lotteries  forbidden,  SI. 
.HoriE&gea,    03;    gold    mortgase   clHiuc 

law.  eo:   taxation  ol,   IZl,   123 1  ata. 

tiBlICB,    168. 

Municipal    flnsDce,    bond    reglatry  law. 

S9-61 ;    Bubsldl^B    and    debta,    61-64 : 
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PREFACE 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  indicate  the  labor  difficulties 
involved  in  the  early  development  of  our  manufacturing  in- 
dustries and  the  plans  suggested  for  their  solution;  to  show 
how  these  difficulties  affected  the  tariff  problem ;  to  analyze  the 
character  of  the  labor  argument  employed  in  favor  of  the  tariff; 
to  picture  the  social  and  political  conditions  giving  rise  to  it; 
to  show  how  a  we  11- differentiated  laboring  class  affected  the 
nature  of  the  argument  advanced  by  both  pmtectioni^tij  and 
free-traders,  and  to  trace  the  development  of  the  pauper  labor 
ailment  for  protection. 
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THE  LABOR  ARGUMENT  IN  THE  AMERICAN 
PROTECTIVE  TARIFF  DISCUSSION 


INTRODUCTORT 

To  imderstaud  the  importance  and  iotrieacies  of  the  labor 
argament  as  firet  employed,  it  is  necessary  to  review  briefly  the 
character  of  early  American  industry.  The  adoption  of  the 
constitution  of  the  ^United  States  was  not  only  a  self-conscious 
movement  toward  greater  political  security  but  was  in  part  an 
effort  to  ameliorate  the  depressing  economic  and  industrial  con- 
ditions which  prevailed  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  country. 
Conunereial  unrest  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  chief  causes  con- 
tributing to  the  formation  of  the  constitution.  Under  the  new 
government  greater  industrial  stability  was  hoped  for.  It  is 
weQ  known  that  the  determined  stand  of  Boston  mechanics  for 
the  constitution,  because  they  believed  that  under  it  they  would 
receive  a  greater  degree  of  protection  against  foreign  goods, 
contributed  vitally  to  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  by 
the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

Agriculture  was  at  that  time  the  predominant  American  in- 
dustry. It  was  the  occupation  of  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  by  far  the  most  important  source  of  wealth.  In  1790 
only  3.35  per  cent,  of  the  population  lived  in  cities  of  8,000  or 
more,  thus  showing  the  comparative  unimportance  of  cities,  and 
the  great  preponderance  of  agricultural  industries.  Even  as 
late  as  1820  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  our  people  were  engaged 
in  agriculture.  Wealth  was  not  concentrated  in  cities,  and 
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large  numbers  of  the  rich  owed  their  wealth  to  the  possession 
of  vast  lauded  estates.  In  fact,  the  men  of  wealth  in  our  na- 
tional legislature  were  quite  uniformly  members  of  the  landed 
classes,  and  our  early  legislation  cannot  be  understood  apart 
from  this  important  fact.  Physlocratie  ideas  had  exercised  a 
profound  influence  upon  American  thought  and  the  importance 
of  agriculture  was  still  largely  over-estimated.  Many  men  be- 
lieving that  our  economic  welfare  would  thus  be  best  preserved, 
hoped  we  would  remain  an  agricultural  country.  Others  looked 
with  trepidation  upon  the  observable  signs  of  a  comparative 
increase  of  manufacturing  interests.  Jefferson  himself,  a  large 
land  holder,  held,  in  the  main,  to  the  old  notions,  and  his  in- 
fluence was  potent  in  the  coimcils  of  the  nation. 

Commerce,  however,  was  not  a  negligible  fraction  of  our  in- 
dustrial interests.  Its  importance  was  increasing  ver^'  rapidly, 
and  protection  was  early  extended  to  it ;  for  American  vessels 
only  were  allowed  to  engage  in  our  coasting  trade.  An  impetus 
was  thus  given  to  the  shipping  interests  and  an  additional  ef- 
fort was  made  to  increase  the  tonnage  engaged  in  foreign  trade. 
This  was  conspicuously  successful,  as  the  following  facta  indi- 
cate: in  1808  the  figures  were  14,000  and  110,000,  respectively, 
for  the  tonnage  of  British  and  American  ships  sailing  between 
the  two  countries,  against  72,000  for  England  and  21.000  for 
America,  in  1789.'  Continual  warfare  in  Europe  and  the  in- 
jury which  it  inflicted  on  the  shipping  interests  of  the  various 
countries  gave  America  an  advantage  of  tremendous  value,  and 
in  1807  her  ship  tonnage  had  mounted  to  the  magnificent  sum 
of  1,089,876. 

Napoleon's  attempt  'to  destroy  British  commerce  and  the 
political  measures  which  it  entailed,  both  here  and  abroad,  for 
a  time  seriously  crippled  our  thriving  trade,  while  the  war  of 
1812  was  another  serious  and  distinct  blow.  A  gradual  re- 
covery from  this  depression  was  followed  by  a  decline  in  1821- 
22,  but  by  1823  the  same  level  was  attained  which  prevailed  in 
1811,  the  tonnage  for  the  year  amounting  to  775,271,* 
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Our  commercial  interests  had  plainly  assumed  eoDsiderable 
importaace.  In  1820  as  many  as  8O.tX)0  American  seamen  were 
employed  in  our  carrj'ing  trade.  Our  merchants  were  the  dom- 
inating influence  in  a  number  of  our  seaports,  such  as  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Charleston,  which  were  not  on!y  centers  of 
political  activity,  but  controlled  the  polities  of  their  respective 
states.  This  industry  wielded  a  political  power  far  in  exeeas 
of  its  proportionate  importance  among  the  principal  industries 
of  the  nation  and  the  shaping  of  our  economic  policy  was  to  a 
considerable  extent  contingent  upon  its  attitude. 

The  character  of  our  early  export  trade  has  an  extensive 
bearing  upon  the  outcome  of  our  protective  policy  and  indicates 
some  of  the  causes  for  sectional  differences  on  the  subject.  Cot- 
ton was  one  of  the  principal  exported  articles.  The  capital 
employed  in  its  cultivation  in  the  TTnited  States  was  about  $80,- 
000,000  in  1801,  and  was  continually  increasing.'  About 
100,000  persons  were  employed  in  growing  it  or  depended  upon 
it.  There  were  about  900,000  slaves  in  the  United  States  at 
that  time  and  the  cotton-gin  had  come  into  use,  so  that  a  rapid 
extension  of  cotton  culture  was  practically  assured.  Tobacco 
and  rice  were  southern  products.  Indian  com  was  raised  both 
in  the  South  and  in  the  North,  while  meat  and  lumber  were 
largely  confined  to  the  latter  section.  Our  average  yearly  ex- 
port of  grain  and  flour  during  the  period  1790-94  was  1.421,335 
barrels;  for  the  period  1821-23  it  was  only  1,177,94!)  barrels. 
The  exports  of  raw  cotton  rose  from  a  value  of  $5,000,000  in  1800 
to  $20,000,000  in  1823.  In  the  year  1800  our  total  exports 
amounted  to  $47,473,000  or  about  $8.00  per  capita.  In  1820 
they  were  $51.68:i,000  or  virtually  $5.00  per  capita,  while  the 
figures  for  1823  were  $47,155,711  and  $4.00  respectively.'  There 
had  been  waves  of  increase  and  decline,  commerce  having  suf- 
fered from  the  Embargo  Act,  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  crisis 
of  1819-20,  but  the  general  tendency  seemed  unfavorable.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1820  manufactures  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,000 
were  exported,  but  the  raiv  materials  exported,  exclusive  of  cot- 
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ton  and  wool,  were  less  by  $18,000,000  than  their  aggregate  for 
1800.  It  was  claimed  that  this  loss  felt  upon  the  northemand 
middle  states,  while  the  South  alone  waa  gaining.  Undoubtedly 
there  was  reason  in  this  complaint;  besides  this,  many  men  in 
the  North  believed  the  South  to  have  an  advantage  in  its  slave 
labor.  The  large  foreign  trade  of  the  South,  on  the  other  hand, 
strengthened  the  commercial  interests  of  both  sections  to  such  an 
extent  that  both  desired  its  expansion.  It  was  thus  with  increas- 
ing interest  that  the  North  observed  the  growth  of  manufactur- 
ing interests  and  the  application  of  artificial  means  to  achieve 
tiieir  further  advancement. 

Manufacturing,  however,  concerns  us  most,  as  it  was  in  con- 
nection with  this  rapidly  rising  branch  of  industry  that  the 
tariff  was  largely  discussed.  It  was  here  that  the  labor  problem 
first  became  acute  and  demanded  solution.  We  were  far  behind 
England  in  the  value  of  our  products;  yet  we  manufactured 
fiour,  distilled  spirits,  linen  goods,  tanned  leather,  molasses,  iron 
products,  ships,  etc.  Hats  were  an  important  article,  of  manu- 
facture and  the  wool  used  was  largely  of  domestic  growth.  The 
material  for  glass  could  be  secured  in  lar^e  quantities,  but  con- 
siderable manual  tabor,  numbers  of  skilled  worl^men  and  large 
capitals  were  required  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  the  glass 
industry.'  In  alt  of  these  particulars  the  nation  was  but  in- 
adequately furnished.  Flour  and  spirits  were  manufactured  in 
the  same  regions  that  actually  produced  the  supply  of  grain. 
There  was  as  yet  no  system  of  internal  Improvements  and  few 
facilities  for  transportation,  hence  bulky  matter  was  usually 
transformed  into  finished  products  before  shipment  to  market. 
Even  then  a  slight  depression  of  trade  or  fall  in  prices  necessi- 
tated untold  hardships  to  fanners  and  to  the  so-called  manufact^ 
urers.  Such  conditions  eventuated  in  the  Whisky  Rettellion  and 
other  movements  of  discontent. 

The  erection  of  a  cotton  mill  in  Rhode  Island  in  1791  and  the 
advent  of  Samuel  Slater  were  portentous  events  in  the  history 
of  American  manufactures,  and  hence  were  important  factors  in 
the  determination  of  our  subsequent  tariff  policy.    Woolen  mills 
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were  also  erected  and  strenuous  efforts  to  make  them  successful 
were  made,  but  not  until  the  War  of  1812  and  later  was  much 
jujcompliahed  by  them.  Difficulties  of  various  kinds  continually 
arose.  Besides  this  the  habits  of  our  people  conspired  to  cause 
their  failure,  for  the  greater  portion  of  all  woolen  goods  used 
north  of  the  Ohio  river  were  manufactured  within  the  families 
themselves  after  the  manner  of  the  old  domestic  system.  In 
fact,  as  late  as  1828,  when  the  tariff  on  wool  and  woolens  was  so 
largely  agitated,  this  condition  was  still  essentially  unchanged. 
Long  after  machine  production  had  begun  to  assume  consider- 
able importance  in  certain  industries,  the  old  domestic  system 
by  its  persistant  lingering  delayed  the  advent  of  a  manufactur- 
ing era.  Despite  these  facts,  considerable  advance  was  being 
made,  as  will  be  subsequently  shown. 

Having  concluded  this  preliminary  statement,  let  us  note  the 
general  attitude  held  toward  the  development  of  industrj',  and 
its  early  progreas  during  the  time  when  it  was  not  affected  to 
any  appreciable  degree  by  protective  legislation.  Host  of  our 
prominent  statesmen,  though  not  entirely  free  from  sectional 
bias,  still  believed  in  a  broad  national  policy.  The  landed  in- 
terests, powerful  in  the  nation's  councils,  naturally  emphasized 
the  importance  of  agriculture,  but  favored  such  policies  as  would 
conduce  to  greater  general  prosperity.  This,  it  was  believed, 
would  be  enhanced  by  a  parallel  development  of  manufactures 
along  with  that  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  Agriculture 
would  always  remain  the  predominant  industry  of  the  nation, 
but  progress  along  all  lines  was  desired.  Even  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution,  Teneh  Cose  extolled  the  advantages  and 
resources  of  America :  spoke  of  her  varied  sources  of  wealth,  and 
of  the  need  of  systematizing  our  industry  to  attain  the  maxi- 
mum of  advantage;  and  argued  that  the  three  great  industries 
would  naturally  arise  under  such  conditions  and  should  be  prop- 
erly correlated."  Physioeratic  doctrines,  however,  were  not  yet 
dead,  and  Hamilton,  in  his  report  on  manufactures,  found  it 
necessary  to  defend  manufactures  against  the  charge  of  inferior 
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productiveness,  and  to  assert  in  their  favor  that  they  occasioned 
"a  positive  augmentation  of  the  produce  and  revenue  of  soci- 
ety." 

More  and  more,  however,  the  development  of  the  backward 
manufacturing  industry  was  viewed  with  complacency  and  posi- 
tive approval.  It  was  argued  that  we  should  encourage  the  man- 
ufacture of  products  necessary  for  our  national  defence.  If 
possible  we  should  be  independent  of  foreign  nations  in  this  re- 
spect. 'Washingtx)n  advocated  such  a  policy.  Madison,  while 
president,  urged  similar  measures,  although  originally  a  free- 
trader at  heart.'  He  advanced  beyond  this  and  deliberately 
recommended  the  encouragement  of  such  manufacturing  indus- 
tries as  the  nation  was  fitted  to  carry  on  with  success  after  they 
had  been  established  and  efficiently  pursued. 

This  broader  attitude  toward  the  proper  development  of  Amer- 
ican industries  found  ample  expression  during  the  first  impor- 
tant struggle  over  the  tariff  question  in  1816.  The  lines  of  polit- 
ical cleavage  had  not  yet  definitely  separated  the  North  and 
South  into  two  opposing  sections.  However,  both  nationalistic 
and  sectional  influences  externalized  themselves  in  this  contest. 
Eminent  statesmen.,  such  as  Calhoun,  elung  to  the  idea  of  na- 
tional expansion  and  national  greatnes.s,  and  sectionalism  was 
lesB  prominent  than  it  subsequently  became.  Hence  we  have  in 
the  following  words  of  Calhoun  a  clear  statement  of  the  national 
view-point  of  the  men  of  the  earlier  generations — a  view-point 
which  comprehended  the  growth  of  the  entire  nation  along  many 
lines  rather  than  that  of  particular  sections  only,"  "Xeither 
Agriculture  nor  Manufacturing  nor  Commerce,  taken  separately, 
is  the  cause  of  wealth.  It  flows  from  the  three  combined  and  can- 
not exist  without  each. — Without  Commerce  industry  would 
have  no  stimulus;  without  Manufactures  it  would  be  without 
the  means  of  production;  and  wilhout  Agriculture  neither  of 
the  others  ean  subsist.  When  separated  entirely  and  perma- 
nently they  perish.  War  in  this  cotmtiy  produces,  to  a  great 
extent,  that  effect  and  hence  the  great  embarrassment  that  fol- 
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lows  in  its  train.  It  is  admitted  by  the  most  strenuous  advo- 
cates on  the  other  side  that  no  country  ought  to  be  dependent 
upon  another  for  its  means  of  defence ; — But  what  is  luore  nec- 
essary to  the  defence  of  a  country  than  its  currency  and  financed 
Behold  the  effect  of  the  late  war  upon  them !  When  our  man- 
ufactures are  grown  to  a  certain  perfection,  as  they  soon  will 
be  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Government,  we  will  no 
longer  experience  these  evils.  The  farmer  will  find  a  ready 
market  for  his  produce,  and  what  is  almost  of  equal  conse- 
quence, a  certain  and  cheap  supply  of  all  he  wants.  His  pros- 
perity will  diffuse  itself  to  every  class  in  the  community,  and 
instead  of  that  languor  of  indu-stry  and  individual  distress  now 
incident  to  a  state  of  war  and  suspended  commerce,  the  wealth 
and  vigor  of  the  community  will  not  be  materially  impaired," 

Thus  we  get  a  glimpse  of  early  industry  in  America,  "We  find  the 
three  great  industries  existing  side  by  side.  All  are  flourishing, 
but  the  domestic  manufacture  of  certain  imported  articles  is  earn- 
estly desired.  More  than  that,  general  national  development  is 
hoped  for,  and  this  desire  causes  national  interest  to  attach  it- 
self to  the  subject  of  the  tariff  and  its  relations  to  the  manu- 
facturing industries  of  the  nation. 

The  period  immediately  following  the  organization  of  the  new 
(Eovemment  was  not  marked  by  any  desire  on  the  part  of  our  na- 
tional law-makers  to  interfere  extensively  with  the  natural 
trend  of  American  industry  or  to  give  special  and  artifieial  en- 
couragement to  our  manufacturing  system,  which  was  then  in  its 
infancy.  The  existence  of  millions  of  acres  of  wild,  uncultivated, 
low-priced  land  had  a  tremendous  effect  in  retarding  the  de- 
velopment of  the  factory  system,  and  with  the  agricultural  ad- 
vantages which  obtained,  it  was  natural  that  free  labor  apart 
from  the  farms  should  be  scarce. 

The  obstacles  which  manufacturing  industries  had  to  face  are 
stated  by  Alexander  Hamilton  in  his  celebrated  Report  on  Man- 
ufactures." The  most  important  one  is  "deamess  of  labor." 
This,  he  says,  has  relation  principally  to  two  circumstances : 

1.  Scarcity  of  Hands. 

2.  Greatness  of  Profit, 

'American  Slate  Papers,     FInante,  li  l'J3  H. 
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"The  disparity  between  some  of  the  most  manufacturing  paj^ 
of  Europe  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  United  States  is  not  so 
great  as  is  commonly  imagined.  It  is  less  in  r^ard  to  artificers 
and  manufacturers  than  in  regard  to  common  laborers.  Dis- 
parity is  diminishing  as  greater  use  can  be  made  of  machinery'. 
Wages  furnish  but  one  of  a  number  of  items  in  the  cost  of  goods. 
"We  have  an  advantage  in  some  of  them.  Foreign  goods  pay 
certain  extraordinaries.  These  cannot  be  eetimated  at  less  than 
15  or  20  per  cent.,  and  are  more  than  a  counterpoise  for  the 
real  difference  in  the  price  of  labor." 

In  regard  to  scarcity  of  hands,  he  ai^ues  that  increased  use 
could  be  made  of  women  and  children,  and  opportunity  wuuld 
be  given  in  manufactures  for  the  employment  of  persons  ordi- 
narily engaged  in  other  occupations  during  their  seasons  or 
hours  of  leisure.  In  addition  to  this  argument  against  the 
alleged  difficulties  confronting  success  in  American  manufact- 
uring enterprise,  he  summed  up  the  advantages  which  would 
accrue  from  such  industry,  maintaining  that  the  produce  and 
revenue  of  society  would  be  greater  than  it  would  otherwise  be, 
owing  to  the  following  circumstances: 

1.  Division  of  Labor. 

2.  Extension  of  the  Use  of  Machinery'. 

3-  Additional  Employment  for  classes  of  the  community 
not  ordinarily  engaged  in  the  business. 

4.  Promotion  of  Emigration  from  Foreign  Countries. 

5.  The  Furnishing  of  Greater  Scope  for  diversity  of  tal- 

ents and  dispositions  which  discriminate  men  from 
each  other. 

6.  The  Affording  of  a  more  ample  and  various  field  for 

enterprise. 

7.  The  Erecting  in  some  instances  a  new,  and  securing  in 

all,  a  more  certain  and  steady  demand  for  the  surplus 

produce  of  the  soil. 

A  glance  at  Hamilton's  argument  at  once  discloses  his  keen 

appreciation  of  the  need  of  a  large  labor  force.     The  problem 

of  establishing  manufactures  was  mainly  a  question  of  how  to 

secure  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  and  to  best  utilize  all  of  our 

available   laboring   population.     The   home   market   argument 
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which  later  Bwayed  the  West  and  was  for  a  time  the  chief  re- 
liance of  protectionists  is  also  mentioned.  Nothing  is  said, 
however,  and  little  is  intimated  about  the  need  of  pn>tecti<Hi  to 
American  capital.  To  be  sure,  Hamilton  advocatee  protection 
but  not  the  artificial  construction  of  industry.  Rather,  he  seeks 
a  policy  which  will  result  in  the  employment  of  all  laborers  to 
the  best  advantage. 

The  development  of  manufactures  was  sought,  then,  by  the 
first  great  advocate  of  the  manufacturing  system  al<Hig  natural 
and  economic  lines.  It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  condi- 
tions and  ideals  diflEered  from  those  prevailing  later.  Women 
wove  and  spun  and  made  goods  in  their  own  homes.  Their 
transitiMi  to  a  common  workshop  where  a  number  together  per- 
formed the  same  work  as  was  done  in  the  homes,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  additional  machinery,  was  not  only  not  generally  op- 
posed  but  commended.  The  employment  of  children  was  re- 
garded as  neither  uneconomic  nor  injurious.  In  short,  agricul- 
tare  and  commerce  failed  to  employ  our  labor  force  to  the  best 
advantage.  Much  valuable  time  was  entirely  wasted,  and  much 
labor  power  was  completely  lost.  In  part,  the  development  of 
oar  manufacturing  industries  would  add  an  important  by- 
product to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  This  by-product  was  to  be 
secured  by  simply  applying  all  of  our  available  energies  to  the 
production  of  manufactured  goods.  The  objection,  that  Hamil- 
ton favored  a  restrictive  system  which  was  calculated  to  trans- 
fer labor  power  from  the  more  to  the  less  productive  enterprises, 
is  not  valid.  The  labor  supply  is  indeed  an  important  factor 
with  him,  but  he  would  not  take  labor  from  the  fields  nor  from 
the  ships  and  the  ocean'.  Sufficient  idle  labor  existed  to  justify 
the  nation  in  enoouraging  maniifactures,  for  if  these  odds  and 
ends  were  employed,  great  economic  advantage  would  certainly 
result.  Hamilton  saw  that  the  comparatively  few  industries  in 
which  Americans  engaged  offered  little  opportunity  for  diver- 
sity of  talent;  he  felt  that  a  greater  variety  of  interests  could 
be  obtained  and  that  this  would  conduce  to  the  increase  of  na< 
tional  wealth.  Furthermore,  he  looked  with  favor  upcm  the  in- 
crease of  immigration,  as  adding  to  the  labor  supply  of  the 
country  and  giving  us  new  power  for  the  extension  of  manu- 
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factoring  enterprises.  In  short,  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
conntry  had  to  contend  as  far  as  convenient,  sufficient,  and 
Qoalified  labor  was  concerned,  formed  the  subject  of  Hamil- 
ton's argument.  It  was  exactly  these  difficulties  that  he  be- 
lieved could  be  obviated,  and  the  institution  of  a  protective  sys- 
tem seemed  to  him  to  be  capable  of  accomplishing  this  object, 
without  limiting  the  industries  already  established  in  any  way, 
but  by  supplementing  them  with  otherwise  unemployable  labor. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Hamilton's  recommendations  re- 
ceived insufficient  support,  and  although  low  tariff  rates  only 
were  imposed,  and  these  with  but  slight  reference  to  current 
American  industries,  still  the  progress  of  manufacturing  con- 
tinued, and  the  factory  system  began  to  develop.  Some  en- 
cooragemeat,  it  is  true,  was  desired  for  its  development  by  other 
leading  statesmen,  aa  before  indicated,  but  on  other  grounds  than 
those  urged  by  Hamilton.  Furthermore  they  did  not  advocate 
the  system  so  strongly  as  he  did. 

Natural  progress,  the  aid  of  European  wars,  the  commercial 
blockades  instituted  by  France  and  England,  and  otln-r  acci- 
dental circumstances,  gave  impetus  to  American  manufactures 
and  transferred  capital  from  commerce  to  the  former  industry. 
By  1810  we  had  developed  our  manufactures  to  considerable 
proportions,  as  the  excellent  and  exhaustive  report  of  Ti-nch 
Coxe  amply  demonstrates.  In  his  analysis  of  the  available  re- 
turns, he  estimated  the  extent  of  American  manufactures,  ex- 
cluding articles  which  he  classed  as  doubtful,  in  the  following 
manner  :'* 

Total  Amo-unt  ' $173,762,67(1 

Total   for  Penn :13,691,111 

Total  for  N.  T. 35,370,988 

Total  for  Mass 21,895,528 

Total  for  Va 15,203,473 

Total  for  R.  1 4,196,074 

Total  for  Conn 7,771,928 

The  value  of  the  doubtful  articles  amounted  to  $25,850,795  and 
included  such  itema  as:  hemp,  fish,  salt-peter,  sugar,  etc.    If  this 
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figure  is  added  to  that  representing  the  value  of  bona  fide  man- 
ufactured goods,  a  total  of  more  than  $198,000,000  is  reached. 
This,  Coxe  showed,  compared  very  favorably  with  England 
which  manufactured  annually  about  $250,000,000  worth  of 
goods.  The  report  enumerates  the  principal  special  industries 
and  values  the  output  of  each  as  follows : 

Textiles  (woven  and  spun)   $41,549,000 

Hides  and  Skins  17,935,000 

Iron    14,364,000 

Liquors    16,528,000 

The  facts  indicate  that  remarkable  progress  along  manufact- 
oring  lines  had  been  made,  there  having  been  no  government  in- 
terference, although  the  extraneous  circumstances  above  men- 
tioned doubtless  accelerated  activity  in  these  industries. 

With  manufacturing  carried  on  to  such  an  extent,  naturally 
a  large  number  of  laborers  bad  to  be  employed,  and  a  laboring 
class  was  slowly  differentiated  from  the  other  classes  of  society. 
The  size  of  this  class  at  that  time  is  not  definitely  known,  but 
the  census  of  1820  statK  the  number  engaged  in  manufacturing 
as  349,000  approximately,  and  a  large  amount  of  goods  were 
made  by  persons  who  were  not  included  in  this  enumeration.  So 
the  actual  number  of  persons  who  sympathized  with  the  efforts 
of  labor  was  undoubtedly  larger.  Strikes  and  labor  difficulties 
occurred,  to  some  extent,  as  early  as  the  first  decade  of  the  een- 
tary,  but  during  these  generally  prosperous  years  compara- 
tively little  disturbance  was  occasioned.  It  is  at  a  later  period, 
aft«r  the  War  of  1812  and  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  that 
new  industrial  conditions,  causmg  hardship  to  America,  gave 
form  to  the  struggle  of  labor  and  added  to  the  self-conscious- 
ness of  the  growing  laboring  class.  It  was  under  such  oondi- 
tions,  when  the  old  system  was  not  yet  forgotten  and  the  new 
industrial  regime  hardly  inaugurated,  and  when  contradictory 
situations  abounded  everywhere,  that  the  discussion  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff  in  1816,  and  later,  involved  the  labor  question. 
At  this  time  arose  the  series  of  arguments,  which,  on  one  side, 
finally  culminated  in  the  pauper  labor  argument;  and,  on  the 
other,  in  the  claim  that  wages  stood  upon  an  independent  basis. 
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CHAPTER  11 

LABOR  PROBLEMS  CONCERNED  IN  THE  TARIFF 
QUESTION 

To  UDderstaud  the  rationale  of  the  early  argumeDt  eoDcem- 
ing  the  tariff  and  its  relations  to  labor,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
conversant  with  the  following  facta,  for  each  has  a  decided  and 
distinct  bearing  upon  the  question. 

1.  The  existence  of  several  industries  (cotton,  woolen,  etc.) 
in  which  the  employees  were  recruited  lai^ly  from  the  ranks  of 
women  and  children  or  from  labor  whieh  would  have  been  idle 
otherwise. 

2.  The  comparative  deamess  of  male  manual  labor;  that  is, 
high  wages  and  a  frequent  scarcity  of  hands. 

3.  The  immigration  of  skilled  mechanics  from  abroad  and  the 
constant  encouragement  by  Americans  of  this  class  of  immi- 
grants. 

4.  The  rapid  rise  of  machine  industry. 

5.  Taste  for  certain  classes  of  industry  by  particular  individ- 
uals and  their  consequent  dislike  for  other  kinds  of  labor. 

6.  The  accidental  but  important  displacements  and  periods  of 
enforced  idleness  caused  by  sudden  disarrangements  of  the  in- 
dustrial system ;  e.  g,,  the  crisis  of  1819-20,  which  almost  with- 
out warning,  thrust  upon  the  country  the  difRcult  problem  of 
general  unemployment  and  in  a  concrete  way  demanded  a  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty. 

7.  Finally,  sectional  interests  and  a  natural  clash  among  dif- 
ferent sections  for  industrial  advantages;  also  alliances  between 
sections  to  obtain  certain  desired  ends. 

The  above  named  facts  profoundly  influenced  the  current 
thought  of  the  people,  and  assisted  in  moulding  their  ideas  in 
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respect  to  ppc^oeed  legislation.  Each  general  fact  regarding 
industry  and  the  labor  difficulties  involved,  called  for  treatment 
in  concrete  form  and  apart  from  general'  theoretical  and  ab- 
stract consideratitHis.  An  examination  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ment of  conditions  will  show  their  bearing  upon  the  questions 
of  the  day  and  especially  upon  the  labor  difficultiea  to  be  solved 
by  protecti<«i  or  to  be  aggravated  by  it. 

Women  ani>  Chu.drbn 

The  employment  of  women  and  children  in  industry  was  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  which  hastened  the  advent  of  our 
protective  system.  As  already  stated,  the  domestic  system  still 
prevailed  largely  in  the  textile  industries  and  a  lai^e  propor- 
tion of  the  goods  of  this  character  which  were  consumed  by  the 
American  people,  were  manufactured  by  the  women  in  their 
homes;  so  it  did  not  appear  to  be  a  revolutionary  proposal  to 
atilize  their  labor  in  manufacturing  establishments  devoted  to 
the  production  of  the  same  class  of  goods  as  they  bad  been  mak- 
ing  under  the  old  system.  Here  was  a  lai^e  volume  of  potential 
labor  capable  of  successful  utilization.  The  meager  educational 
facilities  and  opportunities  for  women  favored  such  a  step.  The 
daughters  of  thousands  of  farmeis  and  many  women  in  the 
cities  saw  in  these  industries  a  new  field  for  gaining  a  livelihood; 
or  at  least  felt  that  part  of  the  year  could  advantageously  be 
spent  in  the  service  of  a  textile  manufacturer.  The  effect  of 
the  introduction  of  factories  of  this  kind  upon  the  work  of 
women  is  indicated,  in  part,  by  the  following  facts. 

Gallatin,  in  1810,  gives  a  short  account  of  both  domestic  and 
factory  industry.^  Speaking  of  household  manufactures  in  New 
Hampshire,  he  says,  "Every  farmer's  house  is  provided  with  one 
or  more  wheels  according  to  the  number  of  females.  Every 
second  house,  at  least,  has  a  loom  for  weaving  linen,  cotton,  and 
coarse  woolen  cloths  which  is  almost  wholly  done  by  women. 
Manufactures,  per  family,  vary  from  100  to  600  yards  per  year, 
without  an  hour's  loss  of  labor  to  the  field.    Much  coarse  flaxen 
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doth,  worth  15  to  20  cents  per  yard  and  manufactured  in  fam- 
ilies is  sold  to  traders  and  sent  to  the  Southern  states."  Be- 
sides enlarging  upon  the  value  and  importance  of  the  goods 
manufactured  under  the  domestic  system,  and  the  fact  that  no 
latrar  was  lost  through  these  efforts,  he  prophesied,  on  the  basis 
of  the  known  facts  for  the  year  1810,  that  in  1811  there  would 
be  87  cotton  mills  containing  80,000  spindles  in  operation.  These 
would  employ  4,000  persons,  of  whom  3,500  would  be  women 
and  children,  and  only  500  of  the  entire  number  would  be  men.^ 
It  is  undeniable  that  the  development  of  manufactures  was  a 
goal  to  be  sought  for.  We  were  importing  a  large  amount  of 
finished  goods,  the  raw  materials  of  which  were  to  a  large  ex- 
tent produced  here  or  easily  capable  of  production.  Hence 
the  practical  question  confronted  American  statesmen — how  can 
labor  power  be  secured  to  carry  on  these  industries  without  sac- 
rificing the  productiveness  of  the  industries  already  established  t 
Gallatin  was  deeply  concerned  about  the  utility  of  the  labor  of 
women  and  children,  and  was  unwilling  to  injure  the  profitable 
and  growing  industries  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  Tench 
Coxe  was  even  more  radical.  In  discussing  the  cotton  industry, 
he  expressed  the  following  sentiment."  "Our  maximum  of  ex- 
portation of  cotton  in  any  one  year  is  64,000,000  pounds.  This 
would  produce  50,000,000  pounds  of  yarn  and  require  the  work 
of  58,000  persons.  Of  this  not  more  than  one-eighth  ought  to 
be  adult  males,  the  other  seven-eighths  might  be  women  and 
children.  This  employment  of  less  than  a  hundredth  part  of 
our  white  population  would  be  no  inconvenience  to  agriculture 
or  to  commerce.  This  yam  could  be  produced  with  ease  by 
100,000  women  with  the  fly  shuttle,  during  one-half  of  each  work- 
ing day  in  a  year."  His  comments  on  the  woolen  industry  are 
equally  significant.  "The  manufactory  of  hats,  consuming  more 
wool  with  few  hands  than  any  other  of  the  ancient  modes,  is  car- 
ried to  the  extent  of  our  consumption.  .  .  .  Female  aid 
in  manufactures,  which  prevents  the  diversion  of  men  from 
agriculture,  has  greatly  increased.  Children  are  employed 
as  well  as  the  infirm    and   crippled     .     .     .     The    asylums    of 
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the  poor  and  unfortunate  and  the  pententiaries  of  indiacretion 
and  immorality  are  improved  and  aided  by  the  employment 
and  profit  of  manufactures.  In  the  section  of  the  Uaion  oc- 
cupied in  part  by  colored  laborers,  decent  and  comfortable 
hospitals  have  been  established  upon  some  of  the  planter's 
estates,  in  which  children,  convalescents,  aged  persons,  and 
married  females  .  .  .  have  been  employed  with  human- 
ity and  advantage  in  manufacturing  cloths  and  stuffs  for  ap- 
parel and  furniture." 

In  England  more  than  1,000,000  people  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages  were  employed,  in  1816,  in  the  cotton  and  woUen  manu- 
factures. Fournsevenths  of  the  cotton  employees  were  women 
and  children.  Such  facts  were  cited  as  examples  of  our  own 
possibilities.  Idleness  was  held  in  disfavor  and  unnecessary 
leisure  regarded  as  a  waste  of  our  economic  power.  The  Phil- 
adelphia Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Domestic  Industry  well 
illustrates  this  point  of  view.*  It  called  particular  attention  to 
the  desirability  of  employing  persons  who  would  otherwise  be 
idle,  on  account  of  temper,  habit,  or  other  causes.  It  claimed, 
furthermore,  that  women  and  children  were  rendered  more  use- 
ful by  being  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments.  It 
argued,  in  addition,  that  factories  would  give  employment  to 
classes  of  the  community  not  ordinarily  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness, but  who  are  willing  to  devote  their  leisure  time,  resulting 
from  the  intermisston  of  their  ordinary  pursuits,  to  collateral 
labors  as  a  resource  for  multiplying  their  acquisitions  or  their 
enjoyments. 

Popular  feeling  and  economic  conditions  thus  combined  to 
give  added  support  to  the  cotton  industry.  After  1815,  however, 
the  industry  began  to  be  depressed,  owing  lai^ely  to  increased 
competition  from  abroad;  and  manufacturers  appealed  to  the 
nation  for  assistance.  A  congressional  investigation  was  in- 
stituted and  the  following  report  was  the  result;'  The  capital 
invested  in  cotton  manufactures  in  the  United  States  was  esti- 
mated at  $40,000,000.    The  number  of  laborers  reached  100,000, 

•  AddrcMi,  82. 

*Rtp.  of  Com.  on  Oontmcrcs  and  Uanufacturtf.  la  Am«riean  Statt  Pap«rv. 
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of  whom  10,000  were  males  seventeen  years  and  upward,  66,000 
were  femaleB,  and  24,000,  boys.  The  total  wages  paid  annu- 
ally amounted  to  $15,000,000  and  81,000,000  yards  of  cotton 
were  manufactured.  This  report  indicates  the  importance  of 
woman  and  child  labor  at  that  time,  which  affected  not  only  the 
general  labor  supply  but  sometimes  resulted  in  making  families 
dependent  upon  their  children  for  support.*  The  maintenance 
of  a  livelihood  having  become  easier  for  many  parents,  they  nat- 
urally were  interested  in  the  continued  growth  of  the  industry. 

The  conspicuous  feature  of  the  tariff  act  of  1816  is  the  pro- 
tection it  afforded  to  cotton  goods.  The  duty  was  fixed  at  25 
per  cent,  and  was  to  remain  so  for  a  period  of  three  years.  The 
Extern  of  minimum  valuation  was  applied  and  no  cotton  cloth 
was  to  be  rated  at  less  than  $.25  per  yard.  The  purpose  of 
the  aet  was  largely  to  protect  the  capital  invested  in  this  in- 
dustry but  subsequently  other  industries  were  protected.  It  is 
significant,  however,  that  the  industry  employing  the  greatest 
prc^ortion  of  women  and  children  was  the  first  one  receiving 
important  protection,  nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  employ- 
m^it  of  women  and  children  and  its  advantages  received  con- 
siderable attention  and  was  a  part  of  the  labor  phase  of  the 
tariff  discussion,  which  became  so  important  later.' 

In  the  woolen  and  other  textile  industries  the  same  kind  of 
laibor  was  employed  and  it  was  only  after  1820  that  Irish  immi- 
gration began  to  displace  the  English  and  American  girls  in 
our  factories.*  There  was  little  or  no  controversy  over  their 
employment,  and  their  labor  was  regarded  as  an  additi<»i  to  the 
wealth  of  the  nation.  The  higher  duty  on  cotton  goods  was 
undoubtedly  more  easily  secured  owing  to  the  predominance  of 
female  labor  in  that  industry.  The  extensive  employment  of 
child  labor  also  made  possible  a  r^id  increase  of  industry  along 
certain  other  lines.  Not  only  had  the  textile  industries  been 
invaded  but  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  and  paper  was  acceler- 
ated in  this  way,  the  wages  paid  to  children  being  compara- 


•  Batchelder,  Sunuel.  Cotlon  Uonufaeturt,  74. 
'^merloan  State  Papert.  Finance,  8t  IS.  3S. 
■  Dcpew,  A  Bttnired  Teari  ef  Amnicon  CvmMerM,  S 
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lively  low.*     The  labor  of  women  and  children  was  a  decided 
factor  in  establishing  a  aiiraber  of  our  industries. 

ScABCiTY  OP  Hands  and  Unemployment 

These  two  factors  played  a  large  part  in  the  tariff  discu-ssions 
ol  the  early  protection  period.  Hamilton,  as  we  have  seen, 
pointed  out  the  disadvantage  due  to  scarcity  of  hands  but  tried 
to  minimize  its  effect.  In  fact  the  attitude  of  protectionists  was 
quite  uniformly  that  of  Hamilton,  while  free-traders  emphasized 
and  perhaps  magnified  these  features  of  American  wage  condi- 
tions. No  wonder  then  that  an  appeal  was  made  in  favor  of 
manufactures  and  the  protective  system  on  the  ground  that  the 
eons  of  farmers  were  unemployed  during  the  winter,  and  that 
they  would  gladly  utilize  their  labor  power  iu  factories  during 
this  period.  Scarcity  of  hands  was  a  real  problem  to  the  friends 
of  American  industry.  There  was  a  definite  class  of  seamen. 
The  mechanical  trades  were  also  important  and  the  labor  diffi- 
culties of  the  first  decade  of  the  century  pertained  largely  to 
these  classes.  A  well  differentiated  manufacturing  or  factory 
class,  however,  did  not  yet  exist.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  west- 
em  states  continually  aggravated  the  difficulty,  while  the  slower 
growth  of  the  eastern  and  landless  states  indicates  the  course 
of  migration.  Between  1790  and  1820  the  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation of  Massachusetts  averaged  about  11  per  cent,  per  decade ; 
that  for  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  and  Maryland 
was  considerably  less;  while  states  with  large  areas  of  im- 
occQpied  land — such  as  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maine,  and 
Ohio — showed  a  tremendous  increase.  Agricultural  pursuits 
were  too  attractive  and  too  remunerative  to  permit  the  forma- 
tion of  a  very  large  male  manufacturing  class.  The  dangers 
and  trials  of  the  wilderness  deterred  many,  it  b  true,  from  mi- 
grating Westward  and  this  fact  helped  to  swell  our  manufactur- 
ing population,  but  the  hardy  and  ambitioits  young  men  pre- 
ferred to  become  land  holders.  Therefore  our  people  were 
largely  engaged  in  agriculture  and  little  skilled  labor  existed, 

*  icKMunU  ot  Uanutacturing  BitaWihmenU.    WiiblogtoD,  18S3. 
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but  in  a  few  industries  exceptional  progress  had  been  made ;  for 
example,  in  the  manufacturing  of  hats.  In  this  industry  we  had 
excelled  for  a  long  time  and  to  such  an  extent  that  by  1314  we 
were  actually  exporting  hats  in  considerable  quantities. 

In  certain  other  industries,  sueh  as  have  already  been  named, 
considerable  proficiency  had  been  acquired  but,  in  the  main, 
there  was  a  dearth  of  skilled  labor  and  this  deficiency  had  to  be 
supplied,  in  part,  by  the  independent  skilled  mechanic  who  was 
both  laborer  and  capitalist,  or  by  the  importation  of  goods  from 
abroad. 

The  mechanical  trades  were  represented  by  a  small  variety  of 
artisans  i  chiefly  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  and  sueh 
others  as  ministered  to  local  wants.'*  Not  only  were  they  num- 
erically important,  but  were  also  influential  factqrs  in  the  life 
of  the  community.  Auburn,  New  York,  with  2,047  inhabitants 
in  1818,  had  74  mechanics'  shops  and  211  dwellings."  Ithaca 
gave  similar  proportions.  Mechanics  were  numerous  every- 
where but  often  mechanical  art  was  an  avocation  only,  while 
agriculture  was  the  chief  occupation.  For  example,  one-third 
of  the  male  inhabitants  of  Ilall  county,  Georgia,  were  artificers 
or  workmen  of  some  kind,  but  most  of  them  relied  upon  agri- 
culture. 

The  mechanic  differed  from  the  ordinarj-  laborer.  He  was 
usually  an  independent  producer  and  possessed  capital  of  hia 
own.  He  was  furthermore  regarded  as  more  or  less  skilled. 
Mechanics  and  laborers,  however,  belonged  to  the  same  general 
class,  and  it  is  only  later  that  a  sharp  differentiation  took  place, 
the  interests  of  the  mechanic  being  the  first  to  receive  attention. 
In  the  tariff  debate  of  1820  this  class  is  mentioned  as  forming 
one  of  the  parties  entitled  to  consideration  in  the  laying  of  tariff 
duties,  and  from  that  time  on  the  interest  of  the  mechanic  in  the 
tariff  question  is  apparently  considerable.  The  mechanical  trades 
supplied  the  need  for  labor  to  a  certain  extent  only  and  the 
general  difficulty  still  remained.  Mechanics  were  loath  to  change 
from  their  old  independence  to  the  new  conditions  of  factory 
life,  and  in  but  comparatively  few  cases  was  it  possible  to  rise 

I'Stanwood,  .4merlran  Tariff  Coalrorerilei.  li  17. 
■■  Darhv  Tour.  219. 
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■to  factory  ownership  and  to  the  position  of  employer.  These  faeto 
caused  those  interested  in  the  development  of  manufactures  to 
turn  to  such  measurea  as  were  available,  so  as  to  provide  a  labor 
supply  adequate  to  meet  the  new  needs  and  demands.  The  prob- 
lem of  skilled  labor  was  not  easy  to  solve. 

The  industrial  revolution  in  England  had  produced  a  series 
of  striking  changes,  of  which  the  effects  of  new  machinery  were 
most  important.  Machinery  was  a  prime  factor  in  solving  the 
problem  of  manufactures  in  that  country.'*  It  was  estimated 
that  in  1808  the  diminution  of  manual  labor  in  the  cotton  in- 
dustry by  means  of  machinery  was  as  200  to  1."  In  America, 
indeed,  machines  for  printing  cotton  and  woolen  cloth  were  in 
operation,  10,000  yards  could  be  printed  in  a  day  by  one  man 
and  two  boys.  The  general  scarcity  of  labor  and  comparatively 
high  wages  gave  a  decided  impetus  to  invention.  Our  patent 
laws,  though  defective,  had  received  some  revision  and  great 
progress  was  made  under  them.  During  the  single  year  of  1812 
there  were  237  patents  granted  in  the  textile  industries  alone.'* 
By  1814  hundreds  of  carding  machines  had  been  introduced  in 
New  York;  wool  picking  machines  were  used;  the  fly  shuttle 
was  being  multiplied  and  many  European  improvements  were 
employed.  The  tariff  controversy  of  1816  brought  out  the  dec- 
laration that  "a  great  proportion  of  the  woolen  manufacturing 
is  done  by  the  assistance  of  labor-saving  machinery,  which  is 
almost  exclusively  superintended  by  women  and  children  and 
the  infirm  who  would  otherwise  be  wholly  destitute  of  employ- 
ment."" Two  ways  of  solving  the  problem  of  manufactures 
are  suggested  here,  while  the  inference  that  general  hands  were 
scarce  can  he  clearly  drawn.  It  is  undeniable,  however,  that 
England  excelled  us  by  far  in  the  machinery  whicli  she  was 
enabled  to  utilize  and  that  she  had  advanced  in  the  industrial 
arts  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  manufacturers  in  America. 
A  large  part  of  England's  ability  to  produce  goods  cheaply  lay 
in  her  pos.session  of  good  labor-saving  machineiy — an  advantage 

'"  Phllfldjlphla  Adyertiser.  Nor.  6.  1819. 
'■  American  Slate  Papers.     Finaacf,  2t  6G0. 
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which  we  could  not  overcome  for  many  years.  In  1824  Henry 
Clay  estimated  that  machinery  did  the  work  of  221,000,000  men 
in  England,  but  in  America  that-of  10,000,000  men  only."  This 
was  a  tremendous  handicap,  but  the  physical  and  economic  con- 
ditions of  America  8oon  started  us  on  the  way  toward  improve- 
ments and  inventions  of  all  kinds,  and,  coupled  with  the  well- 
known  American  ingenuity,  finally  gave  us  a  preeminent  posi- 
tion. At  that  time,  however,  the  question  of  machinery  was  a 
Berious  problem  and  materially  impaired  the  comparative  ef- 
ficiency of  our  laboring  population. 

With  such  conditions  existing,  it  seems  contradictory  to  as- 
sert that  the  problem  of  unemployment  was  an  important  factor 
in  protective  legislation.  Unemployment  and  scarcity  of  labor 
cannot  exist  side  by  side,  yet  both  factors  contributed  to  the 
discussions  of  the  tariff.  In  this  connection  two  things  must  be 
kept  in  mind;  first,  the  fact  that  the  friction  of  travel  and  the 
inconveniences  incident  to  migration  were  so  great  that  labor 
might  be  abundant  in  one  section  and  quite  scarce  in  another; 
and,  second,  that  crises,  or  the  sudden  disarrangements  in  in- 
dustry, with  their  accompanying  depre.s.sion  might  turn  thou- 
sands of  men  out  of  employment  and  deprive  them  of  a  meai\s 
of  gaining  their  livelihood. 

Unemployment  has  the  immediate  effect  of  drawing  attention 
to  the  concrete  situation  with  the  result  that  the  theoretical  consid- 
erations are  largely  abandoned  and  a  temporary-  policy  adopted. 
The  positive  and  concrete  side  of  the  protective  controversy  has 
had  an  almost  invariable  advantage.  The  fact  of  the  existence 
of  a  general  depression  has  had  an  important  infiuence  upon 
the  enactment  of  three  protective  laws.  The  crisis  of  1819-20 
measurably  affected  the  tariff  legislation  of  1824 ;  the  depression 
commencing  in  1837  and  lasting  several  years  helped  to  deter- 
mine the  Act  of  1842,  and  the  hard  times  of  1893-96  culminated 
in  the  Dingley  tariff  of  1897. 

Before  the  inception  of  our  protective  tariff  system,  unem- 
ployment was  but  a  minor  phase  of  American  industry.  Foreign 
competition,  however,  proved  disastrous  to  many  of  our  manu- 

"Amrr.i-an  Beniinel,  April  H,  1824. 
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factures,  and  frequently  other  catises  cooperated  to  injure  them. 
England  tried  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  maehinery  to  Amer- 
ica in  order  to  retain  her  market  here.  False  standards  of 
custom  had  arisen  and  frequently  a  foreign  article  was  preferred 
to  the  equally  serviceable  American  product.  Some  of  the 
states  had  given  protection  to  certain  industries  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  removal  of  interstate 
barriers  injured  such  induatries.  Again,  foreign  skill  was 
lai^ly  superior  to  that  acquired  by  Americans. 

These  causes  tended  to  produce  considerable  unemployment 
or  depression  from  time  to  time.  Accordingly  appeals  were 
made  to  the  government  for  aid.  Manufacturers,  mechanics, 
tradesmen,  and  "others"  frequently  asked  Congress  for  relief, 
for  a  change  in  the  tariff  schedule,  and  for  such  duties  as  would 
again  bring  prosperity."  Petitions  were  received  from  all  the 
important  cities  during  the  first  year  of  the  new  government 
and  in  subsequent  years  requests  for  help  were  continually 
made."  "While  Congress  gave  but  little  encouragement,  it  is 
significant  that  aid  was  hoped  for  from  that  quarter. 

The  increasing  unemployment  following  the  year  1816  and 
culminating  in  the  great  crisis  of  1819-20  gave  a  powerful  im- 
pulse to  our  tariff  policy  and  popularized  protection  in  many 
parts  of  the  union.  The  return  to  peaceful  pursuits  of  thou- 
sands of  European  soldiers  at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
England's  attempt  to  break  down  our  manufactures,  the  in- 
flation of  American  currency,  and  other  causes  contributed  to 
the  serious  maladjustment  in  our  industrial  system.  The  year 
1818  had  been  apparently  prosperous.  Building  was  carried 
on  at  a  rapid  rate.  Evidences  of  a  boom  were  in  the  air. 
Mechanics,  carpenters,  and  masons  were  in  great  demand.  New 
York  City  could  not  supply  its  needs.  Even  journeymen  could 
not  be  procured  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  per  day  and  hundreds  more 
could  have  found  employment.  The  farmers  were  receiving  good 
prices  and  enjoyed  a  large  degree  of  prosperity.  Flour  rose  to 
exorbitant  figures  and  other  products  followed. 

The  sudden  panic  coupled  with  the  increase  of  imports  par- 
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alyzed  American  manufactures,  and  a  rapid  fall  of  prices  fol- 
lowed. Although  cotton  had  been  protected,  many  cotton  fact- 
ories perished,  those  equipped  with  the  best  machinery  surviv- 
ing. Rents  and  the  value  of  real  estate  depreciated.  Farmers 
sold  lands  at  one-half  or  one-third  of  their  value.  Vast  numbers 
of  handicraft  workmen  entered  into  competition  with  the 
farmer,  thus  increasing  the  product  although  there  kos  practi- 
cally no  market.  It  was  estimated  that  real  estate  in  New  York 
fell  18  per  cent,  between  1815  and  lt21,  while  the  expenditure* 
for  the  relief  of  paupers  nearly  doubled.'*  Ponnsylvauia  and 
Rhode  Island  also  suffered  severely.  The  depression  in  cotton 
had  occurred  in  1815-16  and  a  similar  distress  wa,s  fe't  in  Pitts- 
burg during  the  latter  year.=°  Two-thirds  of  its  population  was 
engaged  in  manufacturing,  thus  accentuating  the  keenness  of 
the  depression.  Most  of  the  flour  of  western  Pennsylvania 
found  a  market  here  and  much  bacon  was  brought  from  the 
West.  The  distress  among  the  laborers  lessened  the  ability  of 
the  farmers  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  products,  a  fact  which 
gave  an  added  impetus  to  the  home  market  argument  for  pro- 
tection. Conditions  grew  worse,  however,  and  hy  1819  liad  be- 
come almoet  intolerable.  The  major  portion  of  the  laborers  in 
this  locality  were  out  of  employment,  and  the  situation  in  Phil- 
adelphia was  no  better.  An  investigation  in  the  latter  city  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  number  of  laborers  employed  had  de- 
creased from  9,425  in  1814^16  to  2,137  in  1819."  A  fall  in  the 
weekly  wages  from  $58,340  to  $12,822  is  also  recorded,  indicat- 
ing the  degree  of  distress  which  must  have  prevailed.  The 
cotton,  woolen,  and  iron  industries  had  been  almost  entirely 
wrecked,  while  other  industries  suffered  greatly.  Poverty  in 
Pennsylvania  was  wide  spread  and  the  actions  for  debt  taken 
in  the  courts  of  that  state  within  the  single  year  1819  amounted 
to  the  almost  incredible  number  of  14,537,="  Imprisonments  for 
debt  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  alone  rose  to  the 
number  of  1,808. 

■•  Ann.  of  Cong.,  42i  2074. 

B  McMaater.  J.  B.,  Biitoru  of  the  Peapla  of  the  VtiMei  Btatei,  4i  344. 

"  Addreti  before  phtladelpMa  BooUty  for  Promotion  of  Dome*He  Iniiulrv,  11. 

■Carej,  M..  Olive  BnncA.  183, 
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The  total  amount  of  imemployment  throughout  the  country 
can  only  be  estimated.  In  a  single  year,  says  Denslow,  70,000 
operatives  were  discharged  and  driven  into  idleness  or  agricul- 
tore.^^  Thousandfl,  it  is  true,  turned  to  farming  and  did  not 
remain  idle.  Bishop  estimated  that  from  40,000  to  60,000  per- 
sons were  thrown  out  of  employment  during  these  years  and 
that  160,000  to  240,000  were  deprived  ot  support.  During 
1819-20,  however,  the  crisis  was  most  acute  and  at  least  30,000 
persons  were  divested  of  employment,  of  whom  many  were  said 
to  have  been  reduced  to  poverty  or  compelled  to  break  stones 
on  turn-pike  roads  at  $.25  to  $.37J/^  per  day,** 

Such  an  extraordinary  crisis  necessarily  exerted  a  profound 
influence  over  the  opinions  of  the  people.  The  manufacturing 
population  was  sufficiently  large  to  impress  its  importance  upon 
the  popular  mind.  By  1820  both  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island  employed  one-half  as  many  persons  in  manufactures  as 
in  agriculture.  Pennsylvania  stood  third  with  42  per  cent,  and 
other  states  had  made  considerable  advance.**  How  these  facts 
affected  the  growth  of  protection  is  shown  by  the  events  of  the 
immediately  ensuing  years. 

About  1817  the  first  important  society  for  the  promotion  .of 
American  industry  was  established  at  Philadelphia.  Composed 
in  part  of  manufacturers,  it  had,  however,  for  ils  moving  spirit 
Matthew  Carey,  who  first  awakened  public  attention  to  the  need 
of  a  system  of  internal  improvements  in  Pennsylvania,  who 
favored  a  system  of  free,  universal  education,  and  who  labored 
long  and  energetically  for  the  poor.  During  the  years  1818-22 
he  wrote  a  lai^e  number  of  essays  appealing  to  the  people  of 
America  to  adopt  the  protective  systepi.  His  discussions  cov- 
ered the  entire  range  of  available  arguments  and  they  throw 
light  on  prevailing  conditions  and  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
people.  Carey  pointed  to  the  desperate  condition  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  included  in  his  enumeration  the  statements  that 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  our  merchants  were  ruined,  that 
thousands  of  our  workmen  were  idle  and  that  the  city  officials 

"  EcotKimio  PMIUfophv,  3S1. 

•'American  State  Paperi.    Finance,  3i  483, 

"  Ctnittt  of  ««. 
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of  Philadelphia,  alter  canvassing  the  situation,  concluded  that 
the  unemployed  in  that  city  alone  numbered  11,000."  -  He  em- 
phaaized  the  low  wages  which  many  workmen  received  and  com- 
puted that  probably  150,000  manufacturers  or  descendents  of 
manufacturers  (laborers)  were  tilling  the  soil  in  western  states 
and  in  the  interior  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  who,  under  a 
proper  system,  would  still  be  engaged  in  manufafituring.  Besides 
calling  attention  to  the  starving  condition  of  many  recent  immi- 
grants, he  lamented  the  fact  that  many  of  our  citizens  had 
migrated  to  Cuba  to  recover  from  their  disasters.  Carey  drew 
a  striking  contract  between  the  prosperous  oonditions  which 
prevailed  at  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  lamentable  state  of 
industry  and  the  distress  of  the  years  of  the  panic  and  depres- 
maa.  The  emphasis  which  he  placed  upon  the  fact  of  unem- 
ployment was  peculiarly  apropos  to  the  existing  state  of  affairs, 
and  his  proposed  remedy  was  therefore  fitted  to  receive  con- 
siderable attention.  To  revive  prosperity  he  desired  an  ex- 
tended application  of  the  principle  of  protection.  He  believed 
.  that  the  protective  tariff  would  again  enable  us  to  utilize  our 
idle  capital,  to  build  factories,  and  that  it  would  give  employ- 
ment to  the  thousands  who  were  idle  or  were  laboring  for  a 
bare  pittance. 

His  appeal  for  protection  had  a  wide-spread  influence,  labor- 
ere  especially  being  struck  with  the  argument  concerning  un- 
employment and  the  method  of  relief.  After  1820  his  writings 
began  to  be  studied  more  carefully  and  the  younger  men  abo 
gave  considerable  attention  to  the  lives  of  Hamilton  and  Frank- 
lin,— a  fact  which  strengthened  their  views  on  the  tariff.  The 
severity  of  the  panic  and  the  concomitant  growth  of  protection 
literature  left  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Since  1820  they  have  been  unflinchingly  in  favor  of 
a  protective  tariff.  In  fact,  as  a  single  cause  giving  impulse 
to  protection  sentiment,  the  crisis  of  1819-20  was  one  of  far- 
reaching  consequences. 

Carey's  efforts  were  seconded  by  men  everywhere.  Citizens 
of    Philadelphia   adopted  ^resolutions   deploring   the   prostrate 


"  Care;.  M .  Bisayg  on  Political  Eoonomu.  198,  233,  441,  t 
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state  of  manufactures,  the  unemployment  of  the  workingmen, 
and  their  reduction  to  mendicity.  One  resolution  stated  that 
no  candidate  for  the  state  legislature  or  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  would  receive  support  from  them  unless  such 
candidate  was  known  to  be  friendly  to  the  protection  of  do- 
mestic industry," 

State  legislatures  took  up  the  discussion  and  inquired  into 
the  cause  of  the  great  depression  and  hard  times.  The  legisla- 
ture of  New  York  declared  in  1820  that  the  influx  of  foreign 
goods  had  destroyed  the  credit  of  many  country  merchants  and 
was  hreaking  up  our  manufacturing  estahlishments ;  that  thou- 
sands of  our  laborers  were  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  that 
many  had  become  a  public  charge.  In  this  way  the  cause  of 
protection  ewitinued  to  gather  volimie.  Even  Tammany  Hall 
was  affected.  To  a  large  extent  it  drew  its  support  from  the 
class  of  people  who  were  thrown  out  of  employment.  In  de- 
ference to  the  sentiment  of  these  adherents,  it  issued  an  address 
in  1818  favoring  a  moderate  protective  tariff,  but  it  was  later 
forced  by  the  shipping  interests  and  merchants  to  return  to  the 
advocacy  of  free-trade. 

Other  signs  of  the  times  are  noticeable  in  the  fact  that  30,000 
persons  throughout  the  middle  and  eastern  states  memorialized 
Congress  for  relief.^^  In  Congress  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
propriety  of  enacting  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  large  classes 
of  people  who  were  suffering  from  want.  The  tariff  bill  of 
1820  failed,  however,  but  this  fact  must  be  attributed  not  to  the 
triumph  of  the  opposite  principle  but  to  the  successful  opposi- 
tion of  merchants  and  planters  who  believed  that  their  prosper- 
ity depended  upon  free-trade.  The  argument  against  the  con- 
stitutionality of  protective  legislation  had  been  mentioned  be- 
fore but  as  yet  had  little  weight.  It  gathered  its  impulse  in 
the  South,  but  only  after  it  became  apparent  to  that  section  that 
protection  was  an  injurious  policy  in  respect  to  her  industries, 
and  an  advantage  to  the  remainder  of  the  Union.  The  labor 
side  of  the  tariff  controversy  m  Congress  at  that  time  is  well 
represented  by  Baldwin  of  Pennsylvania,  who  voicing  the  well 

"VUm-  Regltter,  ITi  Sept.  4,  1819. 
"Carey,  op.  c«.,  387. 
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crystallized  sentiment  of  that  state  said,  "Hundreds,  thousands 
of  our  citizens  are  out  of  employment.  They  would  add  in- 
finitely to  the  national  wealth,  to  our  independence,  and  save  its 
resources  at  home  if  their  labor  was  employed  in  converting 
our  raw  materials  into  fabrics  for  our  own  use."-* 

The  mechanic  whose  interests  were  not  regarded  as  identified 
with  those  of  the  manufacturer  received  the  following  fulsome 
praiae  from  another  speaker.  "The  cardinal  interests  to  be 
supported  by  the  government  appear  to  be  agriculture,  manu- 
facturing, commerce,  navigation',  and    that    of    the    mechanic. 

.  ,  ,  .  It  is  not  confined  to  great  cities,  of  which  it  forma 
the  bone  and  gristle,  but  has  its  stand  of  influence  and  respect- 
ability in  every  village  and  agricultural  section  of  the  nation."** 

Echoes  of  the  influence  of  panic  and  depression  were  heard  in 
1834  when  Clay,  who  as  the  representative  of  the  West  relied 
jhiefly  upon  the  home  market  argument  for  protection,  stated, 
"The  truth  is,  no  class  of  society  suffers  more  in  the  present 
stagnation  of  industry  than  the  laboring  class.  That  is  the 
necessary  effect  of  the  depression  of  agriculture,  the  principal 
business  of  the  community.'"^ 

Baldwin  and  Clay  were  spokesmen  for  two  sections.  The  eTi' 
of  unemployment  was  felt  more  heavily  in  the  East,  that  ot 
agricultural  depression  in  the  "West.  Hence  the  former  empha- 
sized the  labor  argument  while  the  latter  subordinated  it  to  the 
demand  for  prosperity  in  agriculture.  That  the  subject  of  en- 
forced idleness  was  still  widely  exploited  is  clear,  however,  from 
the  remarks  of  Webster,  who  at  that  time  was  still  a  free- 
trader." "We  do  not  need  work  for  hands,"  said  he,  "but 
hands  for  work.  -I  do  not  find  those  idle  hands  of  which  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  speaks.  Capital  solicits  labor;  not 
latior,  capital.  The  mere  capacity  to  engage  in  agriculture  gives 
our  young  men  independence." 

The  attention  paid  to  the  subject  of  unemployment  by  prom- 
inent partisans  in  the  tariff  controversy  clearly  indicates  that 

"  Abridgement  of  Debatet,  At  607. 

"P:<iln  Seme  on  Notional  In^uitrp.  47-48.     New  Tork,  1S20. 

-  Speech  In  Congreg*,  March  3tf-31,  18^4. 

•>  Jnn.  ol  Cang..  43t  20fl3. 
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coDsideration  for  the  laborer  was  beginning  to  be  necessary. 
The  crisis  of  1819-20  had  developed  a  more  serious  side  of  the 
growing  labor  problem  and  helped  materially  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  more  complete  development  and  evolution  of  the  labor 
argument  for  protection. 

High  Wages  of  Labor 

Turning  to  another  side  of  the  labor  situation,  we  find  that 
protectionists  had  considerable  difficulty  in  reconciling  their 
positions,  and  that  the  variety  of  economic  conditions  made 
consistent  argument  difficult,  at  least  until  the  various  points 
contributing  to  the  argument  could  be  carefully  selected,  prop- 
erly correlated,  and  then  reared  into  a  permanent  structure. 
■  A  brief  review  here  of  the  general  facts  regarding  wages  will 
sui5ce  to  point  out  the  line  of  the  development  and  the  subse- 
quent change  in  the  character  of  the  ai^ument. 

The  reputed  deameas  of  labor  in  the  early  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  a  comparative,  not  an  absolute,  fact. 
Compared  with  the  wages  paid  to  English  and  continental  lab- 
orers, the  American  wages  were  far  superior.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  wages  paid  in  the  United  States  have  increased  al- 
most steadily  since  1800,  progress  having  been  interrupted  only 
by  crises  and  depressions. 

These  high  wages,  the  e.^tent  of  which  Hamilton  tried  to 
minimize,  and  which  manufacturers  bewailed,  were  closely  de- 
pendent upon  the  amount  of  free  land  acces.sible  to  the  Ameri- 
can laborer.  The  amount  of  land  was  practically  unlimited. 
It  could  be  secured  on  easy  terms,  was  fertile  and  insured  its 
possessor  a  life  of  independence  and  a  considerable  competence. 
The  American  people  were  aceu-stomed  to  pioneer  and  wilder- 
ness conditions,  hence  migration  to  the  West  was  not  a  dreaded 
alternative  for  the  larger  number  of  laboring  men  of  the  East. 
The  earnings  of  the  western  lands  roughly  determined  the  wages 
of  labor.  Consequently  the  price  of  labor  was  comparatively 
dear.  Our  manufacturers  were  at  a  disadvantage.  England 
was  the  chief  competitor  in  our  own  markets,  and  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  low  wages  and  good  machinery.  Furthermore  she 
exerted  herself  to  retain  this  market,  by  prohibiting  the  ex- 
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portation  of  machinery,  by  stringent  emigration  laws,  and  in 
other  ways.  High  wages  was  a  difficulty  not  easily  counter- 
acted by  other  mitigating  forces. 

Wage  conditions  in  England  made  it  possible  for  that  country 
to  place  goods  upon  the  market  very  cheaply.  Gibbins^*  says 
that  between  1800  and  1845  wages  for  both  manufacturing  arti- 
sans and  agricultural  laborers  were  very  low,  that  for  some 
thirty  years  the  wages  of  weavers  were  often  under  fourteen 
shillings  per  week  and  sometimes  even  less  than  five  shillings, 
and  that  from  1830  to  1845  they  ranged  from  thirteen  to  seven- 
teen shillings  for  men  and  from  seven  to  nine  for  women. 
Prices  for  wheat  were  very  high,  and  little  butter,  cheese,  bacon, 
tea,  or  sugar  was  consumed  by  the  working  men.  The  rapid  in- 
crease in  her  population,  bad  poor  laws,  and  other  causes  kept 
wages  very  low,  much  lower  than  the  ordinary  American  man- 
ual laborer  was  willing  to  accept. 

There  were  several  classes  of  labor,  however,  whose  rates  of 
wages  must  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  These  were  com- 
mon and  agricultural  labor,  that  of  women  and  children  in 
factories,  that  of  unskilled  men  in  mines  and  factories,  and 
that  of  the  skilled  mechanic.  Even  a  brief  survey  of  wage 
conditions  with  the  scattered  data  at  our  command,  indicates 
the  appalling  lack  of  appreciation  of  higher  standards  of  life. 
The  high  wages  of  the  second  and  third  decades  of  the  century 
seem  contemptibly  low  today,  yet  as  late  as  1842  Calhoun  spoke 
of  high  wages  as  a  drawback  to  the  development  of  American 
manufactures. 

The  wages  of  agricultural  labor  stood  comparatively  high  in 
1818,  as  did  that  of  other  labor,  and  allowance  must  be  made 
in  comparing  this  rate  with  the  wages  subsequently  paid.  Ac- 
cording to  an  estimate  made  in  1832"  the  average  rate  paid  in 
the  principal  New  England  states  and  New  York  in  1818  was 
$10.00  per  month.  In  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  the  extreme 
South,  Southwest,  and  the  far  West  of  that  day  the  rate  was 
higher,  being  $11.00  in  the  first  state  and  rising  as  high  at 
$15.00  in  Missouri.     In  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  $6.00  was 

y.'ttl  Progren  of  tht  Centum,  347. 
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the  rule,  and  for  Ohio  the  paltry  gum  of  $9.00  is  recorded !  By 
1826  wages  had  fallen  nearly  10  per  cent.,  every  locality  con- 
tributing to  the  decline.  The  rate  cootinued  stationary  for 
some  years,  1830  showing  but  little  change.  The  comparatively 
high  wages  of  agricultural  labor  of  the  sparsely  settled  states, 
Missouri  excepted,  had,  owing  to  increased  immigration,  been 
slightly  reduced,  but  Pennsylvania  and  New  Hampshire  showed 
gains,  while  New  York  paid  but  $8.00  per  month.  Wages  in 
Massachusetts  seem  to  have  risen  from  $8.00  per  month  in  1815 
to  about  $11.00  in  the  following  two  decades.  These  were  high 
wages  compared  with  those  paid  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  depression  of  1819-20  affected  the 
wages  of  farm  labor,  many  persons  having  been  thrown  out  of 
employment.  Clay  in  1824  estimated  the  wage  of  able  bodied 
men  at  from  $5.00  to  $8.00  per  month.  The  daily  wage  was 
somewhat  higher,  an  average  of  $.75  being  regarded  as  a  proper 
figure.  It  varied  considerably  within  the  same  state,  how- 
ever, and  also  with  the  seasons.  Harvest  veages  of  $1.12  and 
board  were  reported  in  1819.  The  rest  of  the  year  the  rates 
were  much  lower,  often  but  $.50  a  day,  and  during  the  follow- 
ing winter  no  other  consideration  than  that  of  board  and  lodg- 
ing was  hoped  for  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
general  stagnation  had  affected  agricultural  as  well  as  other 
labor.  As  long  as  transportation  facilities  were  inadequate  the 
farmer  of  the  interior  could  not  hope  for  high  prices  for  his 
produce  nor  pay  wages  which  compared  with  those  prevailing 
in  other  lines  of  work.  The  subsequent  opening  of  canals  made 
higher  wages  possible  in  the  territory  tributary  to  the  new 
waterways,  and  additional  facilities  of  travel  tended  to  raise 
the  wage  of  the  farm  hand.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  reputed 
high  wages  of  labor  were  high  only  when  compared  with  the 
price  of  foreign  labor.  In  1825"  the  monthly  rate  in  England 
was  but  $6.50  and  that  in  France  varied  from  $4.00  to  $6.00, 
while  the  price  of  wheat  in  both  countries  far  exceeded  the 
American  figures.  Labor  on  the  turnpikes  received  wages  sim- 
ilar to  those  in  agriculture,  $.50  to  $.75  per  day  was  a  ens- 

'Rep«rt  on  the  Btaiittta  of  Labor,  (Han.),  ISSS,  ISO. 
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tomary  price  about  1828.  Henry  Carey  estimated  $.78  to  $.80 
as  the  usual  wages  of  the  laboring  man  between  1820  and  1830, 
and  that  eleven  days'  labor  was  sufficient  to  obtain  a  quarter  of 
wheat,  although  the  labor  of  sixteen  days  was  required  in  Eng- 
land to  secure  a  like  quantity.  Such  conditions  of  advantage 
were  the  cause  of  the  complaint  in  regard  to  high  wages,  and 
in  the  absence  of  better  ideals,  this  view-point  is  easily  under- 
stood. 

The  labor  employed  in  factories  received  various  rates  of  re- 
mimeration.  The  transition  to  the  factory  system  carried  with 
it  a  large  amount  of  woman  and  child  labor.  The  wages  paid 
were  high  enough  to  tempt  only  this  class  of  labor  into  industry. 
In  1812,  boya  of  sixteen  were  frequently  employed  at  no  more 
than  $.42  per  week.  The  congressiimal  committee  which  in  1816 
investigated  the  cotton  industry  estimated  the  average  annual 
'wage  of  the  employees  at  $150.  The  majority  of  these  were 
■women;  and  children,  so  that  probably  a  higher  rate  for  chil- 
dren than  the  one  mrationed  above  obtained  at  this  time.  In 
1832'*  the  operatives  in  this  industry  were  paid  an  annnal 
wage  of  approximately  $154.  The  wages  of  men  were  estimated 
at  $5.00  per  week,  those  of  women  at  $2.00  and  of  boys  at  $1.75. 
While  before  the  advent  of  the  fa«tory  system  the  ordinary 
price  of  women's  labor  was  $3.00  and  less  per  month,  and  board, 
now  it  was  more  than  doubled.  Prom  $1.75  to  $2.00  per  week 
were  the  prevailing  rates  for  women  during  the  thirties  and  by 
1840  even  boys  received  as  much  as  $2.00  and  board, — a  figure 
considerably  higher  than  that  formerly  paid. 

The  investigation  of  industrial  conditions  in  Philadelphia  in 
1819"  revealed  rates  of  wages  which  in  1816  varied  from 
$3.12>;  to  $9.00  per  week  and  averaged  $6.20.  The  lowest  wage 
was  paid  in  the  woolen  industry,  while  in  the  textiles,  in  gen- 
eral, the  lower  rates  prevailed.  Male  adult  labor,  however,  re- 
ceived as  much  as  $7.50  per  week  in  certain  cotton  factories,  al- 
though the  average  here  was  considerably  less,  being  perhaps 
about  $5.00  during  the  second  and  third  decades  of  the  century. 
Tet  free-traders  pointed  assiduously  to  the  reputed  deamess  of 
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labor,  claimmg  that  wages  were  100  per  cent,  higher  here  than 
in  E^Dgland,  thus  making  competition  in  manufactures  im- 
poesible. 

The  iron  industry  in  Pennsylvania  employed  a  large  number  of 
men  and  with  its  increasing  importance  became  implicated  in  the 
tariff  discussion.  About  1820"  the  wages  paid  to  the  iron  oper- 
atives varied  but  little  from  $200  per  annum.  Similar  statistics 
for  certain  New  York  establishments  indicate  a  yearly  wage  of 
about  $250,  but  other  states  yielded  less  favorable  results.  By 
1832  wages  had  risen  and  an  average  of  $300  per  year  was  re- 
ported. Figures  based  upon  the  census  returns  of  1840,*"  how- 
ever, indicate  that  the  average  wages  paid  in  that  year  had 
reached  a  per  capita  total  of  $365.  Wages  in  the  coal  industry 
were  a  matter  of  some  importance  in  view  of  the  controversy 
over  the  duties  on  coal.  In  the  spring  of  1836'*  miners  received 
$7.00  per  week  and  owing  to  extraordinary  competition  for 
men  the  rate  subsequently  rose  to  $2.50  and  $3.00  per  day. 
Foreign  workmen  were  promised  at  least  $1.00  per  day  for 
every  working  day  in  the  year  if  they  would  come  to  America 
and  enter  the  mines.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  price  of  labor  in 
the  coal  mines  corresponded  closely  to  the  wages  paid  in  the 
irwi  industry. 

The  wages  of  mechanics,  many  of  whom  took  strong  ground 
for  protection  during  the  first  period  of  active  protectionism,  un- 
derwent considerable  variation  during  the  same  time.  Henry 
Carey*'  estimated  the  wages  of  carpenters  and  bricklayers  in 
the  years  1783-90  at  from  $.625^  to  $.75  per  day,  but  in  1834 
the  wages  of  the  former  were  $1.12>^  to  $1.25,  and  of  the  lat- 
ter $1.37  to  $1.50  per  day,  although  the  average  price  of  wheat 
was  less  in  the  later  period  than  before.  Pittsburg  shoemakers 
in  1815  received  from  $9  to  $12  per  week  and  paid  $2  to  $3  for 
board.  In  1818  mechanics — carpenters,  blacksmiths,  cabinet 
iQakers — and  tailors  about  Philadelphia  received  from  $9.00  to 
411.25  per  week.     The  persons  employed  in  the  more  necessary 

"Digett  of  Accounu  Of  Manufactartna  Bttallishmmitt.     1823. 
»  Coanotlon  of  Home  iDduHtrj.     1842. 
"Uth  Cong.,  td  Beta.;  Btn.  l)oc»-  1.  Ko.  S6. 
"  CireT.  H.  C,  Emav  on  Rate  of  Wagf*.  26. 
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trades  were  well  paid,  but  others  fared  leas  favorably,  thus  oc- 
casioning important  migration  for  want  of  sufficient  employ- 
ment. The  extensive  building  before  the  crisis  of  1837  operated 
to  enhance  the  wages  of  carpenters  and  allied  trades,  many  of 
whom  were  securing  $2.00  per  day.  The  crisis,"  however,  seri- 
ously affected  the  earning  power  of  large  numbers  of  our 
laborers  and  mechanics,  thus  paving  the  way  for  a  renewed  de- 
mand for  higher  wages.  With  carpenters  and  masons  enjoying 
wages  50  per  cent,  higher  than  those  paid  in  England,  the  Amer- 
ican mechanic  had  a  decided  economic  advantage  but  furnished 
the  selfseeking  manufacturer  an  adequate  basis  for  complaint. 
In  spite  of  predictions  to  the  contrary  the  price  of  labor  was 
higher  in  1840  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  move- 
ment of  prices  was,  on  the  whole,  favorable  and  thus  con- 
tributed to  an  increased  real  wage  for  the  laborer.  The  in- 
creasing facilities  for  agriculture  coupled  with  better  machinery 
accelerated  the  steady  rise  of  wages.  Farm  labor  was  affected 
by  the  growth  of  manufacturing  industry,  which  apparently 
tended  to  increase  the  wages  of  the  former.  The  comfortable 
wages  paid  in  industrial  sections  point  to  that  result.  The  free 
lands  of  America,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  us  <Hie  incalculable 
advantage  over  Europe,  and  made  it  impracticable  to  pursue 
any  industry  which  could  not  afford  high  wages  unless  unnat- 
ural conditions  interfered  or  protective  legislation  was  adopted. 
Heniy  Carey,  writing  in  1835,  recognizes  the  comparative  dear- 
ness  of  labor  in  America.  He  further  points  out  its  greater 
productivity  and  maintains  that  our  female  factory  empltiyees 
received  higher  wages  than  the  average  amount  paid  to  men, 
women  and  children  in  the  English  cotton  mills.  Yet  in  com- 
paring the  various  classes  of  laborers  with  those  in  England 
he  finds  a  smaller  advantage  in  our  favor  than  do  the  ardent 
free-traders  of  the  same  period."  The  crisis  of  1837,  however, 
threatened  the  high  wage  of  the  American  laborer,  and  the 
miserable  conditions  prevalent  in  England  depressed  the  wages 
of  her  operatives  to  shamefully  low  levels.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  countries  was  accentaated,  and  not  only  our 
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superiority  emphasized,  but  the  necessity  of  our  retaining  a  high 
standard  for  our  working  men  was  duly  insisted  upon.  In  ad- 
dition to  wage  rates  already  given,  paper  manufacturers  now 
paid  $6.00  to  $9.00  per  week,  and  the  average  wage  in  cordage 
establishments  in  Massachusetts  was  $1.06  per  day.  Our  glass 
workers  received  much  higher  wages  than  the  prevailing  rates 
abroad.  English  testimony  shows  that,  in  some  cases,  the  wages 
of  man,  wife,  and  two  children,  all  engaged  in  the  cotton  indus- 
try, were  about  equivalent  to  the  sum  obtained  by  a  well  paid 
female  operative  in  America  where  high  wages  were  receiving 
greater  appreciation.  The  fact  that  wages  were  higher  in  the 
North  than  in  the  South  vitally  affected  the  tariff  question. 
While  $20.00  to  $25.00  was  paid  per  month  by  northern  opera- 
tors, $15.00  only  was  paid  in  the  South  for  similar  work.  The 
free  labor  of  tiie  North  was  receiving  good  wages,  while  southern 
labor,  suffering  from  an  obsolete  industrial  system,  wa.s  placed 
at  a  disadvantage.  A  comparison  with  the  prices  of  foreign 
labor  therefore  became  more  complicated  and  explains  in  part 
the  divergent  views  held  upon  this  question. 

To  summarize,  it  is  apparent  that  the  wages  of  mechanics  were 
highest;  that  the  early  deamess  of  labor  had  not  abated,  but 
was  gradually  increasing;  that  female  employees  and  children 
were  gaining  ground;  while  agricultural  labor,  although  prac- 
tically stationary  during  the  third  decade,  subsequently  im- 
proved its  condition.  Relatively  high  wages  was  a  fact,  hence 
the  tariff  could  not  leave  it  out  of  consideration.  These  facts 
were  responsible  for  certain  definite  results.  First,  only  those 
industries  could  succeed  in  America  whose  productivity  was 
very  great,  and  in  which,  therefore,  high  wages  could  be  paid. 
Our  machinery  must  be  good  and  our  labor  skillful,  otherwise 
competition  would  be  impossible.  In  both  cases  we  experienced 
considerable  difficulty.  Second,  cheaper  labor  was  used  wher- 
ever possible,  thus  introducing  women  and  children  into  the 
factories,  and  encouragement  was  given  to  the  immigration  of 
labor  from  abroad,  especially  that  possessing  some  degree  of 
skill.  Consequently  the  actual  rate  of  wages  paid  was  of  less  im- 
portance in  tariff  discussion  than  the  relation  between  wages 
here  and  abroad. 
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Ihmiokation 

The  defects  in  our  industrial  system  were  so  great  that  skilled 
labor  from  abroad  was  heartily  welcomed.  As  we  have  already 
'Stated,  America  had  certain  disadvantages,  one  of  them  being 
a  dearth  of  hands  skilled  in  certain  industries  which  we  desired 
to  develop  but  which  so  far  had  not  been  vigorously  prosecuted 
on  that  account.  The  immigration  of  skilled  mechanics  and 
artisans  from  abroad  was  earnestly  sought  to  fill  up  this  gap 
in  American  industry. 

Tench  Coxe  in  his  summary  of  tbe  manufacturing  industry, 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  no  branch  of  manufactures  received  so 
large  an  accession  of  foreign  workmen  as  the  woolen  industry, 
because  the  raw  material  and  its  manufacture  were  so  universal 
in  Europe.  Progress  in  this  industry  was  especially  hoped  for 
through  further  immigration.  In  1816  woolen  manufacturers, 
in  petition  to  Congress,  again  suggested  the  advantage  of  de- 
velopment along  these  lines.  After  indicating  the  gain  result- 
ing from  the  employment  of  classes  unfitted  for  agricultural 
pursuits,  they  called  attention  to  the  importance  in  this  indus- 
try of  valuable  foreigners  who  at  home  had  been  solely  engaged 
in  manufacturing.  The  fact  that  England  had  attracted  immi- 
grants in  former  yeara  and  through  them  built  up  a  number  of 
her  own  industries  was  cited  as  an  example  of  our  possibilities. 
Artisans  and  skilled  laborers  were  needed,  and  as  late  as  1827 
Secretary  Rush  said  that  under  a  proper  manufacturing  system 
we  might  reasonably  espect  to  see  a  new  class  of  immigrants 
coming  to  the  United  States;  that  not  only  imemployed  jour- 
neymen from  foreign  work-shops  but  master  manufacturers  with 
capital  would  come  and  that  they  would  stimulate  our  industry 
and  hasten  our  progress."  Matthew  Carey,"  writing  at  the 
time  of  great  depression,  feelingly  expresses  a  similar  view  in 
the  following  words:  "Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
artists,  mechanics,  and  manufacturers,  with  talents  beyond  price 
and  many  of  them  with  handsome  capitals,  escaped  from  misery 
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and  oppression  in  Europe  and  fled  to  oiir  shores  as  a  land  of 
promise  where  they  expected  to  find  room  for  the  exercise  of 
their  industry  and  talents.  They  sought  employment  at  their 
usual  occupations.  None  was  to  be  found.  Numerous  instances 
have  occurred  of  cotton  weavers  and  clothiers,  etc..  who  have 
sawed  and  piled  wood  in  our  cities  and  some  of  them  have 
broken  stones  on  our  turnpikes  for  little  more  than  a  bare  sub- 
sistence. Many  hundreds  have  returned  home,  heartbroken  and 
lamenting  their  folly.  ,  ,  ,  Many  of  those  who  have  been  un- 
able to  return,  rendered  desperate  by  distress  and  misery,  have 
proved  injurious  to  the  country  to  which  they  might  have  pro- 
duced the  most  eminent  advantages."  As  spokesmen  and  friends 
of  American  industry,  both  Rush  and  Carey  point  plainly  to  one 
of  our  difficulties  and  disadvantages,  and  in  so  doing  suggest 
the  connection  between  the  protective  tariff  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  immigration. 

Our  early  immigration  was  not  extensive  and  England  re- 
tarded it  somewhat.  Her  laws  allowed  vessels  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  to  carry  to  our  shores  only  one  passenger 
for  every  five  tons  burden,  but  it  was  permissible  to  carry  a 
passenger  for  every  two  tons  burden  if  the  vessel  were  bound 
for  other  ports  than  our  own.  This  law  did  no  great  amount  of 
injury,  for  the  immigration  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  century 
was  largely  English  and  Irish,  and  the  law  was  subsequently 
repealed.  We  welcomed  these  men  and  societies  were  organized 
to  take  care  of  newly  arrived  immigrants  even  before  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  centurj'.  It  was  for  economic  reasons  mainly 
that  we  desired  this  addition  to  our  population,  and  the  first 
objections  to  immigration  were  based  upon  political  grounds. 
But  the  problem  of  the  establishment  of  manufacturing  indus- 
tries was  to  be  partially  solved  by  inducing  foreigners  to  come 
among  us.  and  the  tariff  was  to  be  used  as  a  means  to  that  end. 

As  for  the  occasional  labor  which  might  be  employed  in  man- 
ufacturing, a  word  may  be  profitably  added.  Industry  was  still 
in  a  state  of  instability.  Many  important  features  of  the  old 
domestic  system  were  still  retained.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
labor  was  not  continuously  employed  in  the  same  industry  and 
many  were  idle  when  they  might  have  been  advantageously  em- 
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ployed.  Such  a  waste  seemed  needless,  and  ardent  friends  of 
manufactures  hoped  to  utilize  this  economic  power.  In  1816 
the  regular  employees  in  the  woden  industry  were  estimated  at 
50,000  and  those  occasionally  employed  at  the  same  numtier. 
The  ratio  here  given  is  quite  significant  and  indicates  another 
source  of  lahor."  The  small  factories  and  the  prevailing  desire 
of  the  majority  for  pecimiary  advancement  accentuated  this 
species  of  employment,  and  made  possible  the  argument  used  by 
Hamilton  and  by  later  protectionists.  Never  a  very  strong  argu- 
ment, however,  it  soon  lost  its  force  as  economic  conditions 
changed  aJid  sharper  differentiation  among  laboring  and  indus- 
trial classes  took  place.  Still  this  argument  of  occasional  labor 
cannot  be  entirely  neglected,  for  the  woolen  industry,  which 
later  became  the  subject  of  craisiderable  tariff  legislation,  de- 
pended partly  upon  thi.s  particular  kind  of  labor. 

In  conclusion  it  is  clear  that  a  general  scarcity  of  labor  pre- 
vailed in  the  manufacturing  industry.  Agriculture  and  com- 
merce had  made  extreme  demands  on  the  labor  supply.  The 
unfortunate  depression  after  the  War  of  1812,  however,  so  dis- 
arranged industry  that  an  excessive  amount  of  unemployment 
obtained  for  s  number  of  years.  The  ideals  of  the  times  were 
such  that  the  people  instead  of  disapproving  of  woman  and 
child  labor,  not  only  favored  but  encouraged  it.  Its  importance 
in  the  cotton  industry  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  irregular  labor  engaged  in  the  woolen  manufactories.  The 
bearing  of  the  need  of  skilled  artisans  and  mechanics,  of  the 
demand  for  better  machinery,  and  of  the  encouragement  given 
to  immigration,  must  also  be  considered  in  discussing  this  side 
of  the  tariff  questiwi. 

Finally,  the  fact  of  high  wages  stands  out  pre-eminoit.  In 
spite  of  unemployment  and  crises  and  the  temporary  depression 
of  wages  caused  by  these  conditions,  a  normal  wage  compara- 
tively high  continued  to  maintain  itself.  Actual  wages  tended 
to  approximate  to  this  standard  which  was  far  above  that  of 
European  countries  and  hence  gave  our  manufacturers  consid- 
erable trouble. 

"Addrtft  before  PhlJ^delphla  Soolety  far  Ihe  Promotion  of  DometUo  IniiHtry, 
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The  facts  and  conditions  above  named,  differing  for  different 
sections,  added  to  the  chaos  of  argument  in  respect  to  the  pro- 
tective tariff.  With  emphasis,  however,  placed  upon  the  subject 
of  wages,  and  with  a  more  consistent  correlation  of  the  other 
difficulties  in  respect  to  labor,  the  way  was  prepared  for  the 
«volution  of  the  labor  argument — which  is  to  be  traced  in  the 
subsequent  pages. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE    DEVELOPMENT   OF    THE     LABOR    ARGUMENT 

TO  1824. 

Having  concluded  the  survey  of  the  fundamental  facta  and 
conditions  upon  which  the  argument  was  based,  let  us  turn  to 
the  development  which  the  argument  itself  underwent  at  the 
hands  of  protectionists.  The  attitude  of  their  opponents  and  the 
changing  character  of  their  position  must  likewise  be  consid- 
ered in  order  to  enable  us  to  imderstand  and  to  explain  the  evo- 
lution of  the  labor  argument  for  protection. 

In  the  prpliminarj'  tariff  struggle  of  1816  the  subject  of  labor 
was  given  little  attention,  except  in  relation  to  that  of  women  and 
children  and  of  persons  who  would  probably  not  give  all  of  their 
time  to  other  industries.  Protection  to  cotton,  however,  served 
to  accentuate  this  phase  of  labor.  The  demoralization  of  this  in- 
dustry was  a  heavy  blow  to  progress  in  manufacturing  enter- 
prises. The  quasi-proteetlon  which  it  had  received  during  the 
long  period  of  political  turmoil  in  Europe  having  been  sud- 
denly withdrawn,  it  was  forced  to  fall  back  upon  its  inherent 
power  to  maintain  itself.  The  rapid  advancement  which  the 
introduction  of  machinery  had  afforded  gave  slrength  to  the 
cotton  industry,  and  the  preponderance  of  women  and  children 
in  the  mills,  together  with  the  comparatively  low  wages  paid 
them,  also  operated  in  its  favor.  The  employment  of  this  labor 
having  been  permitted,  and  having  risen  to  considerable  pro- 
portions, it  became  difficult  to  permit  the  collapse  of  this  in- 
dustry, not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  capital  invested,  but  also 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  labor  employed  was  the  least 
independent.  Protectionists  scored  a  vict()ry  at  a  point  where 
opposition  was  apt  to  be  least  concentrated  and  persistent,  but 
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it  Opened  the  way  for  the  advent  of  an  entire  protective  system. 
The  apparent  advantage  in  securing  and  continuing  a  form  of 
labor  unfitted  for  agricultural  pursuits,  and  which  would  not 
be  drawn  from  that  industry,  was  very  grtat.  General  senti- 
ment favored  economic  development.  The  idea  of  restriction 
had  little  root,  and  protection  to  cotton  was  not  regarded  as  a 
purely  restrictive  measure. 

Although  Calhoun  and  others  had  defended  the  manufactur- 
ing system,  the  subject  was  still  unsettled  and  strong  opposi- 
tion continued  to  appear.  The  system  was  denounced  as  in- 
trinsically injurious  and  pernicious  in  its  effect.  The  agrieul- 
tnral  and  commercial  interests  were  politically  the  more  pow- 
erful and  were  reluctant  to  permit  the  introduction  of  a  third 
claimant.  The  nature  of  this  opposition  is  aptly  expressed  in  the 
following  extract  from  a  speech  delivered  in  Congress  in  1821.' 
"It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  advocates  for  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  General  Government  should  defend  a  policy  which 
is  calculated  to  aggrandize  it  by  creating  a  new  class  of  de- 
pendents, but  it  is  greatly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  friends 
of  States'  Rights  should  ever  have  defended  it.  It  can  only  be 
because  they  have  not  fully  perceived  its  certain  consequence. 
It  is  believed  that  no  candid  mind  can  fail  to  perceive  that  the 
effect  of  the  manufacturing  and  its  kindred  systems  will  be  to 
transfer  a  great  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  agriculturists  to  the 
other  classes.  If  wealth  is  thus  transferred  so  are  the  means  of 
education,  of  knowledge,  and  consequently  of  power.  The  great 
influence  which  the  manufacturers,  scattered  as  they  will  b© 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  must  a^fpiire  will'  leave  the 
agriculturists  little  hope  that  if  they  once  assent  to  their  system 
it  will  ever  be  revoked.  Among  the  means  by  which  their  in- 
fluence in  the  government  must  be  increased,  the  facility  which 
they  must  derive  from  our  popular  modes  of  election,  of  direct- 
ing the  suffrages  of  the  persons  they  employ,  is  not  the  least 
worthy  of  consideration.  This  apprehension  is  not  diminished 
by  the  consideration  that  their  dependents,  as  we  are  told,  will 
consist  principally  of  foreigners.  Nor  is  it  desirable  to  under- 
sell foreign  manufacturers ;  for  in  order  to  do  so,  we  must  not 

•  Ann.  0/  Conp..  BTi  16T&-79. 
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only  equal  them  in  skill,  machinery,  ingenuity,  industry,  etc., 
but  we  must  equal  them  in  human  degradation  and  wretched- 
ness. We  must  drive  our  laborers  from  the  fields  to  those  dismal 
and  demoralizing  abodes  where  they  sink  into  hopeless  stupidity 
and  penury;  where  health  and  morals  frequently  become  vic- 
tims to  hard  labor  and  to  the  laws  of  poverty  and  hunger." 

Closely  akin  to  this  view  was  that  of  Barbour  of  Virginia,' 
who  claimed  that  the  manufacturer  has  no  source  of  revenue 
but  his  labor,  which  he  must  constantly  sell  to  a  master;  that 
not  his  own  will  but  the  will  of  his  master  was  the  rule  of  his 
conduct;  that  his  condition  was  one  of  servility  while  that  of 
the  agriculturist  is  one  of  independence ;  and  that  physically  the 
former  is  inferior.  lie  argued  that  the  interests  of  agriculture 
are  identified  with  those  of  the  community,  while  those  of  the 
manufacturer  are  not.  Why  should  a  class  be  created  in  society 
whose  interests  are  opposed  to  those  of  the  rest  of  society  t  We 
should  not  imitate  Europe.  Because  she  has  been  successful  in 
manufacturing  enterprise  is  no  reason  why  we,  with  our  com- 
paratively sparse  population,  should  attempt  to  follow  a  similar 
course. 

These  opinions  are  but  typical  expressions  of  the  views  of  those 
who  persistently  opposed  the  introduction  of  the  factory  system. 
Others  continued  to  argue  along  similar  lines.  In  1831  the 
popular  demonstrations  in  favor  of  protection  were,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  ascribed  to  undue  influence  exerted  by  protection- 
ists, while  the  condition  of  the  operatives  at  Lowell  and  else- 
where was  made  the  subject  of  attacks  upon  the  manufacturing 
system. 

Two  main  objections  thus  appear  against  manufacturing: 
first,  the  p<ffisibiUty  that  its  development  would  eventually 
cause  the  political  subordination  of  agriculture  and  of  commerce. 
In  this  field  of  activity  it  was  not  to  be  trusted  and  it  would 
attempt  to  tear  down  the  original  industries  of  the  nation.  It 
was  feared  that  the  laborers  would  be  dependent  upon  the  mas- 
ter manufacturer  to  such  an  extent  that  their  political  connec- 
tions would  also  reflect  their  employer's  views  instead  of  their 
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own.  It  was  claimed  that  the  men  would  be  driven  to  the  poUs 
and  forced  to  vote  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  their  masters, 
and  that  their  political  independence  would  be  sacrificed. 

The  other  objection  was  based  on  moral  grounds.  This  was 
oi^ed  at  the  very  outset  even  before  the  factory  system  was 
established.  Id  1803  artisans  and  manufactureis  of  Philadelphia 
were  suflBciently  agitated  over  the  charge  that  manufacturing 
industry  was  a  breeder  of  vice  vigorously  to  deny  it  in  their 
petition  to  Congress.  Furthermore  they  pointed  to  conditions 
in  Europe  where,  according  to  their  claim,  crime  was  far  more 
prevalent  in  commercial  than  in  manufacturing  towns.  Pro- 
tectionists defended  the  condition  of  the  factory  girls  and  at- 
tempted to  minimize  its  disagreeable  and  imwholeaome  features. 
Placed  upon  the  defensive,  they  refused  to  concede  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  factory  system.  Ag^n  in  1827  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  denied  that  rational  moral  grounds  for  objections  to 
manufactures  existed,  nor  would  he  admit  that  they  led  to  phys- 
ical deterioration,'  Pointing  to  Europe  he  said  that  the  most  en- 
lightened, opulent,  and  powerful  nations  there  had  the  greatest 
proportion  of  manufacturers  to  other  classes,  and  that  those 
countries  having  an  undue  predominance  of  agricultural  popu- 
lation were  the  poorest. 

The  struggle  against  the  factory  system  on  these  grounds 
virtually  ceased  before  1830  and  no  important  objections  to  the 
natural  growth  of  manufactures  were  urged.  Economic  condi- 
tions were  forcing' a  rapid  development  of  this  industry,  and  the 
formation  of  a  laboring  class  could  not  be  prevented.  It  be- 
came useless  to  struggle  ag^st  it.  The  best  that  could  be  hoped 
for  was  the  prevention  of  an  unnatural  increase  of  this  class 
by  removing  the  artificial  stimulations  to  industry.  Other 
grounds  than  moral  and  political  objections  then  necessarily 
became  the  bases  of  the  more  effective  lines  of  argument  against 
the  protective  tariff. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  tariff  controveTsies  the  fact 
of  high  wages  gave  the  protectionists  a  vast  amount  of  trouble. 
They  had  attempted  to  meet  the  difiBeulty  and  still  continued 

•  B#port  on  Finance,  OtS-tS,  390. 
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in  part  to  do  so  by  urging  the  advisability  of  employing  other 
than  the  ordinary  labor  engaged  in  the  principal  industries. 
This,  however,  did  not  suffice,  and  it  became  necessary  to  meet 
directly  the  contention  that  the  wages  of  American  labor  were 
BO  high  that  our  capital  could  not  compete  with  that  of  foreign 
countries.  Some  of  the  objections,  for  example,  made  by  free- 
traders to  the  system  were  enumerated  by  Matthew  Carey  as 
follows  :* 

The  demoralizing  effects  of  manufactures. 

Injurious  interference  with  commerce. 

High  rate  of  wages. 

Vacant  lands  ought  firat  to  be  settled. 

In  refutation  of  the  claim  that  the  price  of  labor  was  too  high 
to  permit  successful  manufacturing  in  the  United  States,  he 
urged  several  important  considerations:  first,  that  numerous 
branches  of  manufacturing,  in  which  manual  labor  alone  was 
employed,  had  in  consequence  of  public  patronage  arrived  at 
perfection  and  prospered  for  many  years;  e.  g.,  hats,  boots, 
shoes,  paper,  books,  etc.  Of  these  products  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  our  consumption  was  supplied  by  the  American  man- 
ufacturer, Sec(md,  that  even  if  labor  were  dear  the  objection 
would  not  apply  to  industries  which  employed  considerable  ma- 
chinery, especially  when  the  cheapness  and  advantage  of  our 
water  power  is  given  due  weight.  Third,  that  those  industries 
employing  the  most  machinery,  aided  by  cheap  labor  and  differ- 
ing least  from  industries  abroad  needed  protection.  Finally,  that 
the  wages  paid  in  England  were,  in  many  branches  of  industry, 
as  high  as  those  in  America.  In  this  connection  he  showed 
that  the  average  wages  of  journeymen  artisans  and  manufact- 
urers in  London  were  rated  at  thirty  shillings  per  week,  in  other 
English  towns  at  twenty-six  shillings,  and  that  boys  of  ten  years 
and  girls  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  could  almost  maintain 
themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  he  pointed  to  the  general  un- 
employment of  the  period,  to  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  people 
were  at  that  time,  (1821),  working  for  their  board  alone,  and  to 
the  enormous  increase  of  paupers  in  New  Tort  and  Philadel- 
phia. 
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These  were  formidable  objections  to  the  high-wage  argument 
of  the  free-trader,  but  they  were  exeeptionally  strong  and  effect- 
ive during  the  years  of  depression  and  up  to  the  year  1824 
when  the  tariff  was  revised  in  favor  of  protection.  During  the 
tariff  debate  of  1820  perhaps  the  greatest  objection  to  protec- 
tion, as  far  as  the  laboring  classes  were  concerned,  was  based 
on  the  moral  and  politicdl  grounds  of  opposition  already  men- 
tioned.  The  high  price  of  labor  was  made  less  prominent  than 
in  prosperous  times  although  protectioniBts  were  given  both 
horns  of  the  dilemma ;  that  if  wages  were  not  higher  here  than 
abroad  there  was  no  need  of  protection,  and  if  they  were  higher, 
then  other  industries  must  be  more  profitable. 

By  1824  the  tariff  question  had  become  more  prominent.  The 
West  was  solidly  in  favor  of  protection.  The  agricultural  inter- 
ests favored  it,  because  they  were  searching  for  a  market  for 
their  products,  and  the  home-market  argument  was  the  strongest 
one  that  could  be  urged.  TheSouth  had  become  strongly  free- 
trade  in  sentiment,  and  believed  that  protection  was  a  device 
to  enrich  the  North  at  her  expense.  New  England  waa  almost 
evenly  divided,  the  anti-tariff  men  having  a  small  majority.  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  were  quite  solidly  for  protection. 

The  importance  of  labor  now  began  to  assume  greater  propor- 
tions, as  is  natural  with  the  increase  of  the  laboring  class.  The- 
high  wages  paid  to  labor  again  became  the  subject  of  heated  con- 
troversy. An  increase  of  the  duty  on  iron  was  one  of  the  object* 
that  protectionists  sought.  Fuller  of  Kfasschusetts,  in  discussing' 
this  feature  of  the  proposed  bill,  claimed  that  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron  our  greatest  expense  was  for  labor,  that  no  improved  ma- 
chinery could  be  made  serviceable  as  a  substitute  for  labor, 
and  that  for  a  century  to  come  the  population  of  our  country 
could  not  reach  such  a  state  of  redundancy  as  materially  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  wages.^  Consequently  success  in  manufacturing 
enterprise  would  be  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

McDuffie  of  South  Carolina,  who  continued  to  figure  for  two 
decades  in  tariff  debates,  argued  that,  "In  all  those  manufactures 
which  principally  result  from  manual  labor;  such,  for  example, 
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aa  iron — the  high  price  of  labor  here,  which  is  the  most  conclusive 
evidence  of  our  prosperity,  renders  it  impossible  that  we  can 
maintain  a  competition  with  foreigners."*  Our  machinery,  he 
said,  was  inferior ;  our  capital  dearer ;  and  our  experiment  in  the 
cotton  industry  gave  little  evidence  of  the  value  of  protection. 
He  made  sport  of  the  alleged  unemployment  which  his  oppo- 
nents claimed  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  the  eoimtry.  All  the 
idlers  needed  to  do  was  to  "go  to  work."  It  was  ridiculous  to 
Bpeak  of  wages  at  12J^  cents  per  day.  Even  in  the  poorest 
portions  of  the  country,  he  would  guarantee  at  least  50  cents 
per  day.  It  was  not  distress  but  discontent  which  troubled  our 
people.  "The  admitted  fact  that  a  common  laborer  in  this 
country  receives  double  the  wages  that  a  common  laborer  in  the 
most  favored  nation  of  Europe  receives,  and  labors  little  more 
than  half  the  time,  conclusively  demonstrates  the  impolicy  of 
protecting  by  duties  those  manufactures  of  the  price  of  which 
labor  is  the  principal  constituent." 

Webster,  at  that  time  the  chief  representative  of  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  New  England,  in  a  powerful  speech  on  the 
tariff  touched  the  same  subject.  Speaking  of  the  alleged  exist- 
«ice  of  idle  hands,  he  said,  "The  price  of  labor  is  a  eoneluHiv.- 
and  unanswerable  argument  to  the  idea.  It  is  known  lo  be 
higher  with  us  than  in  any  other  civilized  state  and  this  is 
the  greatest  proof  of  all  proofs  of  general  happiness."'  Reply- 
ing to  the  statement  that  Swedish  serfs  make  iron  for  us  at 
seven  cents  a  day,  he  asked  whether  we  had  any  labor  in  this 
country  that  could  not  be  better  employed  than  in  a  business 
which  did  not  yield  the  laborer  more  than  seven  cents  a  day. 
The  real  question  was,  could  we  produce  the  article  in  a  meful 
state  at  the  same  cost  or  nearly  so.  The  manufacture  of  iron 
was  an  unproductive  business  and  we  were  not  poor  enough 
to  be  obliged  to  follow  it.  It  would  cost  us  precisely  what  we 
could  least  afford ;  that  is,  great  labor.  The  manual  l.ibor  <\i  a 
country  was  limited  and  could  not  be  suddenly  increased.  Ma- 
chinery would  do  something  to  supply  the  deficiency  but  it  waa 
quite  inadequate.    Should  we  buy  this  iron  and  let  our  laborers 
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earn  their  greater  reward  or  employ  our  labor  in  this  line  and 
tax  the  consumer  for  the  loss  sustained?  In  this  speech,  Web- 
ster struck  deeply  into  the  heart  of  the  protection  argument. 
He  pointed  out  the  economic  difficulties  in  the  way  of  successful 
manufacturing,  and  indicated  the  gain  which  would  result  from 
a  free-trade  policy. 

Barbour  spoke  in  a  similar  vein  and  declared  that  our  high 
wages  showed  that  other  pursuits  than  the  iron  industry  were 
more  profitable  if  manufactures  were  unable  to  pay  that  rate. 
High  wages,  if  business  continued,  meant  prosperity;  for  labor-  . 
ers  were  in  the  majority. 

An  argument  of  a  slightly  different  nature  was  that  urged 
by  Rankin.'  He  opposed  protection  to  manufactures,  one  of  hia 
objections  being  the  injury  that  would  be  indicted  on  laborers 
in  other  industries.  He  said  there  were  40,000  seamen,  and  that 
the  shipwrights,  boat  builders,  sail  makers,  chandlers,  etc.,  whose 
labor  depended  upon  prosperity  in  commerce  numbered  250,000 
or  290,000  iu  all.  The  interests  of  these  men  were  at  Bt^e. 
The  new  system,  even  according  to  the  speaker  and  with  its 
possibilities  greatly  exaggerated,  would  not  employ  more  than 
500,000  men.  Besides  this  a  loss  of  $7,000,000  of  revenue  would 
be  incurred.  Then  addressing  himself  to  the  causes  which  deter- 
mine the  rate  of  wages,  he  added:  "The  price  of  labor  is  gov- 
erned by  the  price  for  which  the  inferior  soil  can  be  cultivated, 
where  they  are  compelled  to  cultivate  such  soil.  The  American 
farmer  can,  with  the  same  labor,  grow  more  grain  than  the 
farmer  of  any  other  nation.  He  can  better  afford  to  pay 
from  20  to  50  per  cent,  on  goods  of  foreign  manufacture  than 
have  his  attention  directed  from  agriculture  to  domestic  manu- 
factures. This  state  of  things  will  pass  away,  when  our  popu- 
lation becomes  too  dense  to  be  supported  by  the  cultivation  of 
the  best  soil,  and  to  be  employed  in  commerce.  Whenever  that 
period  arrives,  we  are  then  and  not  until  then  prepared  for 
manufacturing. ' ' 

Williams  of  North  Carolina  and  Poinsett  both  pointed  to  the 
condition  of  the  English  laborer.*       The  effects  upon  him  of 
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manufacturing  were  extremely  deplorable.  Laborers  worked 
from  14  to  17  hoars  per  day.  Wages  were  low,  and  when  the 
laborers  were  thrown  out  of  employment  it  was  difficult  to  secure 
work  again  owing  to  the  division  of  labor  which  prevailed  and 
fitted  a  man  for  one  kind  of  work  only.  The  laborers  were 
limited  to  a  vegetable  diet  and  extremes  of  wealth  and  of  pov- 
erty were  being  produced  by  England's  tariff  laws.  The  poor, 
not  the  rich  should  be  protected! 

The  contest  was  not  confined  to  Congress,  but  the  tariff  was 
discussed  by  newspapers,  publicists,  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  academic  men.  In  argument  and  theory,  however,  they  did 
not  differ  from  the  discussions  in  Congress.  Thomas  Cooper  of 
South  Carolina  was  one  of  the  most  ai-dent  opponents  of  pro- 
tection. On  several  occasions  he  wrote  exhaustive  economic 
discussions  of  the  tariff  question  and  replied  in  full  vigor  to 
the  protectionist  arguments  based  on  high  wages  and  unem- 
ployment. 

Turning  to  the  protectionist  side  of  the  controversy,  we  find 
that  the  ailment  in  respect  to  labor  is  again  emphasized  and 
along  lines  similar  to  those  advocated  in  previous  tariff  debates. 
Matthew  Carey,  as  we  have  seen,  denied  the  existence  of  high 
wages  or  tried  to  minimize  their  effect,  but  he  did  not  favor  a 
reduction  of  wages.  However,  there  were  those  who  saw  in  the 
lower  prices  for  land  and  labor  during  the  period  of  great  de- 
pression, a  greater  opportunity  for  manufacturing  industry  to 
secure  a  foothold.  The  incentive  to  migrate  westward  was  less 
while  wages  were  at  a  lower  level  and  more  nearly  within  the 
ability  of  the  manufacturers  to  pay. 

Industry  had  rallied  since  the  years  1819-20.  Priees  were  bet- 
ter, and  wages  had  risen  again,  but  those  of  arfrieultural  labor 
had  gained  very  slowly.  A  writer"  in  1825  declared  that  the 
farmers  and  their  laborers  had  been  for  years  in  a  state  of  rain 
and  misery ;  only  a  single  year  had  elapsed  since  they  began  to 
emerge  from  this  state;  and  that  the  wages  of  the  agricultural 
laborer  were  yet  little  more  than  half  those  of  manufaeturiDg 
laborers.     Conditions  were  not  uniform  throughout  the  coun- 
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try.  Transportation  facilities  were  poor,  and  the  immobility  of 
labor  and  capital  made  distress  possible  in  parts  of  the  conntry 
while  prosperity  abounded  elsewhere.  Manufactures  had  made 
rapid  progress  in  eerta,in  sections.  The  indnstry  was  growing 
rapidly  in  New  England  and  in  some  of  the  middle  statea, 
especially  Pennsylvania.  Small  plants  too  had  been  established 
in  many  parts  of  the  West,  thus  furnishing  a  small  home  market 
for  the  farmer.  But  this  was  insufficient,  and  the  agricultural 
interests,  clamoring  for  a  home  market  by  means  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  domestic  manufactures,  stoutly  stood  for  a  higher 
tanff.  It  was  these  interests  which  carried  the  day  and  secured 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  1824. 

Clay  wM  the  most  powerful  representative  of  the  West  and 
of  the  home  market  idea,  but  had  to  face  all  points  of  contro- 
versy in  the  tariff  question.  He  emphasized  the  distress  and  pre- 
Tailing  hard  times,  especially  those  undergone  by  the  people 
of  the  West,  and  lamented  their  misfortunes.  In  answer  to  the 
high  wages  argument  usually  made  by  free-traders,  he  replied: 
"The  alleged  fact  of  high  wages  is  not  admitted.  The  truth  is, 
no  class  of  society  suffers  more  in  the  present  stagnation  of 
bminess  than  the  laboring  class.  That  is  a  necessary  effect  of 
the  depression  of  agriculture,  the  principal  business  of  the  com- 
monity.  The  wages  of  able  bodied  men  vary  from  $5  to  $8 
per  month,  and  such  has  been  the  want  of  employment  in  some 
parts  of  the  Union,  that  instances  have  not  been  infrequent  of 
men  working  merely  for  the  means  of  present  subsistence.  If  the 
fact  were  true  that  the  wages  of  labor  are  high,  I  deny  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  argument  founded  upon  it.  The  argument  aa- 
somes  that  natural  labor  is  the  principal  element  in  the  business 
of  manufacturing.  Inventions  and  machinery  have  produced 
a  new  era  in  the  last  few  years.""  He  admitted  that  formerly 
the  argument  had  great  weight,  but  with  the  tremendous  ad- 
vance in  the  line  of  new  machinery,  labor  had  lost  its  former  im- 
portance as  an  item  of  cost.  Therefore  the  contention  of  his 
opponents  had  little  value  at  the  present  time. 

Wood  of  New  York  claimed  that  hands  in  sufficient  number 
could  be  fonnd  to  fill  the  establishments  that  would  be  erected 

"  Ann.  of  Cong..  481 1973. 
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for  some  time  to  eome,  and  that  the  iiumber  would  increase  as 
they  would  be  required  for  new  enipJoyment."  In  addition  to 
this  expression  of  optimism,  however,  he  argued  that  the  price 
of  labor  was  relative,  that  it  must  be  considered  in  proportion 
to  the  compensatioD  obtained  for  other  employments,  and  that 
the  advent  of  machinery  had  done  away  with  most  of  the  differ- 
ence. The  additional  price  of  goods  would,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  be  an  advantage  for  the  manufacturer  merely.  The  farmer 
would  get  part  of  the  benefit  in  higher  prices  for  the  raw 
material,  the  laborer  in  higher  wages  and  the  manufacturer 
would  get  ordinary  profits  only. 

Even  Benton,  from  beyond  the  Itlississippi — a  friend  of  the 
home  market  idea — urged  the  development  of  manufactures  and 
saw  no  danger  in  it  for  the  American  workingman,'*  Clay  had 
in  1820  spoken  of  the  disinclination  of  many  to  emigrate  to  the 
West,  and  of  the  field  this  fact  offered  in  the  East  for  manu- 
facturing industry.  Benton's  argument  differed  from  this  but 
had  a  similar  end  in  view.  He  contended  that  too  la^e  a  pro- 
portim  of  our  population  was  employed  in  agriculture ;  that  a 
surplus  of  agricultural  products  existed;  that  no  market  for 
these  goods  was  forthcoming;  that  manufacturing  bad  advan- 
tages here;  and  that  attending  circumstances  were  such  as  to 
save  us  from  the  demoralizing  effects  occasioned  by  similar 
establishments  elsewhere.  In  other  words,  Benton  pointed  out 
the  need  of  the  growth  of  a  uianufaeturing  population,  or  labor- 
ing class,  but  depreciated  the  moral  degradation  which  the  op- 
ponents of  protection  asserted  would  necessarily  accompany 
an  extensive  manufacturing  system.  On  the  other  hand,  eastern 
men  quite  naturally  and  logically  exaggerated  the  disadvantages 
of  migration  to  the  wilderness,  while  hoping  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  manufacturing  system  to  prevent  the  continued  exodus 
from  the  East. 

Protectionists  furthermore  emphasized  the  argument  of  un- 
employment wherever  possible.  The  affected  regions  were  wont 
to  place  stress  upon  this  point.  Factory  districts  which  had  not 
yet  completely  recovered  cried  out  for  aid.    The  tariff  men  of 
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Philadelphia  again  pointed  out  the  need  of  protection,  after 
calling  attention  to  closed  factories  and  uaemployed  labor. 
."Weavers  in  New  York  protested  against  the  importation  of 
British  goods,  and  the  mecbanies  of  the  larger  cities  demanded 
a  greater  degree  of  protection." 

The  foregoing  brief  review  of  the  principal  arguments  made 
in  1824  and  previously  in  relation  to  the  labor  side  of  the  tariff 
controversy,  will  ser\'e  to  indicate  the  general  nature  of  the 
problem,  the  economic  conditions  which  obtained,  and  the  points 
of  departure  for  the  subsequent  development  of  the  positions  of 
the  contending  parties.  It  should  be  noted  that  free-traders  had 
elaborated  the  following  arguments: 

1.  The  high  wages  paid  in  America  preclude  success  in  manu- 
facturing industry. 

2.  The  rate  of  wages  is  determined  by  the  possible  earnings 
of  our  western  lands. 

3.  The  application  of  highly  paid  labor  to  manufactures  is 
an  added  coat  to  the  consumer. 

4.  Our  deficiency  in  machinery  is  too  great  a  disadvantage  to 
justify  protective  measures. 

5.  With  the  increase  of  population,  according  to  the  principles 
of  Malthiisianisni,  wages  will  eventually  decline  and  then  iiiauu- 
facturing  can  be  successfully  carried  on. 

6.  The  factory  life  of  English  workmen  has  made  them  a 
menace  morally  and  politically,  has  injured  them  physically, 
and  caused  them  to  lead  a  wretched  existence.  America  should 
not  desire  the  addition  of  a  similar  population. 

7.  The  interests  of  laborers  in  other  industries  shojild  not  be 
sacrificed  in  order  to  introduce  a  new  industry. 

8.  The  West  offers  a  more  inviting  and  profitable  field  for  our 
workmen  and  as  long  as  vacant  lands  exist  the  idea  of  consider- 
able unemployment  is  absurd.  There  is,  or  can  be,  no  lai^e  idle 
population. 

On  the  other  hand  the  contentions  of  proteetionista  may  be 
briefly  summarized  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  Manufacturing  industry  can  secure  considerable  labor  force 

"  HfMast«r,  Hlitorv  at  the  People  of  tht  Vnittd  Btatet,  Ri  S5. 
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through  the  employment  of  women,  childreD,  and  such  labor  as 
can  turn  from  its  regular  employment  during  periods  of  inter- 
mission. This  argument  was  urged  by  Hamilton,  Matthew 
Carey  and  others. 

2.  The  rate  of  wages  in  America  is  not  so  high  as  is  commonly 
assumed.     When  compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  dif- 
ference is  not  so  great. 
"^   3.  Our  rapid  advancement   in   the  perfection   of  machinery 
minimizes  the  influence  of  high  wages. 

4.  A  large  number  of  American  workmen  are  out  of  employ-  . 
ment.     A  higher  tariff  would  secure  work  for  them. 

5.  Manufactures  would  give  employment  to  persons  who  dis- 
liked to  migrate  westward. 

6.  A  large  number  of  foreign  immigrants,  possessing  skill  of 
various  sorts,  would  be  attracted  to  our  shores,  and  they  would 
assist  in  developing  and  diversifying  American  industry. 

7.  The  transition  of  labor  from  agriculture  to  manufacturing 
would  increase  our  home  market  and  enhance  our  general  pros- 
perity. 

'^-^;         y^:'--\  ■-To..../'. 

r.^.Ui  ^-i.. ./;■■<'■•  ■■■• 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  LABOR  ARGUMENT 
AFTER  1824 

The  early  protection  period  was  preeminently  the  one  during 
which  protection  to  capital  was  both  the  actual  and  ostensible 
purpose  of  tariff  legislation.  Labor  interests  were  involved  nut 
they  influenced  the  current  of  events  very  little.  They  were 
passive  factors  subject  to  legislation,  not  active  forces  determin- 
ing it.  The  tariff  discussions  ending  with  the  Compromise  of 
1833,  which  concluded  active  controversy  for  a  period,  however, 
gave  increasing  attention  to  this  phase  of  the  subject. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  third  decade  of  the  century  the  public 
land  question  became  increasingly  involved  in  our  tariff  dis- 
cussions. The  Foote  Resolution  was  an  incident  showing  the 
connection  between  the  two  problems.  The  struggle  of  the 
western  states  for  economic  and  political  power  had  important 
bearings.  Their  increasing  fight  for  preemption  laws  and  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  lands  was  a  significant  fact.  The 
"West  grew  with  tremendous  rapidity,  however,  before  these 
favors  were  granted;  and  drew  a  large  part  of  its  rapidly  in- 
creasing population  from  New  England  and  other  eastern  states. 
The  latter  were  compelled  to  content  themselves  witli  a  com- 
papatively  slow  growth  and  they  began  to  see  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era  when  political  predominance  should  be  wrested  from 
them  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  states  of  the  West.  Manu- 
factures had  made  remarkable  strides  in  the  East,  still  the  op- 
portunities of  the  West  lured  men  away.  The  labor  supply  was 
deserting  the  factory  for  the  farm.  The  eastern  states  were 
quite  solidly  opposed  to  the  legislation  in  respect  to  public  lands 
favored  by  the  western  states.  The  latter  were  gaining  too  fast 
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in  population.  By  1820  Ohio  had  outstripped  ilasHaelmsptts. 
During  the  following  decade  the  Korth  Atlantic  states  gained 
27.5  per  cent,  but  the  North  Central  states  86.5  per  cent.  The 
New  England  states  and  New  Jersey  were  slowly  lagging  be- 
hind. The  South  Atlantic  states  likewise  were  growing  slowly. 
Hence  to  prevent  the  eastern  states  from  becoming  eclipsed,  it 
was  found  necessary  for  them  to  hold  their  population.  The 
manufacturing  stat^  believed  the  tariff  would  accomplish  this 
end. 

No  one  has  stated  this  position  more  frankly  than  the  ardent 
protectionist,  Mr.  Rush,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whom  we 
have  already  quoted.  In  his  Annual  Report  (1827)  he  says;^ 
"The  ratio  of  capital  to  population  should  if  possible  be  kept 
on  the  increase.  When  this  takes  place  the  demand  and  com- 
pensation for  labor  will  be  proportionately  increased  and  the 
condition  of  the  numerous  classes  of  the  community  become  im- 
proved. .  .  .  The  manner  in  which  the  remote  lands  of 
the  United  States  are  selling  and  settling,  whilst  it  may  possibly 
tend  to  increase  more  quickly  the  aggregate  population  of  the 
country  and  the  mere  means  of  subsistence,  does  not  increase 
capital  in  the  same  proportion.  The  creation  of  capital  is  re- 
tarded rather  than  accelerated  by  the  diffusion  of  a  thin  popu- 
lation over  a  great  surface  of  soil.  The  further  encouragem«it 
of  manufactures  by  legislative  means  would  be  but  a  counter- 
balance and  at  most  a  partial  one  to  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture by  legislative  means,  standing  out  in  the  very  terms 
upon  which  the  public  lands  are  sold." 

As  august  a  body  of  men  a^  those  composing  the  Convention 
of  Friends  of  American  Industry  held  at  New  Tork  in  1831 
dared  to  give  expression  to  similar  sentiments.  In  their  mem- 
orial to  Congress  they  expressly  stated  that  the  establishment 
of  domestic  manufactures  had  the  effect  of  restraining  emigra- 
tion from  the  settled  to  the  unsettled  parts  of  the  country ;  that 
a  protective  policy  would  enable  men  to  invest  their  capital  and 
labor  in  manufactures  at  home  instead  of  being  compelled  to 
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emigrate  and  to  occupy  themselves  in  clearing  land;  that  the 
tide  of  emigration  would  be  checked  throughout  the  settled  parts 
of  the  Union  and  the  population  become  more  consolidated. 
At  the  same  time  they  declared  themselves  as  not  opposed  to  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  West,  and  that  the  pursuit  of 
agriculture  alone  was  not  conducive  to  the  greatest  prosperity. 
Besides  there  were  other  disadvantages  to  the  people  of  the 
western  states  if  their  industry  should  remain  undiver^ified. 
The  same  ideas  took  form  and  received  expression  in  Congress 
itself.  The  real  animus  of  the  argument,  however,  was  more 
hostile  to  the  West  than  appears  upon  the  surface. 

The  dispersion  of  our  population  was  regarded  as  mischievous 
because  it  tended  to  weaken  the  East  and  add  to  the  growth  and 
power  of  the  West.  A  protective  policy  which  would  equalize 
conditions  so  as  to  enable  the  eastern  manufacturer  to  pay  the 
wages  demanded  by  the  laborer,  who  would  otherwise  go  West, 
received  the  strong  adherence  of  the  states  principally  affected. 
No  wonder  then  that  eastern  protectionists  were  largely  opposed 
to  a  liberal  land  policy,  and  that  the  latter  drew  upon  the  free- 
traders for  much  of  the  support  it  received. 

This  effort  to  swell  the  laboring  population  of  the  manufact- 
uring states  so  as  to  permit  the  rapid  growth  of  industry  there, 
aroused  the  anger  of  western  men.  Anxious  to  develop  their 
states,  they  looked  with  disfavor  upon  the  retardation  of  emi- 
gration. Benton,  who  in  1824  had  made  an  appeal  for  the  lab- 
oring classes;  who  had  stated  that  the  laborer  should  receive 
a  reasonable  price  for  his  labor  and  be  enabled  to  procure  the 
comforts  of  life  and  to  educate  his  family;  and  who  had  con- 
ceded the  disinclination  of  many  to  migrate  to  the  unsettled 
portions  of  the  country,  now  attacked  the  motives  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  protectionists  who  uttered  sentiments  such  as  those 
expressed  above.  He  was  opposed  to  methods  which  would  pre- 
vent the  free  development  of  the  West.  Benton's  attitude  was 
a  typical  one,  and  western  men,  although  the  majority  still  re- 
mained protectionists,  began  to  analyze  the  sectional  aspects  of 
the  tariff  question  more  closely.  They  were  especially  con- 
cerned with  the  disposal  of  our  labor  supply  and  while  eastern 
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manufacturers  were  desirous  of  retaining  it,  the  western  men, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  anxious  to  attract  it  to  the  fertile  lands 
of  the  new  states. 

The  intrusion  of  this  phase  of  the  tariff  controversy  indicates 
in  a  measure  the  straits  in  which  manufacturers  found  them- 
selves at  the  time  of  the  tariff  of  1828  and  1832.  Jl&ny  of  them 
were  under  the  necessity  of  reducing  wages  or  shutting  down 
their  establishments  unless  timely  proteetivq  duties  came  t* 
their  support.  This  pressure,  in  part,  intensified  opposition 
to  western  emigration,  for  the  latter  only  accentuated  the  diffi- 
culties. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  protection  continued  to  de- 
velop along  the  lines  already  indicated,  although  signs  of  change 
began  to  appear.  The  hope  of  protectionists  that  their  policy 
would  continue  to  attract  Immigrants  still  possessed  vitality. 
Madison  believed  this  to  be  a  strong  point  and  expressed  him- 
self to  that  effect.  After  declaring  that  protection  called  labor 
from  the  more  to  the  less  profitable  industry,  he  remarked: 
"It  loses  that  character  in  proportion  to  the  effect  of  the  en- 
couragement of  attracting  skillful  laborers  from  abroad.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  has  already  taken  place  among  ourselves  and 
much  more  of  it  is  in  prospect.  It  appears,  indeed,  from  the 
general  history  of  manufacturing  industrj',  that  the  prompt 
and  successful  introduction  of  it  in  new  situations  has  been  the 
result  of  emigrating  from  countries  in  which  manufactures  had 
gradually  grown  up  to  a  prosperous  state.'"  He  then  instanced 
the  migration  from  Greece  to  Italy,  from  Italy  to  Spain,  and 
from  Flanders  to  England  as  proofs  of  his  assertion.  Even  the 
Free-trade  C!onvention  of  1831  spoke  of  "the  inducement  it 
(protection)  may  have  afforded  to  some  skillful  artists  and 
operatives  to  emigrate." 

Protectionists  resented  the  term  "restrietionists"  applied  to 
them,  and  naturally  so  when  one  considers  their  attempt  to 
utilize  a  greater  labor  force  than  would  otherwise  be  employed. 
In  this  connection  the  results  which  the  textile  industries  secured 
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were  still  advanced  as  weighty  arguments.  The  Free-trade  Con- 
tention waa  forced  to  take  cognizance  of  this  fact  also  and  in 
its  memorial  said;*  "We  are  told  .  .  .  that  the  restrictive 
E;y6tem  is  intended  to  bring  into  action  a  quantity  of  labor  be- 
yond what  was  previouely  aetually  put  forth.  That  immedi- 
ately employed  in  the  protected  branches  is  shown,  by  the  re- 
sult, to  be  on  the  contrary  generally  less  productive  than  if 
applied  to  other  pursuits.  Yet  there  is  an  exception,  which  in 
some  branches  seems  to  alleviate  the  evil.  The  female  labor  em- 
ployed in  the  cotton  and  woolen  manufactures,  appears  from 
the  rate  of  their  wages  to  be  more  productive  than  if  applied  to 
the  ordinary  occupations  of  women." 

The  special  attention  given  to  the  subject  of  wool  and  woolens 
by  Congress  and  the  country  at  lar^e  in  1827,  1828,  and  1832 ; 
and  the  diiBculties  which  many  cotton  and  woolen  manufactories 
experienced,  continued  to  place  emphasis  upon  the  employment 
of  women.  Frequent  charges,  however,  were  made  against  this 
class  of  labor.  Its  weak  points  were  constantly  subjected  to  at- 
tack. Home  was  said  to  be  the  place  for  the  "tender  female." 
Girls  should  find  employment  in  the  dairy,  kitchen,  or  on  the 
farm.  Factory  life  was  uncertain.  The  operatives  may  be  sud- 
denly turned  out  of  employment.  The  girls  were  held  luider 
strict  subordination  and  helplessness.  Arguments  of  this  kind 
were  indefinitely  multiplied  and  had  to  be  met  by  counter  as- 
sertions from  friends  of  manufacturing  industry."  The  bright 
side  of  life  at  Lowell,  indeed,  made  a  profound  impression. 
Foreigners  such  as  Harriet  Martineau,  'WHliam  Scoresby,  and 
even  Charles  Dickens,  who  visited  the  mills,  gave  favorable  ac- 
counts of  our  factor^'  life.  President  Jackson,  who  was  invited 
to  Lowell,  found  it  in  gala  attire  and  went  away  well  pleased. 
The  dark  side,  however,  was  a  menacing  one  and  the  struggle 
of  the  cotton  operatives  waa  one  of  the  incipient  moves  of 
American  labor  for  a  higher  standard  of  life.  This  was  to  be 
reflected  presently  in  the  new  turn  which  our  tariff  discussions 
began  to  take. 
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Free-tradeis  continued  to  attack  the  argument  on  unemploy- 
ment and  to  emphasize  the  high  rate  of  wages.  It  was  argued 
that  wages  would  have  fallen  if  many  had  been  unemployed, 
but  that  wages  were  as  high  as  formerly.  Raguet  admitted  that 
there  was  some  idleness  in  the  cities  where  the  new  influx  ol 
foreigners  was  being  felt."  Time  was  required  to  distribute 
them,  and  meanwhile  some  of  them  were  idle.  Employment  at 
moderate  wages,  however,  could  always  be  secured  on  farms, 
turnpikes,  and  canals,  while  permanent  want  of  employment 
could  not  exist  when  tens  of  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  land 
could  be  had  for  $1.25  per  acre.  Agriculture  could  not  be  over- 
done. Any  concession  of  idleness,  however,  gave  the  protec- 
tionists additional  ground  for  their  contentions. 

During  the  period  of  1827-1833  the  causes  determining  the 
wages  of  labor  were  more  carefully  analyzed,  the  eflEeet  of  pro- 
tection upon  the  rate  of  wages  was  discussed,  and  the  interests 
of  the  consumer  were  emphasized.  In  discussing  the  wages  of 
workmen,  one  writer  says:  "Tariffs  and  monopolies  cannot 
help  them  since  their  wages  are  regulated  by  the  average  rates 
of  other  labor  which  they  must  have  whether  their  employera 
make  or  lose.'"  The  wage-earner  is  not  benefited  by  the  Amer- 
ican system;  the  proprietors  alone  gather  the  advantage.  Here 
we  have  pointed  out  the  relation  between  the  labor  engaged  in 
different  professions  and  the  cause  of  an  average  rate  of  wages. 
Barbour  in  1824  had  clearly  indicated  the  primary  cause  de- 
termining wages  in  America,  but  he  overlooked  the  accidental 
elements  or  disturbing  factors  which  protectionists  emphasized. 
Gallatin,  seven  years  later,  went  a  step  further  and  said: 
"Wages  are  one  of  the  elements  of  the  price  of  commodities, 
and  if  higher  in'  a  country  which  nevertheless  affords  certain 
commodities  at  a  less  price  than  the  country  where  the  wages 
are  lower,  there  must  be  a  difference  in  climate,  soil,  skill,  or 
some  other  circumstance  which  produces  that  result.  But  in 
each  country  the  price  is  determined  either  by  its  produetive- 

■    'Free-Trade  Advocate.  Ii3.     Jao.  8.  1829. 

I  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Ctttxent  of  Bolton  and  Viotnitv  oppo«ea  to  9 
Further  Inoreaae  of  Dutttt  oa  Imftortatlofu,  133.     BoatiHl.     182T. 
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ness  or  by  the  proportion  between  demand  and  supply  in  that 
country,  and  in  no  manner  whatever  by  what  may  be  that  pro- 
ductiveness or  that  proportion  in  any  other  country,  whether 
there  ia  or  there  is  not  an  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. .  .  The  price  of  labor  is  in  each  regulated  ex- 
clusively by  the  respective  proportion  of  supply  and  demand 
and  the  state  of  society."* 

Strong  as  was  this  argument  theoretically,  it  failed  to  meet 
the  entire  situation.  In  the  East  the  labor  problem  was  be- 
coming an  important  one.  It  presented  three  phases.  A  large 
part  of  the  factory  operatives  consisted  of  persons  who  would 
otherwise  probably  have  remained  unemployed,  and,  according 
to  Newman,  received  a  lower  wage  than  the  average  paid  to  me- 
chanics.* Again  after  1830,  immigration  became  more  impor- 
tant, the  number  of  foreigners  entehng  that  year  being  23,322, 
while  that  for  1832  was  60,482,  against  only  10,199  in'  1825. 
Lastly,  the  East  was  desirous  of  retaining  its  male  manual  labor 
force,  but  recognized  the  necessity  of  paying  good  wages  in 
order  to  succeed  in  this  attempt. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  low  price  of  cotton  between  1830  and 
1840  increased  the  activity  of  the  South  against  the  tariff  and 
caused  it  to  examine  more  closely  into  the  effect  of  protection 
upon  the  northern  states.  These  facts  tended  to  confuse  the 
arguments  of  free-traders  on  wages  and  labor,  especially  when 
theories  were  abandoned  and  the  concrete  conditions  were  dis- 
cussed. Consequently  free-traders  were  not  united  as  to  the 
effect  of  protection  on  wages.  John  Bell,"  in  1832,  speaking 
of  the  South  and  Southwest  said  that  these  regions  secured  none 
of  the  benefits  of  protection  either  in  higher  wages  or  profits, 
but  had  to  pay  enhanced  prices  for  the  goods  they  bought  from 
the  tariff  states.  Another  anti-tariff  writer^'  (1828)  said  that 
a  protective  tariff  had  a  necessary  tendency  to  increase  the  price 
of  labor  generally,  and  also  that  of  every  article  in  proportion  aa 
it  was  the  fruit  of  labor.     Dew  in  maintaining  that  restriction 

'Memorial  of  Free-Trade  ConvetkHlm,  1831,  31-J. 
•NewmiiD,  S.  P.,  Blementt  of  Poetical  Boonemv,  1H8. 
"Cong.  Debate$,  8i  41. 
*'  T^  American  Syetem.     Nathao  Hale's  i>rw«,  1828. 
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prevented  a  fall  of  profits  and  retarded  emigration,  really  ad- 
mitted that  it  increased  the  nominal  wages  of  l^or.  McDuffie, 
in  1830,  said  that  the  price  of  labor  had  fallen  in  the  South  but 
in  the  North,  including  all  pursuits,  had  advanced  during  the 
preceding  thirty  years.  Two  years  later  HajTie  exclaimed, 
"How  can  protection  diminish  the  cost  of  production!  What 
are  the  elements  of  price?  Are  they  not  the  cost  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial— the  wages  of  labor — and  the  interest  of  capital,  and  how 
ean  these  be  lessened  by  a  tax  on  the  article^'"'  In  fact  he  and 
many  other  southern  men  held  that  the  North  was  securing  an 
advantage  in  prosperity  at  the  expense  of  the  South,  and  that 
the  high  remuneration  of  northern  labor  was  largely  paid  for 
indirectly  by  the  southern  people.  Other  free-traders  held  sim- 
ilar views,  but  those  of  the  North  adhered  principally  to  the 
theories  of  Gallatin  and  those  formerly  held  by  Webster,  who 
was  now  being  quoted  far  and  wide  by  the  opponents  of  pro- 
tection. 

The  interests  of  the  laborer  were  being  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  consumer,  but  to  a  comparatively  small  de- 
gree only  from  that  of  a  separate  class  demanding  attention. 
The  effect  of  protection  upon  the  consumer  was  the  chief  con- 
sideration employed  by  free-traders  in  reply  to  the  protection- 
ists' empha-sis  upon  the  importance  of  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
ducer. The  phrase  "taxing  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few" 
was  current  from  the  beginning  of  active  tariff  controversy;  so 
with  the  charge  that  protection  increased  prices.  The  term 
"laboring  class"  was  used  very  loosely,  but  McDuffie  in  1824, 
with  more  precision  declared  that  the  laboring  class  would  be 
sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  the  capitalists  and  that  the  question 
lay  between  those  who  produce  more  than  they  consume  of  the 
articles  subject  to  duty  and  those  who  buy  the  surplus  produc- 
tion." Writers  and  speakers  furthermore  declared  that  the 
American  system  robbed  the  laboring  classes  for  the  benefit  of 
the  idle  and  taxed  the  poor  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich,"    The 

'■  Cong.  Dtbott*,  81  92. 

"  j™.  of  Cone.,  43.  2421. 

"  Banner  0/  Ifte  OimttUnUon,  2i  3S  S. 
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Free-trade  Convention  of  1831,  however,  less  moved  by  dema- 
gogues or  by  the  excesses  of  southern  opinion,  dispassionately 
discussed  the  question  in  the  following  manner:  "It  is  clear 
that  the  mechanic  who  pays  twenty  dollars  more  for  the  im- 
plements of  his  trade,  the  necessary  clothing  of  his  family,  and 
the  sugar  it  consumes,  must  either  enhance  the  price  of  the 
products  of  his  industry  in  the  same  proportion,  or  receive 
so  much  less  for  his  labor.  The  nominal  wages,  of  the  journey- 
men and  of  the  laborer,  do  uow  remain  the  same,  whilst  the 
true  price  of  their  labor,  the  compensation  they  actually  receive, 
has  been  lessened  to  an  amount  precisely  equal  to  the  enhanced 
price  of  the  necessary  articles  they  must  purchase.""* 

The  distinction  between  the  real  and  nominal  price  of  labor 
is  clearly  brought  out  in  this  extract  and  also  the  bearing  of 
higher  prices  upon  the  wages  of  the  labor  not  engaged  in  an 
industry  receiving  protection.  On  the  other  hand,  coming  from 
the  laboring  man  himself,  we  have  a  severe  armignment  of  the 
protective  system  as  then  in  operation.  Writing  to  the  chair- 
man of  a  meeting  of  working  men  in  Boston,  Seth  Luther,  for- 
merly a  carpenter,  said  that  manufacturers  had  called  him 
spy,  agitator,  etc.,  that  he  had  exposed  the  unrighteousness  of 
those  who  imported  foreign  wool  to  reduce  the  price  of  wool  to 
our  farmers ;  foreign  workmen  to  cut  down  the  wages  of  Amer- 
ican citizens;  and  foreign  machinery  to  throw  our  own  machin- 
ists out  of  employment;  and  who  still  pretended  to  support 
Ameriean  industry.'*  Such  .sentiments  v/,ere  followed  in  1837 
by  petitions  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  of  the  labor- 
ing class  and  poor  of  Boston  for  a  repeal  of  the  duty  on  coal, 
and  from  the  inhabitants  of  other  towns  for  similar  relief." 
The  Senate  coimnittee  on  manufactures  in  a  report  of  that  year 
admitted  the  high  price  of  American  labor  but  claimed  in  ad- 
dition that  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  protection  falls 
almost  entirely  upon  the  poorer  classes.  These  facts  and  argu- 
ments are  typical  of  this  transition  period.    They  show  the  in- 

"  ifnnoriol  la  Congre»i,  49. 
"Addrrgt  to  WarHHpmrn,  4. 
"Uth  Cong,,  tnd  Sc'».;  Sen.  Doc«..  2i  No.   102. 
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fluence  of  a  one-sided  soathem  opinion  upon  the  labor  phase  of 
tariff  controversy.  The  effect  of  agitation  by  tariff  reformers 
of  the  North  is  likewise  important  and  leads  to  a  maturer  con- 
Bideration  of  the  theoretical  aspects  of  the  question.  The  in- 
creasing importance  of  the  laboring  class  in  politics  adds  to  the 
current  confusion  which  is  only  to  be  cleared  away  by  antag- 
onism to  the  newly  developing  theory  of  protectionists  in  re- 
spect to  pauper  labor. 

Turning  now  to  the  growth  of  protectionist  doctrine  after 
1824,  we  find  that  an  important  evolution  is  taking  place.  Our 
manufacturers  are  still  contending  with  certain  disadvantages, 
among  them,  the  high  price  of  labor.  Woolen  manufacturers 
during  1827  and  1828  were  especially  discontented  and  asked  for 
higher  duties  on  woolen  goods.  The  Harrisburg  convention  of 
the  former  year  took  the  position  that  a  nation  whose  labor  was 
dear  could  not  without  ruin  carry  on  commerce  with  one  whose 
labor  was  cheap.  Machine  industry,  however,  was  making  rapid 
progress,  and  10,020  patents  were  issued  between  1790  and  1836, 
Under  such  conditions  the  more  eager  and  optimistic  protec- 
tionists agreed  with  Rush  in  his  annual  report  of  1827  that: 
"The  time  has  passed  when  objections  might  be  made  to  manu- 
factures from  the  limited  amoimt  of  our  population  and  the 
deamess  of  labor.  Population  in  many  parts  of  the  Union  is 
sufficient  for  any  operations  of  manual  labor,  while  science  by 
applying  its  inventions  to  this  kind  of  labor  has  abridged  its 
expensiveness.'"*  In  Congress  protectionists  were  wont  to  take 
a  similar  view.  Toung'*  of  R.  1.  admitted  that  there  were  con- 
siderable differences  in  the  case  of  the  wages  here  and  abroad 
of  agriculturists,  mechanics,  sailors,  etc.,  but  that  foremen  and 
overseers  were  paid  higher  wages  in  Eugland  and  that  we  em- 
ployed proportionately  more  women  and  children.  Moderate 
protectionists,  such  as  Professor  Newman  of  Bowdoin  College, 
advanced  the  same  argument  and  even  the  free-trader  Raguet 
said  that  the  wages  paid  to  cotton  and  woolen  employees  could 
not  be  so  high  as  that  paid  in  certain  other  lines  because  less 

"Report*  of  Ftaanre,  J81S-28.  399. 

■•  Conp.  Debatft,  Oi  900.  . 
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manual  labor,  skill,  and  intellect  were  required  and  the  num- 
ber of  competitors  would  be  greater.  Everett  and  Davis  of 
Massachusetts  both  began  to  minimize  the  wage  difficulty  but 
soon  advanced  to  firmer  ground.  That  the  argument  relative 
to  the  comparative  deamess  of  American  labor  was  not  dead  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  1837  free-traders  still  referred  to 
it,  and  occasionally  protectioniste  did  likewise.  As  late  as  1840 
the  anachronistic  Governor  Ellsworth  of  Connecticut  declared 
that  unless  the  eastern  stat^  could  sustain  themselves  by  their 
manufactures  they  were  destined  ere  long  to  lose  their  impor- 
tance; that  he  did  not  believe  that  wages  could  be  much  reduced 
even  if  attempts  were  made ;  that  the  laborers  would  otherwise 
go  West;  and  finally  that  we  had  not  really  suffered  from  high 
prices  and  wages. 

This  species  of  argument  had  lost  its  weight  by  this  time. 
Powerful  as  it  had  been  once,  it  was  always  a  negative  argument 
as  far  as  labor  was  concerned.  It  was  urged  to  prove  the  need  of 
protection  to  capital  and  offered  nothing  directly  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  laboring  class.  It  is  to  the  positive  side  of  the  labor 
argument  therefore  that  attention  must  be  turned  in  order  to 
understand  the  growth  and  evolution  of  the  later  doctrine.  The 
■necessarily  increasing  concern  for  the  laborer  and  the  theories 
relating  to  him  prompted  the  development  which  culminated 
in  the  present  high  wage  doctrine. 

Protectionists  continued  to  exploit  the  subject  of  unemploy- 
ment to  a  considerable  extent."  In  1830  Raguet  said,  "The 
doctrine  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  a  vast  number  of 
persons  who  can  not  procure  employment  has  long  been  a  favor- 
ite one  with  the  restrictive  party."  Similarly  he  quoted  Clay 
as  claiming  that  protection  was  invaluable  to  the  laboring 
classes  because  it  increased  and  multiplied  the  demands  for  their 
industry  and  gave  them  an  option  of  employments.  Clay  did, 
indeed,  frequently  refer  to  the  subject  of  distress  and  later 
(1832)  maintained  that  protection  extended  to  almost  every 
mechanical  art.  As  a  western  man,  however,  he  took  the  sub- 
ject of  labor  less  seriously. 

"  PHndplei  of  Free-Traae,  46. 
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Niles  pointed  out  the  supposed  value  of  protection  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "The  nature  and  tendency  of  the  American 
Bystem  is  to  encourage  the  laboring  people,  the  free  men  and 
the  free  women  of  the  United  States,  and  by  rendering  the 
means  of  subsistence  more  certain  to  promote  marriages,  and  to 
relieve  the  fear  of  the  poor  because  of  increase  in  their  fam- 
iUes."*^ 

Young  showed  that  wages  for  laborers  on  the  wharves  were 
as  high  in  1832  as  in  1816,  and  miaintained  that  the  American 
system  benefited  northern  labor.  Sprague**  in  the  same  year 
argued  that  in  every  tariff  adjustment,  primary  regard  should 
be  had  for  the  interests  of  the  laboring  classes  of  the  community 
and  that  two  problems  arose  in  that  connection ;  first,  the  giving 
of  employment  to  those  who  would  be  without  it  otherwise; 
■second,  the  problem  of  how  to  make  labor  more  productive  and 
profitable.  That  system,  he  said,  was  best  which  gave  to  labor 
the  greatest  amotmt  of  comforts  and  conveniences.  Robbins  of 
Rhode  Island"'  made  an  appeal  for  manufactures,  claiming  that 
they  made  a  demand  for  labor  and  resulted  in  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  laboring  classes.  Evans,"'  a  New  England  congress- 
man, devoted  a  large  part  of  his  speech  to  the  subject  of  labor. 
Protectionists  had  become  alive  not  only  to  the  bright  side,  but  also 
to  the  oppressions  of  English  factory  life.  He  said  that  these  op- 
pressions did  not  arise  from  protection  but  that  this  policy  had 
fostered  and  encouraged  our  labor  and  industry.  The  laboring 
classes  were  the  largest  part  of  our  population  and  the  more 
they  received  the  greater  would  be  our  prosperity.  Denny  of 
Pennsylvania  claimed  that  the  product  of  foreign  labor  thrown 
into  our  markets  would  impair  our  industry  and  deprive  our 
laboring  classes  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  or  drive  them  into 
agricultiire.  Other  eastern  protectionists,  such  as  Stewart  and 
Davis,  emphasized  the  subject  of  labor  in  1832,  but  the  charac- 
ter of  their  argument  was  more  modem  and  will  receive  atten- 
tion in  a  later  chapter. 
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In  1831  a  convention'  of  protectionista  was  held  at  New  York. 
In  their  address  they  declared  that,  "It  is  to  rescue  the  labor 
of  the  American  people  from  an  inferiority — a  subjection  at 
once  dishonorable  and  burdensome,  at  once  degrading  to  its 
character  while  it  increases  its  toils — that  those  very  laws  (pro- 
tective) were  originally  passed,  have  all  along  continued  and 
now  exist.  .  .  .  It  is  thought  to  be  a  wise  policy  to  multiply 
the  inducements  to  apply  capital  to  the  employment  of  labor  at 
home  rather  than  to  purchase  abroad  and  traffic  in  commodities 
of  foreign  production,  by  which  the  capital  of  the  country  is 
made  to  set  in  motion  foreign  labor.  The  American  system 
offers  security  and  inducement  to  American  capital  and  gives 
employment  and  vigor  to  American  labor.  Labor  is  not  the 
mere  instrument  of  capital  but  an  intelligent,  active  principle. 
The  stimulus  to  labor  can  be  increased  by  applying  capital  to 
home  production.  We  believe  that  while  it  benefits  all,  its  high- 
est recommendation  is  found  in  its  beneficial  action  upon  the 
many — the  laboring  classes — the  working  men.  Our  Eastern 
tends  directly  to  increase  the  effective  power  and  remuneration 
of  labor,  thus  multiplying  the  means,  the  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments, of  the  laboring  classes  and  raising  them  in  the  scale  of 
civilization  and  social  life."" 

Webster  as  early  as  1831  declared  himself  in  favor  of  pro- 
tection to  labor,  and  pointed  to  the  influence  of  mechanics  in 
securing  the  adoption  of  the  Ccmstitution  and  its  relation  to 
protection.  He  began  to  appeal  to  mechanics  to  support  the  pro- 
tective policy,  and  in  1833  he  said,  "Nothing  can  be  worse  than 
that  laws  concerning  the  daily  labor  and  the  daily  bread  of 
whole  classes  of  the  pet^le  should  be  subject  to  frequent  and 
violent  changes.  A  just  and  a  leading  object  in  the  whole  system 
is  the  raieouragement  and  protection  of  American  manual  labor 
.  .  .  "*"  At  a  later  date  he  called  attention  to  the  protected 
workmen  of  Connecticut — those  engaged  in  the  hat,  tinware, 
and  woolen  industries.  The  ends  to  be  obtained  by  protection 
were  to  secure  steady  employment  to  brawny  arms  and  indus- 
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trious  hands.  "The  free  labor  of  the  United  States  deserved 
to  be  protected.  The  true  way  to  protect  the  poor  is  to  protect 
their  labor,"" 

Men  like  Buchanan  from  states  possessing  industries  affected 
by  a  reduction  of  duty,  such  as  coal,  iron,  cotton,  woolen,  etc., 
began  more  and  more  to  emphasize  the  subject  of  protection  to 
labor.  It  was  lai^ly  a  question  of  maintaining  men  at  their 
employment  and  the  difficulties  which  would  ensue,  were  pro- 
tection withdrawn ;  while  the  comparison  between  the  European 
and  the  American  laborer  and  the  probable  degradation  of  the 
latter  were  more  sparingly  dwelt  upon.  The  really  important 
argument  whii^  protectionists  had  developed  and  exploited 
during  the  controversies  of  1828,  1832-33  and  1837  was  the  in- 
creased employment  at  remunerative  wages  which  protection 
would  aflEord.  Undeniably  many  eastern  men  desired  to  use  pro- 
tectiw  as  a  means  of  preventing  emigration  and  western  men 
hoped  to  build  up  manufactures  to  strengthen  their  home  mar- 
ket, but  the  general  principle  as  stated  above  remains  true. 
In  addition  it  was  continually  claimed  that  protection  did  not 
raise  prices  because  competition  would  force  them  down ;  that 
therefore  the  laborer  di'd  not  suffer. 

In  the  above  chapter  we  have  traced  the  evolution  of  the  labor 
ailment  for,  and  that  against,  the  protective  tariff  during  the 
first  protective  period ;  we  have  pointed  out  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  argument  and  the  underlying  causes  for  the 
■ame;  but  we  have  omitted  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
pauper  Iabor,wIiieh  was  already  mentioned  at  this  time.  It  was, 
however,  not  the  typical  nor  chara<;terifitic  ai^iment  of  the 
period,  and  only  received  general  attention  later.  Therefore 
we  shall  treat  the  early  stages  of  its  development  in  connection 
with  the  general  evolution  of  the  doctrine. 

"  C<mg.  Debate*,  iSi  1,  eS6-M0. 
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CHAPTER  V 
FACTOID  APFECTING  THE  LABOR  ARGUMENT 

In  order  to  imderstand  more  clearly  the  development  of  the- 
pauper  labor  argument  it  is  necessary  to  suggest  briefly  several 
facta  and  tendencies  of  this  period  of  history.  These  in  them- 
selves are  not  closely  connected  with  the  tariff  question,  but 
indirectly  they  are  lai^ely  responsible  for  the  emergence  of  this 
phase  of  tariff  discussion.  Among  these  movements  is  the  one 
which  concerned  itself  with  elevating  the  standard  of  life  of 
the  American  workingman. 

The  debates  in  Congress  between  1816  and  1825  show  little 
sympathy  for  the  aspirations  of  workingmen.  The  theory  of 
Malthus  influenced  American  statesmen  to  no  inconsiderable 
extent.  The  problem,  however,  was  not  regarded  as  an  immi- 
nent one,  but  the  belief  existed  that  wages  would  eventually 
decline.  Rankin'  in  1824,  while  contending  that  manufactures 
could  not  be  successful,  said,  "This  state  of  things  will  pass 
away  when  our  population  becomes  too  dense  to  be  supporteil 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  best  soil,  and  to  be  employed  in  com- 
merce. We  are  then  and  uot  until  then  prepared  for  manufact- 
uring." Both  protectionists  and  free-traders  spoke  of  the  time 
when  wages  would  no  longer  be  too  high  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  industry.  The  following  extract  also  indicates  the  point 
of  view,  "The  high  price  of  labor  will  be  a  barrier  against 
home  manufactures  and  the  establishment  of  a  general  systen^ 
of  manufacturing  would  create  a  new  demand  for  labor  and  in- 
crease the  'evil  complained  of,'  "^    The  constant  dissatisfaction 
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with  the  "dearness  of  labor"  refleete  a  wide-spread  attitude, 
which  changed,  however,  with  the  advent  of  the  pauper  labor 
argument.  Although  free-traders  were  charged  in  1832  with 
holding  that  the  natural  price  of  wages  was  the  mere  subsist- 
ence of  the  laborer,  many  of  them  had  begun  to  believe  in  the 
importance  and  dignity  of  labor.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  chief  free-trade  leaders  were  southern  men,  accustomed  to 
an  atmosphere  of  slavery.  Occasionally  invidious  comparisons 
between  free  and  slave  labor  were  made.  Protectionists,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  forced  by  the  laborera  themselves  to  recognize 
the  upward  pressure  of  the  masses. 

Turning  to  the  movement  among  workingmen,  we  find  that 
considerable  organization  prevailed  among  journeymen  me- 
chanics before  the  tariff  became  a  live  issue  in  1816.  The  con- 
spiracy cases  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburg  point 
clearly  to  this  fact,  and  to  the  objects  which  labor  intended  to 
accomplish — higher  wages  and  the  employment  of  union  men. 
In  1819  a  writer  refers  to  the  "habit  of  associations  among  our 
workmen  to  enhance  the  price  of  labor."*  The  crisis  of  that 
year  impaired  the  development  of  organization  among  the  labor- 
ing men  but  by  1825  a  self-conscious  activity  again  strongly 
manifested  itself.^  Thousands  moved  to  the  West  and  the  re- 
mainder struggled  for  greater  advantages  in  the  older  states. 
An  attachment  to  city  life  and  the  indisposition  to  emigrate  re- 
strained large  numbers  from  leaving  their  old  homes.  The 
struggle  now  began  to  include  a  demand  for  a  shorter  work  day. 
Various  newspapers  proclaimed  the  cause  of  the  laborer  and 
the  Mechanic's  Free  Press,  a  labor  publication  conducted  at 
Philadelphia  between  1828  and  1831,  did  valiant  service  for  the 
cause.  The  Workingman's  Advocate,  published  in  New  York 
City  from  1829  to  1835,  also  upheld  the  interests  of  labor. 

The  labor  difficulties  in  the  textile  industries  after  1828  mate- 
rially affected  the  struggle  for  better  conditions.  In  1839  from 
600  to  800  girls  employed  in  a  single  cotton  factory  at  Dover, 

*  Bly.  Labor  Movement  in  America,  40. 
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New  Hampshire,  struck  on  account  of  stringent  regulations." 
They  failed,  but  the  lesson  of  cooperation  was  being  taught. 
Strikes  and  combinations  to  prevent  lower  wages  were  common. 
The  current  of  events  is  well  illustrated  by  the  view  in  respect 
to  the  social  conditions  of  the  time  as  expressed  by  a  labor  con- 
vention held  at  Boston  in  1831.  "The  social  evils  arise  from 
an  illiberal  opinion  of  the  worth  and  rights  of  the  laboring 
claasesi  an  unjust  estimation  of  their  moral  and  intellectiial 
powers;  an  unwise  misapprehension  of  the  effects  which  would 
result  from  the  cultivation  of  their  minds  and  the  improvement 
of  their  condition;  and  an  avaricious  propensity  to  avail  of  their 
laborious  services  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  wages  for  which 
they  can  be  induced  to  work."' 

Whatever  causes  tended  to  depreciate  the  opportunities  of  the 
workingmen  were  held  in  disfavor.  This  accounts,  in  part,  for 
tlfe  opposition  to  the  Irish  in  New  England.  A  large  number 
of  New  York  laborers  feared  that  their  wages  would  be  reduced 
if  100,000  foreigners  came  to  America  annually.'  The  rapid 
improvements  in  machinery  also  tended  to  displace  American 
workmen  to  some  extent,  and  produced  considerable  discontent,' 
Seth  Luther  again  voiced  the  opinions  of  this  class  of  men, 
although  the  actual  suffering  from  this  cause  was  not  great. 
An  example  of  the  attitude  and  purpose  of  the  laboring  classes 
is  typified  in  the  address  to  the  public  made  by  the  working 
people  of  Manayunk;  Pennsylvania,  in  1833 — a  year  which  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  more  vigorous  trades'  union  movement."  They 
objected  to  a  thirteen-hour  day  and  opposed  the  attempts  of 
employers  to  reduce  their  wages  twenty  per  cent,  because  cotton 
had  risen  in  value.  They  complained  that  their  wages  were 
barely  sufficient  to  supply  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
that  their  children  were  as  much  oppressed  as  those  of  English 
factories.  With  reasonable  hours  and  wages  their  children 
could  be  properly  educated.    The  female  workers,  they  asserted, 

'Fret-Tradt  Advocate,  2iT3-4. 

•  Casaon.  H.  N..  Oroamted  8eir-he:p,  144. 
'  Mejera.  Tammanii  Hall,  me. 

■Simpson.  SUphen,  Working  Uati'i  Uanuai,  133. 

•  Examiner,  ii  fi4-[i. 
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were  subject  to  the  same  burdens.  Furthermore  they  desired  to 
hear  from  the  different  trades'  unions  of  the  United  States  in. 
regard  to  their  regulations,  etc. 

The  appeal  to  other  trades'  unions  indicates  a  rising  bond  of 
sympathy  among  the  laborers  and  the  growth  of  concerted  ef- 
fort toward  higher  standards.  In  a  similar  way  a  Labor  Con- 
vention at  New  York  in  1834"  resolved  "that  we  recommend 
to  the  several  Trades'  Unions  in  the  United  States  to  oppose  res- 
olutely every  attempt  to  reduce  their  wages,  and  to  hold  fast 
any  additions  they  may  receive."  The  great  grievance  of  the 
unions,  in  fact,  was  said  to  be  "inadequacy  of  wages,"  although 
they  sometimes  asked  for  a  reduction  of  hours.  Long  hours 
and  child  labor,  however,  were  important  evils  in  the  textile 
industries.  Out  of  57,000  persons  employed  in  12  states  in  cot- 
ton and  woolen  mills,  31,044  were,  according  to  Luther,  under 
16  years  of  age,  and  6,000  under  12.  To  relieve  these  grievances, 
in  addition  to  the  others  mentioned  was  no  easy  matter  and 
largely  accounts  for  the  ceaseless  struggles  of  the  factory  oper- 
atives. Measurable  success  here  was  attended  by  a  general  ele- 
vation in  the  standard  of  life. 

The  movement  to  secure  higher  wages  was  given  additional 
momentum  by  a  change  of  judicial  attitude  toward  conspiracies. 
The  customary  decisions  against  the  legality  of  conspiracies 
made  it  difficult  for  organized  labor  to  secure  even  ordinary  de- 
mands. Several  decisions  however,  in  1836  in  favor  of  the  de- 
fendants in  cases  of  this  kind  gave  encouragement  to  the 
friends  of  labor,  made  organizations  more  effective,  and  uded 
the  workingmen  in  their  struggle  for  better  conditions  and 
higher  wages."  This  year  marks  the  climax:  of  the  trades' 
union  movement  of  the  decade. 

The  increasing  prosperity  of  the  laboring  classes  was  sud- 
denly cheeked  in  1837  by  the  obtrusion  of  a  financial  crisis. 
Short  crops  in  1836  and  the  paper  inflation  of  the  period  had 
raised  the  prices  of  necessaries  to  stupendous  figures."    Flour 

•■Potter.  A.,  Political  EcMtom]/,  264. 

"  PHtUiiflvMo  Public  Ledgrr,  Jnlr  2.  1836. 

■■rartoi].  J.,  LI  fe.  of  J  nekton,  SIZ. 
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sold  at  $16.00  per  barrel,  and  hardshipa  were  impending.  Many 
manufacturers  were  compelled  to  dismiss  some  of  their  workmen, 
and  large  numbers  of  meehanies  began  to  suffer  from  want.  A 
mob  in  New  York  cried  out  for  lower  prices  for  bread,  meat, 
rent,  and  fuel  and  then  destroyed  1,000  bushels  of  wheat  and 
several  hundred  barrels  of  flour,"  The  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  calling  in  gold  and  silver,  together  with  the  Specie 
Circular  precipitated  the  crisis,  and  in  a  few  months  failure 
and  distress  were  general.  To  what  extent  the  prevailing  low 
tariff  was  a  contributory  caitse  is  uncertain,  but  many  be- 
lieved it  to  be  a  cause  and  seized  upon  this  psychological  mo- 
ment to  promote  the  interests  of  protection. 

The  growing  distress  suspended  factories  and  mills  and  thou- 
sands of  men  were  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  enjoyed  no 
means  of  subsistence.  Many  labor  organizations  collapsed  and 
numbers  of  energetic  men  and  women  asked  merely  for  help 
to  secure  work.  Hundreds  of  laborers  were  dismissed  from 
farms  and  country  places  in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  found 
themselves  without  work.'*  In  the  early  part  of  1838  one-third 
of  the  200,000  persons  in  New  Tork  City  who  subsisted  by 
manual  labor  were  said  to  have  been  wholly  or  partly  out  of 
employment."  Ten  thousand  persons  were  in  utter  poverty. 
Manufacturing,  building,  and  business  had  enormously  declined. 
The  distress  here  and  elsewhere  continued  for  several  years  and 
was  heavily  felt  in  1842.  Pauperism  was  atiU  so  widespread 
that  during  the  winter  of  1841-42  it  was  estimated  that  from 
30,000  to  50,000  people  were  destitute  of  the  means  of  a  week's 
comfortable  existence,  while  the  alms  houses  were  full  and  over- 
flowing.'" The  large  number  of  mechanics  and  laboring  men 
out  of  employment  faced  a  gloomy  future.  Many  of  them 
migrated  westward  and  others  were  desirous  of  gouig,  but  found 
it  diSicult  to  move.  Many  were  not  sufHciently  informed  con- 
cerning the  West  and  had  not  the  hardihood  to  go;  at  the  same 
time  depressed  conditions  from  which  relief  was  sought  obtained 

"Silet'  Sefflner.  61 1  Febraarr  18.  188T. 
"flcei-Iey,  Recal!ei:tionii,  144. 
"Xem  Yorker,  Jannarj  20,  183S. 
"Ntui  York  Tribune,  January  8,  1942. 
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there  as  elsewhere.  The  migration  of  Mormons  from  Missouri 
to  Illinois,  for  example,  was  investigated  and  the  conclusion 
drawn  that  "these  people  have  no  design  to  lower  the  wagea 
of  the  laboring  class  but  to  procure  something  to  save  them  from 
starving.""  The  attitude  of  the  people,  however,  is  no  less 
plain,  and  certainly  the  competition  of  the  unemployed  had 
temporarily  reduced  wages. 

The  conditions  in  manufacturing  industry  were  deplorable. 
Pennsylvania  complained  on  account  of  the  closing  down  of  iron 
works  and  the  unemployment  which  it  occasioned.  Manufact- 
urers of  leather,  hate,  and  wares  of  various  kinds  were  seriously 
affected.  Many  cotton  mills,'*  says  Bishop  were  about  to  close. 
They  had  several  times  reduced  the  wages  of  their  operatives 
and  were  now  waiting  for  Congress  to  revise  the  tariff.  Other 
industries  were  disturbed  and  laborers  dismissed  from  employ- 
ment. Such  conditions  justified  the  Central  Committee  of  Home 
Leagues  in  calling  upon  unemployed  operatives  to  meet  in  their 
respective  districts  to  consult  together  and  devise  means  of  re- 
lief.   A  new  impulse  was  thus  given  to  the  protective  tariff. 

Manufacturing  industry  had  now  grown  to  considerable  pro- 
portions in  the  T'nited  States.  The  number  of  persons  employed 
in  manufactures  had  risen  by  1840  to  791.749.  In  the  New 
England  states  the  proportion  engaged  in  this  industry  had 
risen  from  21  per  cent,  in  1820  to  30.2  per  cent,  in  1840,  and  in 
the  Middle  states  from  22.6  per  cent,  to  28  per  cent,  respect- 
ively. Furthermore  these  two  divisions  now  employed  65.8 
per  cent,  of  the  persons  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing and  52  per  cent,  of  those  occupied  in  mining.  The 
total  value  of  the  product  was  $239,836,224  for  manufacturing 
and  $42,358,761  for  mining."  In  the  former  industry.  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania  led,  while  the  latter  state 
was  easily  the  first  in  mining,  iron  and  coal  being  the  chief 
products.  These  facts  show  how  important  these  industries  were 
at  this  time  in  the  eastern  states,  and  what  a  blow  commercial 


,  H.  n..  Hlttory  of  Utah,  137. 
"  Uiitory  nf  Maavfaclurm,  Si  421  IT. 
"Tuckor,  RrorBc  PiogrcKt  of  the  VitHed  Btame,  205  ft.     Alno  Ceimw  ot  iW, 
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depression  was  to  the  people  of  this  sectioo.  Not  all  of  the 
industries,  it  is  true,  were  greatly  depressed,  but  the  rather 
general  nature  of  the  crisis  operated  to  cause  men  to  look  to  the 
tariflE  for  a  remedy  even  though  the  latter  should  a«t  directly 
on  certain  industries  only. 

The  growth  of  idealism  and  human  itarianism  in  America  dur- 
ing this  period  of  struggle  for  the  laborer  united  with  other 
movements  to  affect  the  new  attitude  toward  labor  and  toward 
the  protective  tariff.  Owen  had  begun  his  cooperative  experi- 
ment in  1825.  Labor  stores  were  established,  and  agitators  con- 
tinued to  inflame  the  workingmen.  Their  right  to  the  whole 
product  was  asserted,  and  many  of  our  eminent  men  were  cap- 
tivated by  Utopian  schemes  for  social  betterment,  of  which  Brook 
Farm  is  an  illustration.  Horace  Greeley,  Albert  Brisbane, 
George  William  Curtis  were  representatives  of  this  movement. 
The  old  theology,  on  the  other  hand,  tended  to  content  men  with 
their  lot  however  humble,  but  the  humanitarian  movement  began 
to  emphasize  the  dignity  of  labor  and  the  worth  of  man.  Wil- 
liam EUery  Channing  typifies  the  new  school  in  insisting  upon 
the  development  of  the  individual."  He  strongly  advocated  the 
elevation  of  all  classes  of  citizens.  In  1840  he  pointed  out  the 
questionable  effect  of  bringing  the  European  laborer  nearer  to 
the  American  as  improved  steam  navigation  would  assuredly  do. 
He  deplored  the  possibility  of  a  competition  which  would  de- 
press the  laboring  classes  of  this  country.  Could  our  workmen 
stand  their  ground,  he  asked,  against  the  half-famished,  ignorant 
workman  of  Europe?  Was  there  no  danger  that  degradation 
such  as  that  found  among  the  overworked  operatives  of  her  fac- 
tories and  among  her  half-brutalized  peasants  would  follow 
closer  connections  with  Europe  T 

Other  New  England  divines  likewise  stood  for  the  elevation 
of  the  working  classes.  Philanthropy  was  gaining  ground,  and 
the  intellectual  and  moral  progress  of  the  laborer  received  more 
attention.  Such  doctrines  as  these  and  the  sympathy  and  aid 
of  noted  men  of  the  hour  naturally  gave  an  additional  impetus 
to  the  tabor  movement,  and  when  these  ideas  took  a  political 

■Loff  CaMn.  Julj  18,  1840. 
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turn  the  relation  between  the  tartfE  and  the  laborer  became  a 
subject  of  more  extensive  investigation  and  importance. 

The  immigration  of  foreign  laborers  and  of  many  paupers 
began  to  cause  some  dissatisfaction.  Massachusetts,  in  1836, 
through  its  legislature  aslied  Congress  to  pass  a  law  to  prevent 
immigration  of  foreign  paupers.  The  municipal  authorities  of 
the  large  seaboard  cities  liltewise  called  attention  to  the  subject 
and  Congress  made  an  investigation  in  1838.  The  committee 
in  chaise  reported  against  the  admission  of  paupers,  vagrants 
and  malefactors,  and  deprecated  their  blighting  inSuence  upon 
our  population,  especially  upon  the  laboring  classes.  The  ques* 
tion  was  not  yet  a  siif&ciently  serious  one  and  nothing  was  done. 
In  1842,  however,  the  Kbw  York  Tribune  maintained  that  on 
account  of  immigration  the  supply  of  manual  labor  in  that  city 
would  probably  exceed  the  demand,  and  the  price  of  labor  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  living  would  consequently  be  lower  than 
in  the  rest  of  the  country."  Immigration,  on  the  contrary, 
could  not  glut  the  market  and  depress  wages,  as  was  popularly 
imagined,  so  long  as  the  tariff  was  so  adjusted  as  to  preserve 
a  proper  proportion  of  manufacturing  to  agricultural  labor, 
although  at  the  points  of  disembarkation  a  temporary  glut  might 
be  occasioned.  Such  utterances  indicate  the  existence  of  local 
aggravation  and  show  how  opposition  to  the  foreigner  could 
talce  the  less  objectionable,  although  less  logical,  form  of  a  de- 
mand for  higher  duties  upon  the  products  of  foreign  labor. 
Seth  Luther  had  more  boldly  objected  to  immigration  on  the 
ground  that  this  was  the  proper  way  of  protecting  American 
labor,  but  views  of  this  kind  were  not  extensively  proclaimed. 

The  economic  advancement  of  the  working  classes  found  its 
parallel  in  their  increased  political  activity.  Before  1828  the 
laborer  was  not  considered  an  important  factor  in  politics, 
although  Tammany  had  made  occasional  concessions  to  secure 
his  vote.  In  1827  a  workingraen's  party  originated  in  Philar 
delphia,  and  it  polled  a  considerable  number  of  votes  besides 
securing  the  election  of  a  number  of  its  candidates  but  the 
movement  subsided  in  1830.     A  large  number  of  wortingmen 

"  yne  Tori  Tribune,  July  23,  1842. 
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Iiad  begun  to  realize  that  many  reforms  were  needed  for  the  «!&■ 
vatioQ  of  their  class  and  that  their  interests  were  receiving 
but  little  attention.  An  adequate  system  of  public  education, 
mechanio's  lien  laws,  and  other  measures  were  advocated.  A 
class  consciousness  had  arisen  and  a  difference  of  interests  be- 
tween master  and  journeyman  mechanics  was  leoognized.  It 
was  resolved  to  gain  the  reforms  by  embarking  in  politics  on  an 
independent  basis,  but  the  shrewd  machinations  of  old  political 
leaders  eventually  disrupted  the  new  party,  although  not  with- 
out concessions  on  their  part. 

bi  1829  the  workingmen  oi^anized  a  party  in  New  Tork 
City,*'  the  demand  for  a  mechanic's  lien  law  having  failed. 
Matthew  Carey's  eflEorts  in  favor  of  the  seamstresses  had  like- 
wise stirred  the  laborers,  who  appointed  a  committee  to  inves- 
tigate the  condition  of  the  industrial  classes.  The  complaint 
became  current  that  while  the  laborer  remained  poor  his  mas- 
ter was  becoming  rich.  The  new  party  met  with  some  success 
and  soon  both  "Whigs  and  Democrats  began  to  develop  interest 
in  the  workingmen.  In  1830  a  Clay  Workingman's  Ticket, 
which  favored  a  protective  tariff,  was  nominated,  while  Tam- 
many stood  ostensibly  for  the  cause  of  democracy .'*  The  move- 
ment spread  to  various  cities.  In  Baltimore  the  workingmen 
nominated  candidates  for  members  of  the  state  legislature  in 
1S33,  while  in  Boston  they  pledged  themselves  to  vote  only  for 
men  favoring  their  measures  of  reform."  The  independent 
movement,  however,  lacked  stability  and  permanence.  It  was 
short-lived  although  occasional  outbreaks  continued  to  occur. 
But  it  had  not  failed.  It  forced  the  regular  parties  to  give  at- 
tention to  both  the  laborers'  votes  and  policies. 

The  Democratic  party  absorbed  the  larger  part  of  this  vote 
and  the  heavy  support  received  by  Jackson  in  the  eastern  states 
IB  largely  due  to  the  favorable  attitude  of  mechanics  and  work- 
ingmen. The  laboring  classes  in  fact  forced  that  party  to  in- 
dorse and  support  many  of  its  measures.    The  Democrats  catered 


■UcNelll,  a..  Labor  Uacemmt.  TB. 
"  Meirera,  Tammaaiv  Hall,  97-9. 
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less  to  property  than  did  the  Whigs,  and  thus  naturally  found 
more  favor  among  the  working  classes.  But  elections  can  not 
be  won  without  votes — a  bit  of  wisdom  which  the  Whigs  soon 
realized.  Bancroft,  the  historian,  thought  the  day  for  the  mul- 
titude had  come,  that  the  mechanic  and  the  yeomanry  were 
DOW  to  lead  the  march  of  progress.  They  had  indeed  made 
themselves  heard  and  given  new  direction  to  economic  and 
political  tendencies. 

The  advent  of  the  laborer  in  polities  created  new  political 
turmoil.  Laborers  in  mass  meeting  indorsed  or  disapproved  of 
candidates  for  ofi^e.  The  friendship  of  Van  Buren  was  dis- 
trusted. During  the  campaign  of  1840  he  was  forced  to  reply 
to  questions  concerning  his  attitude  toward  the  protective  tariff 
and  a  reduction  of  the  standard  of  wages.  He  had  inaugurated 
the  ten-hour  day  in  Government  establishments,  yet  laborers 
were  dissatisfied,  and  he  was  made  the  scape  goat  for  the  pre- 
vailing ills  and  depression.  The  debate  on  the  sub-treasury 
and  on  hard  money  in  1839-40  plainly  indicates  the  rising  im- 
portance of  the  laboring  class.  In  1824  such  ai^uments  as  were 
now  made  would  have  been  absurd.  The  adoption  of  the  system, 
it  was  claimed,  would  reduce  the  wages  of  the  laborer,  and  bring 
bim  to  the  level  of  his  foreign  competitors.  The  emphasis  placed 
by  its  "Whig  opponents  upon  this  cause  for  opposition  is  both 
significant  and  comprehensible.  The  resemblance  between  this 
ai^iument  and  the  labor  argument  for  protection  in  1842  is  an- 
other strikmg  fact.  Harrison,  on  the  other  hand,  was  hailed 
as  the  "Poor  Man's  Friend"  and  the  Whigs  appealed  to  aU 
classes  of  society.  Charges  against  the  aristocratic  proclivities 
of  the  leaders  of  opposite  parties  were  common  and  were 
weapons  employed  to  capture  the  labor  vote.  The  conversion 
of  laboring  men  from  one  party  to  another  was  given  adequate 
newspaper  notice,  while  their  views  and  arguments  were  used  to 
best  eifect.  The  political  importance  of  the  workingmen  was 
distinctly  recognized,  a  fact  which  necessarily  affected  the  public 
laid  ostensible  position  of  each  party  on  the  leading  questions  of 
the  day. 

A  number  of  considerations  therefore  arose  which  contributed 

vitally  to  the  growing  importance  of  l^e  high  wage  ai^ument  for 
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protection.  The  rapidly  rising  standard  of  iife  of  the  American 
workmen  was  gaining  a  momentum  which  could  not  be  resisted. 
A  rise  of  wages,  not  a  diminution  in  the  price  of  labor,  was  com- 
ing to  be  regarded  as  the  just  and  permanent  hope  of  the  laborer. 
The  social  movements  of  the  hour  gave  impetus  to  the  struggle 
of  labor.  The  effect  of  immigration  upon  the  laborer  was  viewed 
with  some  alarm.  The  political  activity  of  the  working  classes 
roused  the  old  parties  from  their  lethargy  and  called  forth  their 
reluctant  attention  to  current  social  problems.  Mechanics  and 
workingraen  held  legislators  to  a  more  rigid  accountability.  The 
relation  between  new  legislation  and  their  own  interests  was 
extensively  studied.  The  crisis  of  1837  gave  new  cause  for  com- 
plaint and  the  popular  preference  for  higher  levels  of  prices 
was  reflected  in  the  opposition  to  a  reduction  of  the  nominal 
wages,  entirely  apart  from  the  effect  on  its  purchasing  power. 
The  struggle  of  the  East  against  the  West  to  retain  its  economic 
prestige  necessitated  new  concessions  to  the  workingmen. 
Finally  the  existence  of  slavery  served  to  strengthen  the  de- 
fense of  the  wage  system.  The  parallel  growth  of  these  move- 
ments and  the  political  tension  which  they  produced  profoundly 
affected  the  discussion  of  the  tariff.  The  older  attitude  could 
DO  longer  be  maintained,  and  the  arpunent  on  the  subject  was 
therefore  co-ordinated  with  the  new  ideas,  ideals  and  conditions 
which  obtained.  The  years  1841-42  seemed  to  be  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  tendencies  to  which  we  have  referred.  Consequently 
a  new  importance  was  given  to  the  pauper  labor  argument,  the 
development  and  growth  of  which  will  be  traced  in  the  ensuing, 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  RISE  OP  THE  PAUPER  LABOR  ARGUMENT 

Iq  tracing  the  labor  argument  in  respect  to  the  protective 
tariff,  we  have  noticed  several  lines  of  development:  First, 
protection  afforded  the  advantage  of  adding  to  our  available 
labor  supply  in  manufacturing  industry.  This  argument  de- 
clined in  importance  with  the  growth  of  the  factory  system 
and  the  increase  of  immigration.  In  the  second  place,  protec- 
tion was  necessary  to  support  capital  against  the  comparative 
deameas  of  American  labor.  As  long  as  a  rapid  increase  of  the 
population  and  a  concomitant  decline  in  the  rate  of  wages  was 
regarded  as  inevitable  and  was  viewed  with  complacency,  so 
iong  this  argument  carried  weight.  But  with  the  growth  of  the 
popular  demand  for  a  higher  standard  of  life  it  lost  its  force. 
Thirdly,  the  argument  that  protection  would  give  employment 
to  the  unemployed  was  uttered  with  tremendous  volume  during 
and  after  the  crisis  of  1819-20.  The  argument  continued  un- 
abated, changing  somewhat  so  as  to  embrace  a  policy  which 
would  insure  the  employment  of  American  laborers.  Buchanan 
in  1837,  speaking  of  the  laborers  in  the  coal  trade,  said,  "Their 
rights  ought  to  be  protected.  To  throw  them  out  of  employment 
for  the  benefit  of  foreign  labor  would  be  both  cruel  and  unjust." 
The  main  idea  is  security  of  employment  and  nothing  is  said 
concerning  competition  with  the  low  wages  of  foreign  labor. 
The  speaker  had  not  developed  that  thought.  It  was  not  an 
essential  part  of  the  argument.  Finally,  the  claim  that  protec- 
tion would  retard  migration  westward  rested  necessarily  upon 
the  inferences  that  it  would  give  steady  employment  and  main- 
tain the  current  rate  of  wages. 
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Closely  allied  to  the  last  two  arguments,  and  naturally  de- 
veloping out  of  them  into  a  new  and  more  positive  doctrine,  wag 
the  idea  that  protection  was  needed  against  the  pauper  labor  of 
Europe,  to  prevent  American  wages  from  falling  to  the  level 
of  the  latter.  This  theory  received  its  impetus  from  the  economic, 
social,  and  political  conditions  which  prevailed  during  the 
period  of  its  early  development.  Furthermore  the  reaction 
toward  free-trade,  beginning  with  1828,  created  conditions 
which  naturally  led  to  a  comparison  of  American  with  compet- 
ing labor.  "While  the  tendency  had  been  toward  a  higher  tariff 
the  need  for  this  study  had  hardly  suggested  iteelt,  but  the  re- 
moval of  certain  duties  brought  in  the  consideration  of  the 
actual  effect  upon  American  laborers  and  stimulated  the  com- 
parison with  European  labor.  One  of  the  first  intimations  of 
the  new  line  of  development  is  found  in  the  remarks  of  Batea  of 
Massachusetts  in  Congress  in  1828.^  He  gave  expression  to  the 
following  sentiment:  "If  you  hope,  therefore,  to  maintain  our 
system  of  Government,  you  must  maintain  the  people  at  the 
elevated  standard  of  living,  and,  as  entirely  dependent  upon  it, 
of  moral  and  intellectual  culture  which  they  now  hold.  This 
you  cannot  do  if  you  bring  the  day  laborer,  who  must  earn  his 
$.75  to  feed,  to  clothe,  and  to  school  his  children,  into  contact 
and  competition  with  him  who  will  work  for  six  pence  sterling, 
because  he  wants  and  cares  for  none  of  these  things  and  be- 
cause six  pence  will  answer  all  his  purposes." 

Between  1828  and  1830  the  low  wages  of  seamstresses  in  Phil- 
adelphia attracted  considerable  attention.  Matthew  Carey  esti- 
mated that  12,000  women  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore  were  ekeing  out  a  precarious  existence  by  the  use 
of  the  needle  and  he  made  strong  efforts  to  ameliorate  their  con- 
dition. He  tried  to  seci\re  a  higher  rate  of  wages  for  them 
through  organization,  advocated  a  greater  variety  of  employ- 
ments, and  even  suggested  migration  to  the  West.  These  condi- 
tions subsequently  became  a  subject  for  more  discussion  in  con- 
nection with  the  tariff;  so  that  the  relation  between  tariff  and 
wages  began  to  assume  greater  importance. 

■  Cone.  Debate*,  *t  3014. 
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In  1831  in  an  address  belore  a  society  of  workiDgmeo,  the  fol- 
lowing view  was  maintained:  ""We  import  from  other  regions 
where  the  work  is  still  performed  by  serfs  or  slaves  and  thus  bring 
the  hardy  yeomanry  of  our  own  land,  as  well  as  our  skillful 
manufacturers  and  mechanics,  into  a  ruinous  competition  with 
those  unfortunate  fellow  beings  of  other  lands  and  countries. 
If  one  portion  of  them  is  oppressed  and  forced  to  toil  for  naught 
the  produce  of  their  labor  is  employed  as  a  means  of  depressing 
the  prices  of  their  brethren  in  other  lands.  These  products  are 
sent  here  or  elsewhere  to  be  offered  in  competition  with  similar 
products  of  the  labor  of  other  men.  No  wonder  then  that  when 
all  the  workingmen  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  are  in  a  state  of 
comparative  slaverj-,  that  we  of  America  should  find  it  necessary 
to  interpose  the  strong  arm  of  Government  to  protect  and  cherish 
our  own  industries.'" 

That  very  year  a  petition  to  Congress  from  manufacturers  of 
leather,  boots,  and  shoes  stated  that  a  reduction  of  the  duties 
would  aggravate  competition  with  Franco  where  wages  were 
low.  The  petitioners  could  hardly  live  now  and  did  not  want 
their  wages  reduced.  The  contemporaneous  riot  at  Lowell  be- 
tween Americans  and  Irishmen  called  forth  the  comment  that 
our  native  workmen  would  be  driven  out  of  manufacturing  by 
the  incoming  foreigners  unless  they  would  work  sixteen  hours 
per  day  and  for  a  few  shillings  a  week.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
competition  of  immigrants  was  already  regarded  with  some  dis- 
favor and  the  attendant  effects  were  discussed.  It  required 
only  another  step  to  compare  the  foreigner  engaged  in  his  occu- 
pation at  home  with  the  American  laborer  employed  in  a  like 
trade  and  to  oppose  competition  upon  equal  terms. 

In  1832  the  subject  received  considerable  attention  from  rep- 
resentatives of  Massachusetts  and  IJenn.sylvania,  states  which 
possessed  a  large  tabor  population.  John  Davis  declared  in 
Conjrress  that,'  if  protection  were  abandoned,  manufacturing 
must  cease  or  our  wages  be  reduced  to  the  standard  of  England 

•WWCTOinb,  Sunnpl  Jr..  Aadrres  be.ore  the  Warklngmen'i  8ori«v  of  DeilhaM, 
Sept.  T,  1S31. 
■  Cong.  Deiaieii,  8i  .ISOO. 
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and  Ireland,  and  our  labor  be  brought  into  competition  with 
the  cheapest  labor  of  those  countries;  that  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  free-trade  was  to  reduce  wages ;  that  he  opposed  such 
a  policy ;  and  that  a  lowering  of  wages  would  decrease  the  con- 
sumption of  the  laborer.  Other  representatives  of  New  England 
emphasized  the  importance  of  labor.  Stewart,  who  resided  at 
Pittsburg — a  growing  iron  center, — was  equally  emphatic  and 
voiced  a  similar  sentiment.  "High-priced  and  prosperous  labor 
requires  protection  against  low-priced  and  depressed  labor.  Our 
laborer  must  work  for  six  pence  or  yield  the  market  to  the 
paupers  of  England.  The  reduction  of  protection  would  reduce 
the  price  of  labor  in  this  country."*  In  the  State  Convention'  of 
National  Republicans,  held  at  Harrisburg,  the  effects  of  foreign 
competition  upon  the  American  laborer  and  mechanic  were 
vigorously  exploited.  Reference  was  made  to  the  reductitHi  of 
wages  to  the  scantiest  pittance,  to  suspension  of  labor,  and  to 
beggary  as  following  in  the  wake  of  a  free-trade  policy.  Penn- 
sylvania was  now  beginning  to  consider  in  earnest  the  effect  of 
protection  and  of  the  reduction  of  duties  upon  the  laboring 
classes  of  the  state. 

The  struggle  over  the  compromise  tariff  of  1833  added  a  little 
to  the  development  and  increasing  importance  of  the  new  doc- 
trine. Webster  claimed  that  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on 
shoes,  boots,  and  clothing  would  bring  thousands  of  mechaniea 
engaged  in  these  industries  to  ruin,  and  that  the  bill  in  these 
points  aimed  a  deadly  blow  against  the  poor.'  Dallas  of  PenU' 
sylvania  protested  against  the  unemployment  which  would  be 
occasioned  by  the  bill.  The  discussion  of  the  tariff  in  the  Sen- 
ate, however,  hardly  touched  the  labor  question,  as  other  crit- 
ical and  overshadowing  issues — ^the  question  of  nullification  and 
the  constitutionality  of  a  protective  tariff, — were  forced  to  liie 
front  in  the  tariff  debates. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  protection  to  labor  received 
more  attention.  The  bill  proposed  a  general  and  gradual  reduc- 
tion of  tariff  duties  and  many  local  industries  in  the  North 
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and  EaM  would  be  affected.  The  growth  of  manufactures  and 
mining  had  absorbed  a  large  amount  of  capital,  and  had  in- 
creased the  number  of  persons  dependent  upon  these  industries. 
Many  complainta  were  therefore  made  against  the  tariff  bill. 
Huntington  and  Ellsworth  of  Connecticut  argued  that  the  labor- 
ing class  would  suffer.  Young  declared  that  our  laborers  would 
be  depressed  to  the  state  of  English  laborers.  Briggs  and  Choate 
of  Massachusetts  claimed  that  thousands  of  men  would  be  thrown 
out  of  employment  and  the  former  maintained  that  the  price  of 
labor  would  have  to  be  reduced.*  Bates  emphasized  his  hostility 
to  the  competition  of  American  with  foreign  labor  and  main- 
tained that  lower  duties  would  necessitate  working  cheaply, 
living  cheaply,  and  stooping  low.  Burgees  spoke  of  the  compe- 
tition with  the  paupers  of  Europe  and  the  slaves  of  South  Car- 
olina, which  free-trade  would  bring,  and  insisted  that  war  was 
being  made  against  the  free  white  labor  of  the  country.'  John 
■Whipple  of  Providence,  part  owner  of  the  Hc^e  cotton  mill, 
testified  before  a  congressional  committee  that  a  reduction  of 
duty  would  stop  wages  and  force  the  laborers  to  migrate  west- 
ward or  maintain  a  scanty  subsistence  in  New  England.  He 
added  that  the  direct  tendency  of  the  tariff  was  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  labor,*  The  members  from  Pennsylvania  were  emphatic 
in  their  argumeuts.  McKennan  said  that  protection  raised  the 
wagee  of  labor.  Deiny  maintained  that  the  poorer  workmen, 
mechanics,  and  laborers  would  suffer,  that  their  wages  would 
be  reduced,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  protected. 

Other  protectionists  argued  along  similar  lines.  The  proposed 
reduction  of  the  tariff  had  forced  them  to  con^der  the  effect  upon 
the  laborers  engaged  in  the  industry  affected.  Fonneriy  Ihey 
IBrgued  that,  protection  jwould  remedy  unemployment.  Now 
they  claimed  that  free-trade  would  aggravat«  this  cimdition. 
The  argument  is  similar  but  the  point  of  observation  has 
changed.  In  previous  controversies  they  contended  that  manu- 
factures should  be  extended  in  order  to  insure  employment  to 

•  Oene.  Debatti,  Si  IMS,  10TB. 
'  Ihld.,  1B84 
■rWd.,  160» 
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the  laboring  classes.  '  Manufacturing  industry  had  grown,  had 
absorbed  considerable  capital  formerly  engaged  in  navigation, 
and  had  employed  thousands  of  persons.  The  attack  upon  the 
tariff  was  therefore  partly  an  attack  upon  established  manu- 
factures, and  protectionisU  now  defended  the  interests  of  the 
class  employed  in  this  industry  just  as  free-traders  had  formerly 
maintained  the  rights  of  seamen  to  their  employment  in  com- 
mercial  pursuits.  The  greater  number  of  laborers  and  the  in- 
creasing favor  in  which  a  higher  standard  of  life  was  held,  made 
it  possible  to  protest  against  a  possible  reduction  of  wages  and 
direct  competition  with  foreign  nations.  Even  then  the  argu- 
ment is  not  entirely  comprehensible  without  a  consideration  of 
the  facts  that  the  migration  of  labor  to  the  West  was  not  ac- 
complished without  considerable  friction ;  that  many  laborers 
were  loath  to  leave  their  native  states  and  their  old  home  sur- 
roundings ;  and  that  the  eastern  states  desired  to  grow  and  pros- 
per instead  of  declining  to  a  position  of  relative  inferiority  as 
compared  with  the  West. 

The  above  facts  indicate  that  the  pauper  labor  argument  had 
put  in  an  appearance  and  had  received  some  attention  in  1832 
and  1833,  The  subsequent  subsidence  of  the  tariff  question  pre- 
vented the  healthy  growth  of  the  argument.  Although  attention 
had  been  directed  primarily  to  other  subjects,  the  relatively 
unimportant  dtscussion  of  the  tariff  in  1837  again  added  to  the 
gathering  prestige  of  this  hne  of  reasoning.  Davis  typifies  those 
giving  expression  to  the  doctrine  in  its  advanced  form.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate  he  took  occasion  to  utter  the  following  sen- 
timent: "The  poor  oaly  ask  of  you  that  you  would  pursue 
toward  them  an  American  policy — a  policy  which  will  give  them 
good  wages  for  their  labor — and  they  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. They  entreat  of  you  not  to  reduce  them  to  the  deplor- 
able condition  of  the  miserable  population  of  foreign  countries, 
by  reducing  their  wages  to  the  same  standard.  What  makes 
the  condition  of  the  laborer  so  universally  prosperous  heref 
How  is  it  that  he  enjoys  the  not  only  great  physical  but  moral 
comforts  and  blessings  to  an  extent  surpassing  that  of  the 
laborer  in  any  other  country  whatever!    It  is  because  he  is  bet- 
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ter  paid.  Break  down  the  business  in  which  it  is  employed  by 
subjecting  it  to  direct  competition  with  foreign  pauperism ;  les- 
sen the  demand  for  labor  by  introducing  foreign  productiona, 
and  like  causes  will  produce  like  results.  You  will  then  have 
as  poor  and  wretched  a  population  as  that  against  which  it  will 
in  such  circumstances  contend  lor  bread."* 

More  conservative  and  less  emphatic  is  the  position  of  Ba- 
chanan  who  thought  that  it  was  both  cruel  and  unjust  to  throw 
our  workingmen  out  of  employment  for  the  benefit  of  foreign 
laborers.  Webster,  although  conservative  in  his  utterances,  had 
also  advanced  to  higher  grounds.  Our  artisans,  he  said,  were 
the  first  to  be  protected  by  the  Constitution.  The  protection  ex- 
tended under  our  laws  to  capital  was  as  nothing  to  that  given 
to  labor.  He  had  now  abandoned  the  idea  of  protection  to  cap- 
ital and  had  substituted  protection  to  labor.  Others  did  the 
same.  The  pauper  labor  argument — that  is,  the  claim  that  pro- 
tection was  necessary  to  maintain  the  wages  of  American  laborers 
against  the  competition  of  the  more  poorly  paid  workingmen  of 
foreign  countries — was  advanced  as  a  chief  cause  for  continuing 
the  protective  policy. 

By  commoQ  consent,  the  tariff  of  1833  was  to  be  left  undis- 
turbed until  1842.  The  agitation  for  higher  duties,  however, 
increased  as  the  latter  date  approached.  Horace  Greeley  be- 
came a  strong  advocate  of  protection  and  exerted  a  wide  iofla- 
ence  upon  the  thought  of  the  hour.  He  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  laboring  classes  and  regarded  protection  aa 
a  measure  of  great  value  to  them,  emphasizing  the  high  wa|[e 
argument.  In  1839,"  in  answer  to  writers  who  denied  that  free- 
trade  reduced  wages,  he  set  forth  the  claim  that  wages  wero 
higher  in  protection  than  in  free-trade  countries.  The  develop- 
ing view-points  of  both  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  tariff 
were  thus  distinctly  intimated. 

As  already  indicated,  the  political  soil  of  this  period  could 
hardly  help  but  nourish  the  growth  of  the  high  wage  argument. 
Not  the  tariff  only,  but  other  questions  as  well,  felt  the  influ- 
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«nce3  of  the  new  impulsea  of  the  time.  Although  Harrison 
hardly  touched  the  tariff  nuestion  during  the  campaign  of  1S40, 
many  northern  protectionists  realized  that  a  new  opportunity 
to  agitate  the  question  had  presented  itself.  Greeley  by  meaus  of 
the  Lo(f  Cabin,  a  temporary  campaign  newspaper,  urged  tlie 
Whig  arguments  upon  the  country  and  frequently  referred  to 
the  need  of  protection.  He  protested  against  the  depression  of 
the  prices  of  labor,  of  property,  and  of  produce,  and  against 
the  stagnation  of  business.  The  discrediting  of  paper  money, 
he  said,  was  partly  responsible  for  these  conditions.  Likewise 
the  breaking  down  of  the  protective  policy  would  expose  Amer- 
ican labor  to  an  unequal  rivalry  with  that  of  the  oppressed 
vassals  of  Europe.  Greeley  emphasized  the  need  of  high  wages, 
and  the  arguments  on  different  questions  were  made  to  con- 
verge on  this  point.  Daniel  Webster  again  laid  stress  upon  the 
importance  of  a  high  standard  of  life.  He  compared  the  Amer- 
ican with  the  European  laborer  and  claimed  political  and  eco- 
nomic advantage  for  the  former.  He  opposed  a  reduction  of 
American  wages  and  the  administration  measures  which  would 
affect  the  nominal  wages  of  labor.  These  themselves  bad  noth- 
ing or  little  to  do  with  the  tariff  but  paved  the  way  for  further 
discussion  of  the  wage  argument.  Whig  celebrations  at  different 
places,  especially  in  Pennsylvania,  utilized  banners  inscribed 
with  "No  reduction  of  wages"  and  "A  protective  tarifE,"  thus 
popularizing  the  new  development  in  the  tariff  controversy. 

In  1842  when  the  tariff  question  again  became  acute,  the 
pauper  labor  argument  received  greater  attention  than  ever  be- 
fore. Many  protectionists  relied  upon  it  as  the  main  argument 
for  a  higher  tariff.  It,  in  fact,  assumed  the  prominence  which  it 
has  held  ever  since.  Friends  of  protection  had  called  a  Con- 
vention of  Home  Industry  to  give  impulse  to  the  movement  for 
a  higher  tariff.  Committees  were  appointed  to  report  on  various 
articles  of  manufacture,  and  the  subject  of  labor  was  also  made 
the  basis  of  one  report.  Greeley  was  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee. No  former  convention  of  this  kind  had  given  special  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  labor.  This  one,  among  other  things, 
adopted  a  resolution   demanding  protection   for  labor  against 
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the  degraded  and  starving  conditions  of  the  laboring  classes- 
tbrougbout  the  world.  Greeley's  temporary  publication,  Tke 
American  Laborer,  running  through  a  large  part  of  this  year, 
stoutly  defended  protection  and  especially  asserted  its  impor- 
tance to  the  interests  of  labor.  He  utilized  the  New  York^ 
Tribune  for  a  similar  purpose. 

The  agitation  throughout  the  country  was  vigorous.  Home 
Leagues  held  meetings  to  discuss  the  tariff."  Laborere  were  in- 
vited to  come  and  be  convinced  that  the  free  admission  of  goods 
made  by  degraded  foreigners  would  not  be  to  their  advantage. 
Facts  were  presented  to  show  that  the  hard  times  affected  those 
industries  most  which  employed  the  least  machinery,  and  that 
journeymen,  apprentices,  and  laboring  men  were  most  injured. 
Again  it  was  urged  that  some  foreign  coimtries  paid  bounties 
on  exported  goods  and  free  competition  would  lower  American 
wages  accordingly.  Selfish  interests  likewise  took  advantage 
of  their  opportimities.  The  iron  and  paper  manufacturers  met 
and  discussed  the  problem  of  protection."  They  did  not  want 
our  labor  to  work  at  reduced  prices.  The  boot  and  shoe  dealers 
at  Boston  took  a  similar  point  of  view.  Whigs  everywhere  ad- 
dressed their  appeals  to  the  laborer  and  defended  a  high  wage. 
Protectionists'*  in  New  York  wanted  a  tariff  which  would  pro- 
tect us  from  articles  competing  with  the  products  of  American 
labor,  and  resolutions  to  that  effect  were  introduced  into  the 
Senate  of  that  state.  In  New  England  the  argument  was  ex- 
tensively used  and  furnished  political  capital  for  friends  of  the 
tariff.  Even  in  the  West,  the  need  of  high  wages  for  the  laborer 
was  emphasized.  In  the  North  the  movement  was  not  confined 
to  the  Whigs  and  many  Democrats  supported  protection  to 
labor. 

In  the  congressional  debates  on  the  tariff  of  1842  protection 
to  labor  was  one  of  the  favorite  arguments  of  the  high  tariff 
men.  Representatives  from  New  England,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  also  from  the  West  demanded  protec- 

"  Sea  Tort  Tribunt,  JaDoar;  B.  1842. 

"  Ibid. 

"  Ibii.,  March  26,  ]842. 
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tioD  on  this  ground.  It  was  cooteoded  that  that  nation  stood 
highest  in  moral  and  physical  greatness  which  gave  the  highest 
rate  of  wages  and  the  largest  returns  for  labor,  and  that  protec- 
tion to  labor  meant  secure,  productive,  aad  steady  occupation, 
free  from  foreign  agression. 

Naturally  the  strongest  appeals  on  this  ground  came  from  tiie 
East.  Fifty-three  of  the  seventy-two  eongressitmal'  districts  in 
this  section,  conductiug  manufacturing  and  mercantile  enter- 
prise, were  Whig,  The  South  had  fifteen  such  districts  repre- 
sented by  seven  "Whigs  and  eight  Democrats.  The  fifty-one 
farming  districts  of  the  East  sent  but  twenty-four  Whigs,  while 
the  farmers  of  the  West  sent  an  almost  solid  Whig  delegation. 
(33  to  9).  The  home  market  still  appealed  to  the  West,  but  in 
the  East  protectionism  had  its  strength  largely  in  the  manu- 
facturiug  districts.  Here  was  the  large  laboring  population. 
The  favorable  infiuences  described  above,  the  change  in  the  in- 
dustrial situation,  the  temporary  depression,  and  the  conditions 
existing  abroad — all  cooperated  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  high  wage  argument,  and  to  force  apparent  concessions  to 
the  laboring  classes. 

The  Committee  on  Manufactures  in  1842  reported  a  tariff  bill 
and  called  attention  to  the  problems  involved.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  such  a  committee  considered  the  various  industries 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  .the  attendant  interests  of  labor. 
Special  stress  was  laid  upon  industries  in  which  labor  was  the 
chief  element  of  the  product.  The  importance  of  the  iron  and 
leather  manufactures  to  the  laboring  classes  was  pointed  out, 
and  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe  was  held  responsible,  in  part, 
for  our  industrial  depression,  while  the  relatively  high  Ameri- 
can wages  were  cited  as  a  cause  for  protection  against  foreign 
labor  which  would  otherwise  degrade  our  own."  The  debate 
then  opened  on  the  floor  of  Congress  where  the  Democrats  had 
posed  as  the  exclusive  friends  of  the  poor  and  the  laboring 
classes.  To  these  Hudson  of  Massachusetts  made  a  vigorous 
reply.'"     He   strongly   opposed   the   debasement   of   American 
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labor,  gave  statistical  evidence  indicating  the  pauper  wages  of 
European  labor,  and  urged  the  need  of  a  tariff  which  would 
guarantee  fair  competition  between  our  own  and  foreign  wort- 
ingmen.  He  furthermore  maintained  that  the  tariff  would  raise 
wages.  Other  protectionists  argued  along  similar  lines.  The 
identity  of  the  interests  of  the  farmers,  mechanics,  and  laborers 
was  proclaimed,  while  the  home  market  and  labor  arguments 
were  brought  into  definite  relation  and  connection  with  each 
other.  Senator  Evans  defended  the  protection  principle,  con- 
tending that  a  high  price  for  labor  was  a  test  of  prosperity. 
The  opposition,  he  argued,  favored  low  prices  and  low  wages, 
but  if  a  reduction  of  prices  were  occasioned,  wages  would  be 
the  first  to  fall.  Choate  held  that  the  labor  in  all  our  industries 
ought  to  be  protected,  and  Ilimtiugton  of  Connecticut  declared 
that  protection  to  labor  was  necefsary  for  nourishing  agriculture 
and  manufacturing.  Furthermore  the  consumer  would  be  ben- 
efited. Hardly  an  advocate  of  protection  failed  to  refer  to  the 
need  of  protection  to  labor.  The  argument  itself  as  presented 
totik  three  different  lines  of  development;  first,  the  high  wages 
or  pauper  labor  argument  which  was  the  most  important;  sec- 
ond, the  claim  that  a  readjustment  of  the  level  of  prices  would 
be  distinctly  injurious  to  the  laboring  classes;  third,  protection 
would  increase  the  demand  for  labor,  hence  benefit  the  laborer 
by  multiplying  employment  and  insuring  him  a  reasonable  re- 
muneration. This  was  the  gist  of  "Webeter's  labor  argument  in 
1840.  Greeley  in  1843  emphasized  this  phase,  but  also  referred 
to  the  subject  of  pauper  labc?.'* 

The  law  of  1842  was  not  distinctly  a  partisan  measure,  although 
Wnigs  and  Democrats  rallied  on  opposite  sides.  In  the  House 
35  Whigs  voted  against,  and  20  Democrats  for,  the  bill.  Nine- 
teen of  the  latter  eame  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
nearly  all  of  these  represented  districts  containing  a  large  man- 
ufacturing population.  The  reasons  for  this  vote  were  later 
stated  as  follows,  "The  argument  upon  which  the  tariff  of  1842 
was  sustained  was  that  our  manufactures,  agriculture,  oar  every 

'•  Greclej.  RecoVtctlent  at  o  Butji  Life,  B49. 
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interest  required  to  be  protected  against  the  pauper  labor  of 
Earc^e.""  Certainly  this  argument  had  become  an  important 
one  in  the  ammunition  of  the  high  tariff  party. 

The  revival  of  the  tariff  question  necessarily  filled  the  coun- 
try with  discussion  on  the  subject.  The  high  wages  argument 
bad  become  the  subject  of  defense  and  dissection.  The  Central. 
Committee  of  Home  Leagues  in  an  address  set  forth  the  claim 
that  the  high  standard  of  the  American  laborer  must  be  main- 
tained and  injurious  competition  be  prevented.  Protection 
newspapers  continued  to  agitate  the  question,  and  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  new  tariff  impressed  itself  upon  the  public  mind. 
Entirely  apart  from  the  merits  of  protection  as  a  permanent 
policy,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  tariff  of  1842  accelerated  the 
renewal  of  prosperity.'*  Iron,  cotton,  and  woolen  mills  re- 
vived and  many  wage  earners  again  found  employment.  A 
period  of  general  business  activity  followed. 

The  different  influences  before  mentioned  continued  to  make 
possible  the  growth  of  the  high  wage  ai^unient  and  some  of  our 
manufacturers  employed  their  efforts  to  enhance  its  apparent 
importance.  In  1844  therefore,  the  Whig  party,  assembled  in  con- 
vention, dared  to  express  itself  in  favor  of  a  "tariff  for  revenue 
to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Government  and  dis- 
criminating with  special  reference  to  the  protection  of  the  do-' 
mestie  labor  of  the  country.'"*  Other  arguments  were  subor- 
dinated, and  the  new  one  was  hereafter  to  be  of  paramount  im- 
portance. The  discussion  of  the  tariff  in  and  out  of  Congress 
that  year  added  nothing  to  the  growth  of  protection  theory, 
hence  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  1846  when  the  subject  again  re- 
ceived consideration  in  detail. 

The  Democratic  party  being  again  in  power  sought  to  revise 
the  tariff.  The  southern  wing  was  in  control  and  the  former 
Democratic  protectionists  of  the  North  were  forced  to  become 
lukewarm  toward  this  doctrine.     A  comparatively  easy  victory 

"Conir.  OloTie,  I3i  App.,  40G.     Speech  at  Wrl^t.  of  New  XoTk. 
■■  See  dlBCDBBlon  of  effact  of  this  act  In  Taasslx.  Tatlff  Hittory  of  the  O.  8., 
119-21.     Also  Blihop,  HistOTv  of  MBnutacturet,  Zi  448. 
'•Sev  Torfc  TrifMut,  Mar  11,  1844. 
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by  the  opponents  of  the  Act  of  1842  was  the  result.  The  sup- 
porters of  protection,  however,  stoutly  defended  their  principle, 
placed  added  emphasis  upon  protection  to  American  labor,  and 
gave  to  that  doctrine  a  completeness  which  required  but  little 
subsequent  refinement.  Severance  of  Maine,^°  alluded  to  the 
volume  of  our  laboring  population,  to  their  consuming  power, 
to  the  need  of  creating  a  demand  for  labor,  to  the  migration  west- 
ward which  would  result  from  free  trade,  and  to  the  opposition 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery  because  it  would  enhance  the  price  of 
labor,  also  to  the  fact  that  hard  times  caused  disproportionate 
sufiEering  among  the  poorer  people,  Davis  of  Massachusetts,^' 
in  advancing  the  pauper  labor  argument,  contended  that  not 
only  economic  loss  but  a  diminution  of  moral  and  mental  cul- 
ture was  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  low  tariff  policy.  Stew- 
art emphasized  the  same  consideration  as  did  the  last  named 
speaker,  but  also  called  attention  to  the  political  insignificaDee 
to  which  the  poorly  paid  laborer  will  decline.  "Winthrop,  how- 
ever, struck  even  more  closely  the  characteristic  point  of  the  high 
wage  argument  in  the  following  words:  "Protection  looks  at 
the  workingmaji  not  in  his  mere  brute  capacity,  as  a  consumer, 
but  in  his  higher  nature  as  a  producer.  It  looks  not  to  reducing 
the  price  of  what  he  eats  or  what  he  wears,  but  to  keeping  up 
the  price  of  bis  own  labor.  It  looks,  in  short,  to  wages  first, 
wages  last,  wages  altogether."** 

Thus  we  have  in  the  arguments  of  these  men  the  complete 
emergence  of  the  doctrine  that  protection  preserves  the  hi^ 
wages  of  the  American  workmen  against  the  competition  of  the 
pauper  labor  of  Europe.  It  took  the  form  of  protection  against 
the  product  of  labor,  not  against  the  labor  itself.  Either  method 
wa^  said  to  amount  to  the  same  result,  but  immigration  was  not 
then  considered  an  important  problem  and  restriction  was  said 
to  be  contrary  to  our  traditional  policy.  Strong  friends  of  labor 
as  well  as  oapitalista  maintained  this  principle.    It  is  true  that 

"  Cong.  aicM,  lOi  App  ,  TOB. 
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in  subsequent  discussion"  the  proper  amount  of  protection  waa 
computed  to  be  the  dlft'erence  between  the  labor  cost  of  produc- 
ing a  good  here  and  the  similar  cost  abroad,  but  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  argument  had  now  been  imparted  to  it. 
The  manner  in  which  it  was  met  by  the  opposition,  in  turn,  as- 
sists in  explaining  the  cause  of  its  rise  and  throws  light  upon 
various  movements  of  the  time.  We  shall,  therefore,  briefly 
point  out  the  attitude  of  the  free-trade  party. 

In  a  previous  chapter  we  have  shown  that  the  ablest  free- 
traders, such  as  Gallatin,  had  pointed  out  the  relation  between 
labor  and  wages  when  that  subject  was  first  discussed,  and  had 
suggested  the  chief  cause  of  high  wages ;  viz.,  the  abundance  of 
cheap  lands,  the  productivity  of  labor,  and  the  insufficient  sup- 
ply of  laborers.  In  the  earlier  decades  when  the  general  attitude 
toward  wages  was  a  negative  one,  the  burden  of  the  problem 
rested  heavily  upon  the  protectionists.  Free-traders  merely 
pointed  to  the  difference  between  wages  here  and  abroad,  and 
discussed  the  theoretical  considerations  which  determined  the 
difference.  With  the  groK"th  of  ameliorative  tendencies  and  the 
assumption  of  a  positive  program  in  respect  to  wages  by  protec- 
tionists, free-traders  were  forced  to  analyze  the  bearing  of  their 
theories  upon  the  actual  conditions  of  the  time.  They  faced  a 
concrete  situation  in  a  progressive  nation  where  added  economic 
advantage  did  not  cover  the  entire  gamut  of  the  workingman's 
interests.  The  new  problem  for  the  opponents  of  the  tariff  was 
the  relation  of  free-trade  to  the  general  elevation  of  an  ambitious 
and  independent  laboring  class.  Unfortunately  the  abstract 
economist  who  thinks  internationally  often  supplies  with  argu- 
ments unchanged  the  politician  and  legislator  who  think  o'a- 
tionally  or  more  often  sectionally,  and  these  arguments  the  lat- 
ter attempt  to  apply  to  conditions  illy  fitted  to  become  the  subject 
of  extensive  theorizing.     The  sectional  aspect  of  the  tariff  con- 


"  Tbe  rn'tawiOR  Is  a  sp^rlmrn  of  the  ari^iment  wliEob  became  currput:  "When 
foreign  [abor  whlrb  costs  one — or  Its  producis  vrbEcb  are  the  saiae  tblag-^Hrome* 
Into  the  samp  Diarket  on  a  tree-tni.de  platform  with  American  labor  which  coats 
thret — or  with  Its  products  which  are  the  aaine  thing — ^It  Is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  AmerlcBQ  labor  will  Btlll  m^Dtaln  the  relat've  value  of  three  to  one.  They 
must  hoCb  come  ID  the  samo  level."     ToltOD.  PubNc  Econorau,  GS. 
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fused  the  defense  of  the  free-traders  and  hindered  the  develop- 
ment of  the  refutation  of  the  high  wages  argument. 

The  existence  of  slavery  in  the  South  and  the  championship 
of  that  system  influenced  southern  free-traders  in'  their  attitude 
toward  labor.  Low  wages  in  the  South  were  viewed  with  com- 
parative complacency.  The  dignity  and  worth  of  labor  was  yet 
but  dimly  realized  there.  Accordingly  a  defense  of  high  wages 
was  difScult,  and  the  artificial  stimulation  of  the  price  of  labor 
was  severely  criticised.  Even  in  1842  the  minority  of  the  com- 
mittee on  manufactures  declared  that  if  manufacturers  would 
not  reduce  wages  they  should  be  forced  to  decrease  their  profits, 
that  the  consumer  would  not  pay  the  cost  of  a  high  wage  when 
a  low  wage  only  was  demanded  in  the  South  for  a  similar  serv- 
ice.^* Free-traders,  however,  began  to  develop  several  lines  of 
attack.  Calhoun"  in  1840  vigorously  assailed  the  protectionists' 
position,  contending  that  high  wages  were  due  to  the  effective- 
ness of  industry,  and  that  only  those  high  wages  caused  in  this 
way  were  an  evidence  of  prosperity.  Two  years  later  he  de- 
clared that  wages  were  but  the  residuum  after  deducting  the 
profit  of  capital  and  the  expense  of  production  including  the 
exaction  of  the  Government  in  the  shape  of  taxes ;  that  as  the 
latter  decreased,  wages  would  increase,  and  that  prices  might 
fall  and  wages  rise  at  the  same  time — a  combination  most  favor- 
able to  the  laborer.  Here  Calhoun  recognized  the  laborer  both 
86  a  producer  and  a  consumer;  both  lines  of  argument  were  used 
by  the  opponents  of  the  tariff. 

That  a  protective  tariff,  under  the  conditions  which  obtained 
during  the  period  of  tariff  controversy,  would  maintain  the 
wages  of  many  American  workingmen  could  hardly  be  doubted. 
Even  so  ardent  a  statesman  as  McDuflrie  admitted  that  it  raised 
the  wages  of  manufacturing  labor.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
to  analyze  the  laboring  population  and  to  pioint  out  how  few 
were  directly  dependent  upon  the  tariff.  Protectionists  had  in- 
sisted that  the  entire  laboring  population  was  benefited  thereby. 
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Smith  of  Virginia,"  replying  to  this  argument  in  1842,  com- 
puted that  only  265,000  laborers  were  employed  in  factories 
directly,  that  nearly  that  number  of  mechanics  were  dependent 
upon  agriculture,  and  that  less  than  one-third  of  the  laborers 
would  be  affected  by  the  tariff  directly.  Another  speaker"  con- 
tended that  out  of  the  791,000  workmen  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  pursuits,  according  to  the  census  of  1840,  an  analysis 
showed  that  only  284,351  were  engaged  in  protected  industries. 
Various  estimates  were  made  tending  to  show  that  only  a  small 
per  cent,  of  the  American  people  could  be  benefited  and  this  at 
the  expense  of  the  remainder.  We  were  exporting  goods  and 
competing  abroad  with  foreign  labor — a  fact  which  free-traders 
employed  to  show  the  possibility  of  a  like  competition  if  the 
goods  were  brought  to  our  shores.  Our  improvement  in  effi- 
ciency, it  was  argued,  was  sufficient  to  cover  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  labor,  but  even  if  the  contrary  were  true,  protection 
was  not  yet  justified."  Furthermore  the  difference  between 
wages  here  and  in  England  was  slight — a  statement  quite  true 
of  the  wages  of  certain  skilled  laborers,  but  one  not  generally 
reliable.  The  additional  contention  that  the  contest  was  not  be- 
tween high  and  low  wages  but  between  human  labor  and  ma- 
chinery received  some  consideration,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
increased  use  of  the  latter  had  caused  temporary  displacements 
©f  labor.  On  the  whole,  the  efficiency  of  American  labor  was 
properly  emphasized,  but  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  frequent 
admission  that  labor  in  the  North  was  benefited  by  protection, 
rendered  the  defense  inadequate.  The  argument  in  reference  to 
the  laborer  as  a  producer  and  to  his  nominal  wage  under  the 
two  systems  needed  the  support  of  the  claims  concerning  the 
effect  of  protection  upon  the  real  wages  of  the  laborer,  upon 
his  double  capacity  as  a  producer  and  a  consumer. 

Gallatin,  when  the  wage  ailment  first  made  its  appearance, 
vigorously  erapha-sized  the  importance  of  the  real  wages  of  the 
laborer.     While  the  earlier  tariff  discussions  concerned  them- 

"Conp.  (Ilobr,  ISi  App.,  726. 

•'Burke.  Hon.  EMnnimJ,  TAc  Prctenllvc  Syilem.     Washington.  1846. 

•'Cong,  aiolic.  ISi  App.,  114,  484. 
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selves  with  the  consumer,  the  laboring  classes,  owing  to  their  un- 
importance, failed  to  receive  much  atteotion  as  such.  The  hard- 
ships incurred  owing  to  duties  on  the  necessaries  of  life  were 
urged  against  the  protective  policy.  The  opposition  to  the 
duties  on  eoal,  salt,  etc.,  after  the  Compromise  of  1S33  had  the 
consumer's  interests  in  mind.  During  the  controversy  between 
1840  and  1846,  however,  the  laborer  as  a  consumer  received 
ample  consideration.  In  this  connection  the  free-trader  more 
emphatically  assumed  the  offensive,  pointing  out  that  a  tariff 
on  goods  would  lessen  the  real  wages  of  labor,  and  the  laborer 
would  receive  no  share  of  the  benefits  of  the  tariff.  In  many 
cases,  indeed,  the  competition  between  laborers  prevented  them 
from  securing  an  advance  in  nominal  wages.  The  diminution 
in  the  wages  of  many  cotton  mill  employees  after  1842,  and  the 
reply  of  various  manufacturers  that  they  were  suffering  from 
domestic,  not  foreign,  competition,  served  to  accentuate  the  in- 
-fiistence  of  the  free-traders  upon  tlie  importance  of  the  real  wage. 
Boot  and  shoe  makers  of  New  York  City  held  a  meeting  in  1845 
and  opposed  the  tariff  of  1S42,  elainiing  that  it  increased  the 
price  of  stock  which  they  manufactured  and  also  of  nearly  all 
the  articles  which  they  consumed,  and  that  it  was  a  cause  of  the 
depression  in  their  business.  Secretary  Walker,'*  in  his  report 
of  1845,  declared  that  wages  had  not  advanced  after  the  tariff 
of  1842,  but  his  statement  is  necessarily  erroneous  in  view  of 
the  subsequent  revival  of  business.  He  more  truthfully  as- 
8ert«d,  however,  that  the  'tariff  fell  more  heavily  upon  the  poor. 
Many  laboring  men  opposed  protection  for  the  same  reason, 
claiming  that  their  wages  were  not  affected,  hut  that  their  cost 
of  living  was.  The  reaction  against  the  tariff  of  1842,  culmi- 
nating in  the  Act  of  1846,  was  to  a  considerable  extent  brought 
about  by  a  spread  of  opinions  of  this  nature. 

A  defect  of  increasing  importance  in  the  wage  argument  waa 
its  attitude  toward  the  immigrant.  As  before  indicated,  Seth 
Luther  had  in  the  early  thirties  pointed  out  the  inconsiatency 
of  protectionists  in  admitting  workmen  freely  from  abroad,  bat 


"TauEsl?.  Etate  Papert  on  the  TaritT,  226. 
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objecting  to  the  free  importation  of  goods.  So  in  1842  it  was 
maintained  that  if  protection  was  necessary,  the  cheap  labor 
planting  itself  among  us  needed  to  be  feared.  A  few  yeara 
later,  Wilmot  of  Pennsylvania,  in  examining  the  motives  of  the 
manufacturers,  quite  correctly  chained  them  with  expressing  no 
alarm  over  the  immigration  of  cheap  labor,  and  he  furthermore 
claimed  that  they  were  actually  attempting  to  depress  the  price 
of  labor.  Nor  were  protectionists  dismayed  over  the  importation 
of  labor-saving  machinery.  John  Pickering"*  in  1847  stated  the 
case  in  the  following  vigorous  words:  "Therefore  if  the  work- 
ing classes  will  promote  the  'protective  system,'  their  first  ob- 
ject should  be  to  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  'pauper 
operatives;'  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  think  about  prevent- 
ing the  importation  of  the  goods  they  make ;  till  then  it  would  be 
perfectly  useless."  In  this  manner  one  of  the  great  weaknesses 
of  the  wage  argument  was  continually  punctured  and  exposed 
to  public  ridicule.  Many  workingmen  in  the  East  were  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  competition  of  the  immigrant  and  they  op- 
posed a  system  which  seemed  to  provide  a  sham  defense  only. 

The  position  of  the  western  lands  in  maintaining  and  advanc- 
ing the  current  rate  of  wages  has  already  been  explained.  Many 
southern  men  who  believed  that  their  section  was  taxed  for  the 
benefit  of  northern  capital  and  perhaps  of  northern  labor  also, 
became  more  earnest  in  their  support  of  the  favorite  western 
proposition  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  public  lands.  Secretary 
Walker*'  in  his  well-known  report  voiced  the  sentiments  of  the 


••  The  'Working  Xan'a  Pelitleat  Bcanotnt/,  160. 

"  "But  while  the  tariff  doeb'  not  enhance  the  vaKes  of  labor,  the  Btlles  at  the 

public  iBtulB  at  low  prlcps would  accompllaU  this  object The  power- 

of  the  maaufactiirlDS  cnpltallst  la  redticlog  llie  wagee  of  labor  would  be  greatly 
diminished.     Redure  (be  price  which  the  laborer  must  pay   for   the   public   do- 

nalD : prevent  all  spiMnilBtloii  and  monopoly  In  the  public  land* ;  confine 

the  saleii  to  sett'era  and  cattlTators  In  limited  quantities : reduce  the  tazea-. 

by  reducing  tbe  tariff  and  bringing  down  thn  pricea  which  the  poor  are  thus  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  all  tbe  neceeirarleB  of  life,  and  more  will  be  done  for  the  benefit 
of  American  labor  (baa  If  millions  were  added  to  tbe  protlts  of  manufacturing 
capital  by  (be  enactment  of  a  protective  tarllt."  On  the  otber  hand.  Walter's 
position  la  respect  to  (he  relation  d(  labor  and  capital  waa  espressed  as  followa : 
"When  the  number  of  manufactureB  Is  not  great  tbe  power  (J  tbe  system  to  regu- 
late the  wages  of  labor  la  Inconsiderable ;  but  aa  tbe  profit  of  capital.  Invested  In 
naaufaclures,  Is  augmented  by  the  protective  tariff,  there  la  a  corresponding  In- 
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free-traders  who  belie%'ecl  this  measure  to  be  a  more  effectual 
means  of  preser\-ing  the  high  wages  of  labor  and  that  without 
great  cost  to  the  remainder  of  our  people.  By  reducing  the 
price  of  lands  to  nominal  figures  and  confining  the  sale  to  actual 
settlers,  laborers  could  hardly  be  deprived  of  the  alternative 
of  becoming  independent  if  good  wages  were  not  paid  by  man- 
ufacturers. Protection  had  been  the  stimulus  the  East  de- 
manded to  accelerate  her  growth  and  retain  her  working  popu- 
lation. Free  land  was  Walker's  remedy  for  diminishing  wages 
but  it  implied  the  migration  of  the  laborer  to  the  West. 


trresihtlbl.'.     Ab  this  power  la  eierclspd  (rom  time  to  time,  ve  i'nd  ii  reelstwl  \ij 

oomblaatloii!!   amouR   the   working   rlassen But   tbe   goTernment.   br    pro- 

tecllvp  duties,  arrajs  itBelf  on  the  side  at  the  maQiifarlarlng  syatem.  and  by  thm 
augmentliig  Its  wealtb  sad  pover  soaa  terminiitrfl  Id  Us  favor  the  Blniggle  tiecveen 
maa  and  ntoney — betweeo  eapltal  aad  labor." 
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CHAPTER  VII 

CONCLUSION 

la  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  attempted  to  review  briefly 
the  causes  and  development  of  the  labor  argument  for  protec- 
tion. We  have  seen  that  the  extraordinary  conditions  ending 
with  peace  with  England  in  1815,  and  especially  the  few  years 
of  war  with  that  country  had  given  manufacturing  enterprise 
a  decided  impetus.  A  large  amount  of  capital  had  been  invested 
in  various  industries,  and  many  women  and  children  had  been 
employed.  A  considerable  amount  of  labor  primarily  engaged 
in  other  industries  had  also  assisted  the  growth  of  manufact- 
ures. The  demand  in  ISIK  for  protection  was  accordingly  sup- 
ported by  several  arguments.  It  was  claimed  that  industries 
established  during  the  war  should  not  be  allowed  to  perish;  that 
a  parallel  development  of  all  our  industries  was  necessarj';  that  a 
home  market  was  needed;  that  we  should  become  independent 
of  foreign  nations;  furthermore  that  labor  formerly  of  no  value 
was  now  made  useful  and  that  this  labor  should  be  continued  in, 
employment.  Hamilton  had  stated  the  labor  argument  long  be- 
fore. Noiv  when  the  time  was  ripe  it  was  reiterated  and  given 
a  new  emphasis.  The  argument  itself  was  not  that  of  a  "re- 
strietionist. "  Protectionists  usually  disclaimed  any  intention 
of  foisting  such  a  system  upon  the  coimtry.  On  the  other  hand 
an  ambitious  and  youthful  natton  would  be  likely  to  look  with 
favor  upon  a  policy  which  would  employ  all  its  available  labor. 
Thus  the  form  of  the  labor  argument  used  in  1816  in  connec- 
tion with  the  appeal  to  support  the  cotton  industry  came  into 
vogue  and  continued  to  be  urged  as  long  as  the  industrial  and 
labor  conditions  and  the  ideals  of  the  times  allowed. 
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It  cannot  be  over-emphasized  that  the  more  fruitful  discus- 
sion of  the  tariff  has  been  in  relation  to  its  practical  operation 
and  that  theoretical  considerations  have  had  less  weight.  The 
latter  are  the  arguments  used  by  the  body  opposing  the  policy. 
Nor  has  the  economic  motive  been  the  only  actuating  one. 
Furthermore  the  freely  expressed  attitude  toward  the  laborer 
naturally  gave  to  both  protectionists  and  free-traders  their  ehar- 
aeteristie  arguments.  The  former  pointed  to  the  better  paid 
workmen  abroad  and  claimed  our  laborers  were  securing  but 
little  more,  hence  a  protective  policy  would  be  justified.  The 
latter  emphasized  the  differences  and  concluded  that  such  a 
policy  would  be  injurious.  This  was  largely  done,  not  after  eon- 
Eultation  with  tJie  laboring  man,  but  quite  apart  from  hia  wishes. 
The  lack  of  interest  in  the  elevation  of  the  working  classes  was 
only  too  evident.  The  years  1819-20,  however,  inaugurated  a 
change  and  the  mechanic  appears  as  a  factor  in  tariff  contro- 
versy and  usually  as  an  adherent  of  the  protective  principle. 
The  subject  of  unemployment  had  suddenly  become  an  important 
one.  The  need  of  work  for  the  laborer  was  boldly  exploited,  and 
the  argument  when  used  at  critical  times  has  usually  been  effect- 
ive. The  earlier  point  of  view  was  concerned  with  security  of 
employment,  and  not  with  a  desire  to  raise  wages.  High  wages 
were  in  fact  considered  as  one  of  the  disadvantages  with  which 
American  manufactures  were  forced  to  cope.  Still  the  impor- 
tance of  steady  employment,  quite  apart  from  the  rate  of  wages, 
was  realized;  the  opposing  parties  differing  of  course  as  to  the 
method  of  securing  this  desideratum. 

The  rise  of  the  laboring  classes,  numerically,  politically,  eco- 
nomically; the  advent  of  better  ideals;  the  enlarging  contact  with 
foreign  labor,  owing  to  increased  immigration;  and  the  sec- 
tional aspect  which  the  tariff  began  to  assume,  forced  attention 
to  the  subject  of  wages.  Not  only  the  master  mechanic  but  the 
journeyman  and  the  ordinary  laborer  in  the  factories  and  on 
the  farms,  became  important.  The  girls  in  the  cotton  mills  were 
indeed  among  the  first  to  demand  higher  standards.  A  trans- 
formation of  the  labor  argument  became  necessary.    The  diver- 
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genee,  however,  from  the  older  position  is  not  an  abrupt  one  but 
clearly  expresses  the  dawning  of  a  new  era.  Webster  is  a  link 
joining  the  old  to  the  new.  Security  of  employment  with  less 
emphasis  upon  its  effect  upon  wages  was  the  burden  of  his  ar- 
gument. Preser\'atLon  of  the  American  wage  against  the  com- 
petition of  poorly  paid  foreign  labor  was  demanded  by  Stewart, 
John  Davis,  and  later  by  Kelley  and  others.  Foreign  labor  con- 
ditions now  served  a  different  purpose.  The  improvement  in 
America  had  proceeded  more  rapidly  than  abroad,  consequently 
protectionists  found  it  advantageous  to  indicate  the  great  differ- 
ence between  wages  here  and  abroad,  instead  of  minimizing  them 
as  formerly.  The  change  was  less  a  new  attitude  toward  the 
facts  than  a  change  in  the  attitude  toward  labor.  The  high 
wage  argument  must  be  explained  largely  in  connection  with  this 
important  fact.  This  is  the  more  apparent  when  one  realizes  its 
similarity  to  that  of  the  wages  arginnent  made  against  the  In- 
dependent Treasury  bill  about  the  same  time.  Xor  did  the  free- 
tradere  immediately  abandon  their  former  position.  Their  policy 
was  a  cautious  one.  In  common  with  their  opponents  many  of 
them  still  cited  the  low  wages  of  English  workmen,  but  often 
with  a  different  purpose  than  formerly.  Then  it  was  to  indicate 
the  absurdity  of  protection ;  now  to  show  the  injurious  and  per- 
nicious economic  effect  of  protection  upon  the  workingmen,  the 
moral  and  political  effects  having  from  the  beginning  received 
considerable  emphasis.  It  is  but  slowly  that  advocates  of  free- 
trade  crystallize  their  opposition  to  the  high  wage  argument  by 
emphasizing  the  chief  causfs  of  bi!:li  "-h!/!'-;  suul  cHliinir  j.ttiii'ion 
to  the  consumers'  interests.  The  liberation  of  the  American 
mind  from  sectional  bias  would  have  simplified  the  labor  argu- 
ment, but  this  could  not  be  realized. 

Sectionalism  as  a  factor  in  evolving  the  wage  argument  can 
not  be  overlooked.  Both  South  and  West  were  agricultural. 
The  latter  was  formerly  a  unit  for  protection,  but  by  1842  many 
of  its  leaders  had  joined  the  South  against  the  protective  policy, 
which  restricted  migration  to  the  new  lands  and  in  part  sus- 
tained the  efforts  of  the  East  to  retain  its  grmvth.    The  high 
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wages  argument  for  protection  was  largely  an  eastern  argument. 
True,  the  contrast  between  free  and  slave  labor  accomplished 
another  line  of  territorial  cleavage,  but  the  leading  spirits  of 
the  argument  were  eastern  men.  Clay  and  western  men  in  Con- 
gress did,  indeed,  advocate  protection  to  American  labor,  but 
usually  in  connection  with  its  reputed  advantage  to  the  agri- 
cultural interests.  The  occasional  western  presentation  of  the 
high  wages  argument,  however,  neglected  this  and  simply  bore 
evidence  of  the  importance  of  eastern  influence  or  of  the  psy- 
chology of  partisan  politics.  The  various  movements  which 
culminated  in  the  demand  for  higher  wages  were  not  all  dis- 
tinctively eastern,  yet  the  laboring  classes  were  largely  con- 
fined to  that  section,  so  the  cry  for  protei:tinii  against  foreign 
labor  would  naturally  be  more  urgent  there  than  elsewhere. 
The  somewhat  tardy  recognition  by  the  South  of  the  need  of 
higher  wages  added  to  the  importance  attached  to  the  argument. 
The  South  could  hardly  be  expected  to  have  agreed  with  the 
East  on  this  point.  The  interests  of  the  two  sections  differed, 
and  the  possibility  of  paying  high  wages  was  necessary  to  in- 
sure the  future  progress  of  the  East.  The  relation  of  each  sec- 
tion to  the  tariff  and  to  the  high  wages  argument  becomes 
clearer  when  the  conditions  of  progress  are  thus  indicated. 

The  theory  of  wages  held  by  American  controversialists  neces- 
sarily affected  the  growth  of  the  argument.  Although  the  im- 
mediate and  practical  bearings  of  protection  were  the  most 
important  points  at  issue,  the  theoretical  background  can  not 
be  omitted.  The  local  influence  of  the  unsettled  western  lands 
in  buoying  up  the  standard  rate  of  wages  was  generally  admitted. 
The  connection  between  wages  and  the  productivity  of  labor 
was  less  clearly  understood  and  this  misapprehension  was  the 
cause  of  much  fallacy  in  argument.  Francis  A.  Walker,^  how- 
ever, in  asserting  that  the  "speeches  of  Clay,  Stewart,  and 
Ketley  have  significance  only  on  the  assumption  that  one  day's 
work  here  is  worth  one  day's  work  elsewhere"  neglected  entirely 
the  sectional  aspect  of  the  controversy — certainly  a  very  prom- 
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inent  feature.  Yet  his  point  is  a  strong  one,  for  the  iraportanee 
of  productivity  was  inadequately .  treated,  espeeiaDy  by  pro- 
tectionists. Henry  Carey^  did  point  out  that  productivity  in- 
fluenced the  wages  of  the  laborer.  Gallatin,*  on  the  other  hand, 
spoke  of  skill  and  productivity,  but  urged  the  all-inclusiveneas 
of  the  indefinite  demand-and-supply  of  labor.  Calhoun^  in  his 
contention  that  wages  depended  upon  the  effectiveness  of  labor 
spoke  more  to  the  point,  and  the  development  of  this  idea  placed 
the  free-trade  contention  on  firmer  ground.  With  the  growth 
of  free-trade  sentiment  in  the  North  and  West,  this  factor  re- 
ceived new  development;  real  wages  were  emphasized;  and  free- 
traders began  to  explain  away  the  difference  between  American 
and  English  wages  on  natural  grounds,  and  to  belittle  the  re- 
puted high  wages  of  domestic  labor.  Formerly  they  had  pointed 
to  the  great  gap  which  existed  between  the  two.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  indetermination  to  work  out  the  effects  of  competition 
in  the  long  run,  and  stress  upon  the  immediate  result  iipon  the 
class  of  labor  affected,  marked  the  attitude  of  the  protectionist. 
The  protective  system  has  been  an  historic  product,  its  growth 
and  decline  depending  upon  political  and  economic  circum- 
stances. As  is  well  known,  protection  was  at  first  regarded  as 
a  temporary  policy,  and  only  subsequently  did  its  advocates 
demand  its  indefinite  continuation.  Certain  arguments,  like- 
wise, partly  valid  when  first  promulgated,  are  no  longer  appli- 
cable, but  the  force  of  inertia  has  carried  them  on  and  they  are 
still  used  with  effect.  The  high  wage  argument  was  not  only 
an  historic  outgrowth  but  represents  in  part  an  ingenious  oppor- 
tunism. A  logical  development  of  the  argument  would  require 
protection  against  the  immigration  of  the  so-called  pauper  labor 
itself.  Curiously  enough  the  application  of  the  doctrine  has 
been  a  one-sided  one.  The  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  and  of 
alien  contract  labor  marks  the  limit  of  its  progress  along  these 
lines.  American  labor  has  never  stood  unitedly  for  this  doctrine, 
although  that  of  certain  industries  has  been  quite  imanimous  in 
its  favor.     At  the  time  of  its  inception  many  laborers  denied 

•  See  peferenw*  cited. 
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the  validity  of  the  argument.  Others  directly  affected  by 
foreign  competition  asked  for  protection.  Many  were  not  con- 
cerned with  the  que.stion.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  determine  the 
direct  influence  exerted  by  labor  itself  upon  the  grow-th  of  the 
high  wage  argument.  It  was  the  indirect  influence  effected  by 
the  upward  pressure  of  the  class,  which  more  largely  represents, 
the  contribution  of  labor  to  this  new  line  of  development.  The 
labor  vote,  however,  has  been  an  important  item.  The  Whig 
platform  of  1844  betrays  this  fact  as  do  other  platforms  of 
later  date.  The  capture  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Republicans 
is  said  to  have  been  consummated  by  a  similar  line  of  action. 
Other  states  have  been  held  to  protection  in  the  same  way,  but 
certain  classes  of  labor  only  have  been  instrumental  agents  in 
its  behalf. 

The  argument  has  received  but  little  academic  support,  the 
majority  of  economists  having  denied  its  validity,  but  it  is. 
generally  recognized  that  in  a  progressive  society  a  protective 
tariff  may  temporarily  maintain  the  nominal  wages  of  a  partic- 
ular class  of  workmen ;  that  is,  if  the  industry  affected  depends 
upon  the  tariff  for  its  existence.  Here,  however,  the  tariff  is 
considered  neither  nationally  nor  yet  sectionally,  but  only  in 
relation  to  a  single  industry — an  inadequate  basis  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  tariff  system.  Besides  this,  the  advantage  claimed 
is  for  nominal,  rather  than  for  real,  wages. 

When  the  wage  argument  was  first  urged  a  large  percentage 
of  the  laboring  class  was  found  in  more  or  less  protected  indus- 
tries. Even  the  opponents  of  the  tariff  of  1842  generally  ad- 
mitted that  practically  one-third  of  the  791,000  laborers  would 
be  benefited  by  protection  altliough  at  the  expense  of  the  rest 
of  the  American  people,  and  especially  of  the  agricultural  por- 
tion. At  present  the  number  of  laborers  affected  directly  by 
the  tariff  is  exceedingly  small.  Bullock  has  estimated  it  at  from 
5  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  laboring  population.' 
Edward  Atkinson  computed  the  number  directly  concerned  as 
approximately  600,000— about  2  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number 


Irodutttoit  to  the  Bluay  of  Eeonomlct,  373  (Revised  Ed,). 
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■engaged  in  gainful  occupations.*  The  slightness  of  the  appar- 
■ent  advantage  to  labor  at  once  become  manifest.  Even  though 
artificial  wages  at  the  expense  of  the  eonsniner  were  justifiable, 
one  can  hardly  conclude  otherwise  than  that  the  onee  compara- 
tively useful  doctrine  that  protection  maintains  American  wages 
iH  little  more  than  an  anachronism.  Like  many  other  institu- 
tions that  have  outlived  their  usefulness  it  has  an  unusual 
tenacity  of  life,  and  has  projected  itself  from  the  past  into  the 
present,  because  it  has  not  met  adequate  resistance.  Protection 
as  an  offset  to  the  influence  of  the  free  lands  of  the  West  is 
explicable,  but  free  lands  no  longer  regulate  wages.  Yet  the 
sectional  aspect  of  the  tariff  has  beeu  nationalized.  Alternative 
employment  for  the  laborer  is.  however,  quite  unavailable.  Be- 
sides, increased  immigration  diminishes  whatever  prospects  may 
open  along  such  lines.  The  rapid  occupancy  of  the  West  after 
the  Civil  War  transformed  thousands  of  possible  laborers  into 
farmers,  and  the  development  of  transportation  accelerated  this 
movement.  The  hardships  incurred  in  the  semi-arid  districts 
during  the  decade  1880-1890  and  their  subsequent  depopulation 
indicated  that  the  limit  of  cultivable  free  lands  had  been  reached, 
at  least  until  new  methods  of  agriculture  were  employed.  The 
strength  of  the  impulse  to  settle  upon  the  accessible  lands  that 
remained  is  seen  in  the  frantic  rush  to  Oklahoma,  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and  other  reservations  at  their  opening.  The  wages  and 
the  condition  of  the  western  farmer  were  preferred  to  condi- 
tions elsewhere.  It  is  evident  that  protection  to  labor  as  a 
sectional  policy  had  an  animus  not  contained  in  the  present  day 
concept  of  protection  to  American  labor.  Conditions  have 
changed  fundamentally  since  the  advent  of  this  doctrine.  The 
historic  conditions  surrounding  its  growth  render  its  develop- 
ment comprehensible.  The  sectional  interests  involved  gave  it 
a  natural  impetus,  while  self-seeking  manufacturers  also  en- 
couraged the  doctrine.  Other  causes  for  its  growth  have  already 
been  mentioned. 
No  student  of  tariff  history  can  afford  to  forget  that  our 

'  Facia  and  Figurtt,  42. 
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tariff  policy  has  been  an  historical  developmeat,  that  it  must 
be  interpreted  in  connection  with  the  contemporaneous  facts 
of  history,  and  that  the  high  wages  doctrine  deserves  the  same 
liberal  treatment.  In  the  preceding  pages,  accordingly,  we 
have  endeavored  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  labor  argument  for 
protection  and  to  show  how  it  culminated  in  the  so-called 
"pauper  labor"  or  high  wages,  argument;  which,  however, 
under  conditions  totally  different  from  those  obtaining  at  the 
time  of  its  inception,  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as 
a  "survival:" 
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PREFACE 

It  was  the  original  intention  to  add  another  chapter,  relating 
to  the  system  of  marketing  wheat  within  the  state,  to  this  stut^. 
Lack  of  space,  however,  together  with  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult 
to  separate  a  consideration  of  the  method  of  handling  wheat 
from  a  consideration  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  moving  of 
other  grains  seemed  to  advise  withholding  this  portion  for 
separate  publication. 

The  author  desires  to  express  his  appreciation  for  many  help- 
ful suggestions  from  various  sources,  and  for  courteous  answers 
to  inquiries  by  letter.  His  thanks  are  due  in  an  especial  degree 
to  Professor  Henry  C.  Taylor  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  to  Professor 
Frederick  J.  Turner,  of  the  Department  of  American  History, 
at  the  same  institution,  for  reading  the  manuscript  and  for 
scholarly  and  pertinent  criticism  of  the  same.  The  unfailing 
courtesy  and  efficient  services  of  the  members  of  the  staff  both 
of  the  library  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  of  the  library 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society  merit  the  warmest 
aeknowlec^ment.  Lastly,  acknowledgment  is  due  to  the  Car- 
negie Institution  for  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  study. 

With  the  hope  of  stimulating  the  reader  to  undertake  the 
entire  study  for  himself  rather  than  with  the  object  of  attaining 
even  approximate  GOmplet63ies8,  a  concluding  and  summarizing 
chapter  has  been  added,  indicating  in  a  general  way  the  trend 
of  the  whole  and  pointing  out  some  of  the  main  conclusions. 
The  detailed  character  of  much  of  the  descriptiye  material 
relating  to  the  strictly  agricultural  porUoa  of  the  study 
and  the  repetition  of  general  principles  and  conclusions  already 
occurring  therein,  seemed  to  reoommend  less  emphasis  upon  this 
part  in  the  concluding  chapter,  with  the  result  perhaps  that  un- 
due  prominence  has  there  been  given  to  certain  other  features — 
certainly  of  prime,  but  not  of  paramount,  importance. 

June  18,  1908.  John  0.  Thoupson. 
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THE  RISE  AND  DECLINE  OF  THE  WHEAT  GROWING 
INDUSTRY  IN  WISCONSIN 


INTRODUCTION 


In  the  rapidity  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  wheat  industry, 
and  in  the  extent  of  that  decline,  Wisconsin  is  uniqae  among 
the  states  of  the  United  States  that  have  been  important  in  wheat 
culture.  Illinois  comes  more  nearly  ^prozimating  WisoonsiD 
in  this  respect  than  any  other  state.  Illinois,  however,  main- 
tained,  from  1859  to  1879  inclusive,  first  place  in  the  nomber  of 
bushels  produced,  dropping  to  t^rd  place  in  1889  and  to  four- 
teenth place  in  1899.  Wisconsin  reached  third  place  in  1859, 
was  exceeded  by  Illinois  altme  in  1860,  and  dropped  to  fifth 
place,  ninth  place,  twelfth  place  and  twenty-second  place  in 
1869,  1879,  1889  and  1899  respectively,  niinois  has,  moreover, 
always  exceeded  Wisconsin  in  the  production  of  wheat  per 
square  mile,  producing  over  twice  as  much  per  square  mile  in 
1899  as  the  latter  state.  Both  states  stood  about  on  a  par  in 
1899  in  respect  to  per  capita  production,  the  figures  being  4.35 
bushels  per  capita  for  Wisconsin  and  4.11  bushels  per  capita 
for  Illinois.  The  very  large  popnlation  of  Chicago,  however,  is  a 
disturbing  element  and  unduly  depresses  the  per  capita  pro- 
duction of  Illinois.  From  1849  to  1879  Wisconsin  piodoced  a 
greater  number  of  bushels  per  capita  than  Illinois, — exceeding 
the  latter  state  about  50  per  cent,  in  1859  and  more  than  100  per 
cent,  in  1869.  Production  per  capita  is  in  general  the  index  of  the 
degree  of  specialization  and  denotes  the  ability  of  s  producing 
[307] 
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area  to  export  a  surplus.  Considering  the  fact  that  Wisoonain 
is  primarily  an  agricultural  state,  as  compared  with  Illinois,  the 
decline  per  capita  in  Wisconsin  is  mnch  more  marked  thao  in 
IllinoiB.* 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Ohio  was  eonatantty  held  up  before 
the  wheat  growers  of  "Wisconsin  as  an  awful  example  of  over- 
specialization  in  the  cultivation  of  that  crop,  conditioiis  have 
in  reality  been  relatively  stable  in  the  former  state.  In  number 
of  bushels  produced,  Ohio  stood  second  in  1849,  fourth  in  1859, 
third  in  1869  and  1879,  fifth  in  1889,  and  rose  to  third  place 
again  in  1899.  In  production  of  wheat  per  square  mile,  Ohio 
stood  second  from  1849  to  1889  inclnsive  with  the  exception  of 
1859,  dropping  to  fifth  place  in  that  year.  In  1899  Ohio  held 
fiist  place  in  this  respect.  On  the  other  hand  Ohio  has  never 
stood  higher  than  ninth  place  in  per  capita  production  of  wheat, 
which  rank  was  attained  in  1849.  She  held  fourteenth  place  in 
this  respect  in  1859,  1879  and  1889,  eleventh  place  in  1869  and 
thirteenth  place  in  1899.* 

The  present  study  is  an  attempt  to  describe  the  development 
of  the  wheat  industry  in  Wisconsin,  and  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
as  to  the  cause  or  causes  of  its  meteoric  rise  and  decline. 

'  Of  total  person*  engaeed  in  gainful  occupations.  Bccocdlng  to  the  Ttaelfth 
Omtu;  Ct  cixiv)  86.8  pet  cent,  were  engased  In  kgricnltonl  pamilta  In  Wl>- 
coQsiat  And  only  S5.T  per  cent,  were  BO  ensased  tn  IlIlDOla. 

•AelaUoM  of  PopulaMon  and  Food  ProiucU  4n  tha  UMI«<t  8t»lM  In  BoIMM 
ot  U.  8.  D«p-  of  i-orio.,  Divitton  of  SlaHiNdf,  No.  24.  WUhln>t<n,  1903.  pp. 
27-82. 
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CHAPTEBn 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  WHEAT  INDUSTRY  IN  WISOON- 
SIN  BEFORE  THE  ADVENT  OP  THE  RAILROADS 

Prom  the  Seventh  Census  of  the  United  States  we  have  com- 
paratively reliable  statistics  as  to  tiie  wheat  industry  in  Wisoon- 
sin  just  preceding  the  advent  of  the  railroad.  We  have,  further, 
overwhelming  testimony  as  to  conditions  in  respect  to  wheat  cul- 
ture in  Wisconsin  at  that  time.  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Agricultural  Society  for  the  year  1851*  we  have  a 
report  on  Affricultural  Condition  and  Capacity  that  covers 
nearly  all  of  the  more  important  wheat  producing  counties  of 
that  state.  This  report  is  supplemented  by  numerous  references 
in  the  columns  of  the  Wisconsin  and  lovia  Farmer  and  North- 
western Cultivator,  in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  and  in  the  various  lo- 
cal newspapers,  local  histories,  pamphlets,  etc. 

According  to  the  census  of  1840,  212,116  bushels  of  wheat 
were  produced  in  Wisconsin  in  1839,"  with  an  acreage  of  15,151t 
acres.  The  crop  of  1849  according  to  the  Seventh  Census 
amounted  to  4,286,131  bushels,  and  the  acreage  had  increased 
to  306,152  acres.*  Practically  the  whole  amount  in  1849  was 
produced  south  of  Green  Bay  and  east  of  the  WiscMisin  River. 
Rock  and  Walworth  counties  together  produced  33  1-3  per  cent 
of  the  total.  The  four  counties  of  Rock,  Walworth,  Dane  and 
Dodge  produced  approximately  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  crop. 


'  For  ebBTBCterliBtlon  of  the  iDdaRtrr  of  Wliconaln  to  1B40-1814.  mt 
Dtbov't  R»B.,  01  SOS. 

'  P.  122  S. 

'Aceonline  to  tlie  report  of  tbe  SecnOiry  of  BUte  o(  Wl*ean«lii  Qiere  wet* 
S0e,lS2  acres  aown  to  wbeat  In  1S49.  Ttafa  amoanta  to  aboat  80  pei  ent.  of  tlM 
whole  MM  ot  Inproreil  land  In  Wl»e<n*tn  at  tbat  Une,  recording  to  the  TT.  S. 
CeniDi,  Tbeae  flgnrea  are  mDcb  more  Btgnlflcant  when  we  raeaU  that  Inprored 
land  taiclode*  "el«*nd  land  OMd  for  graibg,  gnat  or  tillage,  or  wUdi  li  now 
fallow."    Seventh  (TeMU  of  V.  8.,  XXII  ff. 

*  See  appendix,  Table  VI,  toot-not«  rcferenecf 

t  See  appendix.  Table  IV.  foot-note  reference^ 
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Oronped  according  to  regions  we  would  have  first,  and  by  far 
the  most  important,  the  region  in  the  soatheastem  part  of  the 
state,  which  found  a  market  either  at  home  in  the  local  mills  or 
in  supplying  the  stream  of  newly  arrived  immigrants  or  else  at 
the  eastern  lake  ports  of  Milwaukee,  Racine,  Southport  (Ken- 
oeha)  and  Port  Washington;  second,  the  Green  Bay  region, 
which  found  a  market  either  at  home  or  a  little  to  the  nortb, 
supplying  the  demands  of  the  lumbering  business,  of  the  fisher- 
ies, and  of  the  mines  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  a  small 
surplus  being  marketed  east  by  the  lake ;  third,  the  southwestern 
region,  with  a  market  either  in  the  lead  mining  dlstricta,  or  up 
the  river  at  the  military  posts,  Indian  reservations  and  fur- 
trading  stations,  or  else  down  the  river  at  St.  Louis;  and  last, 
the  two  small  areas  of  production  around  Chippewa  Falls  and 
Hudson.  How  lai^ely  the  surplus  wheat  moved  to  the  lake 
ports  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Milwaukee,  Bacine  and  South- 
port  (Kenosha)  exported  2,678,045  bushels  of  wheat  and  183,- 
557  barrels  of  flour,  equivalent  to  a  total  of  3,504,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  during  the  year  1849.*  Transportation  to  the  lake  ports 
was  exclusively  by  team  and  wagon.  There  were  at  this  time 
a  few  plank  roads  from  the  more  eastern  counties  to  the  lake, 
but  these  were  only  a  l.ttle  less  unsatisfactory  than  the  oUier 
roads,  and  the  latter  were  likely  to  be  impassable  in  the  spring 
season.  Reports  of  the  Milwaukee  market  make  frequent  refer- 
ence to  this  fact.  It  was  said  that  it  cost  "18  pence"  to  send 
a  bushel  of  wheat  from  Janesville  to  Milwaukee  by  plank  road, 
whereas  it  was  expected  to  coat  less  than  5  cents  per  bushel  to 
send  it  to  Chicago  by  rail.' 

The  farmers  of  Marquette  county  were  compelled  to  liaul 
their  grain  to  either  Milwaukee  or  Sheboygan,  80  or  lOO  miles. 
It  took  a  week  to  make  the  trip  to  Milwaukee  and  back.    With 

'Froine   farmer,   l«i  70. 

'MHuauJct'-  Benttntl,  Jan.  30.  1840.  How  far  tbls  expectation  came  from 
being  realized  la  proTed  by  a  complaint  Id  the  Kepart  on  tht  Imj>rovtm«itt  of 
the  Rocli  Rlvtr  (1867)  that  tbp  usual  cbarR  on  a  boabel  of  wbeat  from  Jane*- 
Tllle  to  New  York  wa«  93  centa  and  to  Chicago  or  Hllwaakee  b;  railroad,  U 
cents.  Bm  below  p.  36.  note  SZ  (b),  where  the  ahlllbiB  la  OMd  aa  eqvlTahat  to 
twelve  and  one.hslf  cents,     Tbe  "pence"  would  thus  be  Taloed  at  •  llCUa  mol« 
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desired  improvements  on  the  Fox  and  WiaconBin  rivers,  a  mar^ 
ket  wa«  anticipated  either  at  New  York  or  New  Orleans.*  Pre- 
viotis  to  1851  the  best  market  for  the  aurplns  wheat  of  Colombia 
County  had  been  Milwaukee,  bat  on  accoont  of  tiie  low  price 
at  that  time  ihe  wheat  would  not  bear  transportation  to  that 
point  and  was  disposed  of  at  better  advantage  at  the  "Pinery."' 
In  1851  there  were  eight  flouring  mills  in  Dane  County.* 
The  Bnrplna  wheat  went  east  to  the  lake  ports,  or  south  to  Janes- 
ville  which  was  the  "center  of  a  great  milling  interest."*  Water- 
town  was  also  the  eenter  of  a  eonstderable  flour  industry.  It 
was  estimated  by  the  Watertown  Chronicle  that  125,500  bushels 
of  wheat  had  been  purchased  and  26,000  barrels  of  flour  mann- 
factured  in  that  town  in  the  year  preceding  August,  1850." 
Manitowoc  county  fanners  did  not  produce  sufficient  wheat  to 
supply  home  demands  and  hence  received  Milwaukee  and  Chi- 
cago prices  with  freight,  pierage,  dockage,  drayt^  and  commis- 
sion added."  Walworth  county  surplus  wheat  was  hauled  to 
Milwaukee,  Racine  and  Kenosha,  30  to  40  miles  distant.  The 
trip  out  occupied  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  days.  The  teams 
brought  pine  lumber  and  merchandise  of  various  kinds  in  re- 
There  has  always  been  a  strong  sentiment  in  Wisconsin  in 
favor  of  a  home  market.  This  has  often  been  reflected  in  a 
favorable  attitude  toward  a  protective  tariff  and  the  develop- 
ment of  home  manufactures  within  the  state.  It  found  expres- 
sion again,  in  a  favorable  attitude  toward  immigration  into  the 
state- — ^that  producers  and  consumers  might  be  brou^t  closer 
together.  Again,  and  especially  in  periods  of  stringency,  it 
took  the  form  of  hostility  toward  the  bringing  in  of  eastern  mer- 
chtrndise.'*  Complaint  was  made  that  double  transportation 
charges  were  thus  undergone.    The  home  market  ai^ument  ap- 

•  froMt  farmer,  »■  3HB. 

*  mm*,  of  Biat*  Aprie.  Sot.,  18S1.  p.  184. 
•/Ml,  p.  ISl. 

'Pmlrf*  tramtr,  m  480. 

<•  VfliiNWkw  j?enMn«l  and  OaattU.  Ans.  8,  1600.     BM  alw  (M.,  Uch.  1,  18B0. 

X  Trimt.  at  Slate  AiTTto.  Boo.,  IBBl.  p.  ISO  ff. 

"ItU..  p.  a26  ff. 

"Sm  WU.  Farmer,  14>  81 ;  fMd.,  ISi  SBS. 
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pealed  to  the  wheat  grower  the  more  forcibly  because  wlien 
he  found  a  strong  demand  for  his  grain  at  home  he  received  the 
price  at  some  other  point  plus  the  coet  of  transportation  and  di»- 
tribution.  When  the  time  came  that  the  supply  exceeded  the 
demand,  he,  of  course,  received  the  outside  price  less  the  cost  of 
transportation.  Continued  inimigration  put  off  the  evil  day 
when  this  latter  contingency  would  arise.  The  newly  arrived 
immigrants  had  to  be  fed  at  first,  even  though  they  settled  down 
and  went  to  raising  wheat  themselves  and  thus  became,  later, 
competitors  of  the  older  settlers.  In  their  turn,  iiiey  depended 
upon  further  .mmigration  for  a  market,  or  upon  the  growth  cf 
manufactures  and  the  development  of  a  wage-earning  class.  It 
is  evident  that  the  market  found  in  immigration  was  self-de- 
structive. This  was  the  more  true  in  a  region  that  was  peculiarly 
favorable  to  agriculture  and  where  a  majority  of  the  iramii;rants, 
attracted  by  the  opportunity  of  becoming  land  owners  on  easy 
terms,  settled  down  as  cultivators  of  the  soil."  Not  only  did  the 
newly  arrived  immigrant  become  a  farmer,  but  he  benanie  a  wheat 
farmer.  Natural  conditions  of  climate  and  soil  favored,  and.  as 
we  shall  see,  there  were  other  conditions  which  lent  their  influ- 
ence in  the  same  direction.  Furthermore,  the  development  of 
manufactures  requires  considerable  labor  and  capital,  two 
factors  that  were  scarce  in  frontier  Wisconsin,  ,iu.«t  as  they  are 
scarce  in  every  frontier  region." 

Together  with  a  been   appreciation  of  the  advantajres  of  a 


»Oat  ot  a  totml  male  popnlatlaii  of  TB.IBB  fn  profeutoni,  octnpatlona  tad 
trades  In  WIicodsId  Id  1S49.  there  were.  accordlD);  to  the  Seventh  Cetuut,  40,- 
BeS  farmers.   11.208  IritorerR,  3.639  carpenters.  3,001  rnlnnv,  etc. 

■•UllwaDkee  manatlictnres  amonoted  Id  valoe  to  11.714,200  In  1849.  TiMM 
faiclnded  a«  the  moM  Important,  In  the  order  named,  foundries;  cabinet  ware; 
leather;  cnrrlaijeB  and  whrods  ;  tin,  sheet  Iron  and  copTier  ware:  c!otblnc; 
boots  and  shoes;  wooden  ware  and  wood  tnmtns;  malt  llqaors.  There  were 
one  steam  and  flT«  water  flonrlng  mills,  with  s  total  cApadtr  of  80  to  100  barrels 
per  dsy. — American  B.  K.  JourwH,  1890,  p.  S44. 

Rneine  was  already  becomlnj;  Important  In  the  manutactare  ot  (arm  Imple- 
ments and  machinery.  Bmry  F.  Coi  and  Company  mannfactared  "B.  Herdan's 
Patent  Threshing  Hacbine.  Cleaner  and  Staclter."  In  1849  Case  erected  his 
flrrt  sbop  Id  Daclne  and  durlntc  that  year  be  bnllt  nearly  one  hundred  ot  his 
threshing  machines.  (WU.  Fanner  otMt  ffortkwett«r»  Collldotor.  Peh.  ISGO; 
Btttory  of  Keiunha  tmi  Bovine  Vountitt,  Chleaso,  WeMem  Historical  Company, 
1BT9,  p.  4Be.) 

The  TKlne  of  home  manufaclnres  In  Wisconsin  Is  given  by  the  census  ot  1850 
a 4  t*a.e'^4. 
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home  market  and  of  the  losses  involved  in  double  transportation, 
the  early  wheat  grower  in  Wisconsin  combined  an  instinclive 
dread  and  distrust  of  monopolies,  a  common  enough  feeling 
on  the  democratic  frontier. 

The  interests  of  the  commercial  class  lie  in  just  the  opposite 
direction.  Double  transportation,  not  necessarily  in  an  objec- 
tionable sense,  is  bread  and  butter  for  that  class.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising then  that  the  initiative  for  an  outlet  for  the  surplus 
produce  of  the  state  should  have  come  from  that  class.  Nob 
until  the  home  market  broke  down  did  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin 
as  a  class  come  to  the  support  of  the  movement  for  railroads. 
Even  then  there  was  a  preference  for  plank  roads,"  and  when 
finally  they  rallied  to  the  support  of  railroads,  it  was  not  that 
the  sentiment  of  that  class  against  monopoly  had  disappeared 
but  that  it  was  taken  advantage  of  by  shrewd  men  who  pointed 
out  to  them  that  they  themselves  should  subscribe  to  the  stock 
of  the  corporations  and  thus  secure  control  of  the  roads.''  The 
farming  elaas  thus  made  the  mistake  of  tiying  to  be  interested 
in  both  farming  and  transportation,  instead  of  seeing  to  it  that 
there  was  effective  control  by  the  state.  Notwithstanding  the 
feeling  against  monopoly,  there  was  no  adequate  appreciation  of 
the  real  nature  of  railroad  transportaticm.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  wheat  grower  in  Wisconsin  and  the  common  carrier, 
we  shall  take  up  in  a  later  chapter.  We  need  only  to  note  here 
the  early  distrust  of  the  latter  by  the  farmer,  the  fai2t  that  he 
felt  little  interest  in  the  railroads  imtil  the  failure  of  the  home 
market  forced  him  to  look  for  a  market  outside  of  the  state,  the 
further  fact  that  to  obtain  the  railroads  he  rashly  loaned  hia 
credit,  secured  by  land  already  heavily  hypothecated,  and  lastly 
the  fact  of  his  complete  and  not  unnatural  ignorance  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  ^stem  of  transportation  by  rail." 

■•  See  pamphlet,  Plamk  Roadi:  Beport  on  tti«ir  VHUIv  0*4  Booimmv,  b;  • 
Committee,  made  to  a  lar^  Planfc  Road  meeting  In  Raelnp,  Jao.  14,  1848.  Ra- 
eloe.  1S48. 

"See  He;er,  B.  H.,  BUtorg  of  Earlv  BaUroad  LtffitlaUon  in  Wi»ei>it*1n, 
Vlt.  Biit.  eel.,  14i  222  ft.  Also  TnmtaatiORt  of  tUt  WiMOruin  Academy  of 
Bciaunu,  Aril  and  Ltttert,  lili  SS4  ff, 

■■  Bee  Meyer.  Biilor]/  of  Borlv  RatWoad  LegitlatUnt  (n  Vitcontin  Id  Wtt. 
But,  Col,  141  200  II.     Be«  alio  Blbbard,  B.  H..  Bittorg  of  Affriculturv  in  Dana 
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Anotheo'  difficalty,  however,  beginnmg  abont  1847,  beset 
the  wh«Bt  farmer  in  Wisconain.  Crop  failure  and  decline  in 
yield  added  to  the  diffienlties  of  low  price  and  the  breakdown  of 
the  home  market.  It  was  possible  for  crop  failure  and  overpro- 
dnction  to  oeoor  at  the  same  time  on  account  of  the  ever  increa- 
ing  area  ealtiTated  to  wheat. 

XumerouB  causes  were  assigned  for  this  decline  in  yield  and 
frequent  crop  failure.  Among  the  most  common  of  these  wen 
imfaTorable  seasons  for  both  seeding  and  harvest,  deterioratitni 
in  seed,  insect  p«st«  and  successive  cropping  year  after  year  to 
wheat  without  rotaticm.  In  respect  to  unfavorable  seasons,  it 
■eems  that  to  a  certain  extent  this  was  true.  It  was  noted,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  little  difficulty  with  crop  failure  on  new 
land. 

There  was  doubtless  some  truth  also  in  the  complaint  abont 
the  deterioration  of  seed.  The  possibilities  in  plant  breeding  at 
the  present  time  prove  it  more  than  likely  that  the  general  sys- 
tem of  culture  followed  by  these  early  wheat  farmers,  which  was 
by  all  testimony  extraordinarily  bad,  would  also  be  deficient  on 
the  side  of  seed  selection. 

Insect  pests  are  now  cmsidered  to  be  destmetive  only  where 
ecmtinued  cropping  is  practiced  and,  therefore,  need  not  be  ccm- 
sidered  apart  from  that  connection. 

The  one  great  cause  assigned  almost  universally  for  the  series 
of  crop  failures  was  that  of  so-called  soil  exhaustion  due  to  con- 
tinued and  sueoessive  cropping  to  wheat.  The  present  theory  as 
to  soil  exhaustion  strengUiens  onr  inclination  to  brieve  in  the 


OOmty,  TltooM«(,  J<t(M*i  0/  tht  UteanUn  of  maoMMtK,  Ko.  101,  p.  1S4  S. 
Wblle  makiDg  a  stud;  of  Gbe  trrEcultace  at  Duie  C(MUitr<  whlcti  he  conaldara 
tTplnl.  In  most  reapcctt,  of  the  Itate.  Mr.  HlbbHrd  dlacnMM  In  an  appartnUr 
nturactorj  puiuiar  tti*  saaam  condltiooi  tbroosboat  tt«  tUtt*  tt  rtfantua 
to  traDBiKittatlon  about  18B0.  1  am  not  dlapoaed  to  enttrel;  agree  with  UT. 
Hlbbard  la  bla  aisparBgement  of  the  borne  market  seotlDieDt  among  tbe  farm- 
ers. n»  dooM  tbe  paMTbllltlca  of  •  borne  m»rl%t  were  orer-eatlmated  br  that 
dui,  bat  tbetr  later  «Kp«rlao««  with  raUroAda  and  the  tact  titat  after  ait  the; 
WfTC  forced  Into  dlTentfled  fanning  wherein  the;  d«j}en(led  Qoire  apon  a  home 
market  and  were  leaa  dependent  npon  the  rallroadi  aeem  to  iatOij  botli  their 
orlitfnal  preference  and  their  Buspldoa*  attltnde  toward  the  latter.  Mr.  Hlb- 
bard  blmaelf  baa  a  little  later  TlTldly  pletnred  the  dtiappolntment  of  the  farm- 
era  In  tbetr  hope  that  the  rallroada  woald  mlnlatet  to  tiirir  Intereat*.  (Baa 
WMeiMMn  PolMAlant,  lane  20.  isnz). 
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correctiiess  of  this  opiBi(»i.'*  That  such  were  ordinanly  the  re- 
sults was  of  comse  familiar  to  most  wegteru  people,  tram  their 
knowledge  of  the  soils  in  the  older  parte  of  the  coontry.  As  early 
as  1845  a  writer  in  tb«  Miiwaukee  Courier  soonded  a  not«  of 
warning.^  "Wheat  has  thus  far  been  the  staple  crop  of  Wis- 
consin and  will  probably  continue  to  be  so  for  some  years  to 
come.  But  we  farmers  will  do  well  to  remember  before  it  is  too 
late  that  we  have  hitherto  been  depending  opon  the  natural  fer- 
tility  of  the  soil  for  the  abundance  of  oar  yield  rather  than  npoa 
thorough  tillage,  rotation  of  erope,  manuring,  etc."  Attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  of  declining  yield  in  Ohio  and  Miohigan, 
and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  farmers  of  "Walworth,  "Rcx^, 
Jefferson  and  other  couotiea"  for  better  methods  of  cnltivation 
and  an  abandonment  of  continuous  wheat  cropping. 

During  the  years  1849,  '50  and  '61,  countless  refet«nees  can 
be  cited  testifying  to  the  continued  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  and 
usaally  aaeribing  the  failure  to  successive  seeding  to  that  crop; 
"We  are  confident  that  very  many  of  our  farmem  would  find 
it  much  to  their  advantage  to  turn  their  attention  to  dairying 
and  let  alone  the  growing  of  so  much  wheat.  Wlieat  growing 
is  now  pursued  greatly  to  the  neglect  of  other  branches  of  farm 
business.""  "The  wheat  crop,  our  great  staple,  in  many  por- 
tions of  Illinois  and  Wisocoisin  hag  proved  essentially  a  failure 


'•  Many  "o  loneer  Mleve  In  tbe  Ibeorr  that  tb«  cbief  dlfflcnlt;  lln  In  tbc 
mnOTal  from  tb»  aoU  of  tbe  elemeott  nrcpsearT  for  tbe  growth  of  the  partic- 
ular planL  Boll  analjala  of  aa-catlcd  ezbatMted  aollB  revealH  the  .presence  of 
the  required  demantB  Id  quautltin  but  tittle  dlmlnlabed.  (See  King,  PhydM 
0/  Afftie^tKre,  80  if.  Also  an  article  In  the  Pojmlar  Sdenos  Utmthtji,  Novem- 
b«r  IMS,  br  J-  B.  tlaodMio  of  ttat  Hlcblfan  Agrlcnltme  Colleg*,  co  aoO  r«r- 
Mtty.)  nie  tenilencr  toda;  1b  to  lar  leM  itresi  upon  tbe  chanleal  cmutltii- 
entt  of  the  soil  and  more  upon  Its  physical  condition.  That  1«,  plant  growtb 
depsidi  aa  mncb  opon  tbe  rapidity  wltb  wblcb  the  chemical  (iementi  whicb 
enter  Into  combination  for  the  nutriment  ot  tbe  plant  are  set  free.  I.  e.,  upon 
aTallabUItj,  aa  apon  tbe  abaolnte  preaence  of  thoae  elementa  In  the  soil.  Now 
tDa  universal  testimony  ta  that  continued  cropptoK  to  one  crop  brings  abont 
anch  a  condition  of  the  aoU  that  under  ordinary  conditions  a  decline  In  yield 
reautta.  Proper  rotation  of  crops,  on  tbc  other  hand,  Inihices  sucb  a  condition 
of  tb*  soil  as  renderB  the  varloas  elements  moat  eaally  and  rapidly  available. 
(See  TriMM.  o;  State  Airrte.  BOB.,  ISBl,  p.  IBl.  See,  bowerer,  Hqtktns,  CyrO, 
O,,  FhoiphoTua  anil  Bvmiu  In  KelaHon  to  ItUnolt  Botit,  Circular  Xo.  tit.  UtI- 
lTeraIl7  of  Illinois,  Agricultural  Bipsrlinent  Station,  Urbaoa,  Feb.,  IMS.) 

*  Mineral  Point  Onnoorat,  May   2.  1B46. 

"  tVff.  Farmer  oM  yorlluetrlem  CwKlcator,  It  144. 
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for  three  years  in  succession.  ,  .  .  "Wheat  growing  has 
proved  ntterly  untrustworthy.  .  ,  .  It  is  more  unprofltable 
than  either  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  northwestern  agricul- 
ture,— pork  raising,  stock  growing  and  dairying.  .  .  For 
several  years  wheat  in  every  stage  has  been  doomed  to  double 
risk,  labor  and  espense,  while  the  market  has  generally  been  at 
a  low  point  in  consequence  of  the  almost  illimitable  amount  pro- 
duced and  the  inferior  quality  of  a  large  share,  and  yet  here  it 
is  all  wheat,  wheat,  wheat,  etc."" 

"While  we  are  reaping  an  average  of  15  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre,  we  can  with  proper  management  produce  twice  or  even 
three  times  that  amount.  "When  the  farmers  get  over  the  grain 
mania  and  turn  their  attention  to  the  growing  of  stock,  so  as 
to  escape  the  influence  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  seasons  and 
markets,  no  longer  will  be  heard  the  cry  of  hard  times,  etc."** 

"Walworth  County  Wheat  Crop. — Winter  wheat  has  been  most 
gloriously  uncertain  for  a  long  time.  .  Lately  spring 

wheat  has  been  also  very  uncertain.  For  several  seasons  in  suc- 
cession the  wheat  crop  has  fallen  miserably  short  either  in  qual- 
ity or  quantity,  causing  great  loss  and  embarrassment  to  our 


In  the  report  on  the  "Agricultural  Condition  and  Capacity" 
of  the  various  counties  of  Wisconsin  referred  to  above,  testimony 
is  well-nigh  unanimous  as  to  the  recent  failure  of  the  wheat  crop. 
In  Iowa  county  winter  wheat  had  been  gradually  failing  for  five 
or  six  years.  The  average  yield  in  1851  was  15  bushels  for  winter 
wheat  and  12  bushels  for  spring  wheat.**  In  Columbia  county 
the  crop  had  been  short  for  two  or  three  years."  Dane  county 
had  experienced  an  almost  entire  failure  for  four  years.*'  Sim- 
ilar testimony  came  from  Dodge  county."    Fond  du  Lae  coonty 


••wit.   Farmer  rnit  yarthiceittra  Vultieator,   Ii  248.     Bre  rIbo  IHd..  Si  2; 

.  a>o  Pratrte  Farmtr,  Wi  STl :  Wt*.  Farmer,  Si  14B. 

>  Tram,  oj  Slate  Agric.  Boo.,  18S1,  p.  100. 

"IbUt.,  laa. 

"  /Mel..   153. 

"Ibid.,  IBS.    U.  S.  Pat  Offlee  Bep.,  Aprteultttre,  for  1800,  p.  8. 
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reported  partial  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  for  several  yeare." 
Reports  from  Jefferson,  Kenosha,  Racine,  Rock,  and  Walworth 
counties  vary  only  in  the  degree  of  failure  mdicated.*® 

Another  fact  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  and  which  added 
to  the  seriousneas  of  the  sitnation  was  that  crop  failure  occurred 
in  respect  to  winter  wheat  in  particular  and  at  that  time  winter 
wheat  was  worth  from  10  to  15  cents,  and  sometimes  from  18 
to  20  cents  more  in  the  market  than  spring  wheat.  With  the 
old  mill  ng  processes,  the  hard,  brittle  bran  of  the  spring  wheat 
was  broken  into  fine  particles  and  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
separated  from  the  flour.  When  winter  wheat  passed  safely 
through  the  winter  it  usually  yielded  well,  but  by  1850  it  had  be- 
come an  extremely  uncertain  crop  in' the  Northwest  generally." 
Winter  wheat  was,  however,  successful  in  Winnebago  county,  an 
average  of  from  20  to  40  bushels  per  acre  being  secured.  This 
was  a  comparatively  newly  settled  region  and  the  evil  effects  of 
continued  cropping  to  wheat  were  not  yet  apparent. 

What  were  the  causes  of  this  persistent  tendency  to  grow 
wheat  exclusively  T  To  this  question  we  have  many  contempora- 
neous answers,  and  there  ia  a  very  general  agreement  in  respect 
to  the  causes  assigned.  These  were,  in  general,  the  scarcity  of 
labor  and  capital  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  great  plenty  and 
cheapness  of  fertile  land  on  the  other,  together  with  the  fact 
that  wheat  has  always  been  a  great  cash  crop.'* 

Here  again  it  seems  clear  that  we  can  endorse  contemporane- 
ous opinion.  Of  course  there  were  other  contributing  causes  and 
it  is  also  possible  to  make  a  more  refined  analysis  of  the  causes 

*  Trail*.  0/  BtaU  Aaric.  Boc.  ISni.  p.  lOfl. 

"iWd.,  pp.  170.  177.  1B7.  :;iO,  aas,  and  230.  In  inference  to  the  fallnr*  ot 
ths  wheat   crop   Id    the    Northwest   ReoFrally.   see  Pratrie   Farmer,  »i    271:    lOi 

"But  little  winter  wheat  had  been  sown  In  the  Xorthu'eBt  (cmT>  of  1S4n-r>0) 
OD  accoUDt  ot  continued  loaaefl.  Prairie  Fanner.  lOi  is.  ZHn,  2.19.  26(1.  27B-D : 
111   58. 

Tip  a  moft  excellent  illin-U""lon.  Contiaeratlont  on  thr  eautef  atut  rtfecli 
of  Ihe  diminution  of  American  Cropi,  by  anitaTiu  De  Neren  of  Pond  dn  Lac. 
Wis.,  see  n.  9.  Pat  Ofllce  Kep.,  AgrUnHture,  tor  18B8,  pp.  213-S20.  The  c»nw 
la  aiwrted  to  be  aparsenesB  of  population.  "As  Iodk  as  there  oball  remain  vmt 
trnctB  of  imoecupled  tIfkIo  foM.  ot  exceeding  fertility,  to  be  had  tor  a  low 
pr're,  so  lone  inuRt  BFir'eiiltiire  be  carried  on  In  »  looee  and  carelns  manner. 
partlcii'arly    In   the   nelKhborbood  of  those  landa." 
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generally  assigned  as  the  main  causes.  At  first  si^t  and  in 
consideration  of  the  more  evident  E^ecialization  in  wheat  after 
the  introduction  of  railroads,  the  problem  might  seem  to  be  one 
of  transportation  primarily.  This,  however,  is  plainly  incor- 
rect; for  we  find  this  specialisation  existing  with  all  the  con- 
comitants of  declining  yield,  crop  failure,  and  consequent  a|;ri- 
cultural  depression  before  there  was  a  mile  of  railroad  in  Wis- 
consin. As  to  other  methods  of  transportation,  we  have  seen 
that  early  conditions  in  transportation  were  not  such  as  to  en- 
courage the  production  of  wheat,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
access  to  Lake  Michigan  gave  an  outlet  to  the  East  It  can  be 
granted,  however,  that  increased  facilities  for  transportation 
gave  an  added  impetus  to  a  tendency  that  had  its  origin  in  the 
other  conditions  mentioned. 

It  may  be  argued  that  overspecialization  in  the  culture  of  wheat 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  natural  conditions  are  peculiarly  adapted 
for  growing  that  grain.**  But  this  can  hardly  be  maintained  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  other  'branches  of  agriculture  have  been 
shown  to  be  just  as  well  adapted  to  natural  conditions  in  Wis- 
Gonsin  as  wheat,  perhaps  even  more  so."  Natural  adaptation 
was,  of  course,  a  contributing  cause.  The  tendency  to  produce 
wheat  exclusively  was  due  primarily  to  the  conditions  men- 
tioned above,  and  these  conditions  have  always  been  present 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  oa  the  frontier.  That  these  condi- 
tions should  have  bonie  fruit  to  an  unusual  degree  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  circumstances  were  peculiarly  favorable.  Most  of 
the  settlers  who  took  up  land  in  Wisconsin  were  persons  of  small 
means'"  and  the  opportunity  of  becoming  the  possessor  of  large 
tracts  of  fertile  land  on  easy  terms,  so  that  one  crop  would  almost 
pay  for  the  land  itself  in  addition  to  the  expenses  involved  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  crop,  invited  an  undue  extension  of  credit, 
to  the  end  that  more  and  more  land  might  be  secured.  This  in 
its  turn  put  a  premium  on  extensive  cultivation  and  for  this 

"  See  Bolt  Map  of  Wli.,  Ttoetity-ieooitd  Aim.  Rep.  of  Agrio,  Baper.  Blatlon 
of  V.  of  Wif.,  1906,  pp.  262-2«8. 

■*  DftlrylDK  and  the  culture  of  oats,  bar[e;,  rye,  tobacco  scd  bopa  mlgbt  be 
mentlaDed  In  this  conaectloti. 

>  TVona.  of  Blalt  Agria.  Soe.,  18S1.  p.  13S. 
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sort  of  culture  wheat  is  peeuliarly  adapted  ou  the  frontier.  It 
required  but  relatively  little  labor  and  capital  and  with  the  most 
careleBs  methods  of  cultivation  yielded  large  returns  at  firat.** 

Further,  no  commodity  that  the  early  farmer  iu  Wisconaiii 
could  raise  had  such  a  ready  sale.  It  was  as  "good  as  money" — 
actually  passed  as  money  in  many  cases."  A  glance  into  the 
files  of  the  newspapers  of  the  period  will  show  how  largely  wheat 
passed  for  a  medium  of  exchange.  Not  only  was  it  the  best  cash 
crop  but  it  oould  be  traded  for  such  articles  of  merchandise  aa 
the  farmer  needed.  The  wheat  was  often  stored  in  private  warft- 
honses  and  wheat  "receipts,"  "tickets,"  or  "certificates,"  aa 
they  were  variously  termed,  were  issued,  and  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  like  money.  The  phrase  ' '  as  good  as  wheat ' '  was  a  cur- 
rent expression  at  this  time."  In  Bacine,  wheat  in  the  ware- 
houses served  "as  a  basis  of  frequent  and  large  business  opera- 
tions" during  the  months  when  the  lake  navigation  was  closed.** 

A  writer  in  the  Prairie  Farmer*"  says  "the  wheat  crop 
is  the  great  crop  of  the  Northwest  for  exchange  purposes.  It 
pays  debts,  buys  groceries,  clothing,  lands,  and  answers  more 
emphatically  the  purposes  of  trade  than  any  other  crop."  Again, 
"Well,  we  have  a  wheat  crop  once  more.  W«  can  now  pay 
our  debts,  build  ua  houses,  bams,  fences,  etc."*' 

Instances  might  be  multiplied  many  fold  to  show  to  what  extent 
wheat  was  depended  upon  as  a  cash  crop  for  the  means  to  meet 
interest  payments  or  debts,  or  to  trade  for  necessities.  That  land 
was  secured  on  liberal  terms  should  not  deceive  as.  These  lib- 
eral  terms  were  fully  discounted,  and,  at  any  rate,  the  term 
"liberal"  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  financial  dr- 


••  Bee  SortJlwettent  Hater,  Not.  8,  18T8,  tor  ilmilAt  CMe  In  Hinneoota.  Be* 
>|M>  Pat  Office  Rep.  Airrieulture,  lor  1860,  p.  S. 

"  Bee  Goti«nwr'«  Mtnmga  antf  ioeoinrMttkto  Doeummttt,  1867,  Si  499. 

■  "SdcIi  baa  been  On  BTBt«ia  of  barter  (la  Pond  dn  Lac  coodI?)  tbat  tt 
woa!d  be  dUII«ult  to  say  wbat  bai  been  tbe  pilc«."  Trau,  of  Blate  iof^o.  Bea., 
IBS],  p.   167. 

See  alao  Boumiport  Anwrloow  for  Jaoe  29,  1S43 ;  PebmaTy  T,  1S49 ;  Ucb.  38, 
184ft     see  FrMrit  Fanntr,  l«i  186. 

"Sen.  Mitoel.  Doo.,  No,  W  (p.  14),  Slat  Cons-.  lat  BeM.,  (Conunnnleatloii 
trom  PbUo  Wblte,  bi  behalf  of  tbe  dtlaena  of  KaetDe,  Wlr,  iliovlag  tte  o*ce»- 
elty  of  contlnnlng  tbe  ImpcDTement  of  tbe  Harbor  at  tbat  place,  Feb.  S7,  1B60>. 

"Fmtrte  f«rm«r,  lOi   K.     See  aln  IbU.,  28*  aiMl  378. 

"IHd.,  268.     Bee  Tront.  of  Btatt  AgrU).  Boo..  18H1,  pp.  18S,  181-183. 
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eumstances  of  the  purchasers.  Interest  rates  were  as  high  as 
land  was  low  and  the  cheapness  of  the  latter  merely  enticed  the 
settlers  to  go  more  deeply  into  debt  in  order  to  extend  their  por- 
chasea."  The  bad  conditions  in  reference  to  insolvency  and 
indebtedness  about  1850  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  judiciary 
committee  by  the  assembly  to  investigate  and  bring  in  a  re- 
port, with  a  view  to  revising  the  usury  laws.**  Both  majority 
and  minority  reports  agree  as  to  the  general  distress,  though 
differing  as  to  remedies  proposed.  Particular  mention  is  made 
of  tjie  farming  class.  They  are  said  to  have  borrowed  money 
for  improvements,  relying  upon  their  crops  in  order  to  meet  their 
obligations.  When  harvest  time  came  their  crops  failed  and  as 
this  had  been  a  universal  occurrence  for  two  years,  the  burden 
kept  growing  heavier,  without  any  means  of  relief  being  found. 
A  committee  appointed  the  same  year  on  "Ltaid  Limitation" 
found**  that  for  at  least  three  years  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin 
had  suffered  either  from  short  crops  or  from  injuries  to  grain 
in  harvest  or  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  grain  to  market 
because  of  bad  roads.  It  was  suggested  that  the  difficulty  was 
partly  the  result  of  land  monopoly.  "Farmers  tilled  such  large 
fields  that  they  could  not  attend  to  them  properly."  A  mild 
sort  of  limitation  on  the  amount  of  land  that  could  be  held  by 
one  person  was  favored." 

The  general  situation  is  well  set  forth  by  one  who  contributed 
frequently  to  the  discussion  of  farm  topics.  After  noting  the 
"mania  among  the  Northwest  upon  the  culture  of  wheat"  in 
consequence  of  which  the  "health,  comfort,  happiness  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  community  are  but  secondary  considera- 
tions to  the  waving  field  of  grain,  which  in  their  estimation  is 

■  "Another  Mnie  of  depresalon  Is  the  preTalllng  Indebtedneta.  The  catI; 
Eettt«rB  had  limited  meaDE,  and  good  crops  aad  high  prices  tempted  them  lata 
lodebtedneia.  Then  pAy  daj'  and  abort  cropa  came  srt  the  same  time  and  the 
results  were  rulnouR.  Homesteads  were  iiiTolTed  at  rates  of  Interest  Tmrjlog 
from  flfteen  to  flfty  per  cent.  California  seems  the  onlj  resoucce  and  to  that 
glided  region  maaj  a  Walworth  county  farmer  Is  preparing  to  flee  as  to  S  city 
Of  refuge."     Tron».  of  Slate  Aarle.  Boc,.  18S1.  p.  230. 

"ippendia  to  Atecmblp  Journal.  18S1.   pp.  104T-1I01. 

"lOM.,   1100-1100. 

"  See  Oregorji,  The  Lmul  lAnttattoK  irov«in«>it  In  Porknum  (JMb  Papen,  Ml 
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equal  to  the  golden  harvest  of  California,"  the  writer  asserted 
that  this  specialization  was  common  in  all  new  countries  and  was 
due  to  poverty.  "The  early  settlers  mnst  resort  to  the  means 
which  promise  the  most  sure  and  speedy  return  for  their  labor; 
and  the  cultivatitm  of  wheat  promises  them  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances the  highest  rewards  for  their  labor,  the  best  in- 
vestment for  their  capital.  That  article  always  commands  cash 
at  some  price  and  necessarily  excludes  many  other  productions 
from  the  market.  This  concentration  of  labor  and  capital  in  the 
production  of  wheat  leads  to  overproduction  and  defeats  the  ob- 
ject in  view,  while  the  community  is  injured  by  the  withdrawal 
of  labor  and  capital  from  other  branches  of  agriculture."  An 
appeal  was  made  to  farmers  to  follow  a  more  diversified  sys- 
tem.*" 

W.  W.  Daniells,'  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Agrieultare  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  summed  the  matter  up  as  follows: 
"People  are  everywhere  saving  of  the  costly  factor  and  extrav- 
agant of  the  cheap  factor;  hence  the  early  agriculture  in  Wis- 
consin was  mere  land  skinning.  Better  tillage,  accompanied  with 
the  use  of  manures  and  other  fertilizers,  would  not,  upon  the  vir- 
gin soil,  have  added  sufficiently  to  the  yield  to  pay  the  coat  of 
applying  them.  Hence  to  the  first  fanners  of  the  state,  poor 
farming  was  the  only  profitable  farming  and  consequently  the 
only  good  farming,  an  agriculturo-economical  paradox  from 
which  there  is  no  escape."  Still,  Professor  Daniells  maintains 
that  such  a  system  was  injurious  to  the  state,  and  he  might  have 
added,  ruinous  t«  the  farmers  themselves  in  the  long  run.*' 

In  a  study  of  the  Ec&notmc  and  Social  Development  of  Kenosha 
County,  Robert  Hugh  Downes  finds**  that  the  towns  inhabited 
by  foreigners  held  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  oats  and  Indian 
com,  while  those  inhabited  by  natives  went  into  the  dairy  busi- 
ness. He  concludes  that  the  decline  in  the  population  and  the 
smallness  of  cash  value  and  total  valuation  per  capita  that  was 

•■  Wllooiulii  OimI  Totea  Farmer  and  Jfarlltwtitent  OulUvator,  Si  203,  bj  Boio- 

"fflitorv  of  Kccdie  and  Eenotlta  CouttMM,  Wit,,  Chicago.'  Westeni  Hlitorlcal 
Co.,  18T9,  p.  IBS. 

*  Trofu.  of  WUoontIn  Academti  of  SoMnoei,  Aria  and  Latlert,  is.-  B4S  S. 
"Now  Smerlnw  Profeisor  of  CtemlWry. 
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found  at  a  later  period  among  tbe  former  c^ass  when  compared 
with  the  latter  was  doe  not  bo  madi  to  the  soil  as  to  the  nativity 
of  the  people  and  that  the  GermauB,  Engliah  and  Irish  evidently 
lacked  the  ability  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  economie  changes 
and  to  agricultural  improvementB;  and  that,  on  the  other  band, 
the  native-bom  took  advantage  of  such  changes  and  improve- 
ments and  thus  bettered  their  cooditioo. 

It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  this  attempt  to  make  persistence 
in  the  culture  of  wheat  a  question  of  race  characteristics  can  be 
justified.  In  the  first  place  the  Germans  and  Engliah  porsned 
better  methods  of  cultivati<m  at  home  than  those  followed  by 
farmers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  whence  came 
the  native  settlers.  Again,  there  is  no  contemporaneous  testi- 
mony that  foreign 'settlers  were  in  general  greater  sinners  than 
the  natives  in  the  constant  cropping  to  wheat  alone  or  that  their 
methods  were  inferior.  On  the  contrary,  direct  testimony  is 
borne  to  the  industry  and  careful  tillage  of  both  English"  and 
German*"  settlers.  Much  is  said,  however,  in  disparagem^it  of 
the  "French  sj'stem"  of  cultivation.  The  foreign  setUers  had 
even  smaller  resources  than  the  natives''  and  were,  thus,  on  ac- 
count of  financial  reasons  less  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  new 
conditions  or  to  change  their  methods.'^  Accordingly,  financial 
difficulties  would  appear  to  still  remain  the  ultimate  cause  of 
the  one-crop  ^stem. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  native  elemait  was  habituated  to  the 
growing  of  wheat.  The  wheat  crop  declined  50  per  cent,  in  New 
England,  find  25  per  cent,  in  New  York  during  the  decade  1840- 
1860,"'  and  immigrants  from  these  two  sections,  and  especially 
from  New  York,  which  had  been  shortly  before  the  e^ter  of  the 


•Hlbbard,  HM.  «;  Agrio.  in  Sowa  Co.,  121.  Be*  aln>  Pat.  Office  B«[i: 
JiffHoiatun  for  18SS,  p.  8S1. 

"Tront.  of  State  Agrio.  Boo.,  IBSl,  p.  234.  AIM  OMSOry,  /ndiMlrlal  Ks. 
lovroca  of  Wti.,  ISSS,  p.  SS. 

"  fllbbtird.  no.  See  MenloF  tncsea  of  fat  TInlTet«lt7  of  WbconMn  referred  to 
Jutt  beloiF. 

»  See  AulMHw  No.  CO.  U.  at  W.  Agrlcultar&l  Hipetiment  Station,  pp.  IT-IS, 
T\t  OIWM0  Induttry.-  lU  D»vtlovm»tii  and  PMffMHHM  t»  WlmoM**,  wMcb 
appesra  tc    Bnpi>«rt  Hie   poeltlon    taltea  here,  lo  f ar  u  tbe  chaase   IndtutTy  Is 
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wheat  growing  area,  eoiutitated  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
early  settlsrs  of  WMeODsia.**  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  stippoae 
that  there  waa  a  dose  oonneotkn  between  the  arriTsl  of  Uiese 
New  England  and  New  York  aettlera  and  the  aabuqnent  special- 
isation in  wheat  growing.  This  preaompticm  it  atrcngthened  by 
the  farther  fact  that  the  later  movement  of  the  wheat  area  aonwa 
Wisconsin  was  aoeompanied  by  a  similar  movement  of  the  New 
England  and  New  York  element.  That  element  declined  pro- 
portionately and  to  anch  an  extent  as  to  indicate  large  migration 
in  those  counties  where  wheat  growing  declined,  while  the  for- 
eign element,  especially  the  GermanB,  inereased  largely.*" 
Further,  it  is  fonnd  that  the  New  York  and  New  England  set- 
tlers predominated  in  the  prairie  regions,  which  were  best 
adapted  to  wheat  growing,  while  the  foreign  stock  was  most 
nnmerons  in  the  wooded  districts."  This  tendency  toward 
wheat  growing  dne  to  economic  habit  was,  however,  strongly 
reenforced  by  economic  ecmditions  on  the  frontier.  In  faot,  the 
latter  dwidedly  prevailed  where  the  two  ran  counter.  TiiiB  fact 
is  illustrated  by  the  slow  progress  made  in  the  attempts  by  the 
Ohio  settlers  to  introduce  the  tobacco  growing  and  the  wool 
growing  iadustriee.*^  The  Swiss  element,  too,  yielded  to  the 
influence  of  early  economic  conditions,  until  the  acquired  habit 
of  wheat  growing  gave  away,  in  turn,  before  changed  economic 
conditions  which  induced  a  revereion  to  dairying.**  In  like  man- 
ner, the  Scandinavian  element  in  Dane  county  aoqoired  the  habit 
of  wheat  growing  to  such  an  extent  that  upon  the  failure  at  the 
crop  in  that  coonty  about  1870,  many  sold  off  their  farms  and 


■•  Has.  amior  Tb«w(,  UDlienltj  «r  WlacMisin :  Btackbarn.  A.  W..  Soma 
Soofdl  osd  Jlomtomfai  Paetori  tn  the  Dev^opmeitt  of  Boohie  Oount)/,  (IHl)  ; 
Sberrlll,  JeDDle  Bmtley.  Btttorti  of  the  Eattem  Half  of  Columbia  County, 
(1902)  ;  HarrlnD.  Prank  ElwMkl.  rk«  Boanomlo  and  Bo/Hat  Favtort  tn  th«  Oc- 
reloprnmit  of  Dane  Countv  (ISOl)  :  Cbamberltln.  Alice  Emllr.  BUtorv  of 
DoOge  county.  Wlfoonrtn,  for  the  ptrMt,  IWO-tgn,  (IMS)  :  Flih,  Herbert  CTaj. 
Thr  Uovtmnit  Of  the  W«u>  Tort  dihI  Weu  Bugtamd  Mlenmta  of  the  PopMetion 
of  Wltoowlit  l>  tA>  period*,  ISM  Id  IW,  wxl  IW  M  lff»  (IMS)  ;  M  «L 

■/MI. 

■*<lrmbam.  JameB  Blalu.  Aa  SccmomM  »itt  BotAei  B%%ty  of  A<  PopalstMi  of 
St.  Oroia  County,  WUmrtetit,  durlfiir  the  perioi,  two-Jam.  HB.  a«nlor  Theata, 
PnlT.  or  Win,,    (1901).     See   Hlbbard.  ..ip.    10T-1I2. 

•'  Rlbbsrfl.    14B. 

■  Bee  below,  p.  TT.  note*  IB  and  16. 
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like  the  native  stock  moved  on  toward  the  frcmtier  and  were 
replaced  by  the  Swiss,  who  introduced  dairying.  After  about 
1891,  however,  the  Scandinavians  succeeded  in  adapting  tfaem- 
selves  to  dairying  and  again  increased  their  holdings  of  land 
within  the  county  and  in  the  year  1898  over  80  per  cent,  of  the 
total  cheese  product  of  Bane  county  was  produced  is  tlie  seven 
towns  which  comprised  the  Scandinavian  section  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county.**  Economic  habit  and  race  characteristics 
are  thus  seen  to  have  been  subordinate  factors,  but  to  have  ex- 
ercwed  a  strong  influence  when  reenforced  by  favorable  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

"We  have  concrete  examples  of  the  financial  difficulty  in- 
volved in  making  the  change  to  a  diversified  agriculture.  One 
such  is  given  in  the  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  Farmer  and  Xorlh- 
western  CuUivator.'"  A  correspondent,  in  discussing  the  com- 
parative profit  of  wheat  growing  and  sheep  raising,  stated  that 
he  had  made  a  success  of  wheat  growing  from  1837  to  1847.  Then 
followed  crop  failures  for  three  years,  with  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  go  at  something  else,  want  of  success  being  due  to  lack 
of  means.  In  1851  he  succeeded  in  borrowing  money  and  going 
into  sheep  raising,  which  proved  profitable. 

If  indebtedness  and  lack  of  capital  kept  many  farmers  raising 
wheat  exclusively  until  crop  failure  and  soil  exhaustion  ensned, 
the  latter  conditions  were  in  their  turn  instrumental  in  forcing 
a  system  of  diversified  agriculture.  When  the  time  came  that 
wheat  could  be  no  longer  raised  at  a  profit,  some  other  means 
had  to  be  found  to  get  money  to  meet  interest  payments  and 
taxes.  Decl.ning  profits  constituted  a  sufficient  reason  for  in- 
ducing those  in  better  circumstances  to  turn  away  from  special- 
ization in  wheat.  It  appears  that  this  latter  class  was  the  first 
to  try  something  else.  The  former  in  many  cases  merely  went 
into  bankruptcy. 

That  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society  was  organized 
about  this  time  is  significant.  Farmers  were  aroused  to  the  fact 
that  somethmg  needed  to  be  Aoae.    For  a  long  time  there  had 

■Michelson,    Albert 
StoIOT  Tbeits,  UnlT.  o 
•ei  24T. 
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been  exhortation  in  favor  of  diversified  farming  and  crop  rota^ 
tion.  An  organized  effort  was  now  to  be  made  to  improve  con- 
ditions in  general.  The  direct  statement  is  made  in  reference 
to  the  Rock  County  Agricultural  Society  that  it  was  founded 
in  order  to  overcome  the  depression  which  had  followed  the  fail- 
ure of  the  wheat  crop.  This  forced  tendency  to  diversification 
was  naturally  most  marked  near  the  markets  in  the  earlier  set- 
tled portions  where  soil  exhaustion  had  been  carried  fartb^ 
and  where  opportunities  were  most  favorable  for  such  change. 
The  rise  in  the  value  of  land  forced  a  better  and  more  intensive 
system  of  agriculture.  Land  became  relatively  more  valuable 
as  compared  with  the  other  factors  in  production  and  farm  pur- 
suits that  were  less  expensive  of  land  began  to  find  favor.  It 
was  recognized  by  many  that  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  might 
prove  a  blessing  in  disguise  if  it  compelled  a  better  and  more 
varied  system  of  agriculture.  In  1851  a  successful  attempt  was 
made  to  grow  flax  in  Dane  county,*'  though  results  were  not 
favorable  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  Attempts  were  made  at 
sheep  raising  about  the  same  time  in  Dane  county.**  In  Kenosha 
county  the  wool  growing  industry  had  begun  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  most  enterprising  farmers  and  some  attention 
was  also  paid  to  dairying."  An  Ohio  farmer  traveling  in  Wau- 
k<'sha  county  at  this  time  dpflarpd  that  the  farmers  there  had 
better  sow  less  wheat  and  grow  more  wool.**  Kefereaice  has  al- 
ready been  made  to  individual  attempts  to  grow  wool.**  Experi- 
ments in  the  culture  of  tobacco  had  been  made  in  Rock  county 
about  1840  and  now  these  experiments  were  renewed  in  several 
of  the  southern  counties.**  Farmers  were  abandoning  wheat 
growing  as  an  exclusive  crop  in  Walworth  county  and  large 
fields  were  being  sown  witii  tame  grasses  preparatory  to  a  more 
general  rearing  of  stock.'^    In  Dodge  county  a  system  of  rotation 

"Hlbbard.  14T. 

"IMd..  p.   145.      For  hop  cuKnre  Id  WIbc^odsIu  at  tbis  time  aee  IMd,  p.  149. 
••TroB*.   0/  Slate   Agric.   Boc,   1861,   p.   179.     See   alw  Pat.   Ofllee  Beport, 
Avriainure.    ISSl.   pp.    464-460. 
"/MA,  285. 
"  Supra  p.  30. 
■HtSMrd,   ISO, 
•■  Tronj,  'of  etate  Agric.   Boc,  1851,  p.   230. 
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had  produced  very  satisfactory  result*,**  and  in  Racine  county 
the  ahrewdest  farmers  were  said  to  be  more  and  more  diveirafy* 
ing  their  crops.**  In  Milwaukee  county  farms  were  smaller 
and  better  cultivated  than  on  the  prairie  and  diversified  (arm- 
ing was  followed  to  a  eonaideralale  extent.^'  Dane  county  im- 
ported, besides  agricultural  implements  and  foreign  merchan- 
dise, "  cheese,  butter  and  porii  frequently,  grass  seed,  cattle  and 
horses."^'  Evidently  there  was  room  for  diversification  here. 
The  use  of  improved  farm  machinery  had  become  Important 
by  this  time,  though  the  numerous  advertisements  of  cradles  and 
rakes  in  the  local  newspapers  indicate  that  the  harvester  was  by 
no  means  general.  This  was  especially  true  in  the  "oak  open- 
ings" where  it  was  difBcult  to  use  machinery  on  account  of  the  - 
stumps.''*  According  to  the  Ohio  traveller  mentioned  above,  the 
McCormiek  reaper  was  in  general  use  in  Waukesha  county.  It 
was  Deserted  that  in  five  years  very  little  wheat  would  be  cut 
otherwise  than  by  machinery  on  the  smooth  lands  of  the  West.^* 
Complaints  were  made,  however,  that  the  new  machmes  came 
high  in  price,  that  they  were  not  always  constructed  of  good 
material,  and  the  familiar  statement  was  made  that  they  failed 
to  do  satisfactory  work  in  lodged  grain.'*  It  was  estimated  that 
not  leas  than  3,500  new  reaping  machines  would  be  put  into  use  in 

^  ntd  ,  lOS.      See  Bliio  Pat.  Ofllw  Rpp.,  A^e«tt<ir«.  IBSO.  p.  8. 
"  (W*,    ItM. 

'■"LsDd  IB  scarce  and  evet?  reason  impel!  to  culttvate  It  well.  Hanure  b 
BMd*  oae  of.    The  fftmer  U  obliged  to  H\itr*tj  bis  crop,  u  wbeat  !■  aJmaat 

■  total  lou  one  year  out  of  Dva  and  a  lallure  mon  or  !«■■  azlanglra  tba  otlur 
four  renrB.  To  depend  on  wbeat  bere  would  be  perfect  madnen.  Tbe  ttrnMr 
ban  mnrt  h«T*  a  little  of  ererTthbig  that  will  wU— «  llttie  aottOD,  a  Itttt* 
wool.    TNI',   battar,   asm.    potatoes,   wheat,    itraw.   barter,    wood,    and.   In  tact, 

■  mnltltnde  of  tblngi."— Propria  Partner,  9i  290. 

"  "ThlB  poller  l>  TnlDonK  and  will  condaet  to  lne*lt«M«  bankrnpter.  Mr  ad- 
vice ia  to  keep  oet  of  debt,  cbanga  and  ImproTs  yoar  no4«  of  bnabandir,  am 
and  CQltlTBte  tesi  land  and  expend  j'onr  proflta  on  yoar  own  farm." — T.  T. 
Wbtttleabj,  TroKj.  of  Slate  Affrio.  800.,  ISBl.  p.  162. 

"  Prairie  Farmer,   lOi   »4.      Bee  sIbo  Hlbbard.   p.   123  If. 

npnXri*  Pgrater,  lOi  80.  contalna  a  Uat  <rf  iMpwa  and  haadara  naad  In 
nUnola,  Binr  of  wbleh  were  probablr  Med  In  Wlaeonata  M  well.  Amotkc 
tuna  appean  Baterly'a  "header".  Invented  br  Oeorga  IKtarir  of  HMrt  PnMa, 
WlBconBlD.  See  Pat.  Offlc«  Rep..  ^frHoitltitre,  ISSl.  pp.  4OU-40Z.  for  an  article 
bj  Ekterlj'  on  harrestlut  sraln  In  the  We«t,  wttb  eatlmatea  of  the  BarlBg  In 
coat  br  the  Hie  of  reapere. 

"Wii.  Farmer  ana  HorUHceitem  OatttMUr,  Ii  t4»;  proirt*  romar,  tOi  S4. 
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1850  in  the  Northweet,  and  it  was  calculated  that  tbia  would 
amount  to  a  saving  of  the  labor  of  175,000  men.  Tbia  was  of  im- 
portance in  view  of  the  fact  that  tbe  labor  supply  was  being 
diminished  by  emicrration  to  California.''* 

Wheeler's  "tread  machine"  threshers  had  been  introduced 
extensively  into  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  about  1850,  and 
had  competed  successfully  with  the  larger  "sweep  machines" 
of  eight  horse  i>ower  and  operated  by  eight  men.^'  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  the  manufacture  of  tbe  Case  threshers 
in  Kacine  and  the  advertisement  of  tbe  Case  two-horse  power 
thresher  appears  in  the  pages  of  the  farm  journals  of  that 
period.     Bain's  thresher  was  another  Racine  product. 

The  introduction  of  these  labor  saving  machines  constituted 
an  important  factor  in  the  spread  of  the  wheat  area.  An  indujB- 
tiy  toward  which  there  was  already  a  strong  tendency,  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  it  reauired  a  relatively  small  amount  of  the 
scarce  factor,  labor,  became  now  less  than  ever  dependent  upon 
that  factor.  The  effect  was  decidedly  toward  more  extensive 
culture,  and  when  a  little  later  tbe  railroad  opened  up  a  market 
for  Wisconsin  wheat,  the  grain  drill,  the  harvester,  the  header 
and  the  thresher  were  all  at  band  to  assist  in  the  phenomenal 
spread  of  that  industry  in  the  state. 

According  to  the  censns  of  1850.  there  were  1,045,499  acres  of 
improved,  and  1,931,159  acres  of  unimproved  land  in  Wisconsin. 
Comparison  with  the  corresponding  figures  for  1900 — 11,246,972 
improved  and  8,615,755  unimproved — indicates  how  small  a 
porton  of  the  area  of  Wisconsin  bad  heea  brought  under  culti- 
vation and  pasturage  at  the  former  period.  Up  to  this  time  gov- 
ernment land  had  been  secured  at  about  the  minimum  price  of 
one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre,  and  so  long  as  this  land  was 
in  the  market  there  was  little  opportunity  for  speculative  deal- 
ing. This  opportimity  had  been  taken  advantage  of  and  the  jn- 
erea*^  in  population  in  Wisconsin  between  1840  and  1850  was 
almost  unprecedentedly  rapid.  The  editor  of  the  Wisconsin 
Farmer  and  Northwestern  Cultivator^''  in  an  answer  to  the  in- 

"Wh(o   Cultivator,  July   15.   1860. 

"ai  44.   Feb.   ]«M. 
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quiries  of  a  prospective  immigraDt,  stated  that  he  "knew  of  no 
laud  south  aud  east  of  the  Wiscousiu  River  that  could  be  bought 
for  less  than  about  five  dollars  per  acre.**  Sales  of  improved  land 
had  been  made  at  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre,  while  the  cheap  and 
fertile  lauds  west  of  Lake  Winnebago  proved  most  attractive  to 
settlers.  This  latter  region  was  being  settled  more  rapidly  than 
any  other  part  of  the  state."" 

A  land  agent  in  Milwaukee  advertised  two  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  choice  lands  for  sale  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  1850  at 
from  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  acre  upwards,  in  lots  to  suit 
purchasers  and  oa  liberal  credit.  Piffy  thousand  acres  of  thia 
land  consisted  of  lands  from  one  to  four  miles  from  the  Pos 
River.  One  thousand  acres  were  located  from  one  and  a  quarter 
to  three  nules  from  Milwaukee,  In  addition,  there  were  one 
hundred  improved  farms  in  Milwaukee  county  in  the  lot.*" 

Hibbard  states'^  that  it  was  during  the  early  50's  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  state  lands  was  sold,  and  calls  attention  to 
the  detriment  to  the  state  treasury,  and  to  the  injustice  to  the 
later  settler  in  disposing  of  the  lands  at  such  low  figures.  He 
might  have  added,  what  has  already  been  noticed,  that  the  set- 
tlers themselves  were  hardly  benefited  by  these  low  prices;  that 
it  merely  induced  them  to  take  up  more  land  than  they  could 
readily  pay  for  and  cultivate  properly,  and  that  it  was  the  prime 
cause  of  exclusive  cropping  to  wheat,  with  all  the  aeeompanying 
evils. 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  cry  of  distress,  occasional  success- 
ful ventures  in  wheat  raising  were  announced,  and  we  must 
remember  that  not  a  few  persons  in  poor  circumstances  took 
advantage  of  the  opportonity  to  secure  the  cheap,  fertile  lands 
and  by  careful  management  gained  a  elear  title  and  became  pros- 

"Tbts  must  have  referred  to  ImproTcd  landa  for  Ritchie,  Wli.  and  ft>  Re- 
■ourc«>,  1867,  p.  Ill,  stated  tluit  bnk  one-alztb  of  tbe  lanil  ot  Dane  cxi<int7 
wBs  then  settled. 

"  Vli.  Farmtr,  «ii|*ra,  Not«  TT.     B«t  alao  Pralrl*  Farmtr,  9t  286-268. 

••  WC»con»jn   and   Iowa   Farmer   vnd   Jforthwtiten   Cultivator,   9i   211. 
"Paee  IM. 
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p«rD;aa  and  well-to-do  citizens.**  Apparait  snccees  waa  obtaioed 
in  most  cases,  however,  by  compromudng  the  fatnre  and  by  a 
reckless  system  of  soil  exploitation. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  conditionB  in  specific  cases  it  is 
undeniable  that  conditions  were  veiy  discoursging  for  the  Wis- 
consin wheat  farmer  in  general  at  the  period  which  we  are  con- 
sidering. Low  prices,  crop  failore,  high  cost  of  transportatian 
and  the  break-down  of  the  home  market  were  aboat  to  force  him 
into  a  more  diversified  system  of  farming.  Bat  habit,  and  fia- 
aneial  difSeulties  and  embarrassments  conspired  to  prevent  the 
change.  Under  these  conditions,  the  argument  for  an  outside 
market,  to  he  reached  by  a  system  of  transportation  tm  the  one 
band  demonstrably  effective  and  on  the  other  adroitly  araerted 


"  (a)  "Wheat  raUIng  In  Crawtotd  Coontr-  The  result*  are  for  tort;-ltr« 
acre*  of  wheat  barreslcd  In  this  coudI;  Id  the  fall  of  1S49. 

Coit  of  preparing  the  ground,  sowing  and  harrowing   ....  fSO  00 

For  seed  wheat  35  00 

For  harvesting  and  threshing  160  00 

Total    expenses   1270  OO 

One    thouHuid    and  glitr-Qve   boahelB  of    wheat  at  83  ct«. 

per  bnsbel ISTO  «B 

Net   protltB  from   the  crop    SBS  9B 

"To  the  expenses  incurred  may  be  added  the  eipeOHe  ot  drawing  to  marttt 
and  aome  other  small  Items  which  wonld  probably  rednce  the  net  proceeds,  U 
•rery  Item  were  paid  tn  wagei.  to  abont  1460"  [fSBOl]. 

WW.  Farmtr  <md  Sorl^teMttrn  CTulMvator,  St  II. 
(b)   "Beport  of  BOO    acres  of    winter   wheat   grown  b;  Ur.    Carer  In  RoA 
eonnt7,  tea  miles  from  Belolt.  on  Jefferson  Prairie: 

800  acres  of  land  at  10  a.  per  acre fSTB  00 

Fencing    300  00 

Breaking  at  14  s.  per  acre B2B  00 

B««d,  m  bn.  per  acre  at  B  ■.  per  ht 281  9B 

Bowbii  and  harrowing  at  8  s.  per  acre 800  00 

Harretthig  and  stacking  at  10  s 876  00 

Total  cost  In  stack   12,166  00 

yield   estimated    (partlf   tbresbed)    at   oyer   6,000   baabels. 
Deduct  600  bnabels  (1-10  for  threablng  and  cleaning)  and 

add 810  00 

the  met  «f  transporUng  6.400  badiela  to  Boutbport   (B6 
mL),  eompntlng  the  cost  ot  banltDg  and  deUrerlns  it  at 

16  et«.  per  bnsbel,  and  jon  have  2,908  26 

as  tbe  total  cost.    Bold  at  60  cts.,  or S.240  00 

Net  gain   (not  connttng  for  labor)   SOO  acre*  ot  good  land, 
writ  fenced  and  tborongblr  tmproTed  and  t24S.TB  in  cash." 

SMtltport  AmaHooH,  Nov.  28,  184S. 
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to  be  uader  his  own  control,  overcame  the  farmer's  scruples 
against  railroads.  He  hastened  to  pledge  his  already  encuin-- 
bered  land  for  the  completion  of  the  proposed  eniierprise  or  waa 
forced  into  such  action  by  methods  that  were  often  of  the  most 
questionable  character.'*  A  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  ocearnng 
a  little  later,  due  to  outside  causes,  plunged  him  back  into  the  old 
rut  of  exclusive  wheat  culture  and  sent  him  on  "a  new  crusade 
in  search  of  wheat  land.  "*' 


Non— The  sixth  Coibub  If  thr  United  StaleB  dTea  the  followlni  Btatlattea 
ol  the  productloD  of  wheat  hi  WlBcongin,  bj  coontlee.  It  IB,  howenr,  un- 
certain wbether  the  flgures  are  for  Ibe  crop  of  1839  or  for  the  crop  of  1840. 
[See  Bialorv  and  Orotelh  of  the  [7iU(eil  Slain  0«>M««,  b;  Carroll  D.  Wrtsbt 
and  William  C.  Hunt.  p.  32.  (Waahlngton,  1900}].  For  all««M  groaa  In- 
accnracles  In  the  Sixth  Cenaoa  see  Houtv  Reporu,  28th  Coogren,  Ist  Sma^ 
vol.    Ill,    No.    580: 

Brown     7,814     Marquette     

Calumet    1,192    Milwaukee    

Crawford     2.092  '  Portage    

Dane    290     Racine 

Dodce    Rock     

Pond  do  Lac  820  j  Sank     4fl* 

Grant    10,798  ■  ShebOTKan     548 

Greai    11,983     St.  Croix  74 

Iowa     12,946     Walworth     69.B80 

Jefferion     8,847      WasblnBfon     192 

Manitowoc     225    Winnebago    882 

Total    212,118 
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THE  DECADE  1850-1860 

Before  taking  up  the  history  of  the  wheat  industry  after  the 
advent  of  the  railroads,  we  must  note  two  other  factors  of  im- 
portance in  the  rapid  spread  of  that  indnstiy.  The  first  of  these 
two  factors  is  the  natural  adaptability  of  most  of  the  soil  of  Wis- 
consin for  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  and  was,  of  coarse,  impor- 
tant from  the  first.  The  whole  southeastern  part  of  the  state  is 
composed  of  a  rich  limestone  clay,  la^^y  glacial  in  origin.  The 
southwestern  portion  of  the  state  is  also  cl^,  residual  in  origin, 
but  covered  in  the  western  part  with  loess.  The  Qreen  Bay-Lake 
Winnebago  region  is  also  composed  of  clay  of  a  high  order  of  fer- 
tility, though  requiring  artificial  drainage.  The  central  portioi 
of  the  state  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  soils,  ehiefiy  sandy  and 
sandy  loams,  not  so  durable  as  the  clays  nor  so  well  adapted  to 
wheat,  but  still  productive  in  their  virgin  condition.  Stretditi^ 
northward  along  the  Mississippi  River  is  a  succession  of  sandy 
loam  and  clay  soils,  with  the  latter  predominating.  These  soils 
also  have  been  enriched  by  deposits  of  loess.^ 

The  second  of  the  two  factors  referred  to,  is  the  generally  non> 
forested  nature  of  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  the 
state,  which  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  "oak  openings"  and 
.  prairie.  This  second  influence  was  not  without  its  effect  pre- 
vious to  1850,  but  was  chiefly  important  during  the  following 
two  decades.  The  prairies  were  not  generally  cultivated  nntU 
shortly  after  1850.^  A  comparison  of  the  map*  showing  the  de- 
velopment of  railroads  during  the  first  two  decades  after  1850, 
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aad  of  the  charts*  repreaenting  the  morement  of  the  wheat  area 
during  the  same  period,  with  the  map  in  the  Tenth  Census  of 
the  United  States'  showing  the  diBtribution  of  the  forest  area  in 
WiscoDsin  brings  out  a  striking  connection.  The  growing  of 
wheat  to  an  excessive  degree  in  Wisconsin  has  been  largly  eon- 
fined  to  this,  in  the  main,  non-forested  area.  In  these  counties, 
the  lumber  industry  did  not  divide  attention  with  wheat  grow- 
ing.' There  was  no  heavy  nor  tedious  labor  involved  in  dear- 
ing  the  land.  There  were  few  sttuups  to  interfere  with  the  use 
of  machinery.  The  land  could  thus  be  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion with  very  great  facility,  and  we  are  quite  prepared  to 
understand  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  settlem^t,  and  spread 
of  population  that  occurred  a  little  later  under  the  combined 
stimulus  of  railroad  construction  and  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
wheat. 

In  the  previous  chapter,  conditions  as  they  were  about  1850 
have  been  described.  These  conditions  continued  in  a  general 
way  until  1854,  although  the  crop  of  1853  was  much  better  than 
those  of  the  years  just  previous.^  The  year  1854,  however, 
brou^t  a  bounteous  crop,  while  in  the  meantime  there  bad  oc- 
curred a  marked  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat.*  Under  the  com- 
bined influence  of  these  circumstances,  together  with  the  added 
impulse  given  by  the  eonstmetion  of  railroads,  th^e  ensued  a 
period  of  the  greatest  prosperity,"    This  was  at  first  most  marked 


'  Bte  FlKnrM  1-3, 

•  »t  654-6B.  Bee  also  tbe  ma^  at  the  formt  area  Id  WisconBln.  In  tbe  (rmt 
of  the  Tram,  of  State  Aorio.  Boc.,  18S0. 

"TblB  1b  not  attlctlT  true  with  re«p#ct  to  the  river  coantlea. 

'WKeat  Id  Food  dn  Lac  aDd  GraDt  countleB  yielded  about  20  buAela  pff 
acre,  while  the  yield  In  Wankeaha  county  wai  from  20  to  40  bnahela  per  acre. 
Pat  Office  Beport  AffrioUttur»,  18S8,  pp.  lSt~IB8. 

'See  tables  VTII-X,     See  alK>  p.  SS  above,  and  p.  46  below. 

■"Abundant  harveata,  wblcb  under  Providence  bave  burthened  our  fields  In 
ever;  portloo  of  tbe  state,  have  bnn  made  stUl  more  welcome  from  Un 
iDeraaaed  market  value  over  the  products  of  fonn«r  jears."  (IVim*.  of  BtaU 
Agrto.  Boe.  18S4,  'SO,  "SO,  'BT,  p.  17).  "In  qnantltr  and  qualltr,  the  products 
or  our  state  hate  never  beeo  sarpaased.  while  a  ready  sale;  aDd  hlgta  prices 
have  awaited  tbe  farater  at  hli  owa  door."  (nu.,  p.  72.)  "HXwy  departtHDt 
of  bnalnfflg  U  fooDd  to  be  In  a  highly  prosperona  coadltlon.  owln«  malsly  to  the 
fsct  of  good  crops  of  all  tbe  principal  varieties  of  gralDi  and  vegetables.  t». 
BBtber  with  Bood  market  prices  for  them.  .  .  .  Bnpsradded  to  the  wtiole. 
was  tlte  gnlckeDlng  spirit  of  railroad  eit«irion  Id  various  dtrwitCDS  Into  lbs 
interior  of  the  state.     ...     All  these  various  causes  working  togetbtr  oat- 


[334] 
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in  the  southern  part,  but  rapidly  spread  to  the  remaming  por- 
tions of  the  state.  Mortgages  were  lifted  and  other  debts  dis- 
charged. Banks  sprang  up  and  currency  flowed  in.  There  was 
a  boom  in  real  estate,  and  land  values  soared  upwards.  All 
classes  shared  in  the  prosperity.  Speculation  set  in  and  added 
to  the  ever  quickening  movement  until  eonfidenee  reigned  su- 
preme and  the  return  of  the  old-time  depression  was  scouted 
as  an  impossibilily.  In  connection  with  this  extraordinary  ac- 
tivity, and,  indeed,  as  an  eesential  part  of  it,  there  occurred  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  movements  of  population  into  a  new  re- 
gion in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Immigration  poured  in. 
The  land  ofBces  were  thronged,  and  thousands  of  entries  were 


urally  produced  an  eitTaordbiary  bnoysnt  state  of  feeling  amons  alt  clauea. 
Large  amountg  of  carmcj  beloK  neceaaarj,  new  banks  Htsxted  up  on  all  bands 
like  malhrooma.  Probably  a  fifth  was  added  to  tbe  breadth  ol  Uie 

Helds  oT  tbe  state  daring  tbe  year  and  not  much  If  any  less  to  the  popuIatlOD, 
Many  rarmerH  Invested  their  sarplua  Rains  in  sddltlonal  taods  Whlcb  «■  a 
general  tblng  tb«y  did  not  need,  siready  having  more  tban  tbey  could  (arm 
properly.  But  tbe  constant  a<>«ard  tendency  of  Isnds  In  price  marked 

them  as  a  favorite  Investment  (or  all  wbo  could  avail  themaelves  of  the  means 

■■Tbe  speculatlTe  spirit  nnsettled  conditions  and  made  them  unstable 
and  rli's  sint«  of  tblnss  natural'y  brongbt  even  a  sr«atcr  degree  of  Initablllty 
tban  bad  previously  eilsted.  altbougb  Instability  and  change  are  Oke  cbaracter- 
Istlc  faalts  of  all  new  coontrln.  Nearly  everything  In  tbe  way  of  real  prop- 
erty came  to  be  held  tor  sale  and  when  bought  It  was  usually  to  sell  again; 
Tbas.  flunb  end  xood  times.  Qrst  felt  In  1854.  among  our  people; 
laid  broader  and  deeper  those  feelloga  of  apeenlatlon  and  uureat  which  had 
always  existed  tbougb  measurably  dormant :  and  beoce  wblle  tbe  amount  of 
active  wealtb  to  clrcnlatlon,  stimulated  some  tew  to  solid,  substantial  and  per- 
manent Improvempnt.  Irrespective  of  the  Idea  of  selling  ont,  still  mncb  greater 
nnmben,  only  aimed  at  adding  acres  to  their  already  unimproved  acres  aafl 
nittnE  I'p.  If  at  all.  Id  n  snperfl'^lal.  cheap  and  sbowy  way  like  a  jodrey  horsa 
slnply  for  sbIp     ....■•      {IhM..  p.  101  a.) 

"We  snld  the  farmers  atf  en]oylDe  the  good  time.  All  tbe  Industrial  classes 
arp  fnjpylnfr  the  same  Eond.  The  rninilment  of  tbnt  modest  nredlctlon  {pre- 
Alctdl  hy  the  late  PrMtdent  of  the  Society,  Hon.  J.  T.  Wllard  In  18531  'B  being 
realized  most  gloriously.  Fortune  and  plenty  Is  vouchsafed  to  them  all,  stack* 
of  grain  crowning  tbe  ample  fields  of  every  farmer,  granarlea  filled  to 
overfloK'ne.  monev  nlnitr.  old  mortsmees  rtrawlnir  from  12  per  cent  to  BO  per 
cent  Interest,  cancelled  and  discharged  of  record — surplus  funds  depoedted  wltli 
gentlemanly  bankers  of  our  ovm  county,  to  banks  tbat  never  dream  of  falling — 
■ome  small  change  to  tbe  old  wallet, — old  store  debts  paid  op  and  receipted, 
and   tb«  cash   system   trlompbaot.     .  Onr   fatnre   Is  full   6t  hope  and 

rich  witb  promise.    The  good  time  we  bave  said  hu  already  coma  ." 

— Annual  Address  before  the  Bodi  County  Aprrlc.  Soc.  and  Mechanics'  Intti- 
ttttr,  JanevTlIle,  September  27,  1SK>,  by  Colonel  Z.  P.  Bnrdlek,  In  Trans,  of 
Store  Airrlc.   Sor-..   Ifl54.   •Ii\  '59.   "57.  pi^.    lBl-80. 
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made.  The  coustniction  of  railroads  went  on  with  new  activity, 
and  farmers  vied  with  the  residents  of  villages,  towns  and  cities 
in  lending  their  financial  aid.  In  1851  the  Milwaukee  and  Wau- 
kesha railroad  was  finished  to  Eagle  Center.  In  1852  it  waa  ex- 
tended to  Milton  Junction  and  Janesville.  The  next  year  it 
reached  Stoughton  and  on  May  24,  1854,  was  opened  to  Madison. 
The  Chicago  and  Galena  Union  reached  Beloit  in  1853.  In  1854 
the  Rock  River  Valley  Union  railroad  was  constructed  from 
Fond  du  Lac  to  Minnesota  Junction.  This  latter  road  became 
the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  Fond  du  Lac  and  built  a  line  from 
Cary,  Illinois,  to  Janesville  in  1855,  and  completed  the  gap  be- 
tween Janesville  and  Minnesota  Jimction  in  1859.  The  Mil- 
waukee and  Mississippi  (Mil.  and  Waukesha)  completed  its 
southern  branch  to  Monroe  in  1857  and  reached  the  Mississippi 
River  at  Prairie  du  Chien  in  the  same  year.  The  Bacine,  Janes- 
ville and  Mississippi  railroad  completed  a  road  in  1855  and  1856 
from  Racine  to  Beloit. 

Meanwhile  there  was  the  greatest  activity  in  railroad  cmi- 
struction  northwest  of  Milwaukee.  The  Milwaukee  and  Waters 
town  was  completed  to  the  latter  place  in  1855,  to  OcAumbos  in 
1857  and  to  Sun  Prairie  in  1859.  The  Milwaukee  and  Horicon 
reached  Horicon  in  1855  and  the  northern  branch  was  completed 
to  Berlin  in  1857.  The  southern  btttnch  under  the  name  of  tiie 
La  Crosse  and  Milwaukee  was  opened  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  Portage  in  1856,  reached  New  Iflsbwi  in  1857  and  La  Groase 
the  next  year.  There  were  besides  some  other  less  important 
lines.  Such  was  the  rapidity  with  which  railroads  were  built  that 
the  secretary  of  the  Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce  could 
claim  by  1858  that  within  the  past  two  years  that  city  had  be- 
come oae  of  the  principal  railway  centers  in  the  Weflt.*" 

Already  in  1853  immigration  had  greatly  increased.  The  total 
number  of  immigrants  in  that  year  was  estimated  at  from  15,000 
to  30,000,  which  exceeded  that  of  the  three  years  immediately 
preceding."     In  1854,  15,000  Norwegians  and  Swedes  came  to 

"Beport,  18B8. 

» RepoK  of  tbe  Bmlgntloa  [ale]  Commlnlaier  for  1SS3.  Ptrb^i  mud)  of 
thla  InCFeaae  was  due  to  the  eBtabllihmeDt  of  the  Board.  Accorma«  to  otho' 
eatlmateB  the  nnmber  was  froni  40.000  to  80.000.  See  Report  of  TraTelllnK 
EmlKrant  Agent  for  1SB3. 
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WisooQsin.'^  During  three  months  of  the  earl;  fall  of  1855 
more  than  10,000  persons  with  their  teams,  stock,  etc.,  were 
said  to  have  crossed  the  Wisctmsin  River  near  Portage  in  search 
of  lands."  In  1856  over  10,000  immigrants  arrived  in  New 
York  alone  on  their  way  to  settle  in  Wisconsin,'*  while  in 
1857  over  1,000  Norwegians  arrived  daring  the  month  of  M^ 
and  20,000  more  were  expected  from  the  same  country  during 
that  year.  The  German  and  Irish  immigration  was  also  in  excess 
of  former  years."  There  was  also  much  moving  of  the  popula- 
tion already  settled  in  Wisconsin.  As  the  price  of  land  rose 
many  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  sell  out  at  a  profit 
and  went  farther  on  to  the  frontier  to  take  up  new  farms.'* 
There  was  an  exodus  of  the  early  Norwegian  settlers  from  Dane 
county  and  their  places  were  filled  by  "  euterprising  eastern 
people  generally  more  wealthy  than  those  who  have  gone  to  make 
room  for  them.'"^  This  occurred  at  the  very  time  when  the 
prairie  tract  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  was  being  rap- 
idly settled. 

The  rush  for  land  was  unparalleled.  At  the  La  Crosse  land 
agency"  the  entries  were  not  numerous  until  the  latter  part  of 
1853.  In  1854,  however,  the  entries  increased  so  as  to  become 
epidemic.  From  1853  to  Jane,  1856,  the  total  warrant  and  other 
entries  in  this  section  amounted  to  2,500,614  acres,  involving  an 
outlay  of  $3,098,317,  exclusive  of  preemptions.'*  The  rush  for 
land  at  the  opening  of  the  land  ofBfie  at  Stevens  Point  in  1852 
was  "unprecedented.""*  By  1856  almost  one-half  of  the  land 
in  the  district  had  been  sold.  From  July  5,  1853,  to  March  31, 
1857,  sales  at  this  office  a^regated  1,435,560  acres.  Not  one- 
twentieth  of  this  was  entered  for  lumbering,  but  by  1857  two- 
thirds  of  it  was  occupied  by  settlers  who  were  opening  farms,*' 

"  TdRIc.  Utttorti  of  Wfiooniin,  ISTS.  p.  397. 

"HUtoni  of  CoWnMa  CoutKn   (West,   Hlat.  Co..   1880),  p.  690. 

'•  RItrble,  VitoonMn  and  lu  Auouroea,  1857,  p.  26. 

"/Wd,,   178. 

"  Bee  Report  of  the  Begliter  at  the  State  Land  Offlce  at  Oahkoofa  for  18S2 

"  ifudliDK  Argiit  and   Dmuiorat,   Judp  21.   18S4. 

"Opeoed  June  1.  1863.     Carr,  Bketcli  ot  La  Orottt,  1864,  p.  16. 

"BUtorv  of  La  Croue  Oouniv  (Wert.  HIM.  Co.,  18S1),  408-1. 

"BlUta,  Hialoiy  of  Portope  Counts,  1876,  p.  10. 

"  Oovrrnor"!  Uettage  anS  Alxompal^l^no  Docimtentt,  1867,  Si  436.  446. 
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Additional  land  offices  were  opened  in  1857  at  Hudson  and  at 
Superior.^  Aa  the  unoccupied  lands  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
country  were  first  taken  up,  later  inuni^ants  passed  into  tlie 
valleys  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers  on  the  east  and  spread 
tip  along  the  Mississippi  river  cm  the  west.*^  Besides  the  federal 
land  which  was  for  sale  at  a  minimum  of  $2.50  within  six 
miles  of  railroads  and  at  a  minimum  of  $1.25  per  acre  for  all 
other  lands,  there  were  put  on  sale  the  school  lands  of  the  state, 
the  swamp  lands  and  the  various  lands  granted  to  the  state  on 
hehalf  of  certain  internal  improvements,  notably  those  granted 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Pox  and  Wisconsin  rivers.**  These 
latter  lands  were  to  be  sold  at  not  less  than  $2.50  per  acre;** 
a  large  part  was  actually  disposed  of  at  that  figure  in  return  for 
lahor.  Much  of  this  land  was  located  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  rivers  for  whose  improvement  they  were  granted  and  their 
occupation  was  hastened  by  the  construction  of  railroads  in  that 
vicinity."  The  population  of  the  congressional  district  in  which 
these  lands  were  chiefiy  located  was  said  to  have  increased  from 
116,000  in  1850  to  300,000  in  1856."  Even  the  pine  lands  re- 
sponded to  the  upward  movement  in  prices.  At  a  puhlic  sale  of 
those  lands,  at  Menasha  in  1855,  several  tracts  were  sold  as 
high  as  $24.25  per  acre,  while  the  average  price  was  $8.00  per 
acre.'*  According  to  Ritchie,"  the  amount  of  land  in  cultivation 
within  the  state  in  1857  was  double  that  of  1850,  while  he  as- 


■*  Ritchie,  Wl*.  and  /ft  Re»oaree»,  107. 

"/wa.,  a«. 

"  See  Hlbbard.   H(»(.   of-  Agrie.  1»  Duim  Co.,  91-104. 

■•  Bee  Tnttle,  ffttt  of  Wtt.,  ISTB.  p.  2T4.  Alio  Bee  g^vedal  MMMxe  of  Qor- 
ernrr  Farwell  od  Fox  and  WIscoDBin  ImprOTemejit.  Feb.  6,  IS&S.  AJbo  mefeas* 
or  GoTOTnor  Baretow  In  1S5S  In  reference  to  tlie  sale  of  school,,  swamp  and 
nverflowefl  lands. 

■■  See  Report  of  DIr«cton  of  Fox  and  WlacODBtn  ImpTOTemeQt  Co.,  18SV.  For 
Sketch  of  FoT  and  Wlaconaln  River  ImpcwemeDt  spe  Wit.  Hi*.  Boo.  Ool.,  Ill 
400-IS :  VAA.,  ProceeOtitOf,  1899,  pp.  1S6-94 ;  alao  Bittorv  of  OmmKVa  OOuntt. 
pp.  448-S3.  (Weat  HiHt.  Co..l  1880 ;  also  Wlmofwlit  IfOfftolaMv*  VoiMcal  for  18T0; 
a,[8o  Report  of  Oomntittfe  on  Haval  AHatra,  K.  at  R.  No.  SB,  STth  < 
3d    seralOD.   1803. 

"  Rep.    of  THreetora   of  Pom  ana  Wtt.   Imp,   Co.,  18S9. 

"  Mmaeha  Advooatt,  qnoted  In  Wto.  rarmar  Ti  846. 

"Stteureet  at  Wlteotuin,  pp.  47,  111.  The  itatcnoit  tm  to  0 
the  popnUUoD  of  Danp  connt;  la  probatriy  an  eiafCgeratlaD.  Tlu 
to  the  iDcresBe  of  Improved  land  are  wltbln  the  tnitb. 
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serted  that  but  one-sixth  of  the  land  in  Dane  county  was  yet  set- 
tied,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  population  of  that  county 
had  trebled  since  1850.  The  population  of  Fond  du  Lac  county 
doubled  between  1850  and  1854.*"  Milwautee  increased  in  pop- 
ulation from  20,000  in  1850  to  32,000  in  1855  and  1«  46,000  in 
1860.  Madison  increased  in  population  from  5,126  ^  8,664  dur- 
in  the  year  1854-1855 ;"  Janesville  from  5,000  in  1853  to  10,000 
in  1857,  and  La  Crosse  from  300  in  1853  to  12,000  in  1857. 

During  the  decade  1840  to  1850  the  increase  in  population  in 
the  whole  state  had  amounted  to  274,446,  or  886,9  per  cent. 
During  the  following  decade,  the  numerical  increase  was  tiie 
greatest  in  the  entire  history  of  the  state,  being  470,490  souls, 
an  increase  of  154.1  per  cent.  The  increase  in  improved  land 
for  the  decade  1850  to  1860  was,  however,  even  greater,  amount 
ing  to  258.3  per  cent.  Comparison  of  the  increase  of  population 
and  the  increase  in  improved  land  reveals  the  extensive  charac- 
ter of  the  settlement  during  the  decade." 

The  effect  of  this  large  immigration  and  increase  of  popula- 
tion upon  the  prosperity  of  the  state  was  at  first  very  great,  and 
added  its  influence  to  the  other  favorable  circnmstanceB.*'  The 
result  was  that  in  addition  to  the  legitimate  increase  in  the 
value  of  land  there  was  an  added  increment  that  represented 
mere  speculative  value.'*  Men  bought  land  to  merely  sell  again 
at  an  advance.    Sales  as  well  as  entries  were  enormous.".  Towns 


■'Mitcbel.  MartlD,  But.  of  Fond  da  Lac  Couatv,  18S4.  p.  Z4.  Probkb!;  aa 
exaggeration. 

"Hdt.  of  Dane  Countv.   (WeBt.  Hist.  Co.,  1880),  728. 

"Beventli  and  Bighlli  Ceii»u».  ComparlBOn  of  tbe  cbarti  represectLDS  tbe 
movement  of  tbe  wbeat  area  from  1S49  to  ISES  wltb  tbe  tables  In  tbe  BtaUatioal 
Atlas  0/  the  Tteelfth  Cenatu,  Bhowlng  tbe  denalty  of  popnlatloa  In  WIbcoqbId 
at  thoae  perloda,  rereala  to  what  an  citent  this  anread  of  popnlatlon  waa  a 
fuDctloD  ol  wbeat  gronlne. 

■*  Bee  Jlsport  of  EmiaraUon  OommUtioner  tor  ISOS. 

••  During  tbe  latter  part  of  ISGT.  after  tbe  panic,  tbe  editor  of  Uie  Wis. 
Farmer  <9i  411-1Z>  In  speaking  of  tbe  probability  of  falling  prices  for  labor, 
farm  stock,  manufacturea  and  merchandise,  cipreaaed  tbe  conTlctlon  tbat  the 
price  of  landa  would  follow  suit.  "eapeclallT  n')cculHtlTe,  unproductlTe  lands," 
wblch  iDclDded  about  tbrpe-fourtbs  of  all  the  lands  In  the  state. 

"  See  HIbbard,  p.  195  for  table  of  land  sales  In  Dane  eoantr.  Tbe  sales  for 
ISSS  are  seen  to  bare  been  more  than  twice  as  »rreat  aa  foF  an;  otber  year 
for  wttcb  DcnrM  ar«  (iTen.  The  iTerase  price,  f9.68  pet  acre,  a  rai\j  qnlta 
high  when  It  li  remembered  tbat  there  was  much  land  Just  being  taken  up  at 
that  time  In  tbe  county,  and  tbat  In  order  to  attain  so  high  an  aTerage  con- 
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were  laid  out  on  paper  and  boomed  aad  men  sat  down  to  wait 
until  the  sale  of  town  lots  at  an  increased  price  should  bring 
them  a  fortune. 

All  of  this  activity  spelled  ultimately  ' '  wheat. '  *  Man  and  na^ 
ture  seemed  to  combine  for  a  few  years  to  make  wheat  growing 
attractive  to  the  Wisconsin  farmer.  More  than  three-fourths 
of  the  tomiage  and  revenae  derived  by  the  railroads  for  export 
trafiSc  was  due  to  the  caniage  of  wheat.**  In  return  for  the 
golden  stream  of  wheat  was  received  a  golden  stream  of  money.*' 
Those  who  had  settled  down  permanently  on  their  land  devoted 
it  largely  to  wheat  because  it  was  profitable.**  Those  who  were 
merely  holding  for  a  rise  sowed  to  wheat  for  the  aame  reason 
and  further  because  cropping  to  wheat  involved  no  outlay  of 
capital  for  permanent  improvements.  "Abundant  crops  and 
tmexampled  prices"  is  the  way  in  which  the  year  1855  was 
characterized  in  the  Transactions  of  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety." Examples  of  unusual  yields  of  wheat  were  given*'  and 
the  Report,  in  general,  reflects  the  reaction  in  favor  of  raising 
wheat,  but  little  being  said  of  the  "necessity  of  crop  rotation." 

Bld^rable  land  miiBt  have  been  aold  at  macb  hlKbei  llsures.  See  ibid.,  p.  IM. 
Gregory  states  that  secondhand  laad  could  be  obtained  at  prices  Tarylnx  (rom 
tS  to  t30  per  scce,  according  to  ImproTemeats  made  and  the  diatance  from 
market  These  prices  did  not  *ppl7  to  the  Immedtote  TldnlV  ot  dtles. — /adw- 
trMI  Rvaoureet  of  WUoonttn,,  IBSS.   p.   310. 

•■  See  below  pp.  1C6-T. 

"The  crop  ot  180S  was  estimated  In  the  Wit.  Forma-  at  13,000,000  bo*hela, 
of  which  S.OOO.OOO  bUBhels  wou^d  probabl;  go  to  foreign  buyers  for  <10,000,000. 
Improved  farm  machlneiy  had  mode  thla  posdble.    8i  48. 

•"■Prices  tor  the  yMn  piecedlnf  the  cnrreot  one  (1B6B)   endUnx  Ans.  81." 
Tear  Wheat  Floor 

18*8    lo.«3  (1. sa 

1849  80  4.25 

1850  88  4.7B 

1851  70  S.SS 

ISSa  «0  8.1' 

1858  TO  4.0 

1804  1.80  a.T 

"Prices  moBt  drop  from  20  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  within  «0  days.     .      .      , 
Farmers  may  prepare  to  Bell  the  new  crop  at  |1.00  to  |1.25.     They  cannot  b* 
tn  better  bnalDess  In  tbls  slate  certainly  than  raising  wheat  at  thorn  prices."— 
WU.  farmer,  Ti  284-235.    Thli  amoimted  to  a  wamlnK  with  a  string  attadML 

"Two  good  seasons  have  made  Wisconsin  smile  like  a  joaas  Bden." — Pro*rts 

"Rwort  for  1B54,  -BB,  'B«.  *B7,  Jh  US. 

•  One  man  Id  I>«ii«  conntr  hamstMl  40  bnheli  per  acr*  en  two  aens.  IML, 
U4. 
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Am  increased  acreage  was  sown  to  wheat  in  1856  so  that  in  spite 
of  drouth  which  poor  preparation  and  cultivation  of  the  soil 
made  the  more  disastrous,  the  largest  crop  in  the  history  of  the 
state  up  to  that  time  was  raised.*^  The  wheat  produced  within 
the  counties  drained  by  the  Milwauhee  and  Missi^ippi  railroad 
exceeded  in  1856  the  amount  produced  in  1855  by  50  per  cent.** 
The  price  of  wheat  showed  a  downward  tendency,  falling  as  low 
as  80  cents  at  the  dose  of  navigation  in  1856.**  Nevertheless 
an  increased  acreage  was  again  sowed,  though  at  a  greatly  in- 
creased  cost,"  and,  the  season  proving  favorable,  a  large  crop 
resulted.**  An  attempt  to  market  the  surplus  in  the  fall  of 
1857  under  the  circumstances  of  the  panic  then  in  full  swi^ 
resulted  in  a  great  drop  in  the  price,  wheat  selling  in  Milwaukee 
at  the  beginning  of  1858  at  55  to  60  cents  per  bushel.**  Ship- 
ments  were  then  held  back  in  the  hope  of  better  prices,  but  the 
farmers  of  Wisconsin,  on  account  of  their  previous  speculative 
operations  and  on  account  of  general  conditions,  were  not  in  a 
situation  to  hold  their  wheat  from  market  any  considerable 
length  of  time,  and  the  price  recovering  somewhat  as  it  became 
evident  that  the  crop  of  1858  would  not  be  an  average  one,*^ 


"  "The  BtBpl«  of  Wisconsin  Ii  wbeat.  ...  So  blgh  bag  Wlsconiriii  ipHoK 
wheat  itood  at  the  esBtem  and  European  niaikeCa  that  our  mercbauta  have  been 
ablp  to  aetl  tor  S  or  10  ceata  above  the  prices  for  Illinois  and  more  ■outhetn 
statee.  Thfs  fact  tucned  the  attention  ot  our  farmera  to  raUIog  It  to  tbe  ex- 
clusion of  otner  ^alna ;  aod  while  oar  crop  ot  wheat  since  1S50  baa  iDcreased 
at  Ihe  ratio  of  SO  per  cent  per  annum,  tbe  crops  of  rye.  oats,  barlej  and  corn 
have  remained  stationary  or  advaDced  odI;  with  tbe  home  demand."  Rep.  of 
VOiooiifeM  Board  aj  Trade  for  1866.  p.  12.  (Hather  an  eztreme  stBtement  u  to 
wbMt  If  taken  Utendly-) 

"Report  for  1S66.  It  Is  Impoialble  to  secure  full  and  reliable  statlatlca  of 
tbe  production  of  wbeat  In  Wisconsin  during  the  decade  18S0-1S6O.  No  pro- 
TlBlon  was  made  by  the  8tat«  before  IBST  Co  secure  sucb  data.  Tbe  returna 
BPCured  for  that  year  and  (or  the  year  prpvlous  were  very  partial  and  Incomplete 
{See  Rep.  of  Iftcretary  of  State,  ISGT,  pp.  93-04),  For  the  year  ISGS  the 
reluniB  are  more  complete.  It  may  be  said  that  the  stattattct  gathered  by  tb« 
state  In  reference  to  farm  crops  are  In  general  nntmitworthy.  even  up  to  the 

•-  Rep.   oT  JfllwOviM  Board  Of  Trade  for  ISSS,  supra. 
"ma.,  for  18B8. 

»nM.,  estimated  at  14,000,000  biubeU  tj  Wte.  Pomwr,  lOi  Bl. 
••  Bee  TaWe  Till. 

"  "Tbe  wheat  crop  of  18S8  Is  generally  considered  one-third  less  than  1857." 
— Rep.  of  MtttBOnhM  OAomber  of  Commercs  for  1SH8.     Bee  also  Wi*.  Former, 

18B8,  p.  ssa 
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receipts  poured  in  again  and  kept  the  price  at  a  low  point. 
Beeeipts  at  Milwaukee  for  1858  amounted  to  nearly  five  millitHi 
busbela,  and  those  of  the  other  lake  ports  were  above  a  million 
bushels."  Notwithstanding  the  short  crop  of  1858  and  the  low 
price,  there  seemed  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  raise  wheat  and  a 
further  increased  acreage  resulted,"  It  farmers  were  hard 
pressed  financially,  that  was  a  good  reason  for  not  going  into  some- 
thing which  required  a  greater  outlay  of  capital  than  raising 
wheat.""  If  the  price  of  wheat  was  low,  there  remained  the 
memory  of  the  high  prices  and  good  times  of  a  short  time  before, 
and  hope  bade  them  believe  that  the  same  prosperity  might  come 
again.  They  were  not  without  warning,  however.  Low  prices 
and  short  crop's  had  again  stirred  up  the  feeling  that  it  was 
unwise  to  depend  so  exclusively  on  wheat.  "Facts  should  ad- 
monish farmers  not  to  rely  too  implicitly  upon  the  wheat 
crop.'"'  Again,  "Our  farmers  would  be  wise  to  so  diversify 
their  operations  as  not  to  run  entirely  into  one  thing  and  that 
wheat,""  In  regard  to  an  exhortation  to  farmers  to  grow 
more  wool,  the  Wisconsin  Farmer  continued,  "So  may  it  yet 
he,  ere  our  lands  are  exhausted  with  eternal  wheat  growing  and 
farmers  discouraged  because  they  cannot  get  rich  merely  doing 
one  and  that  too  often  a  foolish  thing.""  The  reports  of  the 
Agricultural  Society,  too,  assume  a  slightly  more  doubtful  tone 
and  in  the  report  for  1856  there  was  complaint  of  methods  of 

*•  Bep.  of  Ohatnter  o/  Com.  (or  188S. 

"■■Whl'e  ■■wculatlTfl  propertj  has  bPeii  Rrpitly  reduced  Id  Talue,  tbe  pro- 
dnctlve  IndDBtr;  of  tbe  state  of  WtoCMiBln  bM  greetl;  Increkaed.  Many  h«Ta 
left  cttlei  and  villages  and  iDtrtead  at  defiendlnj;  npan  the  rise  In  value  of  town 
IptB  bave  tnmpd  their  attentfon  to  ai^rlculhiral  pursuits  and  tbe  number  of 
acres  sown  to  whent  much  excceda  that  of  former  year^." — Report  ot  Dir«etorM 
of  For  nn/t  WinrnnHn  Improvement  Co..  1859. 

"Wool  growing  was  decIlnlnK  during  tbls  time,  caused.  accordlnE  to  some, 
by  destruction  hj  dog'.  <Wii.  Farmer,  lOi  382.)  This  merely  meant  that 
there  were  more  people  Intpre^ted  In  6aga  then  In  sbeep. 

"  WU.   farmer,  lt>i  475, 

•'IHU.,    Ill  71. 

"Ibtd.,  896.    "Leas  land  and  better  cnltore."     .  "It   moat  ce«ae  to 

bo  the  policy  of  our  farmers  to  grasp  ti\  tbe  land  tbey  can  pay  and  mn  Into 
dPht  for.  acrape  11;  over  until  tbey  bare  exhausted  It  of  Its  fertility,  etc" 
— ma..    Ill, — "How    many    Intend    to   grow   nothing   but  wheat!" 

"We  are  anxlons  to  know  whether  the  wheat  mania  bas  subsided,  or  whether 
the  recent  fair  prices  have  not  had  the  effect  to  serloasly  aggravate  tbe  disease." 

[342] 
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cultivation.'*  The  crop  of  1859  waa  also  not  up  to  tlie  standard 
of  the  crop  of  1857,"  but  the  increased  acreage  resulted  in  an 
increased  total  yield  for  the  state.'* 

But  little  is  heard  of  other  crops.  They  continued  to  be  grown 
by  a  few,  but  there  was  little  farther  tendency  toward  making 
them  relatively  more  important.  The  potato  crop  was  said  to 
be  growing  to  be  one  of  precarious  cultivation  on  account  of  the 
rot.  Reports  cm  attempts  at  raising  flax  were  not  very  encourag- 
ing. There  was  complaint  of  lack  of  bams  for  dairy.ng  and 
also  of  a  lack  of  green  feed."  Of  course  all  this  spells  indiffer- 
ence to  other  crops. 

During  the  decade  1849  to  1859  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  increased  from  100,485,944  bushels  to  173,104,- 
924  bushels."  During  the  same  time,  the  crop  of  Wisconsin  in- 
creased from  4,236,131  bushels  to  15,657,458  bushels,  or  an  in- 
crease of  11,371,327  bushels.  The  increase  in  Wisconsin  was 
thus  15.  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  increase  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole.'* 

A  comparison  of  the  charts""  representing  the  wheat  areas  for 
1849  and  1859  reveals  the  great  development  during  the  decade. 
Whereas  in  1849  but  a  trifling  amount  of  wheat  had  been  raised 
north  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  by  1859  a  number  of  the  counties 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state  had  sprung  into  importance. 
There  had  likewise  been  greatly  increased  importance  in  wheat 
growing  in  every  other  part  of  the  state  except  in  the  extreme 
southeastern  portion.  This  increase  was  particularly  marked  in 
the  south  central  part  of  the  state.  Rock  county  which  ranked 
first  in  importance  in  1849  showed,  apparently,  a  remarkable 

••Trnnt.  Of  State  Affrtc.   Sac,  1S54.  'K,  'Be,  '57,  p.   2ST :  alM  p.   48S.     Also 

Him..   1B08-5»,   p.   74. 

"  Til  Is  mast  be  kept  Id  mlod  wbeo  na'nii  the  yesr  1SS9  as  ■  Rtandard. 

"'ihp  ylpTB  glrcn  In  the  census  of  1860  (or  the  year  18S9  was  lB.aBT,468 
bnibeli. 

"rriHM.  of  State  Aerto.  fioc,  1S61,  p.  107:  ISOS,  pp.  MS,  288,  SSS  It;  ISTO, 


w«   calculate  Li-  1860   when   WIscoQBln   produced   pn-haps   the   moat   re- 
ilE  crop  of  wheat  ever  produced  Id  the  state,  the  pronortloD  of  the  total 
E  to  be  attributed  to  Wlaconsln  Is  over  80  per  cent.    The  crop  of  1860 
iweier.  exceptional. 
•    Flsures    1    and   2. 
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stability  duriog  the  decade  since  in  1859  both  the  yield  per 
capita,"  the  yield  per  square  mile  of  improved  land"*  and  con- 
sequently, the  index  of  importance  or  degree  of  apecializatioD** 
remained  almost  exactly  the  same  as  in  1849.  In  live  stock  and 
in  the  production  of  hay  the  same  stability  obtained,  and  almost 
the  same  stability  In  reference  to  "other  crops.""*  It  appears 
that  the  influences  favoring  wheat  growing  in  this  county  during 
the  decade  were  on  the  whole  just  about  counteracted  by  the 
operation  of  opposing  influences  so  as  to  leave  conditions  about 
unchanged.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  what  we  have  already 
seen  that  there  had  been  a  great  tendency  toward  wheat  growing 
in  Rock  county  about  the  middle  of  the  decade,"'  followed  by  a 
decline  in  the  latter  part  of  the  decade,  and  that  stability  was 
the  net  result.       Relatively,  however,  Rock  county  as  well  as 


"  B(«  Toble  I.  showlpg  the  per  raplta  ylrfd  o(  the  flllTerent  couottee  at  the 
dlfTereDt  FeUBUs  periods. 

"  See  Tahle  II,  showing  the  jield  per  square  nalle  ot  ImproTed  land  tor  each 
count;  at  the  different  census  periods. 

"  See  Table  III,  indicating  the  degree  ot  apeclallMtlon  or  Importance  of 
<nch  cniinlf  Id  whent  at  tbe  dllfereDt  censna  periods.  This  Indei  o(  Importance 
la  oblalned  by  eitractlOK  tbe  square  root  ol  the  product  abalned  by  multlptylnE 
the  number  representing  the  yield  of  wheat  per  capita  In  each  county  by  tbe 
number  repreeentlnc  (he  yield  of  wheat  per  square  mile  of  Improved  ?aDd  In 
ltt«  same  county.  In  this  way  Importance  Is  riven  to  both  yield  per  capita  and 
yield  per  sqaare  mile  of  lm,proved  land  In  estlmatinit  the  actual  importance  of 
any  county  In  tbe  production  of  wheat.  {See  KInth  Cctiiui  oT  CA«  Untteil  SiMt*. 
8)  86T-88.)  If  dependence  were  placed  upiwi  the  per  capita  yield  alone.  Ibe 
eiMtence  of  a  targe  city  within  a  county  wou:d  for  example  anduly  depress  tbe 
Imponnnce  of  (hat  county.  This  can  be  corrected  In  part  by  making  the  yield 
ns  esilmatert  according  to  the  amount  of  Improved  land  In  tbe  county  a  factor 
In  the  reaull.  On  the  other  hand  tbe  yield  per  capita  exercises  a  modifying 
Influence  on  the  yield  per  square  mile  ot  Improved  land.  The  yield  per  •gnan 
mile  of  Improved  land  rather  than  the  yield  per  square  mile  of  total  area  la 
chosen  aa  a  factor  in  tbe  result,  as  being  more  afgnlDcant  and  more  ■cennita. 

The  yield  per  square  mile  of  Improved  land  Is  not  worked  out  for  crops  otber 
than  wheat :  but  when  It  Is  necessary  to  take  both  factors  Into  conilderatlon 
In  respect  to  other  crops  It  should  be  noticed  that  a  proportional  relation  exlats 
betneen  the  yield  of  wheat  per  capita  and  the  yield  of  wheat  per  square  mile 
pf  Improved  land  on  the  one  band  and  tbe  yield  of  any  other  crop  per  capita 
and  the  ylrld  of  tEat  crop  per  square  ml'e  of  Improved  land  on  the  other  band. 
That  Is,  for  any  county  the  yield  of  wheat  per  capita  la  to  Hie  yield  of  wheat 
per  sqiiHre  mile  of  Improved  land  as  tbe  yield  per  capita  In.  any  otiier  particu- 
lar crop  Is  to  (he  yield  per  square  mile  In  that  crop.  Three  terma  of  the  propor- 
tion are  thus  irlven  and  the  fourth  term,  I.  e.,  (he  yield  per  square  mile  for  any 
other  particular  crop,  can  easily  be  Bound. 

"Sef  Tables  XI-XXI, 

■'See  above  pp,  40-1,  note  9. 
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Walworth  and  Keuoeha  counties,  bad  declined  in  rank.  Rock 
declined  from  first  to  fifth  place,  Walworth  from  eecond  to 
eighth  place  and  Kenosha  from  third  to  seventeenth  place.  Ra- 
cine county  had  declined  from  tenth  place  to  thirty-second  place. 
All  of  these  counties,  except  Rock,  show  absolnte  decline,  also,  in 
the  importance  of  the  wheat  crop.  This  decline  was  largely  in 
yield  per  square  mile  of  improved  land  and  indicates  in  part 
that  improved  land  had  increased  faster  than  population."  There 
was  slight  change  in  these  counties  also  in  respect  to  other  crops. 
The  tables  for  live  stock,"  however,  show  an  important  increase 
in  that  industry.*^  Kenosha  showed  a  notable  increase  in  the 
nomber  of  milch  eows,  an  indication  of  the  early  movement  to- 
ward dairying  in  that  county.  In  these  three  counties,  there- 
fore, stock  raising  was  increasing  at  the  expense  of  other  branches 
of  agriculture,  especially  at  the  expense  of  wheat  growing, 

Marquette  county  showed  an  apparent  decrease  but  this  was  due 
to  the  setting  off  of  Green  Lake  county  from  that  county  daring 
the  decade,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  deprive  the  former  county  of 
that  part  of  the  original  comity  which  was  most  important  in 
wheat  growing.'*     Green  Lake  county  stood  first  in  1859  among 

"  TbiB  maj  be  etated  Id  anothfr  war  by  bb;Idk  that  ImproTcd  bsireBtliiK 
machlnerj  enaBied  a  larger  flcrcaEe  to  be  bowd  to  wheat  per  capita  and  there- 
fore' k  larger  per  capita  yield  to  be  secured  tban  would  Bkve  otberwlse  Been  the 

"see  Tables  XVII-XXI. 

■The  Increase  In  total  llye  Btock  appears  larRSr  than  Ib  really  the  case  aince 
the  flfiareR  fallioe  below  a  certalo  ataodard  are  omitted  entirely  and  thaa  more 
were  omitted  In  1649  than  In  IBBe. 

"  Cblppewa  presents  a  similar  ease,  h*Tlnc  lost  to  Beveral  eoimtles  oewlr 
rormed.  The  T>arcelllDg  out  of  this  coanty  darlUK  the  foItowlDK  decades  as  well, 
makes  comparlBonB  for  It  at  the  various  censna  periods  OMca'.t.  Brown  and 
WashlDKton  present  somewhat  similar  casee.  The  statistics  for  Adams  and 
Sank  coimtleB  are  combined  for  1849.  tboasta  apparently  representtaiK  Adams 
comity  alone.  This  tact  makea  camparliona  dUBcnlt  Id  those  two  comitfe* 
for  tba  eenma  years  1849  and  18l!9.  Tbe  varlons  eottnttet  In  the  northern 
half  of  Wlaconski  bare  alnee  1S90  nndersone  numeniua  cbangea  In  nf- 
erence  to  their  respective  t)oundar1e».  Thta  maken  comparisons  between  those 
conntieB  dlolrnlt.  Close  stndj  of  the"e  ehanftes.  however,  proTes  tbat  they 
eonatltiite  a  dlfftorhlng  element  to  a  veiy  mucb  Ipbi  eient  than  at  flrst  appears. 
The  jbettaod  of  eetlmatlnK  bj  field  per  capita  and  per  square  mile  of  Improved 
land  rather  tl»n  by  total  acreagp  or  by  total  yield  avoids  the  eaaentlal  dlfflcal- 
ties  of  the  Bltnatlon.  It  will  be  fotind.  too.  thnt  the  chanpw  pertain  almost 
entirely  to  those  cotmtleB  which  have  been  relatively  unimportant  In  the  growbif 
of  whHt.  '1 
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the  counties  that  had  increased  in  importance  in  the  growing  of 
wheat.  Marked  increase  was  also  show-n  by  that  county  over 
Marquette  county  in  1849  in  respect  to  other  crops  and  in  respect 
to  live  stock.  It  would  thua  appear  that  this  county,  notwith- 
standing the  high  yield  in  respect  to  wheat,  was  not  so  special- 
ized in  the  culture  of  that  crop  as  might  at  first  appear,  bat 
was  rather  an  extremely  productive  county  in  which  there  ap- 
peared at  an  early  date  very  considerable  diversity  in  agncul- 
ture.'° 

Dane,  Columbia,  and  Dodge  counties,  which  are  next  in  order 
of  importance,  may  be  grouped  together.  The  tendency  toward 
wheat  was  marked  in  each  of  these  three  counties.  The  first  and 
last  doubled  and  Columbia  more  than  doubled,  the  amount  of 
wheat  produced  per  capita  in  1859  as  compared  with  1849,  while 
all  three  counties  also  increased  greatly  in  yield  per  square 
mile  of  improved  land/'  This  was  especially  marked  in  Dodge 
county.  Dane  and  Columbia  counties  increased  considerably 
in  the  producticm  of  corn  and  oats,^'  while  Dodge  showed  little 
increase  in  that  respect.  Columbia  showed  a  small  increase  in 
the  number  of  milch  cows  per  capita  and  a  moderate  increase 
in  the  number  of  "other  cattle"  per  capita.  Further  than  a 
marked  decline  in  the  number  of  swine  per  capita  in  all  three 
counties,  there  was  no  noteworthy  change.  On  the  whole,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  tendency  toward  wheat  had  been  over- 
whelming during  the  decade  and  that  the  small  increase  in  other 
crops  and  other  pursuits  was  incidental  and  probably  confined 
in  a  large  measure  to  those  older  areas  which  in  1849  had  already 
reached  the  point  of  exhaustion  in  wheat  growing. 

The  northeastern  group  of  counties  showed  a  very  considerable 
increase,  in  general,  in  the  importance  of  the  wheat  crop.  This 
WBB  especially  true  in  respect  to  Fond  du  Lac'*  and  Kewaunee 


"I  Remeoce  to  the  flgures  tor  tbts  countr  during  the  following  dpctdes  serreB 
tn  strengrhcD  this  presumption. 

"  ProbaPir  due  Id  part  to  greater  fertl!ltj  of  the  new  land  which  had  been 
brooKbt  Into  caltlTBtion  and  In  part  to  Improved  harreatlng  machinerr. 

"  These  crops  were  apparently  either  grown  for  the  market  or  as  Incidental 
to  wheat  Krowlng.     Note  the  decline  Id  the  nuoiber  of  Bwlne. 

'■  Fond  du  Lac  county  Ix  romparable  In  many  ways  with  Dane.  Dodge.  Calnm. 
hla.    and    Green    Laice   counties. 
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counties.  The  latter  county  produced  a  considerable  yield  of 
rye  and  potatoes  as  well.  Stock  growing  was  unimportant. 
Fond  du  Lac  county  raised  considerable  oats,  and  had  increased 
moderately  in  number  of  sheep,  and  in  number  of  "other  cat- 
tle."^* In  the  remaining  counties  of  this  section  the  tendency 
toward  wheat  was  more  moderate.  Rye,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  barley,  to  a  less  extent,  were  competing  crops.  Stock 
growing  was  unimportant.  This  section  represents,  in  general, 
the  influence  of  the  forests  in  retarding  the  tendency  toward 
wheat. 

Jefferson  and  Waukesha  must  be  discussed  separately.  The 
former  county  doubled  its  population  and  more  than  quadrupled 
the  amount  of  improved  land  during  the  decade.  There  was, 
however,  considerable  ^parent  loss  of  importance  in  wheat  grow- 
ing, and  only  a  small  per  capita  increase  in  other  crops  com- 
bined. It  is  thus  evident  that  the  loss  was  not  due  to  farming 
to  other  crops.  Neither  does  reference  to  the  table  for  live  stock 
^ow  importance  in  that  respect,  though  there  was  some  increase 
in  sheep  and  in  "other  cattle."  The  explanation  probably  lies 
in  the  great  increase  in  "improved  land,"  much  of  which  was 
likely  improved  only  in  name.  This  seems  tiie  more  probable 
because,  while  there  was  a  large  decline  in  the  yield  of  wheat 
per  square  mile  of  improved  land,  there  was  a  small  increase  in 
the  yield  per  capita.^'  In  Waukesha  county  there  was  consider- 
able increase  in  importance  in  wheat  growing,  tt^ther  with  a 
noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  and  a  moderate  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  milch  cows.  Both  Jefferson  and  Wau- 
kesha counties  are  unlike  the  south  central  counties  in  that  th^ 
never  went  to  such  extremes  in  wheat  growing,  and  unlike  the 
other  southeastern  counties,  in  that  wheat  continued  to  increase 
in  importance  for  a  time.  In  Waukesha  county,  the  railroads 
probably  had  little  influence  upon  conditions  in  agriculture  on 
aeconnt  of  the  fact  that  it  had  always  had  a  market  close  at  hand 
in    Milwaukee.     Milwaukee    county    presents    a  similar    ease. 

"  iDCrnse  per  c>i>1ta  Is  alwayi  mcBDt.  not  sbsDlute  IncKue. 
™1t  la  ]K>MlbIe  tbat  the  wb«Kt  crop  Id  leffpraon  coaat;  In  1S59  BulTcred  mors 
from  n>«  drouubt  ttiia  nclghlMrint'  conntlM. 
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Though  raising  twice  as  many  buahels  of  wheat  in  1859  as  in 
1849,  the  rdative  importance  of  the  crop  remained  onchanged.** 

The  southwestern  group  of  counties  showed  a  mariied  in- 
crease in  the  importance  of  the  wheat  crop,^'  except  in  the  case 
of  Green  county  where  the  increase  was  only  moderate.  The 
absolute  importance  of  wheat  was  less,  however,  than  in  the 
south-central  group  of  counties.  This  is  explained  by  the  much 
greater  importance  of  com  and  oats  in  the  southwestern  coun- 
ties. Reference  to  the  tables  for  live  stock  shows  why  Oreen 
county  failed  to  make  such  a  lar^e  increase  in  wheat  aa  the  other 
counties.  Stock  growing  had  obtained  a  much  better  start  there, 
while  the  character  of  the  comitry  is  such  as  to  especially  enooor 
age  that  industry.  A  very  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  milch  cows  indicated  the  coming  importance  of  dairying.  The 
most  striking  increase,  however,  was  in  the  number  of  "other 
cattle,"  in  which  the  other  counties  of  the  group  shared.  Horses 
also  increased  considerably.  In  the  face  of  a  general  decline  in 
the  number  of  swine  in  the  state  as  a  whole,  that  branch  of  ani- 
mal husbandry  held  its  own  in  this  section  during  the  decade. 
The  importance  of  the  com  crop  of  course  constitutes  the  ex- 
planation. 

Buffalo,  St.  Croix,  Pierce,  La  Crosse,  Trempealeau,  Vernon, 
Crawford,  Pepin,  and  Polk  form  a  group  of  counties  along  the 
MSsaissippi  river.  The  first  five  attract  attention  at  once  \rf 
their  comparatively  high  rank,  and  all  of  them  by  the  fact  that 
not  one  of  them  was  important  in  wheat  growing  in  1849.  All 
were  unimportant  in  stock  raising  except  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  swine.'*  Although  these  counties  were  less  important 
in  the  culture  of  wheat  than  the  south-central  group  of  counties, 
they  produced  about  the  same  amount  per  capita  of  other  crops. 
In  tiis  respect  they  are  analagous  to  the  southwestern  group. 
Com,  oats  and  potatoes  were  the  other  crops  raised  besides  wheat. 

'"  TIis  cliy  of  HlIWBiikee  conitltnteii  a  dlBtarblDR  element  Id  MllwaukM 
counTr,   lUrouglioiit  the  entire  penuu. 

'"  lowft  Kbd  L«fi7ette  quadrupled  ttie  per  capita  jltiH  <tf  wheat  durlDC  tba 
Oecadc.  Qraai  a  11tt1«  leas  than  trebled  the  per  capita  ;le)d  duHoK  tbe  same 
time.  Id  KMieral.  the  per  capita  yield  of  the  other  ctc^hi  combined  Jnit  aboat 
doabled.     These  comitlea  were  veir  tittle  AerAo^tA  In  1849. 

™£li]tnintiDg  to  1.1  pet  capita  In  Buffalo  count;.  It  the  cenauB  flsarra  can  be 
tniited.    TrempealeAD  alio  abowed  a  conildeiable  number  at  "other  cAttle." 
[3481 
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These  counties  represent  a  case  where  there  had  not  been  an 
outlet  to  a  market  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  wheat 
growing  to  take  hold.'* 

The  remaining  important  counties  lie  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  state  and  may  be  treated  together.  Eau  Claire,  the  most 
important,  ranks  nineteenth  in  importance.  Only  Richland  and 
Adams  were  of  any  importance  in  wheat  growing  in  1849,  and 
these  in  but  a  small  way.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  these 
interior  counties  represented  the  tendency  toward  wheat  as  mod- 
ified by  forest  conditions  and  in  part  by  lack  of  transportation 
facilities.  The  importance  of  wheat  was  relatively  low  in  com- 
parison with  other  crops,""  the  apparently  rapid  tendency  toward 
wheat  in  some  cases  being  due,  as  in  Richland,  to  the  very  small 
absolute  importance  of  that  crop  in  1849.  Sauk  county,  so  far  as 
comparison  is  possible,  shows  similarity,  as  might  be  expected, 
to  the  other  interior  counties  and  to  Green  Lake,  Dane,  Columbia, 
and  Dodge  counties.  Within  this  entire  region  stock  raising  was 
almoRt  altogether  lacking. 

The  increase  in  the  per  capita  yield  for  the  state  as  a  whole 
was  from  14.03  to  20.18  bushels,  and  the  increase  per  square 
mile  of  improved  land  was  from  2,624  to  2,675  bushels.  The 
small  increase  in  the  yield  per  square  mile  of  improved  land 
means  a  low  yield  per  acre  and  points  in  connection  with  the  in* 
creased  yield  per  capita,  to  heightened  eztensivity  in  the  methods 
of  cultivation.  That  the  per  capita  yield  of  other  crops  com- 
bined increased  less  rapidly  than  wheat,  although  com,  oats 
and  potatoes  usually  yield  a  higher  number  of  bushels  per  acre 
than  wheat,  proves  that  the  acreage  did  not  increase  in  respect 
to  these  other  crops  at  the  expense  of  wheat."'  The  small  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  hay"  produced  together  with  the  very 

"Bnftalo  connty  ban  JuBt  besiiD  to  etport  wbeat  ■  nborf  tlm«  before.  Kes- 
Mnser,  HUI.  of  Butfalo  CottRty,  ISST,   p.  SOS  IT. 

Polk  and  FeplB  were  romparatlvelj  unlmportaDt  «a  jet.  It  irlll  be  remem- 
txtred  ttal  La  Crosse  had  been  reached  b7  rail  odI;  Id  ISfiS.  and  prairie  da 
Cbleti    Id    18ST. 

"It  intiBt  not  be  forgoltPn  tbat  wheat  waa  neTGrthelesa  by  tar  the  moat  Im- 
tKirtaoI   BiDgle  crop. 

•>  The  ptr  capita  yield  of  wheat  Increased  43.6  per  cent,  while  the  per  capita 
rlela  at  other  crops  comblDi^   Increaini  bat   SZ.6  per  cent. 

"The  liicreaM*waB  (rom  .90  too*  per  capita  Id  1840  to  1.10  tons  per  capita 
tai  18B9. 
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slight  increase  in  the  total  number  of  live  stock  per  capita" 
proves  that  a  relatively  small  amount  of  the  improved  land  was 
turned  into  meadows  and  pastures.  Consequently  it  must  have 
been  devoted  largely  to  wheat;  and  cheap  land,  dear  labor  and 
the  utilization  of  improved  harvesting  machinery  made  it  most 
profitable  to  cultivate  a  large  acreage  at  a  comparatively  low 
yield  per  acre. 

In  some  of  the  southeastern  counties  there  was  a  tendency 
toward  stock  raising  and  away  from  wheat,  hut  in  the  state  as  a 
whole  there  was  an  increased  tendency  to  specialize  in  wheat. 
This  tendency  is  probably  concealed  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the 
wheat  crop  for  the  census  year  was  a  little  below  an  average 
crop.'* 


[|  p«r  oapllH.  chiefly  n 


"The  iDcrease  for  the  detHde  was  from  I 
cows,  "othpr  Cfttt!e''  Bad  horses. 

"  See  above  p.  40.  If  we  calculiite  the  per  capita  field  for  some  ot  the  mon 
Imiwrlant  eanntles  for  the  crop  ot  ISOO.  eatlmating  the  Increase  Id  the  popula- 
tion (o  have  been  one-tenth  of  the  total  Increase  tor  the  decade,  and  compart 
the  flgures  with  those  tor  1859.  we  get  Ibe  following  reaulta; 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  DECADE  1860  to  1870 

In  the  first  year  of  this  decade  caie  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
largest,  wheat  crop  in  the  history  of  the  state  was  raised.'  It 
was  one  of  those  years  when  every  condition  was  favorable.  The 
crops  of  1856,  1858,  and  1859  had  in  consequence  of  unfavorable 
seasons  not  been  good.  The  net  result  was  that  available  fer- 
tility had  increased  faster  than  it  had  been  removed.  Under 
the  favorable  conditions  of  1860  the  soil  brought  forth  moat 
bounteously,* 

The  price  of  wheat  was  moderately  high  in  1860  but  broke  so 
soon  as  the  heavy  crop  of  that  year  began  to  be  put  on  the 
market.'  Inadequate  facilities  for  transportation  resulted  in 
the  western  markets  being  clogged  with  wheat.  In  December, 
1860,  the  price  of  wheat  in  Milwaukee  went  as  low  as  63  and 
■  65  cents.'  Theae  prices  were  far  from  remnnerative*  and  robbed 
the  farmers  of  their  anticipated  large  income  from  the  crop. 

The  crop  of  1861  was  not  so  large  as  that  of  1860,  but  the  acre- 
age was  said  to  have  been  little,  if  any,  short."    The  price  con- 

'  8^  abore.  p.  56.  noM  84  ;  see  alao  Table  IV. 

'  "Tbp  year  ISfX)  vb«  a  solden  y^ar  [d  the  history  of  WIscoDsln.  irltb  a  yield 
of  ovpr  :;7.0O0.non  buibels  of  whear,"  Tratte.  of  State  Agrlc.  Boo.,  ISei-dS,  p. 
•X  e.  S«f  lliM,  isao,  p.  4S.  "Tfa«  wheat  crop  In  Sauk  Fount;  fa  eatlmatea 
at  2i  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  acreage  at  60  per  cent,  more  than  laat  year. 
Sbou'd  pi«BeDt  prices  coDilniie.  this  year's  wheat  crop  wlU  pot  mosi  of  tbe 
tarmere  finnty  on  their  feet,  free  tbt-m  from  debt  aad  render  tbem  Independent." 
The  BVpraee  the  year  before  bad  been  12  bushels  per  acre  In  Sauk  county.  Wit. 
Farmer.  12t  29T :  I3i  33-5.  See  ibid.,  pp.  2M.  SOD,  365.  314,  tor  nmisaal 
yields  of  wheat.     See  also  <b<d.  14i  1. 

•Sec  Table  VIII. 

*ff«p.  of  UUteauiee  Chamha-  of  Com.  tor  1860,  p.  21. 

•  Tnau.  of  Btate  Aipio.  Boe.,  18SI-0S,  p.  84.  See,  bowever,  note  2  abOTb 
BnouKb  of  the  crop  of  1880  must  haTp  been  sold  *t  a  price  snlBclently  remnn- 
emtlve  to  Induce  further  sowing  to  wheat. 

•  The  estimate  In  Rep.  of  Miitcaukre  Chamhtr  of  Com.  waa  16.000,000  bushe'a. 
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tinned  low  but  in  8pit«  of  this  tbere  were  1,221,517  acres  sown 
to  wheat  in  1862/  Low  pheee  and  poor  crops  again  broaght  oat 
strictures  on  the  exclusive  reliance  upon  wheat:  "The  wheat 
crop,  unfortunately  the  sole  reliance  of  a  large  proportion  of  out 
farmers,  has  been  in  some  parte  a  serious  failure  owing  to  bad 
management,  unfavorableness  of  weather  and  deficiency  of  work- 
ing force.  In  addition  to  the  low  price  for  grain,  the  farmer 
suffered  from  the  high  cost  of  what  he  had  to  buy.""  Two  rem- 
edies were  suggested:  first,  increased  facilities  of  transportation 
from  the  lake  eastward,  and,  second,  certain  material  modifica- 
tions of  agricultural  practice.  Complaint  was  also  made  of  the 
"large  and  unlimited  proportion  of  the  market-price  of  grain, 
charged  for  carrying  it  from  the  interior  of  the  state  to  the  lake 
shore"  and  the  regulation  of  railroads  was  advocated.' 

In  1863  there  came  a  good  crop  and  higher  prices  once  more. 
The  next  year,  however,  on  account  of  the  drouth  and  the  chinch 
bugs,  the  wheat  crop  was  unusually  deficient.  The  chinch  bugs 
had  been  accumulating  for  several  years,  thongh  their  ravages 
had  not  heretofore  been  serious.  The  methods  of  cultivation  fol- 
lowed by  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  encouraged  the  multiplicati«» 
of  the  insects.  Now  they  made  almost  a  clean  sweep  in  some 
parts  of  the  state,  and  continued  their  depredations  for  a  year 
or  two,  though  to  a  diminished  extent."  The  wheat  crop  of 
1865  was  a  good  average  crop  and  of  good  quality  and  war  prices 
ruled.     The  acreage  had  declined"  after  1864  but  in  response 

•  Bep.  0/  V.  B.  Dept.  oj  Airie-,  wblcb  In  1B62  for  the  llrat  Ume  tmiI«Ttook  tiM 
gatherluB  of  staHstlcs  ench  yenr  la  rofprence  to  (arni  crops. 

•  Train*,  of  Btate  Agrio.  Boo..  1861-68,  pp.  90-100. 

•  nu. — "Wbett  growing  doem't  par-  'The  eiperieoea  of  tbe  past  two  yean 
baa  probably  broDghC  over  many  conin-ta  to  the  doctrine  that  wheat  KTOwIng 
la  aat  to  be  relied  npon  exclusively  as  a  source  of  prosperity  among  fanaen. 
Btlll  there  Bre<  many  who  cling  to  It  as  the  aafettt  way  to  gain  a  llTellbood, 
and  are  at  tbt  sBine  time  on  the  brink  of  poverty  from  this  very  cause:  thia 
b  bnt  a  legitimate  result.  «tc."  Then  follows  a  plea  for  dlyerBtBeil  farming. 
If**.  Farmer,  IBi   ITZ.     IMd.,  14i   Bl.   74,  28S-83. 

■'See  Hlbbard.  aist.  of  Agrio.  in  DotM  Co..  p.  ISl.  Bee  Bututln  of  the  V. 
8.  Depi.  of  Atfrio.,  DM*.  Of  SntomoL  No.  IG,  tor  hlatoTy  of  tbe  n.ngei  oC  Um 
chlncb  bag.  See  alao  Second  An.  Hep.  of  State  Ekitomotogiit  of  Illinois,  14a- 
144.  Also  Report  of  U.  S,  CommlBnloner  of  Agrlc,  1S8T.  p.  66  for  latw  r*T- 
agea  In  WlBCWiEln.  Bee  Tran*.  of  Stat*  igrUs.  Boo.,  1ST6-TT,  p.  140  It;  IMd., 
1861-68.   p.   33.      See  ITIs.   Former.  ITi  7. 

»  B«porl  of  th«  U.  B.  Dtpt.  of  Agrie.  (or  1665,  pp.  St,  B»,  61.     8m  TUIe  IT. 
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to  liigh  prices,  the  loss  was  largely  recovered  in  1866,  and,  aa 
the  price  of  wheat  continued  to  mount  upward  in  1867,  there 
was  a  large  increase  in  acreage  in  that  year.  After  the  decline 
in  prices  again  in  1868,  there  was  a  corresponding  decline  in 
acreage.  The  crop  of  1866  when  ahnost  ready  to  harvest  siif< 
ferod  great  loss  from  heavy  rains,"  though  the  total  yield 
equalled  the  yield  of  1865  on  account  of  the  increased  acreage. 
The  crops  of  1867  and  1868  seem  to  have  been  medium  to  aver- 
age crops,  though  the  total  yield  was  not  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  large  acreage.  The  quality  of  Wisconsin 
wheat  had  been  deteriorating  for  several  years,"  however,  and 
after  about  1868,  quotations  for  No.  1  spring  wheat  dis^pear 
from  the  Milwaukee  market.  The  farmer  thus  suffered  another 
diminution  of  his  profits  on  account  of  the  lowering  grade  of  his 
grain.  The  wheat  crop  in  Wisconsin  in  1869  was,  like  that  of 
the  remainder  of  the  country,  somewhat  above  the  average.  But 
falling  prices  again  intervened  to  keep  the  wheat  grower  from 
reaping  the  rewards  of  a  bounteous  yield.  There  was  a  similar 
decline  in  the  price  of  other  grains  which  prevented  turning  to 
other  crops.  Facilities  for  transportation  were  inadequate,  and 
freight  rates  remained  high,"  though  the  movement  toward 
lower  prices  was  general  as  the  premium  on  gold  diminished. 
The  fanners  of  Wisconsin  participated  in  the  general  distress, 
and  the  situation  there  was  aggravated  by  the  f  ailnre  of  the  hop 
crop  and  by  the  ruin  consequent  to  the  break-down  of  that  in- 
dustry. 

The  wheat  fanner  of  Wisconsin  was  indeed  in  a  bad  way.  He 
had  staked  his  last  dollar  and  his  last  acre  on  wheat.  In  this 
game  of  chance,  good  crops  and  high  prices  alternated  with  poor 
crops  and  low  prices  in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  him  to  keep  in 
the  game  and  pay  his  forfeits  in  the  hope  of  winning  once  again. 
Habit,  too,  kept  him  from  taming  to  other  means  of  livelihood. 
It  was  another  such  game  of  chance  that  attracted  the  attention 


"One-thtrfl  to  one-baX  of 

of   the    H[lwaukee   Cbambvr 

"Rep.    of   UUtPOMkee    Chamber  of  Com.   for   19<tS,    p.   19. 

"  Bf«  Cbaplet  on    Relattona    between  tbe  Wheat    Farmer    and  tbe 
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of  the  farmer  for  a  brief  period.  As  a  result  of  a  oombinatioD 
of  circuniBtances  including  the  ravafes  of  the  chinch  bug,  fail- 
ure in  the  wheat  crop  and  particularly  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
hop8,  the  first  real  episode  in  the  wheat  period  took  its  start." 
The  cultivation  of  hops,  which  had  been  persisting  in  a  small 
way  for  some  years,  now  took  a  sudden  bound  and  spread  over 
portions  of  the  state  with  great  rapidity.  In  1864,  358,583 
pounds  were  produced,  almost  exclusively  in  Sauk  county.  In 
the  following  year  the  crop  amounted  to  829,377  pounds.  Sank 
again  producing  63  per  cent,  of  the  entire  crop."  Under  the 
stimulus  of  high  price  the  industry  continued  to  spread  and 
increase  up  until  1868,  In  that  year  Sauk  county  had  one  acre 
of  improved  land  out  of  every  seven  and  one-half  acres  in  bops. 
For  a  time  the  crop  was  an  exceedingly  profitable  one  though 
expenses  of  production  were  high.  But  it  came  the  losing  turn 
again.  During  1868  the  price  of  hope  dropped  as  low  as  it  had 
been  high  before  and  many  of  the  participants,  having  lost  all 
their  winnings  and  having  no  capital  to  start  in  a  new  business, 
went  back  to  the  game  of  wheat  again.  Wheat  quickly  recovered 
its  supremacy,  which  had  indeed  hardly  been  threatraied  consid- 
ering the  state  as  a  whole.  There  was  less  dispositi(»i  than  ever 
to  make  new  ventures  and  it  is  probable  that  the  bop  craze  had. 
more  effect  in  discourag  ng  the  efforts  toward  diversification 
than  it  had  toward  substituting  some  other  crop  for  wheat." 
The  movement  toward  a  better  system  was  painfully  slow  and 
aroused  far  less  popular  enthusiasm  than  the  agitation  against 
railroads.  There  was  much  justice  in  the  movement  in  favor 
of  lower  rates  and  more  effective  control  of  railroads  by  the 
state;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  for  many  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  farmer's  situation,  he  was  either  to  blame  him- 
self or  else  the  blame  attaches  to  general  conditions.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  then  the  railroads  were  made  the  victim  of  unde- 
served hostility. 

"8"*  HUbard.  140-n4  where  to  KooO  an  accnant  ot  the  hop  craie  1b  kItmi 
lor  ths  entire  state  that  It  is  BuperSaons  to  take  It  up  heire.  See  alHi  Traiu. 
of  BtaU  AOTic.   Bav.,   1S61-S8.  pp.   3&-S. 

■•Jefferson  conatr  prodaced  9T.TT2  poandB  and  Wlnaebaso  coimtr.  09,IBS 
ponnda.  Thlrteeo  coimtlea  pri>diic'<il  over  4.000  poands  eacli  and  elgbCpen  over 
1,000  poiinda  each. — Rep.   Bee    of  State  for  18W. 

"Tran*.  of  S(a(o  Agrie.  Boe.,  isei-es.  pp.  30,  290,  419-20;  ISOS,  pp-  17- 
18;  1870.  p.  28.  f354^ 
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On  accouDt  of  the  inadequacy  and  unreliability  of  the  atatia- 
tiea,"  it  is  difficult  to  accurately  determine  the  effect  of  the 
Civil  War  upon  the  wheat  growing  industry  in  Wisconain. 
Further  difficulty  arises  in  isolating  the  reaulte  due  to  the  war 
from  those  due  to  other  causes,  such  as  changes  in  the  prite  of 
wheat  and  th?  depredations  of  the  chinch  bugs.  According  to 
the  reports  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
acreage  increased  from  1860  to  1863,  remained  about  constant 
in  1864  and  fell  oflF  very  considerably  in  1865  though  still  re- 
maining at  a  higher  figure  in  the  latter  year  than  in  1860." 
According  to  the  figures  furnished  in  the  reports  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  however,  the  acreage  in  1864  was  slightly  less  than 
in  1860  while  a  large  decline  was  reported  for  1865." 

The  decline  in  acreage  in  1865  can,  however,  be  largely  ac- 
counted for  aa  a  result  of  the  ravages  of  the  ehineh  bug  during 
the  preceding  year,  when  the  average  yield  for  the  whole  state 
was  reduced  to  8.4  bushels  per  acre."  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the 
heavy  decline  in  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  spring  of  1865  had 
considerable  effect  in  diminishing  the  acreage  sowed  to  that  crop 
in  that  year."  It  appears  that  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  the 
acreage  cropped  to  wheat  was  in  general  manifested  in  a  slower 
increase  of  the  wheat  area  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
ease,  though  even  this  is  doubtful  in  view  of  the  higher  prices 
and  of  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  due  to  the  war. 
The  prevailing  current  opinion  of  the  time  was  also  to  the  effect 
that  the  war  had  little  effect  in  diminishing  the  area  sown  to 
wheat.*'    Tip  to  December  31,  1864,  Wisconsin  furnished  75,000 


'■  See  T^ble  V. 

■  Bee  Table  VII. 

"In  tbe  Oenenl  Report  (ISflS)  acrompuylDR  Ui«  Tran*.  of  Blatf  AoHO. 
eoe.,  lSei-lS66,  p.  S5,  It  l>  said  that  tbe  women  and  cblldren.  led  t^  tbe 
patriate  who  were  eitber  unable  or  were  not  needed  to  wield  tbe  weapons  of 
war.  bad  "carried  forward  the  art*  of  peace  with  undiminished  reiulta:"  see 
alBo  fbUl..  p.  S4  (Report  for  1S61).  Bee  /Nd.,  ISST,  p.  36.  See.  however. 
HM.,  1B61-68.  p.  100  (Beport  for  1862)  where  a  aerloiu  fallim  In  tha 
wheat  crop  In  aome  parts  of  the  state  waa  attributed  In  part  to  a  partial  de- 
llctency  of  tbe  working  force  b;  reaaan  of  the  large  nambera  of  Carmen  wbo 
bad  enllned  In  the  ranka  of  war. 
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men  for  the  federal  service,'*  and  by  the  end  of  the  war  thia 
number  had  increased  to  91,379  men  or  one  man  for  every  nine 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  state."  The  witbdraval  of  bo  large  a 
proportion  of  the  working  force  of  the  state  without  Berioas 
detriment  to  indnatry  was  due  in  part  to  the  remoteness  of  Wis- 
consin from  the  scene  of  conBict,  but  most  of  all  to  the  extni- 
ordinary  introduction  of  labor-saving  maehineiy  in  response  to 
the  higher  prices  for  wheat  and  the  scarcity  of  labor.  Even  by 
1860  the  use  of  improved  farm  machinery  had  increased  greatly 
and  it  was  estimated  in  that  year  that  the  farmers  of  the  state 
would  expend  not  less  than  $2,000,000  in  the  porchase  of  im- 
plements  and  machinery  alone. '"  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  however,  the  movement  was  greatly  accderated"  and 
latent  ingenuity  was  awakened  to  bring  forth  numerous  inven- 
tions, while  capital  was  soon  diverted  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  improved  machinery  now  made  more  necessary  than  ever.** 
In  1862  an  "unprecedented  Quantity  of  reapers  and  mowers" 
were  sold  within  the  state,'*  and  the  movement  gathered  impetus 
with  the  prepress  of  the  war.  Numberless  improvements  in  im- 
plements and  machinery  were  exhibited  at  the  state  fair  in  1864 
and  in  the  following  years."  Beapers  tiiat  did  satisfactory  work 
were  constructed  by  a  man  named  Warner  of  Prairie  dn  Sac, 
and  by  B,  W.  Skinner  of  Madison,  and  John  P.  Appleby  of 
Mazomanie  was  led  to  turn  his  attention,  while  performing  the 
duties  of  a  soldier,  to  the  problem  of  evolving  a  self -binding  at- 
tachment for  the  harvester,  until  he  finally  succeeded  in  perfect- 
ing the  famous  binding  attachment  which  bears  his  name.** 
The  ingenuity  of  the  mechanic  and  of  the  invoitor  in  the  north- 

■<  Quart.   Jowl.  BoonMi.,  Ml   276. 

"  WUcoiuIn  Bute  Cttuut  Seport.  1890.     Part   111.,  p.  t1. 

*•  Wit.  Farmer,  13i  293-65.  Kegret  wu  expressed  tbat  fnlly  nven-elgbttu 
ot  this  eipMidltare  wonid  be  made  outside  of  the  itate.  lacladlng  from  600  to 
1,000  tbrethtng  machlneB  at  t^OO  to  1475  eacb  from  Oblo  and  Nov  York,  and 
from  S.OOO  to  10.000  reapera  from  Tarlons  points  without  tbe  vtate. 

"Tram,  ot  State  Agrte.  Boo.,  IS6I-flS.  p.   S4   (Rep.  for  IS61). 

*■  Bm  Hlbbaid.  But.  0/  Agrle.  In  Dane  Co.,  p.  131  ft.  Alio  ini.  Farmer,  Ui 
196. 

■Wis.  rilrm«r,  14i   282-88. 

■  TVOHs.  ot  State  Agric.  Boa.,  1861-68.  pp.  109.  220.  2S1,  36T,  2tSa,  288,  828- 
24. 

"  Hlbbard,  mprd. 
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em  workshop  in  the  creation  of  labor-Baving  maebineiy  for  the 
farm  doubtless  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  successful  issue  of 
the  war  as  the  valor  of  the  soldier  in  the  northern  army.*'  The 
introduction  of  improved  machinery  in  the  state  did  not,  bow- 
ever,  cease  with  the  war.  An  automatic  wire  grain  binder,  per- 
fected by  S.  D.  Carpenter  of  Madison,  received  special  notice  at 
the  exhibition  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  in  1867,  as  dis- 
pensing with  the  services  of  five  field  hands  and  having  nomer- 
ous  useful  attachments.''  Geoi^e  Esterly,  the  inventor  of  the 
Esterly  "header""  had  directed  his  ingenuity  toward  the  per- 
fection of  the  Esterly  Seeder  and  Cultivator,  of  which  he  manu- 
factured in  1868  not  less  than  5,000  valued  at  $400,000.  During 
the  same  year,  the  J.  I.  Case  Company  at  Racine  was  marketing 
threshers,  horsepowers,  track  wagons,  straw  stackers  and  other 
implements,  to  the  value  of  $1,000,000  annually  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Reapers  and  mowers  were  extensively  manu- 
factured at  Beloit,  Janesville,  Madison,  and  Whitewater,  while 
various  other  farm  implements  were  manufactured  at  the  latter 
place  as  well  as  at  Berlin  and  Horicon."  The  unfortunate  as- 
pect of  all  this  activity  in  the  introduction  of  improved  farm 
machinery  was  that  it  stimulated  the  extensive  cultivation  of  the 
soil  so  that  efforts  for  a  thorough  and  systematic  management 
were  relaxed  and,  in  many  portions  of  the  state,  exclusive  crop- 
ping to  wheat  with  its  ruinous  results  went  on  more  assiduously 
than  ever.*' 

Examination  of  the  chart  representing  the  wheat  area  in  1869 
reveals  how  the  wheat  crop  continued  to  envelop  the  state.'' 
Toward  the  northeast  and  in  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
wheat  had  extended  its  sway  and  increased  its  hold.  In  the 
south-central  part  of  the  state,  too,  the  close  of  the  decade  foimd 

'  See  Trant,  of  BtaU  Aortti.  Boo.,  1861-68,  p.  38 ;  188T,  p.  SO.  AlBo  aJ-tld« 
Id  the  Quart.  Jour.  Boon.,  aOi  2S8-TS,  on  7A«  affrtMlhral  tntlopmmtt  of  ttu 
We»t  dunna  tA«  oiWI  tear,  by  BmersoD  D.  Plte. 

■  Tram,  of  Slate  Agrlc.  Boe.,  1841-68,  p.  824. 

"  See  above,  p.  32,  note  73. 

••  Trant.  of  Slate  AlpV>.  Boo.,   1881-68,  pp.  B8,  64 

■•iMd.,  pp.  SS-40.  See  alaa  KeSKlnget.  L.,  BUi.  of  Buffato  Cowtff  (1887) 
p.  372.     See  below  Part  II,  Chapter  IX,  not«  13, 

"  Bm  Flgnte  8. 
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wheat  apparently  more  completely  dominant  than  in  1859.    Only 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  had  wheat  befun  to  yield  its 

The  river  counties,  St.  Croix,  Buffalo,  and  Trempealeau,  now 
held  first,  second  and  third  place,  respectively,  in  importance, 
having  displaced  the  south-central  group.  The  other  river  coon- 
ties,  Pierce,  La  Crosae,  Vernon,  Pepin,  and  Crawford,  bad  also 
increased  greatly  in  importance,  though  still  outranked  by  the 
south-central  counties,  and  by  others  of  the  forested  region.  St. 
Croix,  Buffalo,  Vernon,  Pepin  and  Crawford  showed  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  per  capita  yield  of  "other  crops"  combined 
but  not  comparable  to  the  increase  in  wheat.  Trempealeau,  Pierce, 
and  La  Crosse  on  the  other  hand  showed  actual  lo^es  in  the  per 
capita  yield  of  "other  crops"  taken  as  a  whole.  This  section 
illustrates  during  the  decade  the  extremest  tendency  toward 
specialization  in  wheat  in  the  history  of  the  industry  within  the 
state."  St.  Croix,  Buffalo  and  Trempealeau  counties  showed  a  per- 
capita  yield  of  74.6,  51.0  and  48.1  bushels  respectively.  In  yield 
per  square  mile  of  improved  land,  the  four  river  counties,  Buf- 
falo, St.  Croix,  Trempealeau,  and  Pierce  stood  at  the  head  with 
6,131,  5.072,  4,869  and  4,790  bushels  respectively.  Toe  yield 
per  square  mile  in  these  counties  is  more  significant  as  there 
was  a  considerable  population  engaged  in  Inmbering,  thus  add- 
ing to  the  total  population  without  adding  to  the  amount  of  im- 
proved land,  and  consequently  to  the  amount  of  wheat  raised. 

Oats  constituted  the  largest  item  in  "other  crops"  in  this  sec- 
tion, but  showed  important  gain  only  in  St.  Croix  and  Buffalo 
counties.  Potatoes  showed  a  marked  decline  since  1859.  On  the 
whole,  little  tendency  toward  stock  growmg  was  apparent.  St. 
Croix  county  revealed  a  most  marked  absence  of  live  stock,  ex- 
cept in  reference  to  horses.**  All  of  the  counties  of  this  section, 
except  St.  Croix  and  Polk,  reflected  in  a  moderate  way  the  gen- 
eral increase  in  sheep, — Vernon  showing  a  little  more  and  Tron- 

"  Bee  abore,  p.  66,  however,  (or  table  o(  per  opita  jMOa  Id  1860  In  Qreen 
lAke.  Dan».  WaLnonb.  and  Rock  counties.  The  year  1860,  bowerer.  cepresenti 
an  onuaual  yield,  rather  than  eitreme  apeclallMtloD. 

"  Significant  aa  rcBpctlng  the  extreme  specialization  In  the  growInK  ot  grain, 
especlailj  of  wbeat. 
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pealeau  a  little  less  than  the  average  number  per  capita  for  the 
state  as  a  whole.  There  was  a  decline  in  the  number  of  swine, 
except  in  Crawford  county.  Buffalo  and  Trempealeau  counties 
showed  a  rather  important  increase  in  the  number  of  milch  cows. 
Buffalo,  Crawford,  Pepin,  and  Vernon  showed  some  increase  in 
"other  cattle,"  the  increase  being  marked  in  the  case  of  Buf- 
falo. The  dominance  of  grain  farming  in  this  section  is  re- 
flected in  that  the  number  of  horses  was  in  general  a  little  above 
the  average  for  the  state.** 

The  south-central  group  of  counties  consisting  of  Dodge,  Co- 
lumbia, Dane,  and  Green  Lake  are  next  in  importance.  They 
had  increased  in  absolute  importance  in  wheat  growing,  but  not 
to  such  an  extent  as  some  counties  of  the  previooa  group,  and 
had  thus  been  di^laced  in  rank.  Dodge,  however,  retained 
fourth  place.  Columbia  dropped  from  third  to  fifth  place,  and 
Dane'"  from  second  to  sixth  place.  Green  Lake  had  suffered  the 
greatest  relative  decline  of  all,  dropping  from  first  to  seventh 
place.  In  each  case,  these  counties  had  increased  more  rapidly 
in  the  per  capita  yield  of  other  crops  combined  than  in  that  of 
wheat,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  indicate  that  the  acreage 
devoted  to  those  crops  had  increased  faster  than  the  acreage 
devoted  to  wheat. 

Green  Lake  county  had  made  quite  a  small  increase  in  per  capita 
yield  of  wheat  as  well  as  of  "other  crops.""  The  other  coun- 
ties showed  an  increase  in  per  capita  yield  of  wheat  amounting 
to  20  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent.,  and  an  increase  in  respect  to 
other  crops  of  40  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent.  There  was  no  net 
increase  of  milch  cows  in  the  section  as  a  whole,  though  Dane 
and  Dodge  showed  some  increase  in  this  respect.  The  number  of 
swine  had  declined  generally.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
sheep  was,  however,  marked,  particularly  in  Colnmbia  and  Green 
Lake  counties.  There  was  a  net  loss  in  the  number  of  "other 
cattle."  while  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 

"In  geneml,  tlie  Increate  In  Uvs  atock  In  tbli  leetltxi  was  onlr  anea  u  mlgbt 
be  expected  (rom  tbe  cprent  nettlemeDt  of  the  conntrr- 

"I^ne  eoont;  aaSered  a  reduced  per  capita  yield  partly  on  aceoont  of  Oit 
ETOwtti  ol  MaaiBon. 

•>  It  will  he  noticed  that  Oreen  Lake  count;  rpached  tbe  nailmnm  of  wbeat 
KTOWIng  a  little  earlier  tbaa  the  other  coantle*  of  the  group. 
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liorsea."  On  the  whole,  little  tendency  toward  a  more  diversi- 
fied agriculture  .s  apparent  and  even  that  was  confined  to  the  in- 
crease in  "other  crops""  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
sheep. 

Jowa  county  should  he  grouped  with  the  ^uih-ceuttral 
counties  in  1869.  There  was  similar  increase  in  wheat  and  in 
other'  crops.  The  increase  in  live  stock  waa,  however,  much 
more  important.  The  increase  was  considerable  in  milch  cows, 
and  marked  in  "other  cattle"  and  in  horses.  Jefferson  county 
showed  considerable  increase  in  the  importance  of  wheat  during 
the  decade,  and  can,  perhaps,  be  included  with  the  other  soutli- 
central  counties ;  but  there  was  a  stronger  tendency  toward  other 
crops,  the  per  capita  yield  having  doubled  during  the  decade.** 
The  movement  in  reference  to  stock  growing  wag  entirely  com- 
parable to  that  in  the  other  south-central  counties. 

Waukesha  county  may  be  grouped  with  the  southern  counties, 
Bock,  Walworth,  Kenosha,  Racine,  Green,  Lafayette,  and  Grant, 
as  hav.ng  declined  both  absolutely  and  relatively  in  the  cultoce 
of  wheat  during  the  decade ;  but  the  decrease  was  slight  in  that 
county  and  in  Grant  county.  The  increase  in  the  production  of 
"other  crops"  was  marked  in  this  section,  ranging  from  50  per 
cent,  to  100  per  cent.  Potatoes,  corn  and  barley  showed  the  largest 
increase,  Oats  replaced  barley  in  the  southwestern  cotmties.  in  ra- 
pidity of  increase.  Except  in  Racine  county,  there  waa  a  marked 
increase  in  the  total  number  of  live  stock  per  capita.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  sheep  was  large,  especially  in  Kenosha  and 
Walworth  and  the  other  southeastern  counties.  Swine  increased 
to  a  moderate  extent,  especially  in  the  southwestern  counties. 
Except  in  Racine  county,  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  th« 
number  of  horses."    In  the  southwcBtem  counties  there  was  an 

"Bw   Rlbbsrd.   Bfit.   of  iorir.   ia   Dane  Co.,   130. 

"This  tDc^reae?  was  Isree';  cnnflDRd  to  corn,  potatocfi  and  oata.  Tbv  In- 
crrasp  Id  potalOM  U  mosF  BlmlKrant.  Tbe  Increase  In  wbMt  aDd  other  cropi 
toeetber  wltb  th«  lacrpaBe  !□  live  ntock  seems  to  ciMtradlct  tbe  itatement  ot 
d«clliiliiK  prodnctlTenMa  ot  tbe  aoll.  !□  Dane  coant;  the  totaeeo  nop  waa  ba- 
coming  Important.  229.508  pouDdx  l>elng  produced  In  1869.     See  Tab's  XZn. 

*■  Ptrtlcnlarlf  com  and  potatoea.  JefferaoD  coon^  alto  produced  1<M0 
tMDQdl  o[  tob«cco  In  1889.     See  Table  XXII. 

*>It  does  not  seem  probable  Ibat  this  Increase  In  hnrMR  was  entirely  la- 
eldental  to  sraln  growlne  an  appears  to  be  tbe  caxe  In  other  arctionB. 
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important  increase  in  "other  cattle,"  in  which  Kenosha  county 
also  Bhared.**  There  was  a  general  increase*^  in  the  number  of 
milch  cows,  Kenosha,  Lafayette,  and  Green  being  noteworthy  in 
this  respect.  There  appeals  to  have  been  no  general  movement, 
however,  toward  dairying. 

It  is  plain  that  in  this  section  there  was  a  strong  movement 
away  from  the  exclusive  culture  of  wheat,  but  a  movement  which 
as  yet  had  taken  no  special  direction.**  Nevertheless,  wheat  re- 
maioed  in  general  the  most  important  single  crop  and  wheat 
growing  continued  to  be  the  most  important  single  pursuit;  and 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  where  wheat  continues  to  be  raised 
to  the  extent  of  from  22  to  24  bushels  per  capita,  there  still  ex- 
ists considerable  specialization  in  respect  to  that  crop.  The  east- 
ern counties,  in  general,  showed  a  strong  tendency  toward  in- 
creased importance  in  wheat  growing.  Fond  du  Lac,  however, 
remained  almost  stationary  in  respect  to  wheat,  as  also  in  refer- 
ence to  "other  crops."  There  was  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  sheepj  but  other  live  stock  remained  stationary.  In 
fact,  Fond  du  Lac  county  showed  great  stability  in  every  respect 
during  the  decade.  Winnebago  county  is  entirely  comparable 
in  most  respects  to  Fond  du  Lac  county.  Kewaunee  county 
suffered  a  marked  decline  in  wheat  growing,  as  the  total 
number  of  bushels  of  wheat  raised  in  1869  was  less  than  in  1859, 
though  population  bad  doubled  and  improved  land  more,  than 
quadrupled.  With  the  exception  of  these  three  counties,  the 
eastern  counties  resemble  the  river  connties.  There  was  similar 
proportional  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  the  same 
indifference  to  "other  crops."  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
milch  cows  in  Calumet,  Ozaukee  and  Washington  counties  was 
comparable  to  that  in  Buffalo  and  Trempealeau  counties.  "Other 
cattle"  and  horses  were  leas  important  in  the  eastern  comities, 
while  sheep  were  more  numerous.  The  absolute  importance  of 
the  wheat  industry  was  much  smaller  in  the  eastern  counties, 

••  Wilwortb   ciwDti    aim   Increaaed    to   Bome  nteDt   ia    "otber   rattle". 

*'  RactDe  muBt  b«  again   excepted. 

**Tbe  tobacco  crop  wa<  bccomlDi  Important  Id  Rook  and  Walworth  countlei, 
Th«  former  count;  produced  OtS.COS  iioanda  In  isse  out  of  •  total  production 
of  SflO.BlS  ponnda  titr  tbe  entlra  atatr.  Walworth  produced  46,18S  ponndR 
dnrtng  tbe  Mmc  year.     (Bee  table  XXII). 
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though  the  tendency  toward  wheat  was  quite  as  Btroog.  The 
land  was  being  sowed  to  wheat,  apparently,  as  fast  as  it  was 
cleared. 

We  find  a  diversity  of  movement  in  the  interior  eoonties.  Rich- 
land and  Sauk  showed  a  slight  loss  in  wheat,  probably  due  in 
part  to  die  cultivation  of  hops,  as  "other  crops"  increased  but 
slightly.  There  was  considerable  increase  in  the  nnmber  of 
sheep  in  both  counties  and  of  "other  cattle"  in  Bichland 
county.**  The  same  general  stability  appeared  in  the  case  of 
Waupaca  and  Waushara  counties,  and  the  increase  in  wheat 
was  slight.  Potatoes  were  comparatively  unimportant  as  yet, 
while  considerable  rye  was  raised  in  Waushara  county.  The  re- 
maining interior  counties  showed  considerable  gain  in  wheat,  the 
increase  being  most  marked  in  Monroe  and  Jackson."*  The  mod- 
erate increase  in  "other  crops"  in  the  counties  of  this  sectirai 
consisted  of  an  increase  in  oats  in  the  northern  counties,  and  of 
an  increase  in  potatoes  and  rye  in  the  southern  counties  of  the 
group.  Milch  cows  were  unimportant  except  in  Marquette 
county.  Sheep  had  increased  in  number  generally,  but  were 
especially  numerous  in  Adams,  Marquette,  and  Waushara  coim- 
ties.  "Other  cattle"  were  important  in  Adams  and  Marquette 
counties.  On  the  whole,  the  tendency  toward  wheat  was  general 
and  well  defined,  but  was  modified  by  the  cultivation  of  other 
crops  and  by  the  live  stock  industry  in  some  coimties.  Lumber- 
ing was  an  important  industry  at  this  time  in  this  section  and 
agriculture  was  slowly  increasing  in  importance  as  compared 
with  the  non-forested  region  to  the  south. 

To  summarize,  we  may  say  that  in  general  the  eastern  and  the 
river  counties  were  tending  strongly  to  wheat, — ^the  river  coun- 
ties being  far  more  important  in  the  culture  of  that  crop,  and 
near  their  maximum ;  while  the  eastern  counties  were  leas  impor- 
tant but  destined  to  increase  in  the  futnre.  In  the  soath-coitral 
portion  there  was  high  Bpecializati(«i  in  wheat,  but  evidence  of 
a  change  about  to  take  place.    The  situati<ai  was  somewhat  aimi- 

"  8wtn«  were  quite  DumFroua  Id  both  Montle*. 

"Other  conntlea  iboirpd  a  greater  proportional  IneresBe.  s.  g.,  UUqoette 
CDuntr.  DoiiaK  the  decade  ■  railroad  bad  been  opeoeil  tbrou^  Jackaon  and 
parti;  tbioosh  Monroe  and  Ean  Claire  conntiea.     (Elee  Btcnra  9.) 
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lar  in  the  central  counties,  though  wheat  was  of  far  leas  abso- 
lute importance.  In  the  southern  counties  the  wheat  industry 
maintained  considerable  importance,  but  bad  declined  greatly. 
Stock  raising,  together  with  the  growing  of  com,  barley  and  po- 
tatoes in  the  southeast,  and  of  com  and  oats  in  the  southwest 
was  taking  the  place  of  wheat.  The  most  noticeable  increase  in 
stock  growing  in  the  state  as  a  whole  was  in  sheep  and  horses, — 
the  number  of  sheep  having  increased  from  .40  to  1.00  per  cap- 
ita, and  the  number  of  horses  having  increased  from  .15  to  .21 
per  capita.  Taking  the  state  as  a  whole,  the  increase  in  swine, 
milch  cows  and  ' '  other  cattle ' '  was  slight.  Dairying  was  thus  of 
small  importance  as  yet,  except  in  a  few  counties  to  which  refer- 
ence  has  already  been  made." 

There  was  a  comparatively  small  increase  in  oats  in  the  state 
as  a  whole.  The  mcrease  in  the  com  crop  was  more  important. 
Potatoes  increased  from  4.9  bushels  to  6.3  bushels  per  capita. 
Barley  made  a  good  gain,  but  was  still  quite  unimportant.  The 
per  capita  yield  of  "other  crops"  combined  increased  about  37 
per  cent,  while  wheat  increased  from  20.18  bushels  to  24.28 
bushels,  an  increase  of  20  per  cent.  This  would  indicate  that 
wheat  came  very  nearly  holding  its  own  in  the  state  as  a  whole, 
as  compared  with  other  crops."  Improved  land  increased  57.5 
per  cent,  during  the  decade.  The  acreage  in  wheat  in  1859  was 
probably  about  1,000,000  acres."'  The  estimated  acreage  for 
1869  was  1,568,627  acres,'*  a  considerable  decline  from  the  pre- 
vious two  years.  This  would  give  an  increase  in  acreage  amount- 
ing to  about  57  per  cent.,  thus  indicating  that  wheat  had  de- 
clined little  in  importance  and  strengthening  the  conclusion  de- 
rived from  comparing  the  increase  in  per  capita  yield  of  wheat 
and  the  similar  increase  in  respect  to  other  crops.  This  conclu- 
sion seems  also  to  agree  with  the  position  taken  in  the  Tranaae- 

"  Tbe  cuItlTatloD  or  n&i  nis  or  some  ImporCsnce  Id  Iowa  and  EpDiyiha  cava- 
ttpH.  tEIghth  CeiiBUS).  Puis?  waa  aa  Important  crop  Id  Maoltowoe.  tfdratboD, 
and  Sbebofgan  eoanUei.     (ItM.) 

"  Equal  Increaee  Id  acreage  planted  to  nbeat  and  to  "otber  cropif'  fombloed 
nuKtit  to  produce  double  tlio  Increase  of  total  yield  In  tbe  latter  case. 

■■  Tbe  estimate  (or  ttie  year  1860  contalDed  In  tbe  Rep.  of  miicaukee  Clmm- 
tier  of  Com.  (or  tbat  year,  was  1,062.067. 

"  Rep.  of  V.  8.  Dep.  of  Agrio.  for  ISW,  p.  SO. 
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tions  of  the  State  Agriculiural  Society  for  1368,  that  while  tbe 
"old  rule  of  wheat,  wheat,  wheat"  seemed  to  be  giving  aw^  at 
that  time  to  a  more  rational  practice,  yet  that  during  "all  the 
past  years  since  1860"  wheat  had  scarcely  lost  prestige  with  tbe 
fanners,  who  becaose  of  the  scarcity  of  labor  essraitial  to  the 
cultivation  of  all  hoed  crops,  the  increase  of  mechanical  fadl- 
itiee  for  harvesting  and  a  steady  increase  iu  price  had  cultivated 
it  with  even  more  than  fonner  zeal  and  ener^." 

-aep.  tm  1861-es  p.  as. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  DECADE  1870  to  1880 

The  decade  1870-1880  opens  with  depremion  in  the  wheat  in- 
dustry in  Wisconsin,'  and  with  strained  relations  between  the 
farmers  and  the  railroads.'  Between  these  two  sets  of  cir- 
eumstances  there  was  a  significant  connection.  Would  the  farmeis 
be  able  to  force  aueh  an  increase  in  facilities  of  transportation 
and  decrease  in  freight  rates  as  would  enable  them  to  market 
their  wheat  with  profit,  or  would  they  be  eompelled  to  substi- 
tute other  farm  pursuits,  in  which  transportation  played  a  minor 
part,  in  the  place  of  wheat  growing!  Facilities  of  transportation 
increased  greatly  during  the  decade  and  rates  declined,  though 
not  equitably.^  But  these  advantages  were  shared  by  the  re- 
gions farther  west*  and  eompetiticai  thus  robbed  the  wheat  grow- 


'  In  an  article  b;  W.  D.  HoBrd  In  Thf  Tenth  Aait.  Sep.  of  the  Wl*.  DMry- 
iMCn'9  Amoc,  p.  ft3  S..  tbe  statement  la  made  that  >he  averase  J'eia  ol  wheat 
had  fnllPQ  off  fully  flfly  per  c«nr.  from  lS5n  to  18'U  (probably  an  eiagger- 
mloD)  on  ai'<wiiDt  of  waMrful  m^tboda  of  agriculture:  that  the  price,  too.  waa 
(aat  ^eiienLnit  at  the  lalier  period,  while  bablts  o(  extraTaitaQce  bad  l>een  en- 
gmdered  by  tbe  war.  and  that  tbere  thus  mu'ted  a  c«iieral  awakealns  to  the 
fact   that   an    lucreaBlns  rather   than   a   deellnlDfc  reTenue  mnat  he  bad  Oa   tbe 

Se<>  also  Former*'  Just.  BuUelln.,  Wi*.  No.  2.  p.  196.  Also  Spartn  Herald, 
Maj  4.  II,  and  18,  1890.  See  Jtgtrton  £OfW«r,  Aug.  4,  1660!  Jolr  IS  Uid 
Aoa.  24,  18T0.  See  Biitorical  Alia*  of  Witconsin,  p.  Ifll. — 8n;der,  Van  Vecbtetk 
and  Co.:  1878,  For  a  dencrlptlon  of  conditions  in  tbe  varfoua  conntlea  of  tbe 
slate  at  tbe  bsflnolnE  of  th  s  derade  see  Tron«.  of  Btale  Aoric    8of.,  1870.  p. 

3TB  ir. 

■See  Uadiion  nentocrat.  May  31.  1869:  Aug.  18.  18S9.  Trant.  of  State 
Agrif.   Boc.  ISCT.  pp.  81.   82.   l."!*  If. 

■See  below    pp.   147-96. 

'  Bee  yorihtriutem  Kilter.  Apr.  18,  1BT9  tor  an  article  oo  The  Jfeto  yorth- 
vfnt.  where  reference  H  mndn  to  tbe  thoiiiutDda  and  tens  of  tbousands  pouring 
Into  western  Hlnneaata  and  eastern  Dakota,  aa  a  re«nlt  of  the  ezteoalon  of  rail- 
road facllltlea  Into  those  rntlons.  See  Ibid ,  Not,  29.  1S78.  See  Trvnt.  of 
State  .\ltnr:  Boc  lH7a-7».  p.  213  It;  1RS1-S2,  p.  181:  Rep,  of  the  rnrfuttr/ol 
Camwiteion.  lOi  .17.  Sfl.  180.  188,  296.  366.  843.  et  al.  (1900).  Met  I.  L. 
Coolter.  ttiKtorii  of  AgricHllare  in  the  Red  River  Valley  (bi  conrae  of  prepara- 
tion as  fl  dortor'H  thesis,  rnlverslty  of  Wisconsin!. 
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era  of  Wisconsin  of  the  expected  benefite.  In  the  meantiuie  th« 
more  enterprising  farmers  had  turned  their  attention  from  wheat 
growing  to  other  pursuits  which  promised  according  to  their  no- 
tion a  larger  and  more  certain  reveniie.  Great  but  not  insur- 
mountable difficulties  were  encountered.  Slowly  but  surely  a  new 
order  of  things  began  to  prevail  and  by  the  close  of  the  decade 
the  agriculture  of  many  portions  of  the  state  was  transformed.* 
It  is  thus  within  the  decade  1870-1880  that  wheat  growing  suf- 
fered its  first  serious  decline  in  the  state  as  a  whole;  and,  no 
longer  ofiFering  exceptional  advantages,  gave  way  to  farm  pur- 
suits in  which  peculiar  advantages  were  afforded  on  account  of 
natural  and  social  reasons. 

The  wheat  crops  of  the  years  1870  and  1871  were  below  the 
average  on  account  of  rust,  drought  and  the  ravages  of  insects. 
The  crop  of  1872  was,  however,  a  full  average  crop,  and  that 
of  the  year  1873  was  a  bumper  crop.  Prices  were  fairly  good, 
but  advantage  was  taken  of  the  heavy  movement  of  trafBc  to 
push  up  the  rates  of  freight,  until  the  fanner  complained  that 
it  cost  him  all  his  wheat  was  worth  to  get  it  to  market.  During 
1874,  75  and  76,  the  chinch  bugs  again  ravaged  the  wheat 
fields  in  the  southern  and  central  parts  of  the  state.  The  north- 
em  and  eastern  parts  of  the  state  were  exempt  from  the  pest  and 
there  good  crops  were  secured."  The  crop  of  1877  was  again 
a  good  one,  of  large  yield  and  good  quality,  and  on  account  of 
the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  foreign  demand  was 
good  and  prices  were  better  than  for  several  years.  This  was 
sufficient  to  encourage  the  wheat  growers  again  and  an  increased 
acreage  was  sowed  in  1878.*  Unfavorable  weather  conditions 
greatly  injured  the  crop  when  near  being  matured,  and  as  there 
was  an  immense  crop  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,'  the  price 

•See  below  pp.  SO-1.  8«e  Traa*.  of  State  AffHo.  Soe.,  ISTS-TS,  p.  874  ff; 
1B7T-TS.  p.  100  IT:  leSS.  p.  ISO.  Also  Second  Ann.  Rep.,  Wia.  Dairymtn't  At- 
top..  pp.  6-12.  nid.,  Bevesth  Ann,  Rep.,  p.  28.  AIbo  Triuu.  Sorthem  Wit. 
Agrlf.   nnd  MecltanUt  Attoe.,  1880-81,  pp.   68-70. 

•  Trans,  of  Stale  AgriP.  Boo.,  1874-TB.  pp.  23.  IBB-3B ;  1876-76.  pp.  28.  328 ; 
1S79-77.   pp.    J40-44,      Bee  Rep.    of  Mtlitimkee  ChMnber  of  €om.   for  18T7. 

'  See  Tsble  IV.  See  Troiw.  (.;  Slatt  Agrte.  Boo.,  1ST6-77.  p.  227  B :  1877-71 
pp.  41-2;   1878-79,  p.  1. 

■Set  TsWe  VI. 
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declined,  so  that  the  unfortunate  wheat  grower  in  "Wiscon- 
sin lost,  both  coming  and  going.  The  crop  of  1879  seems  to  have 
been  a  good  average  crop  as  far  as  total  yield  was  concerned, 
but  the  yield  per  acre  had  been  declining  and  the  average  for 
the  state  was  low.* 

The  relation  of  the  facts  concerning  the  wheat  crops  of  the 
decade  is  thus  painfully  similar  to  that  of  previous  decades. 
There  was  the  same  alternation  of  short  crops,  average  crops  and 
bumper  crops ;  the  same  story  of  drouth,  of  rust,  of  insect  rav- 
ages. There  were  the  same  assertions  of  declining  yield  and  the 
same  statement  of  high  yields.  There  was  much  condemnation 
of  exclusive  cropping  to  wheat  and  an  occasional  aektaowledg- 
meat  that  it  was  still  the  staple  of  the  state  and  likely  to  so  con- 
tinue so  long  as  there  was  so  much  money  in  it.  There  was  the 
same  old  complaint  about  the  extortions  of  the  railroads,  though 
competition  was  so  keen  in  1879  that  in  some  places  wheat  was 
carried  for  nothing.'" 

These  apparently  contradictory  assertions  are  probably  all  true 
if  said  of  a  particular  place  at  a  particular  time.  Conditions 
varied  so  much  in  different  parts  of  the  state  even  during  the 
same  year  that  general  statements  can  hardly  be  made  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy. 

Inspection  of  the  wheat  chart  for  1879  and  comparison  with 
that  of  1869"  show  the  partial  withdrawal  of  the  wheat  indus- 
try from  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the  state.  The 
wheat  area  in  Wisconsin  had  divided  into  two  parte,  which  the 
rapid  decline  of  the  following  two  decades  was  to  diminish  and 
leave  as  remnants  on  the  eastern  and  western  borders.  For  the 
present,  though,  there  had  been  further  extension  in  the  ex- 
treme northeast,  and  in  the  far  northwest,  and  wheat  had  in- 


'See  Table  V. 

'Hilt,  ct  Fona  flu  Lao  Countv  {West  Hlrt.  Co.,  1880),  p.  69*.     For  fallare 

wheat  culture  see  Tram,  of  Btat«  Atrriti.  Boc.,  1871,  p.  241 ;  ISTl-TS.  pp.  23. 

1.  375:  1S76-76,  pp.  806.  843.  877:  1877-78.  p.  101;  1878-79,  p.  1.      See  also 

d..  1870,   p.   11   IT.  and  1872-73.  p.   1E9.     For  Tleff  that  wbMt  Is  the  "great 

itaple"  and  man  lo  coDtbiiie,  see  nu.,  1672-78.  p.  888;  1878,  crop  ■ammair; 

I.   p.   330,     For  complaint  of  Inadeqaatc  faellltles  of  trail sportat Inn   bdiI 

ilfth    freights.    BM  IDU.,  1872-73,   p.   169;    1S78-T4,    pp.   5B,   98,   174.    199,    288, 

4aO-3B:   181B-76,  pp.  7B.  877. 

Bee  Fignne  8  and  4. 
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creased  in  importance  around  Green  Bay,  end  in  Polk,  Barron, 
and  Burnett  rounties.  By  referring  to  Table  III,  it  is  seen  that 
the  numerical  index  of  specialization  is  smaller  than  in  1869 
in  the  case  of  every  order  of  rank  from  the  first  to  the  last  place. 
By  reference  to  Table  IV,  however,  it  is  seen  that  in  the  case 
of  particular  counties  wheat  was  more  important  than  in  1869. 
The  river  counties,  St.  Croix,  Buffalo  and  Pierce,  held  firgt,  sec- 
ond and  third  pla<?es  respectively,  with  Trempealeau  fifth,  Polk 
eighth  and  Pepin  eleventh.  That  section  thus  maintained  its 
dominance  in  wheat  growing.  St.  Croix,  Buffalo,  TrempealeaD 
counties,  together  with  the  other  older  river  counties,  had,  how- 
ever, decreased  considerably  in  absolute  importance,  while  the 
newer  counties,  Pierce,  Polk  and  Pepin,  had  increased.  Still, 
all  the  counties  of  this  group  uniformly  showed  a  moderate  gain 
in  "other  crops,"  though  to  a  greatly  varying  extent.  Buffalo 
and  St.  Croix  showed  but  small  increase  in  this  respect,  while 
Pierce  and  especially  Trempealeau  showed  considerable  gain.  In 
Vernon  and  Crawford  counties  the  gain  in  "other  crops"  was 
large.  Generally  speaking,  this  gain  in  "other  crops"  repre- 
sented decline  in  wheat  growing.  Inspection  of  the  tables  for 
"other  crops"  shows  that  the  increase  was  pretty  well  distributed 
among  all  the  different  crops.  This  indicates  that  the  farmers 
of  this  section,  finding  the  growing  of  wheat  less  profitable  than 
formerly,  were  casting  about  for  a  substitute  crop,  without  hav- 
ing decided  on  any  particular  crop  as  yet.  Further  increase  in 
the  number  of  milch  cows  in  Buffalo,  Crawford,  Trempealeau  and 
Vernon  eoimties  shows  how  some  farmers  were  solving  the  prob- 
lem. Crawford  and  Vernon  counties  part'cularly  reflect  the  gen- 
eral increase  in  the  number  of  swine.  Sheep  had  scarcely  held 
their  own  during  the  decade.  "Other  cattle"  had  increased  most 
of  all.  Buffalo  and  Pepin  showed  a  moderate  decline  in  this 
respect,  while  in  Crawford,  Pierce  and  Trempealeau  counties  the 
increase  was  marked.  There  was  a  general  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  horses,  which  was  marked  in  Vernon  and  Crawford 
counties."    So  far,  then,  as  there  was  a  change  from  wheat  cnl- 
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ture  to  the  live  stock  industry  in  this  section,  it  was  in  general 
in  the  direction  of  "other  cattle"  and  horeee,  though  dairying 
was  increasing  in  a  few  comities  in  an  important  way.  Wheat 
remained,  however,  by  far  the  most  important  single  crop  and 
its  cultivation  the  most  important  pursuit. 

When  we  turn  to  the  south-central  group  of  counties  we  find  . 
a  very  striking  decline  in  wheat  growing."  Dodge  county  pre- 
sented a  partial  exception  to  this  statement,  having  declined 
only  from  fourth  to  seventh  place,  while  Green  Lake  held  sev- 
enteenth place,  Columbia,  twenty-sixth,  and  Dane,  thirty-seventh 
place.  Jefferson  retained'  thirty-third  place,  though  showing 
an  absolute  decline  in  importance.  All  these  counties  showed 
lai^e  gain  in  other  crops.  Inspection  of  the  separate  tables  for 
other  crops  proves  that  this  increase  was  especially  in  com,  oats 
and  barley, — the  latter  crop  showing  the  most  noteworthy  in- 
crease." 

Taming  to  the  tables  for  live  stock,  we  find  here  a  notice- 
able increase.  F*oremost  in  significance  if  not  in  actual  num- 
bers was  the  increase  in  the  numher  of  milch  cows.  This  in- 
crease was  marked  in  Jefferaon  county.  This  tendency  repre- 
sented the  growth  of  the  dairy  industry  in  this  section  and  was 
really  the  index  of  the  displacement  of  wheat,  as  com  and  oats 
are  crops  largely  supplementary  to  dairying.  There  was  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  number  of  swine,  however,  and  this 
helps  to  account  for  the  increasing  amount  of  com  grown.  Sheep 
showed  considerable  increase  in  Columbia  and  Oreen  Lake  coun- 
ties. "Other  cattle"  had  in  general  almost  doubled  in  impor- 
tance, while  horses  shared  to  some  extent  in  the  general  gain. 
By  referring  again  to  Table  III,  it  is  seen  that  the  decline  in 
wheat  growing  was  much  more  marked  in  Dane  than  in  the  other 
counties  of  this  group.  This  is  explained  hy  the  marked  in- 
crease in  the  tobacco  crop  in  Dane  county,  that  county  produc- 
ing 5,371,242  pounds  m  1879  or  a  little  over  50  per  cent,  of  the 
^itire  crop  of  the  state  for  that  year.  Jefferson  also  produced 
a  considerable  amount  of  tobacco.^* 


'•  See  Fljnire  4. 

"  In  CalDmbla  and  Orecn  Lake  conntlea,  T;e  shoved  a,  almtlar  deereaM. 

"Bm!  TaWe  Xni.     Sft  BlMwrt.   aut.   of  Agna.  In   I>ii>>«  Co..   ISS-TO. 
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We  may  sum  up  the  facts  in  reference  to  this  section  by  Bid- 
ing that  there  had  been  a  great  decline  in  wheat  growing  and 
that  general  farming  had  taken  its  place  preparatory  to  the  more 
specialized  industry  of  dairying,  which  showed  a  most  signfiicant, 
but  as  yet,  not  striking  growth.  In  Dane  country,  the  tobacco 
crop  bad  to  an  important  extent  added  to  the  general  displace- 
ment of  wheat. 

The  eastern  and  northeastern  counties  showed  uniform  in- 
crease in  the  importance  of  the  wheat  crop,  except  Calumet, 
Sheboygan  and  Winnebago  counties,  which  bad  suffered  a  mod- 
erate decline.  The  continued  influence  of  the  forest  enTiromnent 
in  causing  a  more  gradual  and  more  prolonged  development  of 
the  wheat  industry  was  the  most  characteristic  feature.  Other 
crops  had  increased  as  well  as  wheat, — had,  in  fact,  almost 
doubled  in  per  capita  yield  in  the  three  counties  in  which  wheat 
had  declined.'*  One  gets  tiie  impreasion  in  respect  to  this  sectioo 
that  wheat  had  never  been  the  one  overwhelming  crop.  It  re- 
mained, however,  by  far  the  most  important  single  crop.  Barley 
was  the  only  other  crop  showing  noteworthy  increase,  though 
small  in  absolute  importance  as  yet. 

The  small  tiiougb,  in  general,  increasing  importance  of  the 
live  stock  industry  in  this  section  was  characteristic,  though 
Calumet,  Fond  du  Lac,  and  Washington  counties  present  a  par- 
tial exception  to  this  statement.  The  most  general  increase  in 
live  stock  was  in  milch  cows  and  in  "other  cattle."  In  Calu- 
met, Ozaukee,  Sheboygan,  and  Washington  counties  the  increase 
in  milch  cows  was  noteworthy.  Fond  du  Lac,  Kewaunee,  and 
Manitowoc  eoimties  also  showed  some  gain  in  milch  cows. ' '  Other 
cattle"  showed  the  most  general  increase.  Sheep  had  remained 
about  stationary.  There  had  been  a  moderate  increase  in  the 
number  of  horses  in  most  of  the  counties  of  this  section.  In 
Calumet,  Ozaukee,  Sheboygan,  and  Washington  conoties  this 
increase  was  important. 

The  general  tendency  away  from  the  wheat  crop  in  the  state  as 
a  whole  was  in  this  section  reflected  rather  in  its  more  slowly 
increasing  importance.    Undoubtedly  the  large  home  market  for 

"OatacuDle  alio  bad  a  UtU«  more  than  doobled  "otbar  crops." 
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bread-stufEs  and  the  importance  of  the  milling  industry  in  this 
section  had  contributed  to  the  stability  of  the  wheat  iadoatry." 

The  southern  tier  of  counties  had  almost  abandoned  wheat 
growing.  Iowa  and  Walworth  constitute  partial  exceptions,  the 
decline  there  being  comparable  to  that  of  the  aouth-central 
group.  In  Kock,  Eenosha,  Green,  Lafayette,  and  Grant  (to  a 
less  extent),  the  decline  in  wheat  growing  was  exceesive.  The 
ravages  of  the  chinch  bug  had  been  an  important  factor  in  this 
displacement  of  wheat. 

"What  had  taken  the  place  of  wheat  in  this  group t  "Other 
crc^s"  GtMnbined  show  a  marked  increase,  amounting  to  from  60 
per  cent,  to  100  per  cent  This  increase  was  most  marked  in 
com,  which  had  increased  about  100  per  cent,  in  most  of  the 
counties.  Oats  showed  the  next  largest  increase, — from  50  per 
cent,  to  100  per  cent.  Potatoes  had  declined,  while  Rock  and 
Walworth  counties  showed  important  increase  in  the  amount  of 
barley  raised.  In  Rock  county,  tobacco  had  displaced  wheat  to 
an  extent  comparable  to  that  already  noticed  in  referaice  to 
Dane  county,  though  the  increase  in  the  tobacco  crop  was  a  little 
less  marked.  Several  of  the  other  counties  of  this  group  had  also 
turned  to  tobacco,  though  in  a  much  less  important  degree. 

It  is  when  we  turn  to  examine  the  tables  for  live  stock,  how- 
ever, that  we  get  a  full  comprehension  of  the  great  change 
in  agriculture  in  the  southern  counties  during  the  decade. 
Milch  cows  had  increased  to  a  striking  extent, — especially 
in  Green,  Iowa,  Lafayette,  Bock,  and  Walworth  coonties. 
Green  county"  now  held  first  place  among  the  counties  of 
the  state  both  in  the  number  of  milch  cows  and  in  the 
rapidity  of  increase  durincr  the  decade.'"  The  increase  in  "other 
cattle,"  in  swine,  and  in  horses,  together  with  a  moderate  in- 


"  Spp  helow  p.   105. 

"  "The  worn-out  wheat  fle'da  ot  Green  county  nre  belnj  rer^rtlllznl  by  the 
thODna-nds  Df  cows  which  find  panture  where  poor  eropa  of  Rrftin  and  bli;  craps 
of  (Chinch  hiiKS  uB«d  to  floarlsh.  aDd  the  whole  commnnltr  SBTSd  from  dlatress 
the  past  year  hr  the  ?reat  change  In  hnsbandrr."  Qaeted  from  tU*  IConro* 
BenUnel  In  the  Beventh  Ann    Rep.  of  the  WM.  Dafrynian'*  ^a*oe.,  ISS. 

"  Here  natnral  and  sodal  facton  combtned  In  an  eapeeial  way  to  favor 
dalrylnK.  and  It  Is  proof  of  the  strong  lntluenc«8  tending  to  rataln  wheat  M 
the  Btapip  crop  that  dalrylDV  did  not  displace  that  Indnstrjr  at  a  mnch  earlier 
period.     See  BHilcHn  ot  the  Agric.  Eep«r.  Btatlon,  nniv.  of  W<i„  No.  C6.  p.  18. 
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crease  in  the  Dumber  of  sheep  showed,  however,  that  the  move- 
ment toward  dairying  waa  accompanied  by  a  movement  toward 
general  stock  raising.  In  the  marked  tendency  away  from  wheat 
growing,  dairying  occupied  a  growing  but  as  yet  not  a  domin- 
ant, position. 

Waukesha  county  remained  just  about  constant  during  the 
decade  in  reference  to  the  wheat  crop.  Stability  characterized 
the  detelopment  of  its  agriculture  during  the  decade.  The  in- 
crease in  the  per  capita  yield  of  other  crops  combined  amounted 
to  nearly  50  per  cent.,  and  was  distributed  among  the  various 
crops,  with  the  exception  of  potatoes,  which  showed  a  decline. 
The  increase  in  the  amount  of  barley  grown  was  noteworthy. 
There  was  a  general  increase  in  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  includ- 
ing milch  cows  as  representing  dairying.  In  this  general  in- 
crease wheat  shared  to  a  very  Irifling  extent.  It  remained, 
however,  the  most  important  single  crop. 

The  interior  group  of  counties  showed  diversity  in  respect 
to  the  development  of  the  wheat  industry  during  the  decade. 
Eau  Claire,  Richland,  and  Burnett  counties  showed  increased 
importance  ^n  wheat  growing,  Dunn  and  Clark  remained  about 
constant,  while  the  remaining  counties  had  declined  in  that  re- 
spect.^ On  the  whole,  this  section  showed  a  very  considerable 
decline  in  wheat  growing.  Other  crops  showed  very  consider- 
able increase.  Adams,  Marquette,  and  Waushara  counties  had  to 
considerable  extent  substituted  rye  for  wheat.  Juneau,  Marquette, 
Portage,  Sauk,  Waupaca,  and  Waushara  eovmties  showed  a 
tendency  toward  potatoes.  Oats,  in  a  general  way,  shared  in 
the  displacement  of  the  wheat  crop.  Adams,  Marquette,  Rich-  ' 
land,  and  Waushara  counties  reflected  in  an  especial  way  the 
general  tendency  toward  dairying,  by  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  cows.  The  general  movement  in  the  state 
as  a  whole  in  reference  to  swine  and  sheep  was  refieeted  hy  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  swine  and  stationary  conditions  as  to 
sheep.  As  in  other  sections  of  the  state,  there  was  a  noteworthy 
increase  in  the  number  of  "other  cattle"  and  a  moderate  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  horses. 

ebom    coDsldeTBble    atMolute    ImpoTtanM  In 
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The  characterietie  feature  in  this  aection  is  that  there  was 
already  a  strong  tendency  toward  rye  and  potatoes,  which  were 
in  the  future  to  replace  wheat  to  an  increasing  extent.  That 
is,  there  was  a  growing  specialization  in  reference  to  particular 
crops  other  than  wheat.  Peculiarities  of  soil  afford  the  ex- 
planation of  this  tendency.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no 
particular  tendency  toward  specializaticm  in  the  live  stock  in- 
dustry. The  wheat  crop  was  still  one  of  much  importance  in 
many  of  the  counties,  and  the  whole  section  presented  the  case 
of  a  general  increase  in  the  importance  of  agriculture  in  which 
wheat  failed  to  share  to  the  same  extent  as  other  crops  and  other 
pursuite. 

In  the  state  as  a  whole,  the  per  capita  yield  of  wheat  declined 
from  24.28  bushels  to  18.92  bushels,  or  about  22  per  cent.  The 
yield  per  square  mile  of  improved  land  declined  from  2,778 
bushels  to  1,709  bushels,  or  about  38J^  per  cent.  The  per  capita 
yield  of  oats  increased  during  the  decade  from  19.1  bushels  to 
25.0  bushels,  or  a  little  more  than  30  per  cent.  Com  increased 
from  a  per  capita  yield  of  14.2  bushels  to  26.0  bushels, — an  in- 
crease of  about  83  per  cent.  In  the  state  as  a  whole,  the  in- 
crease in  the  importance  of  the  potato  crop  was  small.  Rye 
and  barley  were  unimportant  crops  as  yet  in  the  state  as  a 
whole,  but  barley  increased  from  1.6  bushels  per  capita  in  1869 
to  3.8  bushels  per  cap.ta  in  1879, — an  increase  of  137H  per 
cent.  On  the  whole,  the  movement  away  from  wheat  was  not 
marked  by  specialization  in  the  growing  of  any  particular  crop 
though  oats  and  rye  had  increased  less  rapidly  than  com  and 
barley.  In  particular  sections,  however,  there  was  some  evi- 
dence of  such  specialization.  Attention  has  already  been  called" 
to  the  tendency  toward  barley  in  the  eastern  and  southeastern 
counties  and  to  the  tendency  toward  rye  and  potatoes  in  some 
of  the  central  counties.  A  further  exception  must  be  made  in 
reference  to  the  tobacco  crop  in  Dane  and  Sock  counties. 

In  a  like  manner  there  seems  to  have  been  a  tendency  toward 
general  stock  raising  in  the  state  as  a  whole  rather  than  to 
specialization   in   any  particnlar  line.**    This  statement   also 

"  8*e  above  pp.  76,  78. 

"l%e  srowtb  of  the  live  itock  Induetr;  la  psmlleled  bj  ib  Inereau  from 
I. as  (ona  of  bay  per  caplla  »o  1.4D  per  capita.     Otber  lortgt  cropa  Increued 
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holds  good  for  the  individual  counties.  The  number  of  sirine 
had  increased  from  0.5  per  capita  to  0.9  per  capita, — or  nearly 
double  the  number  in  1869.  Sheep  had  remained  stationary  at 
1.0  per  capita.  Horses  had  increased  from  .24  to  .27  per  capita, 
the  increase  being  general  except  in  the  soatbeafitem  part  of 
the  state,  and  most  important  in  some  of  the  newer  counties 
where  there  was  a  gain  in  agriculture  at  the  expense  of  lumber- 
ing. The  most  general  and  most  important  increase  in  live 
stock,  however,  seems  to  have  been  in  "other  cattle"  which  in- 
creased from  .31  per  capita  to  .47  per  capita, — a  larger  increase 
than  that  of  all  the  other  decades  since  1850  combined.  The  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  milch  cows  from  .29  to  .36  per  capita 
was  well  distributed  over  the  state,  every  county  with  at  least 
.30  per  capita  in  1879,  showing  increase  during  the  decade.  The 
increase  in  milch  cows  was  particularly  important,  however, 
in  those  counties  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state  which  had 
declined  most  rapidly  in  the  growing  of  wheat.  The  dairy  in- 
dustry had  made  an  important  place  for  itself  in  the  farm 
economy  of  the  state;  but  it  was  not  yet  dominant  and  shared 
with  other  pursuits  the  tendency  away  from  wheat. 

Wheat  still  remained  the  most  important  single  crop  in  t^e 
state  as  a  whole  and,  according  to  the  Tenth  Censvs,  the  acreage 
in  wheat  in  the  state  as  a  whole  wa^  about  equal  to  the  acreage 
is  com  and  oats  combined.  But  even  this  was  a  great  change 
and  a  great  improvement.  It  meant  the  cessation  of  farming 
to  wheat  year  after  year  and  the  possibility  of  rotation  in  wheat 
culture.  It  meant  the  raising  of  other  crops  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  live  stock  industry  and  thus  the  retention  on  the 
farm  of  the  elements  of  soil  fertility.  It  meant  a  partial  solu- 
tion at  least  of  the  problem  of  transportation  as  it  affected  the 
farmer.  Not  the  least  of  all  it  meant  a  better  and  happier  life 
for  the  farmer, — more  stable  and  more  prosperous  coDditiona 
and  a  larger  sphere  for  the  exercise  and  cultivation  of  all  his 
faculties.  The  situation  at  the  end  of  the  decade  is  tboB  summed 
up  in  the  Transactimis  of  ths  State  Agricultw^  Society.** 

"As  oar  herd  increase,  our  acres  of  grass  multiply  and  » 


■  TVOM.,  18T«-eO,  pp.  nl  Bna  nIL 
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better  system  of  farming  is  being  pursued  in  WisemslD.  Sec- 
tions of  wheat  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  Mixed  husbandry  is 
universal  and  our  people  are  wiser,  happier  and  richer  there- 
for. ...  It  may  be  truthfully  s^d  that  the  fanners  of 
Wisconsin  have  reached  the  time  and  laid  hold  of  the  principles 
promulgated  by  the  order  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  'that 
they  would  sell  on  the  hoof  and  in  the  fleece  and  not  from  the 
ha) f -bush el. '  It  may  safely  be  said  that  Wisconsin  has  passed 
that  period  of  speculation,  heavy  loans,  and  exhorbitant  in- 
terest, incident  to  the  settlement  of  a  new  state  and  has  now 
entered  upon  a  career  of  stability  and  solid,  permanent  growth." 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  DECADE  1880  to  1890 

If  it  was  during  the  decade  1870-1880  that  wheat  growing 
suflfered  its  first  serious  decline  in  AVisconsin,  and  if  it  was  dar- 
ing the  same  decade  that  the  other  crops  and  other  pursuits 
which  were  to  displace  wheat  first  took  firm  hold,  it  remained 
for  the  following  decade  to  sen  these  tendencies,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  varying  conditions  that  prevailed,  work  out  their 
full  eflfect  in  almost  completely  driving  wheat  growing  from  the 
state.  Comparison  of  the  charts  for  1879  and  1889  reveals  the 
extraordinary  extent  to  which  this  occurred.  It  was  as  if  some 
mighty  power  had  brushed  to  right  and  to  left,  leaving  hut  a 
few  patches  of  wheat  on  the  outside  edges  of  the  state. 

The  acreage  sowed  to  wheat  declined  during  the  decade  from 
1.948,160  acres  to  744.080  acres, — a  decrease  of  62  per  cent.  The 
total  yield  declined  from  24,884,689  bushels  in  1879  to  11,698,922 
bushels  in  1889, — a  decrease  of  53  per  cent.  The  per  capita 
yield  declined  from  18.92  bushels  to  6.94  bushels, — a  decrease 
of  63  per  cent.,  while  the  yield  per  square  mile  of  improved  land 
declined  from  1,709  bushels  in  1879  to  764  in  1839, — a  decrease 
of  about  55  per  cent.  Whereas  in  1879  the  acreage  in  wheat 
amounted  to  as  much  as  that  in  com  and  oats  combined,  in  1889 
the  acreage  in  com  alone  was  one  and  one-half  times  and  the 
acreage  in  oats  alone  two  and  one-fifth  times  as  great  as  the 
acreage  in  wheat.  Even  barley  now  exceeded  wheat  in  yield 
per  capita,  the  relative  yields  for  the  whole  state  being  9.0 
bushels  and  6.94  bushels  respectively. 

By  referring  to  Table  III,  it  will  be  seen  that  tiie  county 

that  ranked  first  in  1889  was  of  no  greater  absolnte  importance 

than  the  county  that  ranked  fourteenth  in  1879.    Every  county 

without  exception  had  declined  in  importance  in  wheat  cnltnr© 
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and  every  section  shared  in  the  decrease.  The  decline  was  so 
extreme  as  to  almost  blot  oat  diflerencee  between  different  sec- 
tions and  disarrange  the  method  of  grouping  previously  fol- 
lowed.' Buffalo,  one  of  the  river  counties,  held  first  place,  but 
St.  Croix  which  occupied  that  place  in  1879  had  by  an  un- 
paralleled decline  dropped  to  forty-fiftii  place.  Pepin  stood 
fifth,  Pierce  tenth,  Vernon  twelfth,  Trempealeau  twentielii,  and 
Polk  twraity-seeond.  The  northeastern  group  of  counties  held 
together  better, — evidence  of  the  greater  stability  in  that  sec- 
tion— and  stood  well  up  toward  the  top.  Calumet  ranked 
second,  Washington  third,  Manitowoc  sixth,  Kewaunee  seventh, 
Outagamie  tenth, — the  others  standing  fairly  well  ap  on  the 
list.  Of  the  south-central  group  of  eoanties.  Dodge  and  Green 
Lake  alone  retained  any  considerable  importance.  Dodge  ranked 
fourth  as  against  seventh  in  1879,  but  with  great  absolute  de- 
cline. Green  Lake  ranked  ninth  as  against  seventeenth  in  1879. 
Columbia,  Dane,  and  Jeffersim  had  also  declined  upwards.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  list  were  the  southern  counties  together  with 
some  from  the  interior  group.  Monroe  ranked  eighth,  htfving 
risen  from  nineteenth  place  in  1879.  The  extraordinary  de- 
cline of  a  few  counties  like  St.  Croix  and  Chippewa  caused 
many  of  the  other  counties  to  advance  in  rank,  though  having 
declined  greatly  in  absolute  importance. 

St.  Croix  and  Bnffalo  counties  having  stood  side  by  side  in 
rwik  at  every  previous  census  period  since  they  were  important 
enoi]gh  to  be  considered  at  all,  a  comparison  of  the  two  now  so 
widely  separated  in  rank  may  prove  interesting.  Other  crops — 
especially  oats  and  potatoes — had  increased  to  a  considerably 
greater  extent  in  St.  Croix  county,  during  the  decade,  than  in 
Buffalo  county.    The  same  statement  holds  true  with  reference 

'  InspecttoD  of  the  table  gtring  tb«  total  jleld  or  wheat  Id  tbe  itat«  for  each 
rear  ahowa  that  It  miB  not  ontll  abont  the  mldine  of  the  decade  tbat  the  de- 
cline In  wheat  erowlnK  In  the  Ktate  as  a  whole  set  Id  aerlonaly.  Init'>ectlon  of 
tbe  BtatlBtlcB  fnmlnhed  In  the  reportg  a(  the  Secretary  ot  State  alao  ghow  how 
tbe  acrpage  and  total  yield  for  the  varlonR  counties  began  to  tall  olT  about  that 
lime.  Reference  to  the  tables  glvlnc  the  price  of  wheat  In  New  Tork.  Cblcagn. 
and  MTlwaultec  ehowa  that  beKlnnlnR  with  about  1884  thore  was  n  conaldetable 
and  prolontred  decline  In  tbe  price  of  wheat.  Tlile  fact,  togetber  with  the  de- 
pression already  eilrtlnR  In  the  wheat  Indnttry  and  the  farther  fact  th«t 
dairying  and  tobacco  growlDS  bad  already  taken  a  strong  hold,  mast  aeiroant 
Id  the  main  for  tfa?  rapid  decline  In  wheat. 
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to  live-stock  other  than  milch  cows  and  horses.*  This  explains 
in  part  the  extreme  reaction  from  wheat  growing  in  the  former 
county.  Apparently  the  farmerg  of  St  Oroix  county  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  depression  in  wheat  growing  to  subetitnte  other 
crops,  and  to  stock  up  their  farms  inasmuch  as  there  had  form- 
erly been  an  almost  entire  absence  of  live  stock  in  that  county. 
Previous  excessive  specialization  in  wheat  growing  in  St.  Croix 
comity  was  now  followed  by  a  general  msh  to  get  out  of  tiat 
and  into  something  else.  Apart  from  the  low  price  of  wheat, 
however,  the  extraordinary  ravages  of  the  chinch  bugs  consti- 
tuted an  additional  very  important  cause  of  the  decline  in  the 
growing  of  wheat  in  that  county.  As  the  wheat  crop  afforded 
the  best  nurse  for  the  pest,  other  crops  were  likewise  endangered 
by  the  cultivation  of  that  crop  and  this  constituted  a  further 
reason  for  its  discontinuance.  Later,  however,  the  expedient 
of  sowing  other  grains  with  wheat  was  adopted  with  considerable 
success.  The  chinch  bug  ceased  its  depredations  to  a  consid- 
erable degree,  and,  after  all,  the  withdrawal  from  wheat,  to  so 
extreme  an  extent,  in  St.  Croix  county  proved  temporary  as 
that  county  held  second  place  in  wheat  growing  in  1899.' 

Since  there  was  a  general  decline  in  wheat  and  a  consequent 
disarrangement  of  groups,  it  is  preferable  to  take  up  the  diff- 
erent crops  and  the  different  branches  of  live  stock  and  examine 
to  what  ext«it  each  was  instrumental  in  displacing  wheat,  rather 
than  to  take  up  the  counties  by  groups.  The  lai^  increase  in 
the  oats  crop  has  already  been  noted.  This  increase  was  gen- 
eral except  in  the  southenstem  counties.  The  actual  increase  in 
acreage  amounted  to  70  per  cent. 

■  CowB  1iior«a!ied  Id  nuinber  per  capita  about  equallr  Id  the  two  couDtlM. 
while  bornen  iDmAseH  coDsldpiablj  In  ButTalo  CouDtj  aDd  decreased  all^tly  Id 
St.  Croix  county.  The  decline  Id  boraes  In  St.  Croli  countj  was  doubtleiB  Id- 
cMeDttl  to  the  decilDS  In  wbeat  growinK. 

■  By  referring  to  the  Btatlgtio  furnished  In  the  report  of  the  Beeretarr  of 
Stati-  ft  is  Been  that  the  decline  In  wheat  growing  In  St.  Croli  county  had 
been  Kolng  an  for  several  years.  Ths  rural  population  was,  bowever.  propor- 
tionally smaHer  In  St.  Croli  county  and  account  muM  be  taien  of  tbia  fact. 

The  above  Information  wa^  obtained  In  conrersatlon  witb  a  man  wbo  wag 
i-nttaged  In  farm^Qic  In  St.  Croir  county  at  that  period. 

see  also  referencea.  p.  above,  a*  to  the  raraga  of  the  cblncb  bags  In  1887 
and  proximate  years  In  Wisconsin. 
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It  has  been  seen  that  the  acreage  in  com  increased  relatively 
to  wheat  during  the  decade.  There  was  practically  no  actual 
increase  in  acreage,  however,  and  the  .yield,  partly  on  account 
of  a  poor  crop,  declined.  Some  of  the  western  and  interior 
counties,  however,  increased  considerably  in  com, — particolarly 
Adams,  Buffalo,  Dunn,  Pepin,  Pierce,  Portage,  Trempealeau, 
and  Waushara. 

Potatoes  increased  about  50  per  cent,  in  per  capita  yield  dar- 
ing the  decade.  This  increase  was  most  marked  in  the  interior 
and  in  the  western  counties.  Adams,  Barron,  Fierce,  Portage, 
St.  Croix,  Waupaca,  and  Waushara  were  moat  noteworthy  in 
this  respect.  Ozaukee,  Washington,  and  Waukesha  counties 
were  important  in  the  eastern  section. 

Rye  also  increased  about  50  per  cent,  in  per  capita  yield  in 
the  state  as  a  whole.  The  increase  was  distributed  to  every  part 
of  the  state  except  the  southeastern  counties.  Adams,  Marquette, 
Pierce,  Polk,  St.  Croix.  Kewaunee,  and  Manitowoc  were  among 
the  most  important. 

Barley  increased  137  per  cent,  in  per  capita  yield.  The  increase 
in  cultivation  of  this  crop  was  strongly  localized  and  was  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  eastern,  south-central  and  southeaBtem 
counties.  Pierce  in  the  west  also  showed  exceptional  increase 
in  barley. 

Milch  cows  again  increased  in  every  coonty  in  the  state  dur- 
ing the  decade.  The  per  capita  increase  in  the  state  as  a  whole 
amounted  to  .11  per  capita,  the  largest  increase  for  any  decade 
in  the  history  of  the  state.  The  increase  was  not  confined  to 
the  coonties  which  had  declined  excessively  in  wheat  growing, 
but  was  most  important  in  those  counties ;  it  was  most  marked 
in  the  southern  and  in  the  eastern  sections.  Buffalo,  Trempeal- 
eau and  Richland  counties  were  especially  noteworthy  in  other 
parts  of  the  state. 

Swine  declined  in  the  state  as  a  whole  from  .9  to  .8  per  capita. 
In  the  southwestern  counties  and  in  the  northern  river  counties 
there  was  some  increase.  Sheep  declined  from  1.0  per  capita  to  .6 
per  capita.  There  was  a  slight  increase,  however,  in  the  western 
counties.  "Other  cattle"  increased  but  slightly  in  the  state  as 
a  whole, — from  .47  to  .49  per  capita.  Not  a  few  counties 
[379] 
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iboved  e  per  capita  -declise  in  titis  respect.  Qrant,  Iowa,  Lhtay- 
€(tte,  and  Trempealeau  oounties,  howev^,  showed  very  larfK  in- 
CMue  in  nninber  of  "other  cattle."  BofEalo,  Grawf(»d[,  Jaek- 
toa,  and  Ricliluiii  counties  showed  lai^e  increase  in  the  saae 
Tespeot. 

Horses  remained  at  .27  per  capita  as  in  1879.  A  dediae  in 
horses  in  the  eastern,  sonth-central  and  southern  counties  wis 
balanced  b7  a  gain  in  Hit  interior  and  western  oountm. 

The  tobacco  crop  had  neaiiy  doubled  within  the  state  dnriog 
the  decade.  Dane  county  produced  ahnoet  as  raaeh  tobaoeo  in 
1890  as  was  produced  in  the  whcde  state  in  18S0.  Bock  eootfty 
also  ^owed  large  increase  in  this  crop,  while  Jefferson  county 
produced  more  tobacco  in  1890  tiian  Rock  oounty  did  in  1870, 
and  Book  county  in  1870  produced  two-thirds  of  the  entire  crop 
of  the  state.  Columbia,  Vernon,  Oreen,  Crawford,  Grant,  Wal- 
wortjb,  Lafayette,  and  Pierce  counties  also  showed  lai^  gains 
in  the  tobacco  crop.*  Though  the  increase  in  the  tobacco  crop 
was  by  no  means  so  regular  and  uniform  as  appears  from  the 
figures  given  at  the  different  oensns  years'  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  tobacco  was  fast  displacing  wheat  in  those  sections 
whwe  the  soil  was  best  adapted  to  the  former  crop,  and  the  fact 
that  the  crop  after  all  showed  a  large  net  incmase  at  the  close 
of  each  decade  is  proof  that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  found  profit- 
able. Unlike  dairying,  the  tobacco  crop  was  largdy  localized 
and  hence  displaced  wheat  in  a  merely  local  way.  As  has  been 
already  noted,  however,  the  extent  to  which  it  di^laoed  wheat 
was  oat  of  all  prt^ortion  to  the  acreage  which  it  occupied. 

In  1889  but  428,54?  pounds  of  hops  were  prodneed  in  the 
entire  state.  Juneau  and  Portage  counties  prodaoed  together 
about  57  per  cent,  of  the  entire  crop  of  the  state,  each  prodnc- 
ing  about  equal  amounts.  Sauk  oonnty  produoed  leas  than  one- 
third  as  much  as  either  of  these  counties.  Columbia,  La  Crowe, 
and  Milwaukee  counties  produced  the  most  of  the  rraiainder.* 

It  thus  appears  that  wheat  was  being  lai^y  displaced  by 

•S«*  Tabl«  XXII. 

•Bm  RMara.  SM.  of  Aorle.  I*  OmM  Oo.,  ISA-OO  tor  a  dlBcuulon  ot  the  opa 
and  4owD*  tn  tbe  tobacco  proSuctOB  IbAUtrr. 
•Eleventh   Cmtvt  of  the  UnOtd  BtaU*. 
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oats  in  every  part  of  the  state  except  in  the  southeastern  and 
m  a  few  of  the  eastern  counties;  that  potatoes  were  to  an  in- 
creasing extent  being  substitnted  for  wheat  in  the  interior 
eountjes  and  in  the  western  counties;  that  rye  was  increasing  in 
the  state  g«ierally,  except  in  the  southeast;  that  barley  was 
gaining  largely  at  the  expense  of  wheat,  and  perhaps  of  com 
also>.  in  the  eastera,  southeastern  and  south-central  countiea. 
OotD,  on  the  other  hand  failed  to  increase  with  the  increase  of 
population  and  improved  land,  although  losses  in  some  seetitnis 
were  balanced  by  gains  in  other  secticHis.  It  is  legitimate  to 
condude  that  in  the  western  and  in  the  interior  counties  the  in- 
crease in  com  was  at  the  expense  of  wheat. 

The  general  and  marked  tendency  toward  stock-growing  in 
all  of  its  branches,  except  sheep  husbandry,  noted  at  the  close 
of  the  la.'!t  decade,  had  spent  its  force  and  there  were  either 
declines  or  only  small  increases  during  the  decade  in  all  branches 
of  that  industry  proper.'     In  dairying,  however,  there  was  a 


'  At  ne  MglDBlDg  of  tbe  decide  actentloti  itbb  calJed  to  the  hlnta  prlcf  of 
load  where  dalrr'ing  was  pur9in>d  anil  [t  wa<i  polDted  out  tb&t  on  tocb' .land 
niaeoDstn  coulQ  not  compete  wtth  tlie  obc&per  lanSi  of  Texas  and  Kansas  for 
the  TTodHcToD  ol  beef  cattle  aad  other  live  stock.  (Tram,  of  Sratr  Jprto. 
Soc.,    1870-80.    pp.    210-11.) 

The  following  table  sboiTB  tbe  relation  between  tbe  value  of  land  ■□  various 
eaantles  tn  ISTO  and  1889  and  tbe  Increase  or  decrease  of  neat  cattle  dorliif 
the  dKsde  In  tbe  same  conQtlen.  In  a  general  v/kj  It  shows  Important  la. 
crease  of  neat  cattle  tn  tbe  conntles  wltb  lower  priced  land,  and  a  decreaM 
where  land  was  comparative])'  blgh  In  value.  In  some  cases  there  was  large 
tncreane  In  tbe  nnmber  of  milch  cows  with  comparatively  low  value  of  land. 
This.  bowTrer,  does  not  Invalidate  the  general  principle.  IFrom  tables  XXIII. 
XIX  and  XVIII.) 

Tbe  total  t>er  capita  Increase  In  '"other  cattle"  from  1S80  to  1S90  In  Kan- 
sas. Nebrsska.  and  Texas  comblnpd — states  In  which  the  value  of  land  majr  be 
snpposed  to  have  been  conslderaMr  lesa  tban  In  Wisconsin,  wa*  from  1.64  to 
1.94  or  .!tO  per  caplls.  The  corresponding  per  capita  increase  In  tbe  number 
of  mlldi  cowl  In  these  three  states  wm  from  .89  to  .47.  TliM*  BgorM  ma;  b* 
eom^red  with  the  corresponding  Increase  In  Wisconsin  for  tbe  decade — from 
.47  to  .4B  Id  respect  to  "other  attio"  and  from  .36  to  .47  In  respect  to  milch 
cows.  'See  Tables  XVIll  and  XIX>.  It  thus  appears  that  mllcb  cows  were 
Jnst  as  nameroua  per  capita  Id  these  three  states  taken  together  In  1800,  as 
In  Wisconsin,  though  tbe  rate  of  Increase  bad  been  somewhat  smaller  dnrlng 
tbe  previous  decade.  It  Is  prob«M«.  however,  that  eqasl  Dumber*  of  milch 
cows  were  much  more  significant  for  dair;  purposes  In  the  latter  state  (fan 

On   tbe  other  band  both   In   absolute   DulBber  of   "other   cattle"   per  capita 

and  IQ  the  per    capita  rate  of    Increase    during  the   decade  In    respect  to  (Be 
aame,  Wisconsin  was    ver;   much  less    Important  than  the    three  other    atatci 
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marked  increase,  which,  like  the  decline  in  the  culture  of  wheat, 
was  exceptional  in  that  it  affected  every  conn^  in  the  state  that 
had  ever  been  important  in  the  wheat  growing  industry.  We 
are  accordingly  warranted  in  concluding  that  dairying  had  most 
of  all  displaced  wheat  growing,  but  that  it  had  also  gained  at  the 
expense  of  other  pursuits  in  some  sections  of  the  state.  Dairy- 
ing by  1889  had  become  the  great  dominant  industry  of  the 
state.  Wheat  was  no  longer  the  staple.  The  dairy  product  was 
supreme. 

On  the  whole  then  the  development  of  agriculture  during  the 
decade  was  toward  specialization.  But  it  was  the  kind  of 
specialization  that  profits, — the  specialization  that  assigns  cer- 
tain pursuits  to  sections  to  which  they  are  best  adapted,  and 
best  of  all,  which  maintains  the  proportion  of  diversity  that 
gives  balance  to  a  well  ordered  agricultural  economy. 

In  this  decline  in  the  production  of  wheat  within  the  decade, 
which  was  accompanied  by  a  turning  to  other  farm  pursuits 
and  especially  to  dairying,  the  ravages  of  the  chinch  bugs,  al- 
ready noted  in  reference  to  St.  Croix  county,  played  no  incon* 
siderable  part.  It  was  estimated  that  the  less  in  the  wheat 
crop  in  Wisconsin,  due  to  this  source,  in  1887,  amounted  to 
3,004,490  bushels,  while  the  menace  to  other  crops  by  a  con- 
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tinuatioD  of  wheat  growing  was  shown  by  a  further  loss  of  1,804,- 
250  bushels  in  the  corn  crop  and  1,742,750  bushels  in  the  oat 
crop  from  the  same  cause." 

The  most  general  and  most  immediate  cause  of  the  decline  in 
wheat  growing  during  the  decade,  however,  was  tie  persistently 
low  level  in  the  price  of  wheat  which,  after  the  fluctuations  of 
the  previous  years,  was  reached  about  1884."  This  decline  in 
price  was  decisive  in  making  wheat  growing  unprofitable  in 
Wisconsin  and  thus  reenforeed  those  other  more  ultimate  causes 
of  decline  which  had  long  been  in  (deration  and  which  hsve 
been  taken  up  below  for  discussion,"*  While  coDditions  in  Wis- 
consin necessitated  a  higher  price  for  wheat  in  order  to  meet 
increasing  cost  of  production,  a  growing  surplus  of  wheat  in 
the  markets  of  the  worid  resulted  in  declining  prices.  This 
surplus  had  its  most  important  source  in  the  increase  of  the 
wheat  growing  area  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  in  the  United 
States— especially  in  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  and  Kan- 
sas. This  expansion  which  had  been  going  on  steadily  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  increased  greatly  after  1878  and  in  1884  reached  a 
maximum  for  the  decade  of  about  eighteen  and  one-half  millicn 
acres,  at  which  figure  the  acreage  remained  for  tbe  rest  of  the 
decade,  with  the  exception  of  a  temporary  decline  in  1885."  The 
volume  of  wheat  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Europe  dur- 
ing the  three  years  1878-79  to  1880-81,  "amounted  to  nearly 
five  hundred  million  bushels  or  more  than  double  the  greatest 
quantity  exported  in  any  triennial  period  prior  to  1878-79," 
and  thereafter  the  price  of  wheat  was  downward  "in  all  the 
markets  free  to  American  grain.'"*  The  wheat  growing  area 
in  the  Dakotas  increased  from  720,000  acres  in  1882  to  nearly 
5,000,000  acres  in  1892,  while  the  railway  mileage  within  the 
same  territory  increased  from  1,225  miles  in  1880  to  3,556  miles 

'Kep.  of  the  Com.  of  Aortc..   IV.  S.)   tor   1887,  p.  H6. 

•  See  Tablee  Vll-tX. 

See  R'so  Journal  of  Pol.  Econ..  li  3T2.  See  Ibid.,  pp.  68-108  (or  ka  article— 
The  Price  oj  Wheat  since  1867 — by  Proreraor  Thorrteln  B.  Veblm. 

'•  See  Chapter  X. 

"  Bee  "table  of  tbe  icreage  of  wheat  Id  tbe  'United  StateiT'  In  ./ourn.  of  (fc# 
Ron    Btttllsl.   8oc.  Tol.  G8.  between  pp.  S3  and  83. 

"ima.,  88. 
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in  1886,  and  to  4,705  miles  in  1890.  The  wheat  area  etrntinued 
to  increase  in  Minnesota  also  throughout  the  decade  notwith- 
standing the  decline  in  price.''  The  mgnificance  of  these  facts 
is  that  wheat  ^rown  on  these  cheap,  fertile  lands  came  into  com- 
petition with  the  wheat  grown  on  the  higher  priced,  exhausted 
lands  of  Wisconsin.'* 

Ptirtker,  exports  of  wheat  from  Russia  which  had  increased 
only  aboat  seventy  millions  of  bowels  from  1869  to  1883,  in- 
«reaBed  nearly  one  hundred  million  bushels  from  1884  to  1888 
a&d  still  nwwe  rapidly  thereafter."  Still  further,  expotiB  of 
wheat  from  India,  which  had  been  comparatively  insigDifieant 
previous  to  1880-81,  averaged  over  thirty-one  million  bushels 
pOT  annum  for  the  following  ten  years.'* 

Under  the  influence  of  the  targe  supplies  thus  thrown  upon 
the  markets  of  the  wotid,  the  average  price  of  wheat  declined 
is  Great  Britain  from  5a.  5  3-4d  ($1.33)  in  1879  to  3b.  8  l-2d 
($1.00)  in  1889,  while  the  average  price  of  No.  2  spring  wheat 
declined  in  Chicago  from  $.975  (48.  Od)  in  1879,  to  $.74 
(38.  l-2d.)  in  1887,  and  to  $,848  (3b.  5  l-4d.)  in  1889."  It  was 
this  decline  in  the  price  of  wheat  which  in  part  compelled  and 
which  in  part  afforded  the  opportunity  for  tbe  marked  change 
to  dwrying  and  otier  farm  pursuits  more  profitable  t^an  wheat 
growing. 

"IMtt,.  H4. 

"  Bee  ms.,  88.  wbere  tbe  ca«t  of  prodDctloa  In  the  Dakot»a,  the  csater  at 
thr  noat  rapid  cifiaftHlm  In  tbe  wMkt  area,  as  comtiared  with  the  coat  In 
the  weetera  ataUn.  In  nenenl.  <  tncl  adlng  all  tbe  reat  of  tbe  wheat  grawtBx 
(tateit  west  of  PenDBTlvanla  and  east  nf  th?  Kockr  MouDialas)  la  gtvta  a>  C 
h.  70. 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  PERIOD  AFTER  1890 

The  decade  1890-1900  need  not  detain  ub  long.  The  same 
agencies  eontinaed  to  operate  in  the  displacement  of  wheat  in 
the  state  'as  a  whole.  The  yield  per  capita  for  the  entire  state 
declined  from  6,94  bushels  to  4.35  bushels, — or  approximately 
37  per  e^t.  Wisconsin  no  longer  raised  sufficient  wheat  for  her 
own  needs.  The  decrease  per  square  mile  of  improved  land  was 
from  764  bushels  to  512  bushels, — or  33  per  cent.  The  acreage 
in  wheat  had  declined  to  555,614  acres, — a  decrease  of  25  per 
cent.  The  acreage  in  com  increased  34  per  cent.,  and  was  now 
almost  treble  the  acreage  sowed  to  wheat.  The  acreage  in  oata 
increased  45  per  cent,  and  now  amounted  to  more  than  four 
times  the  acreage  in  wheat.  The  acreage  in  barley  equalled,  and 
the  acreage  in  rye  amounted  to  more  than  65  per  cent  of  the 
acreage  in  wheat.*  The  per  e^ita  yield  of  oats  increased  from 
&6.0  bushela  to  40.6  bushels ;  of  com  from  20.2  bushels  to  25.8 
bushels;  and  of  potatoes  from  9.9  bushels  to  11.9  bushels.  In 
^e  and  in  baiiey  the  per  capita  yield  remained  at  2.5  bushels 
and  9.0  hnslielfl  respectively  as  in  1889.* 

Inspection  of  the  chart  of  the  wheat  area  in  1899*  shows  what 
a  slender  foothold  wheat  growing  had  come  to  have  in  the  state  at 
that  time.  Two  small  areas  in  the  neighborhood  of  Qreen  Bay 
and  Lake  "Winnebago  in  the  east  and  near  the  great  bend  of  the 
AGssisbippi  river  on  the  west  were  all  that  remained  of  the  great 
field  of  wheat  that  once  covered  the  southern  half  of  Wisconsin 
from  lake  to  river.    By  1899  the  upper  river  counties  had  again 

'Tirttfth  Cenaui   of  %ht   PiMIM   SMte*. 
•Bee  TBblea  Xl-XIV. 
■  See  FlKure  8. 
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asserted  their  supremacy  in  respect  to  the  relative  importance 
of  the  different  sections  in  wheat  growing.  Buffalo  retained  the 
lead  secured  in  1889,  but  showed  considerable  decline  in  the  ab- 
solute importance  of  the  wheat  crop.  St.  Croix  by  as  sudden,  and 
by  almost  as  extreme  a  change  as  had  occurred  in  the  previous 
decade  when  a  great  decline  was  shown,  f^ain  stood  next  to  Bof- 
falo  county,  but  holding  second  place.  A  very  large  abaolate 
gain  since  1889  was  thus  shown  in  the  former  county,  though 
still  not  one-third  as  important  as  in  1879.  Polk  held  third  place 
and  Pierce  fifth.  Trempealeau  and  Pepin  held  tenth  and  eleventh 
places  respectively,  while  Vernon  and  Crawford  ranked  fifteenth 
and  eighteenth  respectively.  The  importance  of  the  eastern  sec- 
tion was  represented  by  Calumet  in  fourth  place, — a  decline  from 
second  place  in  1889.  Kewaunee,  Door,  Manitowoc,  and  Brown 
follow  in  order,  holding  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  places 
respectively.  The  remaining  comities  of  the  state  were  so  unim- 
portant that  discrimination  in  rank  is  almost  entirety  withoat 


Buffalo,  however,  produced  in  1899,  27.1  bushels  of  wheat  per 
capita,  which  was  higher  than  the  average  for  the  state  when 
wheat  culture  was  at  its  height.  St.  Croix,  Calumet,  Pierce,  and 
Polk  follow  with  21.4,  17.5,  16.7,  and  16.3  bushels  per  capita 
respectively.  Polk  and  Pierce  as  well  as  St.  Croix  showed  an 
absolute  increase  in  the  importance  of  the  wheat  crop,  the  in- 
crease being  considerable  in  Folk.  Trempealeau  remained  almoirt 
stationary.  There  thus  appeared  a  general  though  moderate  re- 
action in  favor  of  wheat  growing.  A  similar  return  to  wheat  ap- 
peared in  the  eastern  group  of  counties,  though  to  a  smaller  ex- 
tent. A  few  other  counties  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  and 
in  the  interior  showed  a  similar  tendency.  The  partial  reaction  in 
favor  of  wheat  in  the  river  counties  was,  generally  speaking,  ac- 
companied by  either  a  decline  or  a  small  increase  in  other  crops, 
with  the  exception  of  barley,  which  showed  a  lar^e  gain,  Buf- 
falo, Pepin,  and  Trempealeau,  however,  made  quite  lar^e  gains 
in  oats,  and  the  first  two  showed  a  moderate  increase  in  com. 
The  potato  crop  bad  declined  most  of  all,  and  in  all  of  the  coon- 
ties  of  the  western  group. 

In  the  eastern  counties  there  was  a  general  increase  in  oats, 
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potatoes,  com,  and  especially  in  barley.  The  inerease  in  bfmey 
was  lai^e  and  in  oats,  potatoes  and  corn  moderate.  Com  was,  of 
course,  of  amaU  atsolate  importance  in  this  section.  Rye  about 
held  its  own.  This  general  increase  in  other  crops  m  the  eastern 
section  signifies  in  part  the  more  moderate  extent  of  the  reaction 
in  favor  of  wheat  in  some  of  the  counties  of  that  section,  and  in 
part  the  further  moderate  and  prolonged  growth  of  agriculture 
as  a  whole. 

In  the  river  counties,  the  loss  in  the  number  of  mileh  cowa  in 
Pierce  and  Trempealeau  counties  and  the  faat  that  milch  cows 
showed  little  or  no  increase  in  Pepin,  St.  Croix,  and  Temon 
counties  indicate  that  the  change  from  wheat  growing  to  dairying 
during  the  previous  decade  had  been  too  rapid  and  extreme  to  be 
permanent   in   those   counties.*     Buffalo,   Crawford,   and  Polk 


■  If  we  take  "dairy  eovt  2  j'ean  old  and  ofer"  and  "other  cowa.  2  feari 
old  and  OTer"  as  tomther  eqolTnleni  In  the  Tmelfth  CtTHtti  to  "mllcb  cowa" 
In  the  prcTlaiis  ceDBUBe!<.  tbere  would  irtlll  be  a  decrease  from  .52  mllcb  cows 
per  capita  to  .61  per  capita  during  'be  decade  Id  Pierce  county,  atid  a  decreaae 
from  .Q3  to  .81  per  capita  In  Trempealeau ;  while  the  Increase  [n  Peplo  would 
be  onl;  from  .60  to  .66.  Id  St  Croli,  (ram  JSO  to  .OS,  and  In  Venun 
.66  to  .86.  If  It  be  objKted  tbat  the  population  ot  the  state  was 
liecomlnR  urban  to  sucb  au  extent  as  to  vitiate  the  per  capita  OgureB  for 
mJ'cb  eon-3.  It  ran  readily  be  nixwered  tbat  tbe  per  capita  flgurea  tor  other  llTc 
stock  and  for  grains  would  be  vitiated  la  an  equal  proportion,  so  that  tor 
purpnscn  of  com  pari  Hon  the  flgurcs  would  a  til  I  remain  valid  and  elgnlflf^ant. 
Farther,  while  mllcb  cowa  (IncliidlnB  both  clasnei  of  cowa  2  years  old  and  over) 
tucreaaed  In  actual  number  only  T  per  cent.  In  TrempeaJean  county  and  only 
IB  per  cent.  In  Pierce  comity.  Improved  land  Increased  24  per  cent  In  the  former 
and  21  per  cent  In  the  latter.  In  ButteUn  of  tft«  Agrie.  Bwpw.  Btat.j  Vfi*B. 
of  Wtt..  No.  AS.  Dairv  /nduttrp  In  Wiuoontin.  (Sept.  1901).  p.  6,  It  la  pointed 
out  tbat  according  to  tbe  growth  In  tbe  nnmber  of  cheese  factories,  creameries, 
and  combined  factories  there  had  heen  ■  "remarkable  development"  of  the  dairy 
Indnstr;  In  the  north-central  and  tbe  northweetem  ■mrtlons  of  the  atate  dnrlna 
the  pierlona  five  years.  By  referring  to  p.  10  of  the  same  bnlletiD,  however,  It 
will  be  seen  that  In  ?>p1te  of  the  failure  of  mllcb  cows  to  Increase  a-i  fast  as 
aa  Impraved  land  In  Trempealean  and  Pierce  eoonttea.  the  former  coonty  gained 
four  cheese  factories,  two  butler  factories  aud  one  combined  butter  and  cheese 
factory,  and  the  latter  «a1ned  three  cheese  and  Bfteen  butter  factorl^.  while 
In  Pepin  and  Vernon  counties  where  milch  cowr  Increaned  taster  than  Improved 
land  there  was  a  loss  of  two  butter  factories  In  tbe  former,  and  a  loss  of 
one  cheese  factory  and  flve  buttpr  factorlea  as  agalnirt  a  gain  of  one  "comhlned" 
factory  In  tbe  latter.  In  St.  Croli  county,  too.  milch  cows  Increaaed  In  actual 
numbers  21  par  cent,  while  Improved  land  Increased  23  per  cent  and  there  was 
an  Increase  of  one  cheese  factory,  two  skim  stations  and  Sye  butter  factories. 
Accordingly  It  appears  a  donhtful  method  to  estimate  the  growth  or  decline  in 
dairying  by  the  Increase  or  decreaae  In  the  number  of  dairy  factorlw.  The 
relative  else  of  tbe  factories-  and  the  relative  Importance  of  dairying  on  tbe 
farm  must  also  be  considered.     (See  BiifWIn  of  (he  igrif-  Baper.  atat..  Univ. 
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eoonties,  however,  showed  farther  important  increase  in  the 
nomber  of  milch  cows.  It  is  significant  that  three  of  the  former 
counties*  had  either  increased  <^  remained  ewistant  in  wheat 
growing  during  the  past  decade,  while  all  hut  one  of  the  latter 
counties  had  declined  to  a  further  extent  in  that  reject.*  The 
very  great  increase  in  the  tobacco  crop  in  Crawford  and  Vernon 
eoonties  mujat  also  be  noted  in  accounting  for  the  decline  in 
wheat  in  those  counties.  The  acreage  in  tobacco  in  Crawford 
county  in  1899  amounted  to  1121  acres  and  the  amount  of  to- 
bacco produced  was  1,509,830  pounds.  In  Vernon  county  the 
area  in  tobacco  for  the  same  year  waa  3,833  acres,  and  the  crop 
amounted  to  4,759,520  pounds.  This  ctmstituted  an  enormous 
increase  in  both  counties.  The  northeastern  comities  gave  further 
proof  of  stability  and  of  the  absence  of  any  marked  tendency 
toward  wheat  growing  again,  by  a  moderate  but  general  increase 
in  the  number  of  milch  cows  and  thus  in  the  importance  of  dairy- 
ing.' 

There  is  nothing  further  in  reference  to  the  live  atock  indus- 
try in  these  two  sections  that  does  not  seem  to  be  common  to 
other  sections  of  the  state,  and  that  does  not  thus  appear  to  be 
irrelevant  to  the  wheat  industry,  since  in  the  remaining  sec- 
tions of  the  state  that  crop  had  so  completely  disappeared.  Of 
the  counties  adjacent  to  these  two  sections  and  which  were  of 
considerable  importance  in  1889,  some  few  remained  moderately 
important  in  wheat  growing,  though  in  general  having  declined 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  moat  important  of  these  are 
Shawano,  Jackson  and  Monroe.  Shawano  eoimty  seems  to  show 
nothing  at  variance  with  the  conditions  in  the  norUieastem 
counties  just  discussed  unless  in  the  more  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  milch  cows.    This  fact  has  no  special  significance  in 

of  1PU.,  No.  140.  I8«pt.  1906]  p.  *)  On  tbe  other  bud.  tlM  totkl  number  of 
gklloDs  of  milk  pradneed  Increaaed  more  rapldlr  Ums  tbe  total  Dumber  of  mllcD 
cotrB,  iDdlcitlns  better  dilr?  cowi.  wbtle  the  iDcreasp  Id  tbe  nnmbcr  of  factDrtOB 
probably   Indlcntea  an  Increaaed  amount  of  capital  lnTeat«d  In  tlie  lodustr?  m 

•St.  Cndz,  Pierce,  and  Trampenleaa.     Bee  Table  III. 

■Polk  aloDe  iDcrensed  Id  wbeat  srowlDg. 

*If.  as  rasseated  above,  we  Indnde  both  clauea  ot  "cows  Z  years  oM  and 
OTer"  as  eqnlTOlent  to  "mtlcb  cows"  ot  tb«  prerloiia  craiBDteft  the  IncreaM 
In  dairying  appears  much  more  marked. 
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Telati(Hi  to  the  wheat  industry.  J&ebaoa  county  had  remained 
nearly  constant  in  the  production  of  wheat  during  the  decade, 
the  decline  heing  small.  The  yield  of  wheat  per  capita  had  even 
inereaaed  slightly.  In  common  with  the  other  western  counties 
there  was  a  eonsiderable  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep,  but 
this  is  also  true  of  the  southwestern  counties.  In  the  remainder 
of  the  state  sheep  had  declined  in  number  per  capita.  The  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  horses  was  also  large  but  this  appears 
to  be  without  special  significance  in  reference  to  the  wheat  crop. 
Monroe  county  had  declined  in  wheat  during  the  decade.  Prob- 
ably this  fact  can -be  ctmnected  with  the  great  increase  in  the 
tobacco  crop,"  though  the  smallness  of  the  area'  planted  to  to- 
bacco in  that  county  in  1899  precludes  laying  too  much  stress 
upon  this  point.  Unlike  Jackson  county  the  increase  in  the  nnm- 
ber  of  milch  cows  was  large.  It  is  legitimate  to  assume  that  the 
increase  in  dairying  was  to  a  certain  extent  at  least  at  the  ex- 
pense of  wheat  growing.  Burnett,  Baa  Claire,  Barron,  and  I>unn 
counties  all  showed  a  moderately  increased  importance  in  the 
wheat  industry  during  the  decade,  but  no  one  was  of  much 
more  importance  than  sufBcient  to  meet  its  own  needs.  Burnett, 
Barroo,  and  Dunn  differed  from  the  other  northwestern  counties 
in  the  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  potatoes  produced.  The 
increase,  however,  in  Bau  Claire  was  slight.  Undoubtedly  the 
adaptability  of  the  soil  to  potatoes,  except  in  Barron  county,  af- 
fords the  explanation.  The  increase  in  the  potato  crop  probably 
diminished  the  area  that  would  have  otherwise  been  sown  to 
wheat.  Burnett  showed  especial  increase  in  the  number  of 
milch  cows.'* 

Further  decline  in  wheat  in  Dodge  county  seems  to  have  been 
balanced  by.  an  increase  in  com,  oats  and  barley,^^  while  the 
number  of  milch  cows  increased  to  a  marked  extent.    A  similar 

■  Sm  Table  XXII. 

■  The  Bi^a  planted  to  tobacco  amouutc^l  to  12fl  acres. 

■"  The  city  □(  Eau  Claire  worka  somewbat  to  the  dlBadvantagre  of  Bau  'Ctslre 
oouDt;  Id  this  respect.  iDSiwctlon  of  the  ceiuiis  Bgnrei  abowa.  bonerer,  ab- 
Bolulelj  feiT  milch  cows  or  other  live  Stock   Id  the  conntj. 

"  Dodge  county  produced  61.1  bQshels  of  barley  per  capita  In  1889  and  T3.8 
bUBhelB  per  capita  In  1869  and  wu  at  both  periods  the  moat  Importaot  connty 
la  (he  production  of  barter.  In  tbe  state. 
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increase  in  dairying  accompanied  the  further  decline  of  wheat 
growing  in  Qreen  Lake  county.  There  was  a  lai^e  increase  in 
oats  and  com,  and  a  ecmsiderable  increase  in  potatoes  in  this 
county,  while  barley  continued  of  considerable  importance  as 
before.  Columbia  county  during  the  decade  quintupled  the 
amount  of  tobacco  produced.  This  was  at  the  expense  of  both 
wheat  and  barley,  apparently,  as  the  latter  crop  declined  almost 
as  rapidly  as  the  wheat  crop.  Ad  increase  in  the  potato  crop 
was  probably  partly  instrumental  in  displacing  both  wheat  and 
barley.  The  considerable  decrease  in  wheat  in  Washington 
county  was  balanced  by  an  increase  in  all  other  crops  except  in 
rye.  Barley  was  particularly  important.  Washington  county 
also  showed  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  dairy- 
cows.  Ozaukee  presents  a  situation  similar  to  that  in  Washing- 
ton. The  further  decline  in  wheat  growing  in  Fond  du  Lac 
county  presents  no  features  different  from  the  other  counties 
adjacent.'^  In  Richland  county  there  had  been  an  increase  in 
the  tobacco  crop  aud  in  dairying  almost  exactly  parallel  to  that 
in  Monroe  county.  The  lai^  increase  in  com  probably  had 
more  effect  than  the  tobacco  crop  in  displacing  wheat.  The  in- 
crease in  com,  oata  and  potatoes  seems  to  have  been  responsible 
for  the  decline  of  wheat  in  Sauk  county.  The  potato  crop  ap- 
proximately doubled  in  per  c^ita  yield.  The  number  of  dairy 
cows  also  increased  largely.  The  considerable  decline  in  wheat 
in  Outagamie  county  was  replaced  by  an  increased  amount  of 
oats  and  com.  The  number  of  dairy  cows  also  increased  con- 
siderably.'* 

Wheat  had  become  so  unimportant  in  the  remaining  counties 
of  the  state  by  1889'*  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  in  detaU 
the  further  decline  or  slight  increase  during  the  following  decade. 
The  potato  crop  continued  to  increase  lai^ly, — especially  in  tiie 
interior  counties.     Adams,  Junean,  Marquette,  Portage,  Wau- 

■■  The  citr  of  Pond  du  Lac  reduce*  the  ipparent  Importance  of  Pood  du  Lac 
county  In  reference  to  all  cropa  tat  Utb  ttock. 

"Com  and  oats  belns  Id  part  the  bails  of  dalrjlng  cannot  rxerclae  tbeir 
full  Influence  In  addition  to  that  of  dalryliuc  lu  replac'nK  other  erorw. 

'*  See  Figure  6. 
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paca,  and  Waiiahara"  counties  are  especially  noteworthy."  Tlie 
tobacco  crop  again  more  than  doubled  in  the  state  during  the 
decade."  In  many  of  the  eouth-central  and  southern  counties, 
the  further  increase  in  tobacco  was  instrumental  in  the  added  dis- 
placement of  wheat.  The  spread  of  the  tobacco  crop  into  some 
of  the  newer  counties  and  its  probable  influence  in  displacing 
wheat  there  has  already  been  noted." 

Dairying  continued  to  increase  in  the  state  as  a  whole  during 
t^e  decade,  but  by  no  means  so  rapidly  as  during  the  previons 
decade.  The  number  of  dairy  cows  increased  from  .47  per 
capita  in  1889  to  .48  per  capita  in  1899."  This  increase  in  the 
number  of  milcb  cows  was  not  so  general  aa  during  the  previous 
two  decades ;  considerable  increases  in  some  counties  were  offset 
by  moderate  declines  in  other  counties.  The  connection  between 
the  further  increase  or  decline  of  wheat  growing  and  the  in- 
crease or  decline  in  dairying  during  the  decade  has  been  so  far  as 
it  is  important  already  considered  in  discussing  individual  coun- 
ties or  sections.  It  need  only  be  said  here  that  in  a  general  way 
an  important  decrease  in  wheat  growing  was  apt  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  dairy  cows 


"  Tb?  yield  of  potatoes  p«r  capita  Id  Wauabara  coDDt;  Increased  from  19.9 
biisbelf  In  1S89  to  119, :i  buBbels  In  188ft.  Tbe  yl^d  pec  c^aplta  Id  Waupaca 
couaty  was  49.T  tniahela  Id  1699.  but  had.  tacreased  but  little  during  tbe  decade. 
It  Is  to  be  noted  tbat  tbe  decline  Id  nbeat  was  mucb  greater  In  WausbarB  tban 
In  Waupaca  contitj  during  tbe  decade. 

"See  Table  XV. 

"Set  Table  XXII. 

"  See  above  pp.  94-S. 

■•See  Table  XVIII.  If  both  clHaaeg  of  "cowb  2  feitn  old  and  orer"  be  In. 
eluded  an  nogetber  equivalent  In  tbe  Ttceltth  Cewua  to  "mllcb  com^'  of  tne 
previous  ceasusea  the  per  eaplla  Increase  In  mllcb  cows  Id  the  state  aa  a  vbole 
for  tbe  Urcsde  Is  someirbat  larger.  I.  e,  from  .47  to  .B2.  Tbe  fallowing  table 
preeented  on  p.  G  of  Bulletin  of  (Ae  Agrle.  Etper.  Blat.  VMv.  of  Wit.  Ntr.  88. 
<S«pt.  1901)  ahows  tbBt  tbe  iDcrease  in  dairying  was.  however,  abaolutel;  aa 
well  f 
tAe  fr 


IBdO, 
1870. 

iseo. 

1890 
1900. 


iroportlonaTly 

much  greater  ducli 

3g  tbe  decade  11 

579-1889  than   dorlng 

>mg  decade : 

No.  of  pounds 

of  dalr;  producl 

tg  made  In  WlMaiBln. 

Butter 

Cheese 

3.838.750 

400.280 

i.i.eii.aas 

1.104.300 

.'...      22.478.038 

IS.28aftSl 

83.842.336 

l«.SSe,S24 

B4.8I4.881 
60.000.000 

so.ooo.ooo 
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and  vice  versa.'**  But  quite  often  an  increase  in  wheat  growing 
was  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  dairy  cowa,** 
and  a  decrease  in  respect  to  the  former  by  a  decrease  in  respect 
to  the  latter,''  The  reason  is  plain;  wheat  growing  had  in 
most  sections  of  the  state  become  so  unimportant  by  1889  and 
dairying  so  important  that  changes  in  the  latter  industry  were 
quite  liable  to  be  independent  of  changes  in  the  former  indos- 
trj'.  Further,  large  declines  were  for  the  same  reason  no  longer 
possible  in  wheat  except  in  a  few  instances  and  lai^  increases 
did  not  occur.  Much  the  same  thing  can  be  said  about  the  live 
stock  industry  and  ite  relation  to  the  wheat  industry.  The  in- 
stances where  that  connection  appears  to  exist  have  already 
been  pointed  out.  There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  per 
capita  number  of  swine  in  the  state  as  a  whole,  while  sheep  de- 
clined to  some  extent  and  horses  again  remained  stationary. 
According  to  the  census  figures  there  was  a  marked  and  general 
decline  from  .49  per  capita  to  .33  per  capita,  in  respect  to  "other 
cattle"  in  the  state  as  a  whole,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  this 
decline  is  to  some  extent  only  apparent,  and  arises  in  part  from 
a  change  in  the  method  of  classification  of  cattle  in  the  Twelfth 
Censve." 

Inspection  of  the  table  of  prices  for  wheat  sbowB  that  the  price 
declined  to  even  a  more  marked  extent  than  during  the  previous 
decade.  Reference  to  the  table  giving  the  average  cash  valua- 
ticm  per  acre  in  different  counties  shows  a  marked  increase  in 
that  valuation.    Under  these  circumstances  wheat  could  not  re- 

''rompare  Uonriw.  Pierce.  Or»en  Lake  Bad  Rlcbland  roimtles. 

■  •".  I}.,  Manitowoc  coiiDty. 

■  See  above,  not™  4  and  7.  On  p.  66  o(  BiilIeMK,  V.  8.  D»»t.  o/  Agtie,,  Die. 
oj  Stat.  No.  24,  S«lat4t>i>«  of  PopiilvtUm  <hhI  Food  Froduett,  ate.  (190S)  appean 
the  following  statement : 

"The  velsht  of  erldence  Indicates  that  calves  were  not  counted  at  tbc  cen^ma 
prior  to  leOO.  Calves  should  therefore  be  omitted  from  comparative  Btatementa 
i>(  renonrees  In  the  dlffermt  cenans  Tears."  This  nuisestlon  has  been  fo'lowed. 
hut  seems  to  be  only  partlallT  valid  aa  applied  to  Wlaconeln.  If  "other  cow* 
'2  yearn  old  and  over"  be  Included  amonB  dairy  cows  and  excluded  from  "other 
cattle."  Cbe  decline  tn  tbe  latter  daaa  appears  still  more  eitreme.  Tbe  statlat- 
leal  evidence  ol  a  very  considerable  decline  In  tbe  nnmber  o(  "other  cattle" 
dnrlnK  tbe  dM&de  188S-IBM  !■  corroboisted  by  the  ■•nefal  opblOD  «C  pwwni 
beat  quallded  to  speak  In  that  respect. 
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main  in  cultivation  to  any  considerable  extent,  and  gave  place 
to  more  profitable  crops  and  parsoits. 

WlheBt  growing  has  shown  further  decline  since  1899  accord* 
iug  to  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  Wisconsin  Census  Report  of 
1905,  although  the  year  ending  June  1,  1905,  was  unuHually 
unfavorable  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view."  The  acreage  in 
wheat  declined  from  555,747  acres  in  1899  to  210,010  acres  in 
1904 — a  decline  of  62  per  cent.  The  total  yield  declined  from 
9,005,170  to  2,700,813  or  70  per  cent.,  while  the  per  capita  yield 
for  the  state  as  a  whole  declined  from  4.35  bushels  to  1.21  bushels, 
or  72  per  cent. 

The  same  sections  remained  dominant  in  wheat  growing  in 
1904  as  in  1899,  but  witti  greatly  diminished  absolute  importance. 
Buffalo  county  retained  first  place  both  in  per  capita  yield 
{7.9  bushels)  and  in  yield  per  square  mile  of  improved  land. 
Kewaunee  followed  next  in  order  in  per  capita  yield  ( 6.8  bushels) 
bat  on  account  of  low  yield  per  square  mile  of  improved  land 
gave  precedence  to  Trempealeau  county  (5.9  bushels  per  capita) 
in  degree  of  specialization.  Door,  Burnett,  and  Jackson  coun- 
ties each  produced  between  4  and  5  burets  per  capita;  Pepin, 
Shawano,  Pierce,  Monroe,  and  Dodge  each  produced  between  3 
and  4  bushels  per  capita.  Eau  Claire,  Polfe,  Vernon,  Calmnet, 
Dunn,  Washington,  Green  Lake,  Oconto,  and  Crawford  each  pro- 
duced between  2  and  3  bushels  per  capita;  the  remainii^  counties 
of  tbe  state  all  produced  less  than  2  bushels  of  wheat  per  capita 
in  1904." 

What  other  crops  or  farm  pursuits  were  instrumental  during 
the  five  years  1899-1904  in  the  further  displacement  of  wheat 
growing?  Of  the  counties  that  were  most  important  in  wheat 
growing  in  1899  those  of  tbe  western  section  showed  in  general 


■*  "It  IDB7  be  pFoperl;  atated  tbat  the  ;ear  mdlng  June  1.  ItKffi,  wax  a  ver; 
nn(ortiin»te  year  (or  taking  the  cenang.  Thp  cropa  were,  on  tbe  whole,  Ci- 
ceedbigl;   ll^t  and  the  prlcea  low."     WitcimHn  C«iHM  Rtport,  190B,  part  I. 

p.    Till. 

Barley,  potatoes  and  ha;  are  tbe  only  Important  farm  cropa  abowlng  a  Kreatvr 
yield  In  lft04  than  In  18B9.  There  waa  alao  an  Increased  acreage  Id  reepect 
to  eacb  of  tbese  three  cropa.  Por  tbe  atat«  as  a  whole  there  ifaa  a  decline 
111  both  acreage  and  yield  In  reapect  to  rye.  com  and  oata.  Tbe  decline  Id  tbe 
aereaie  ol  oata  waa  aioall,  amotrnttog  to  *l«vt  B  per  emt. 

"See  Table  I. 
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an  increased  acreage  in  oate  in  1904,  while  those  of  the  eastern 
section  showed  generally  a  reduced  acreage  as  well  as  a  reduced 
per  capita  yield  in  that  crop.  The  per  capita  yield  of  oata  in 
Buffalo,  St.  C^iz,  Polk,  Pierce,  Trempealeau,  Pepin,  Jackson, 
and  Monroe  was  113.0,  122.4,  66.6,  84.2, 112.0,  66.0, 94.2  and  59.8 
bushels  respectively — an  increase  in  each  case.  Inspecticm  shows 
a  decline  in  the  potato  cn^  in  many  of  the  wheat  ooanties, — 
Dooi:,  Shawano,  Monroe,  Jackson,  Ean  Claire,  and  Brown  conn- 
ties  being  exceptions.  There  was  a  general  decline  in  com  and 
rye.  All  of  the  counties  important  in  wheat  growing  in  1899 
showed  a  lai^e  gain  in  barley  in  1904  except  Calumet  where 
there  was  a  reaction  from  that  crop.  Notwithstanding  the  de- 
cline in  the  tobacco  crop  in  the  state  as  a  whole, — both  in  acre- 
age and  in  the  number  of  pounds  produced — most  of  the  western 
wheat  counties  showed  a  large  gain  in  that  crop  as  a  partial  off- 
set to  the  loss  in  wheat." 

Both  eastern  and  western  sections  shared  in  the  general  in- 
crease in  the  hay  crop — the  increase  being  marked  in  the  eaatem 
counties.  This  increase  in  the  hay  crop  was  attended  by  very 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  western  sec- 
tion, by  considerable  decline  in  sheep  in  the  eastern  section  gen- 
erally," and  by  a  considerable  increase  in  horses  in  both  sec- 
tions.** Owing  to  the  differences  in  classification  in  respect  to 
neat  cattle,  in  the  State  Census  of  1905  and  in  tiie  Twelfth  Cen- 
sus of  the  United  States  the  movement  in  respect  to  other  cattle 
than  dairy  cows  ean  not  be  accurately  determined.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  a  heavy  loss  in  that  respect  in  all  of  the  east- 
em  wheat  growing  counties  while  in  most  of  the  western  wheat 
counties  "other  cattle"  either  held  their  own  or  showed  consid- 
erable gain.  This  gain  was  particularly  marked  in  St,  Croix, 
Monroe,  and  Vernon  counties.  All  of  the  counties  that  had  been 
important  in  wheat  growing  in  1899  showed  a  lai^e  increase 
in  the  per  capita  number  of  milch  cows.    The  western  counties 

"Set  Table  XXII. 

"The  number  of  ihfep  declined  la  the  Bttt«  ■■  a  wholr. 

"That  la.  Id  "boriH  and  mulea"  as  compared  with  "boraei"  Id  tbc  TiMtflk 
CrSHM  of  tA«  Vnlled  Btaut.     There  wbr  a  general  loas  Id  the  nnmber  of  awtai* 

In   Dearly  all  pRrta  of  the  Btate. 
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showed  the  most  marked  increase.'*  This  iuereaBe  in  the  nnm- 
ber  of  milch  cows  represented  the  growing  importance  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  dairy  industry,"" 

It  thus  appears  that  various  other  farm  crops  and  pursuits 
of  which  dairying  was  probably  the  most  important  had  shared 
in  the  further  reduction  of  the  wheat  area  during  the  period 
1899  to  1904.     Further,  there  had  been  more  tendency  toward 


■'  The  Inrrt-nw  In  the  per  capita  numljir  of  mllcb  cows  lor  the  state  ■■  a 
whole  wai  from  .48  to  .SB.  to  Bullstln  o/  tAs  A|rHft  Baper.  8tM.,  UMc.  at 
Wis.  No.  140.  {Sept.  100fl(  p.  17,  attention  iv  called  to  the  fact  that  there  Wae 
en  "eKlenaed  tlev  ot  counties  on  the  westiTu  boundary  o(  the  sfate  In  vblcb 
the  erection  ot  new  tactoriea  appears  to  have  atopped."  though  It  IB  acknowledged 
that  "Id  many  ca!irB  the  numher  ol  cows  trlljiitary  to  (he  cteamerleB  la  much 
higher  thao  the  average."  Thii  lack  of  fnclory  f^'owth  la  the  case  of  Pierce. 
St.  Croli,  and  southern  Polk  counties  la  adrlbuted  as  poaBlblf  due  to  the  fact 
that '  (hea(>  countfea  "hare  heen  and  stU!  are  great  graln-ralalnB  countiea." 
ThoQgb  tb'a  last  slatcment  may  be  accepted  as  partially  valid,  reference  to  tbe 
large  per  capita  Increase  In  the  number  of  mt'cb  cans  In  these  three  couotlea 
and  In  tbe  other  western  couDlles  will  serre  to  furtber  emphasize  tbe  ac- 
knowledged danger  In  eatlmatlDg  the  growth  or  decl'ne  of  dalt7iiig  by  the  num- 
ber of  dairy  (aclortee.  Tbe  Increale  In  the  number  of  inltch  cows  Id  tbe  we«{CFn 
coiiDtlee  was  attended  by  an  Increase  In  tbe  number  of  gallona  of  milk  pro- 
dnced.  such  that  Ihe  amount  of  m'lt  produced  per  cow  was  higher  Id  each 
nf  these  three  conDtles  than  la  Bhawano  where  "a  mon  phenomenal  eitenston" 
was  noted  <p.  16).  The  comparative  flgiires  (or  theae  toar  coantlea  are  as 
follows : 

CouDlles  Per  capita    Per  capita    Increase    Founds  of  MUk 

1869  1004  per  cow,   1904. 

Pierce    46  .69  .23  4117. 4 

B(.  Croli BO  .71  .21  SOSS.I 

Polk    TO  .W  .24  S280.S 

Sbawano DO  .67  .17  3097. S 

The  Blower  increase  pCT  capita  In  Bbawano  county  can  scarcely  he  attributed 
to  the  large  Increase  In  popnlatloD  In  tbat  county  as  Improved  land  Increased 
In  that  county  between  ISSO  and  1904  while  Improved  land  declined  In  area 
'Id  the  other  three  counties  taken  togetber,  (or  tbe  same  period.  On  tbe  otbec 
band  the  flnal  product  was  In  general  more  valuable  in  tbe  clieese-DiablDg  eaat 
than  Id  the  butter-mahlDg  west,  and  doubtleaa  required  the  Investment  of  a 
larger  amount  of  capital.  In  several  of  tbe  eastern  counties  a  large  Increase 
In  the  nnmber  of  mllcb  cows  was  partially  concealed  by  the  growth  of  citj 
population.  M  to  Brdwn  and  Door  eotmtles. 

1900  190S  Increase 

"Farm   butter    2H,O0O.000  lbs.  S4,B00.000  lbs.  -       S8< 

Factory  hotter 65.000,000  lbs.  '         88.500,000  lbs.  60^ 

Cheese   60,000.000  lbs,  110,000.000  lbs.  88( 

(8«e  BvIMHm  of  the  Agrto.  Baper.  Stat.,  Vntv.  of  Vit.,  No.  140,  [Sept.  1906], 
pp.  6  and  T.    Also  pp.  B,  7-4,     See  also  map  tceompaoylnK  tb«  same). 

It  la  probable  tbat  tbe  Btate  denans  far  KHK  afforda  more  liberal  resnlta  as  to 
tbe  nnmber  of  dairy  cowg  than  does  tbe  TwelfOi  Cattvt  af  tht  United  Btatea. 


[395] 
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Specialization  in  the  eastern  than  in  the  western  counties,  and 
that  specialization  was  in  the  direction  of  the  cheese  m&ldng  in- 
dustry." The  latest  phase  of  development  in  wheat  growing  in. 
Wisconsin  thus  presents  no  new  feature," 

"  See  Bvlletin  of  lh«  Agric.  Bxper.  Slat.,  Univ.  of  Wig.,  No.  140,  (Sept.  16041, 
pp,  10  and  14. 

'  Eatlmates  of  acreage  uid  field  lor  the  yeara  1900-1908.  compiled  trom  tbe 
BepoTU  ot  the  WUconaln  State  Board  ol  Agriculture — aupplemented  bj  aUte- 
ments   b;   Mr.   John   M.   True.    Becretarj',   Janasr;    12   and   IS.    1909 — are   as 

Yeara                                            Acreage  Boaheli 

IMS                                                 219.493  3,166.801 

1»0«                                                 218,TS4  2,818,479 

1807                                                  145,048  2,330,288 

1908                                                  122, TTC  2.209.000 

CorreapondlDg   eatlmatea   of   tbe   United    States    Department    ot   Agrlcultare. 

compiled  from  the  Tear  Books,  1905-1907  and  from  the  Crap  Beporter,  Augiiat 

and  October.  1908,  ate  as  folloWB : 

Teaia                                            Acreage  Buabela 

1905  474.233  7.893,381 

1906  288,040  4,690,816 

1907  210,000  2,9BS,000 

1908  207.000  8,748.000 
The  marked  dlacrepancj  between  the  Bgarea  In  the  two  eatlmatea — eapedallr 

For  the  yeara  1905  and  1906 — are  due  bi  part  to  the  tact  that  the  atate  eatl- 
matea  are  actmovledgedl;  conaervatlTe.  wblle  the  federal  eatlmatea  are  probablj 
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CHAPTER  VI 
THE  FLOURING  INDUSTRY  IN  WISCONSIN 

B^ference  has  already  been  made  to  the  more  importaat  centers 
of  flour  manufacture  in  Wisconsin  previous  to  1849.'  According 
to  the  Seventh  Census  of  the  United  Stdtes,  there  were  117  floor 
mills  and  grist  mills  in  Wisconsin,  representing  an  investment 
of  coital  amounting  to  $1,020,550.  These  mills  consumed 
$2,651,623  worth  of  raw  material  and  turned  oat  a  product 
valued  at  $3,536,293.  The  chief  centers  of  production  were  Mil- 
waukee, Janesville,'  and  Watertown.* 

The  three  factors  determining  the  localization  of  the  milling 
industry  at  this  period  were  superior  water  power,  superior  sit- 
uation in  reference  to  the  wheat  areas,  and  superior  situati(Hi 
in  respect  to  the  centers  of  population  and  in  respect  to  markets. 
The  accompanying  table  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  board 
of  trade  of  Milwaukee  gives  statistics  in  regard  to  that  city  for 
the  years  between  the  census  periods,*  but  figures  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  state  are  scanty.  The  flouring  industry  in  Wisconsin, 
as  elsewhere  at  this  period,  was  dispersed  among  many  small 
establishments,  whose  motor  power  was  furnished  at  first  ex- 
clusively by  water-mills  or  by  wind-mills. 

According  to  the  census  of  1860,  the  number  of  establishments 
had  increased  to  374,  with  an  investment  of  $3,526,869.  Raw 
material  to  the  value  of  $9,532,510  was  consumed  and  yielded 
a  product  worth  $11,570,834.  The  industry  had  thus  more  than 
trebled  in  importance  during  the  decade.    During  the  early  part 


[397] 
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of  the  decade,  .the  receipts  of  floor  at  Milwaukee  were  chiefly 
via  the  Milwauhee  and  Mississippi  railroad  from  the  Bouthem 
part  of  the  state.  Later,  with  the  spread  of  the  wheat  area 
into  the  central  aud  western  parts  of  the  state,  receipts  via  the 
Milwaukee  and  La  Crease  railroad  took  the  lead.  The  latter  rail- 
road also  passed  through  a  region  in  which  water  powers  were 
more  numerous.'  In  1860  Milwaukee  and  Kock  were  the  two  conn- 
ties  most  important  in  the  manufacture  of  flour.  The  former 
produced  about  16  per  cent,  and  the  latter  about  10  per  cent, 
of  the  total  product  of  the  state  at  that  period.  Green*  and  Dodge 
come  nest  in  order  of  importance,  while  Dane,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Jefferson,  Walworth,  and  Winnebago  were  also  important.  Other 
counties  produced  a  considerable  amount. 

During  the  next  decade  the  industry  nearly  doubled,  while 
the  number  of  establishments  increased  to  581, — an  increase  of 
about  55  per  cent.  A  tendency  toward  concentration  thus  ap- 
pears. Milwaukee  county  had  increased  its  production  to  20 
per  cent,  of  the  total  for  the  state.  Bock,  Walworth,  Green,  ■ 
Grant,  and  Waukesha  counties  suffered  considerable  decline  in 
milling,'  due  no  doubt  in  part  to  the  decrease  of  wheat  culture 
in  those  counties.'  Jefferson  county  more  than  doubled  in 
amount  of  capital  invested  and  in  value  of  product,  while  wheat 
growing  had  also  increased  in  importance.  In  Lafayette  and  Ra- 
cine counties,  however,  milling  increased  very  considerably  while 
wheat  growing  declined.  In  Columbia,  Dodge,  Dane,  and  Iowa 
counties,  notwithstanding  the  increased  importance  of  wheat 
growing,  milling  decreased  not  only  in  proportion  to  population, 
but  absolutely  as  well.  This  decline  was  slight  in  Dodge  county. 
In  the  eastern,*  central  and  western  parts  of  the  state  wheat 
growing  and  milling  increased  together.  Winnebago  county 
showed  a  marked  increase  in  milling  and  now  produced  about  8 

'  Rep.  of   Jfilioouftee  CftomUer  ot  Com.,  for  18B8  ftnd  1858. 

'  MoDra«  was  a  town  of  conelderable  ImportSDce  In  tb?  maiiutecture  of  flour 
nod  pork  at  sn  "earl;  date. 

'  T^e  decline  was  marked  In  Oreen  coanty. 

'  Wanheoha   county,   howeyer.   remained  about  Mable   [d  wbeat  cultare.     See 
Table  III.     ■ 

•The  decline  In  wheat  growlne  In  Kewaunee  was  only  temporary.  Outagamie 
county,   tbougb   Increasing   In   production  ot  wheat,   showed   a   marked   decllae 
In   milling.   If  the  census  flRurea  nre  truatworthy. 
[398] 
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per  cent,  of  the  total  for  the  state.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
state,  Chippewa,  Eau  Claire,  Buffalo,  and  St.  Croix  showed  the 
largest  increase,"* 

It  thtis  appears  that  in  general  the  stone  iuflaences  were  at 
work  determining  the  localization  and  growth  of  the  milting  in- 
dustry as  in  the  preceding  decade.  The  increase  was  most  marked 
in  tile  eastern  part  of  the  state,  where  the  three  factors  of  water 
power,  wheat  and  market  were  most  favorable  and  operated  to- 
gether to  the  greatest  advantage. 

During  the  decade  1870  to  1880,  nearly  every  portion  of  Wis- 
consin shared  the  prosperity  of  the  milling  industry  in  the  north< 
west  generally,"  which  followed  the  introdnetion  of  the  "new 
process"  in  the  manufacture  of  flour."  The  "milling-in-tran- 
sit" privilege"  gave  the  smaller  centers  a  relative  advantage 
over  Milwaukee,  so  that  the  flour  product  of  Milwaukee  coun^ 
dropped  to  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  1880.  Winnebago 
county  had  increased  her  production  to  about  9  per  cent,  of  the 
total  for  the  state,  while  Rock  county,  in  spite  of  the  decline  in 
wheat  growing,  had  more  than  regained  the  importfmce  of  1860. 
Jefferson  and  Green  comities  barely  held  their  own  in  absolute 
importance  while  Buffalo,  Racine,  Washington,  and  Green  Lake 
counties  showed  an  absolute  loss  since  1860.  In  the  remaining 
counties  of  the  state,  however,  the  milling  industry  increased 
ver^  materially.  This  increase  was  particularly  marked  in  tlie 
northeastern  and  northwestern  portitms  of  the  state,  where  the 
same  influences  as  in  1870  combined  in  a  special  way  to  bring 


■°  WsBtalngton.  Green  Lafce.  and  La  Crosse  counties  arc  ladetermlnatE,  u  no 
Etatlstica  ippenr  tor  1869.  but  were  qalte  ImportaDt  In  mllllDg  by  1869  And 
bad  probably  Increaaeil  Id  Importance  during  tbe  decade. 

"  Spring  nheat  flour  connDnnded  a  Tiremlnm  at  ODce  and  the  floarlDn;  Induitir 
WBB  atlmulated  tbrmuchoat  the  apring  wheat  growing  region.  See  qnotatlona  Id 
Rep,  of  Jfilinwites  Oltambtr  of  Con.,  just  prerlong  to  18T4  and  ]uM  tollowInK 
that  year :  Adama.  Commerolal  3eography,  61 :  farm  and  Faotorv,  (La  Croaae, 
WlB.)      May   n,   1877. 

'■  Tbe  namber  of  eatabllahmenta  Incrraaed  to  70S,  an  Increaae  of  about  SI 
per  cent.  Tbe  amount  of  eapltal  iDvetted.  the  cost  at  raw  materiala  used  and 
the  *a1ae  of  the  product  Inereaaed  from  40  to  GO  per  cent.  WSlIe  the  IncreaM 
In  tbe  Indnatry  aa  a  whole  was  greater  than  tbe  Incieaae  Id  poikuIatloD.  the 
absolute  Increase  was  somewbat  lees  than  durlDK  the  prerlona  decade  and  the 
proportional  Increase  nine))  leai. 

"  An  arrangement  by  wblcb  wheat  waa  stopped  at  the  point  In  qnestton. 
manufactured  Into  flour  and  then  rnoTied  to  It*  destination  at  the  original  rates. 
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about  that  result."  The  aouthem  and  sontb-central  portions  oi 
the  state,  generally  speaking,  reflected  the  marked  decline  in 
wheat  growing  in  those  sections  by  a  less  rapid  increase  in  flour 

milling. 

The  localization  of  the  industry  at  the  close  of  this  decade 
shows  that  the  wheat  area  had  not  yet  moved  so  far  outside  of 
the  state  as  to  cut  many  of  the  former  eetahlishments  off  from  a 
supply  of  wheat.  This  situation  was  soon  to  be  the  case,  how- 
ever. The  rapidly  growing  importance  of  the  city  of  La  Croase 
in  the  flouring  industry  attracted  attention,  and  not  a  few  be- 
lieved that  here  lay  the  future  center  of  that  industry  in  the 
northwest.  The  decline  of  Wisconsin  as  a  wheat  producing 
area,  led  to  a  consideration  of  the  possibility  of  a  supply  of 
wheat  for  milling  purposes  from  the  new  area  farther  west. 
For  obtaining  this  wheat.  La  Crosse  was  favorably  locat^  The 
editor  of  the  Farm  and  Faetory^^  quoted,  approvingly,  a  circn- 
lar  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  that  city,  calling  attention 
to  its  advantages  for  the  manufacture  of  flour.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  situation  of  the  city  was  such  as  to  liable  it  to  con- 
trol all  the  primary  markets  of  the  wheat  region  of  Minnesota, 
being  the  gateway  to  the  east'*  and  located  on  the  only  direct 
.  railroad  route  between  all  eastern  points  and  Minnesota.  The 
cheapness  of  fuel,  which  was  derived  from  the  refuse  of  its  lum- 
ber manufactures,  was  noted,  and  the  additional  fact  that  the 
Mississippi  river  would  operate  to  secure  favorable  railroad  rates 
was  referred  to. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  wheat  area  was  moving  was,  how- 
ever, underestimated  by  these  prophets.  The  wheat  industry  in 
southern  Minnesota  was  already  on  the  decline.  La  Crosse  con- 
tinued to  increase  her  output  for  some  years,  but  Minneapolis  was 
already  producing  a  million  barrels  of  flour,  and  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  northern  railroads  to  east  and  west,  began  about 
1879  to  add  to  this  ontput  about  500,000  barrels  per  year.     In 

■*  IOW&,   Fortaire.  aud   Sank  conntl^^  slao  nboired  a   msTked   Incr^Bsp, 

"Hay  11,  18TT.     [From  th«  La  Onuu  DaOv  Ovmoonitl   TDe  SortlueMUm 

Mllltr  waa  publlsh(>d  liy  tbr  same  pBrtl»<>  who  publlBbed  tbe  Farm  and  Factoru- 
"  "Tbree-fourTbs  of  all  tbe  wheat  ralwd  In  Mlnneaota.  whether  sbliiped  in  tbe 

t»rrj  Sr  as  Dour,  pa«Bes  Through  La  Ctofiiw  on  Its  way  to  eaatcrn  markets." 
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1879  the  ofBces  of  the  Northwestern  Miller  were  removed  to 
Minneapolis,'^  on  the  grounds  of  the  preeminence  of  that  city  in 
the  milling  industry. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  after  1880  the  federal  ceosua  fails  to 
give  stat.stics  for  the  milling  industry  by  counties.  For  the 
state  as  a  whole,  however,  there  was  a  loss  in  every  respect  ex- 
cept in  the  amount  of  capital  invested, — the  loss  being  marked 
in  respect  to  the  number  of  estabHshmenta."  This  decline  was 
parallel  with  the  general  depression  in  the  milling  industry  of 
the  northwest  that  set  in  following  the  expansion  due  to  the  in- 
troduction o£  the  patent  process.'" 

As  the  wheat  area  moved  still  farther  to  the  north  and  west  and 
still  greater  dependence  was  had  upon  the  railroads  to  supply 
the  necessary  wheat,  the  smaller  centers  of  production  found 
themselves  unable  to  compete  with  the  more  im[K>rtant  centers, 
especiaUy  as  the  railroads  either  chose  to  discriminate  in  favor 
of  the  latter  or  were  compelled  to  do  so,  Milwaukee,  on  the  other 
hand,  showed  a  great  expansion  in  the  flouring  industry  during 
the  decade. 

Prom  the  figures  of  the  State  Census  for  1885,  the  moat  im- 
portant centers  of  the  milling  industry  can  be  pointed  out, 
though  the  figures  bear  such  evidence  of  untrustworthineas  that 
they  are  worthless  so  far  as  absolute  amounts  are  concerned.*" 
In  1885,  outside  of  Milwaukee  and  La  Crosse  counties,  the 
counties  adjacent  to  the  Fox  River  and  Lake  Winnebago  were 
most  important.  Here  the  cultivation  of  wheat  still  persisted  to 
a  considerable  extent.  A  considerable  decline  is  indicated  in  the 
northwestern  counties,  though  wheat  growing  retained  some- 
thing of  its  former  importance  here  also.  Dane,  Jefferson,  and 
Eock  counties  still  manufactured  considerable  quantities  of  flour, 
though  showing  a  decline  since  1880.  In  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  by  1885  the  distribution  of  wheat  growing  within  the  state 

"  Sre  tbe  Isano  of  March  T,   1ST9. 

"Note  tbe  contlDned  tendenc;  toward  concmtnitloD. 

"  See  WorlftiTMleni  Miller  tor  Ifh.    1.   and  Nov.  28.    1SS4. 

"  AccoraiOB  to  the  figures  of  the  Slate  Cennus  for  JS85,  the  mllllnir  Induatry 
la  WlsvoDSln  fell  off  nearly  oDe-balf  In  value  of  product  oa  compared  with  tbe 
V.  B.  Oeneui  Dgnrea  tor  1S80.  This  Is  plalulj  Improbable.  In  (he  State  Centum 
tor  ms,  the  columns  are  nnt  correctly  footed  up,  the  totals  being  almoat  twice 
aa  targe  as  the  Bgures  In  the  columna  warrant. 
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had  ceased  to  exercise  any  considerable  influence  upon  the  local- 
ization of  the  milling  industry.  The  State  Census  for  1895 
shows  the  great  importance  of  Douglas  county  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  flour  and  grist  mill  products.*^  The  increase  had  l)een 
most  striking  there  during  the  decade,  but  was  in  no  way  re- 
lated to  the  wheat  industry  in  'Wisconsin.  A  decline  in  the  im- 
portance of  La  Crosse  county  is  indicated.  By  1900,  according 
to  the  Twelfth  Census,  the  milling  industry  in  the  state  as  a 
whole  had  nearly  recovered  wha£  it  had  lost  during  the  decade 
1880  to  1890.  The  number  of  establishments  had  increased  to 
717,  or  12  more  than  in  1880.  This  increase  in  the  number  of 
establishments  was  probably  due  as  in  other  parts  of  the  conn- 
try,  to  the  establishment  of  many  small  mills  for  the  grinding  of 
other  grist  mill  products  than  flour. 

The  city  of  Milwaukee,  as  a  flouring  center,  merits  special 
attention  on  account  of  its  imporiance.  In  1854  there  were  Ave 
flour  mills  in  Milwaukee,  with  a  total  output  of  130,000  barrels. 
The  hydraulic  power  of  the  riVer  was  used  exclusiTely,  at  that 
time,'*  but  two  years  later  one  of  the  largest  mills  was  equipped 
with  new  machinery  and  an  "immense  steam  engine."**  By 
I860  the  number  of  flour  mills  in  the  city  had  increased  to  four- 
teen and  the  individual  mills  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
market  for  their  flour  in  New  York  and  New  En(^d.**  The 
output  in  1862  was  reduced  by  the  burning  of  two  of  the  mills  of 
the  city  and  continued  low  until  1866,  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
wheat  was  worth  relatively  more  than  flour."  In  1866  there 
began  a  rapid  increase  in  the  ouput,  so  that  for  a  time  Milwaukee 
produced  more  flour  than  any  other  western  city.**  The  abroga- 
tion of  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada  which  excluded  Cana- 

'■AecordlDE  to  the  State  CeiuiU  of  ISSS.  there  iT«re  S8.000  IwrrcU  of  floor, 
worth  »2B2.O0O.  mannfacturpd  In  DonBlttB  conoty.  Theae  fli^res  bad  Incnued 
In  ISBS  to  S,019.£00  barrpla.  ttotOx  19.209,140.  The  rltr  of  Superior  InelDdM 
almort  tte  whole  of  the  iDdoBtrr  In  fBe  (onntj. 

>  Bio  Rev-  of  Board  of  Trait  for  IfiM. 

'nut.,  for  188(1. 

■•  Rep.  of  VMftibvr  of  Con.  for  1860. 

"  This  wsB  bronjtht  about  In  part  bj  fhf  relatively  blshcT  trelrbta  on  toat 
as  eomnared  with  wheat,  and  In  part  by  tbe  decline  tn  foreign  demand.  Bee 
fffp*.  of  Ohamher  o]  Com.  for  ISSS-Ctf. 

-ma.,  lor  IMS. 
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diao  Bour  from  our  markets  was  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
causes  of  this  increase,  but  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  was  probably  a  more  important  cause.** 
At  any  rate  the  increased  demand  resulted  in  more  mills  and 
greater  capacity,  and  ultimately  in  overproduction  of  flour  and 
in  depression  in  Milwaukee  as  elsewhere.  While  the  output  in- 
creased somewhat  in  the  years  1873-1875,  there  was  another  de- 
cline in  production  during  the  following  three  years."  So  far 
from  Milwaukee  being  the  most  important  center  of  flour  produc- 
tion in  the  west,  St.  Louis  produced  nearly  1,000,000  barrells  in 
excess  of  that  city  in  1871.**  Up  to  this  time  the  precedence 
attaching  to  St.  Louis  represented  in  part  the  superiority  of  win- 
ter wheat  flour  over  spring  wheat  flour.  By  1874,  however,  the 
"new  process"  had  been  introduced  into  all  the  larger  mills  in 
Milwaukee,  and  a  largely  increased  output  might  have  been  ex- 
pected in  consequence  of  the  preference  for  spring  wheat  flour. 
That  the  increased  output  was  neither  large  nor  permanent  was 
due  to  several  causes.  We  have  seen  that  Milwaukee  county, 
during  the  decade  1870-1880,  declined  relatively  to  the  total  pro- 
duction of  the  state,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  "millii^-in- 
transt"  system  worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  smaller  produc- 
ing centers  and  perhaps  also  of  Minneapolis.*"  Another  prob- 
able reason  for  the  small  increase  in  output  of  flour  in  Milwau- 
kee during  the  decade  was  the  deterioration  in  the  quality  of 
the  wheat  after  about  1865.  Wiscraisin  wheat  was  noted  for  its 
high  quality  in  earlier  days,  but  as  the  wheat  industry  de- 
clined the  quality  of  wheat  depreciated,"  A  still  further  cause 
for  the  small  increase  in  output  was  that  during  the  time  of 
Milwaukee's  preeminence  as  a  wheat  market  much  speculative 
business  was  done  and  while  Milwaukee  millers  had  a  large  stock 
of  wheat  to  select  from  they  came  into  competition  with  the  de- 
mands of  many  other  buyers  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and 


f  ahOT?.  antf  in.     Srp  also  Report  of  Ulheauliee  Chambar  of  Con.  tat 
p.  1/  XUtcaaltee  Ohanher  of  Con.  for  ISOB,     Be«  ■.bon  p.  69. 
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were  forced  to  pay  high  prices  for  their  wheat."  The  constant 
fluctuations^*  in  the  price  of  wheat  in  ^n  important  specnlatiTe 
market  constitute  another  serious  drawback,  and  it  is  aignifiouit 
that  Milwaukee  mills  did  not  b^;in  to  increase  their  output  to 
any  marked  estent  until  after  that  city  had  become  unimportant 
as  a  wheat  market.**  It  appears  further  that  steam  motor  power 
had  been  found  more  expensive  than  the  water  power  of  the 
smaller  milling  centers.'' 

In  1879  the  foreign  demand  for  bread-stuffs  again  came  to  the 
rescue  and  the  output  of  flour  increased  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. Lower  prices  for  wheat  probably  stimnlated  the  foreign 
demand  in  turn.  Notwithstanding  the  competiticai  with  Minne- 
apolis and  Duluth  for  the  necessary  wheat,'*  the  ontput  of  flour 
in  the  Milwaukee  mills  increased  with  more  or  less  regularity 
until  1893.  During  the  four  years  1889-1892,  the  increase 
amounted  to  nearly  50  per  cent.  In  consequence  of  the  depres- 
sion following  the  financial  disturbances  of  1893  the  flour  oat- 
put  fell  olf  over  260,000  barrels  in  that  year.  Insufficient  re- 
ceipts of  wheat  in  the  following  year  forced  the  mills  of  Mil- 
waukee to  draw  upon  Duluth  and  Chicago  for  supplies  to  meet 
the  deficiency.  The  mills  of  Minneapolis  experiencing  a  similar 
shortage,  there  resulted  competition  to  an  unusual  degree  for 
the  stock  of  wheat  in  territory  more  or  less  tributary  to  both. 
The  greater  importance  of  the  industry  at  Minneapolis,  together 
with  the  more  favorable  situaticm  of  that  city  with  respect  to 
competing  lines  of  transportation,  enabled  her  millers  to  wrest 
concessions  from  the  railroads  in  the  straggle  for  possessiixi  of 
this  wheat.  This  was  the  more  easily  accomplished  at  a  time 
when  the  railroads  were  struggling  desperately  for  traffic  at  any 

■  See  Report!  tor  ISSZ-lses. 

"  A  frequent  complaint  among  millers. 

**  In  llkr  mBDlii^r  Cblns"  baa  never  bv«ame  ureatl;  Important  aa  a  mllUnit 
ranter,  while  MlnneanollB  has  never  been  Important  as  a  apecnlative  vbMt 
market.  ' 

■  Sep.   of  llllwaukte   CflomBer  of  Com.   for   1880. 

"'■The  crop  of  spring  wheat  In  1881  proved  largelj  fleBelent  In  quantity. 
Vhile  the  profluctlon  ot  Bour  near  the  Boiirce«  of  aupply,  probably  reached  M 
blehei>t  capacity  In  that  year,  almoat  ahsorbing  the  wbol«  cn>p."  Aep.  ot  MO- 
maitlrrt  CRamBcr  of  Com.   for  188B. 
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rate  however  low.*'  To  secure  a  supply  of  wheat  on  equal  terms 
the  Milwaukee  Chamher  of  Commerce  went  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  with  their  complaint.  In  1897,  a  favor- 
able decision  was  secured  but  discnmination  went  on  as  before. 
Accordingly  further  proceedings  were  instituted  in  1898,  but 
with  little  avail,  as  the  commission  declared  itself  without  power 
to  remedy  the  situation,  while  one  of  the  offending  roads  asserted 
its  inability  to  stop  the  discrimination.** 

In  spite  of  the  improvements  in  the  methods  and  in  the  cost 
of  handling  grain  and  flour,  and  in  spite  of  the  improvements 
in  transportation  directly  across  Lake  Michigan,  Uie  disadvan' 
tage  which  Milwaukee  suffers  in  being  at  an  ever  increasii^  dis- 
tance from  the  sources  for  the  supply  of  wheat,  with  the  added 
disadvantage  in  rates  which  this  situation  tends  to  bring  about, 
works  both  against  a  restoration  of  her  former  commercial  im- 
portance and  the  growth  of  her  milling  interests.  The  high  water 
mark  of  1892  has  never  since  been  reached.  The  output  in  1904 
amounted  to  1,320,611  barrels.** 

=' A  coDipBilBon  ol  thp  incieOBp  of  Ihe  flour  output  of  MiDD««pollB  and  Mll- 
irKokee  i>  m«de  In  tbe  Rtp.  of  JflltoowkM  Chamber  of  Com.  tot  ISM,  and  th« 
mofp  rapid  cniwlh  of  the  former  city  in  thBt  respect  Is  said  to  be  wftoJly  dnf 
to  the  Inequitable  dlSerencea  Id  ratea  on  wbeat  to  UUwBakee  and  to  Hlnnaapoll*. 

>  See  Sep*,  c/  Milwaukee  Ohamber  of  Com.  for  1894-9S.  See  alao  Report  of 
(fte  Interstate  Commerce  Commiialon  foe  1887,  pp.  23-4 ;  Ibid.,  for  1898,  pp. 
2i.   3;<-4  ;  for  1900,  pp.  212-13. 

"•  Hep.  0/  Chamber  of  Com.  for  190*. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

MILWAUKEE  AS  A  WHEAT  MARKET 

The  development  of  Milwaukee  as  a  wheat  market  was  closely 
related  to  the  growth  of  the  wheat  growing  industry  within  the 
state.  The  same  rapid  rise  to  even  greater  relative  importance 
and  the  same  quick  decline  to  comparative  unimportance  is  to 
he  noted  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter  case,'  However,  while 
the  opening  up  of  the  new  and  cheap  wheat  lands  to  the  west  and 
north  subjected  the  wheat  growers  of  Wisconsin  to  ruinous  com- 
petition, on  the  other  hand,  every  mile  of  railroad  tliat  ^ras 
pushed  out  into  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  and 
that  continued  tributary  to  Milwaukee  contributed  to  the  im- 
portance  of  that  city  as  a  wheat  market.  But  just  as  the  farmers 
of  Wisconsin  discovered  that  they  could  not  control  the  railroads 
of  the  state  to  their  own  interest,  so  Milwaukee  was  to  see  the 
railroads  which  her  business  men  had  projected  and  which  had 
ministered  to  her  growth  and  prosperity  in  her  earlier  history, 
contribute  later,  under  the  influence  of  various  economic  causes, 
to  the  development  of  her  rivals.  Her  merchants  were  to  see  the 
city  sink  from  the  position  of  a  great  railway  terminus,  with 
thousands  of  miles  of  tributary  lines,  to  the  position  of  a  w^- 
station,  through  which  wheat  and  flour  were  billed  to  other 
markets.  Her  Exchange  was  destined  to  sink  from  being  the 
business  center  of  the  greatest  primary'  wheat  market  in  the  world 
to  the  position  of  adjunct  to  the  commercial  d^anizatim  of  her 
great  rival  at  the  foot  of  the  lake.  Nor  was  it  in  the  power  of 
her  citizens  to  avert  this  consequence,  though  by  no  means  lack* 
ing  in  enterprise  or  resourcefulness.    It  was  the  resistless  ©per- 
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ation  of  the  economic  causes  that  set  up  and  pull  down  cities,  that 
swiftly,  in  this  case,  and  surely  worked  out  their  results. 

In  the  spring  of  1841  the  first  shipment  of  wheat  was  made 
from  Milwaukee.  The  amount  was  4,000  bushels  and  the  destina- 
tion Canada.'  There  had  been  much  competition  between  Mil- 
waukee and  Chicago  for  the  wheat  of  soutbeni  Wisconsin  and 
northern  Illinois  and  it  was  the  wheat  of  this  region  that  first 
gave  Milwaukee  her  reputation  as  a  wheat  market.'  When  the 
Galena  and  Chicago  Union  railroad  was  built,  Chicago  succeeded 
in  diverting  the  grain  to  that  point.  The  Beloit  and  Mississippi 
railroad  was  projected  with  the  view  of  bringing  this  grain  back 
to  Milwaukee,  The  wheat  growers  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  were  threatening  to  establish  railroad  connections  with 
Chicago,  and  it  was  felt  that  something  must  be  done  if  their 
trade  was  to  be  held  for  Wisconsin  markets.* 

We  are  thus  early  introduced  to  the  competition  of  ma^ets 
which  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  development  of  rail- 
roads within  the  state.  During  the  year  1851  the  Milwanhee  and 
Waukesha  railroad  was  built  to  Eagle  Center  and  by  1857  to 
Prairie  du  Chien.  In  1858,  La  Crosse  was  reached  and  Milwau- 
kee was  put  in  a  favorable  position  for  the  grain  trade  of  the  re- 
gion west  of  the  Mississippi  river.'  In  the  meantime,  the  whole 
southeastern  portion  of  the  state  had  been  covered  with  a  net- 
work of  railroads  tributary  to  that  city,  thus  insuring  her  pre- 

'  Rep.  of  Ottamter  of  Com.  for  1858. 

■(M(f..  Tor  1850, 

<  Tbat  Mllwaukfe  bad  no  very  great  l^ad  In  commerce  over  some  of  the  other 
lake  ports  In  the  state  In  1S50  la  Bbown  b;  tbe  following  table,  taken  trnm  the 
Anun-lcBH   nmirood  .journal.   1851.    p.   84: 

Total  Bxpobts  Imports 

Ports.  *md  ImpobTh.  alonb. 

M'lwaiiKpe 5.927.119  3.828,850 

Kaclne    2.108,700  1.452,750 

Sonthport  1.213,396  829,781 

BbeboygoD  683.891  617.800 

Port    Waablngton     326,576  278.311 

Orero    Bay      ^32.367  161.637 

Uanltowoc 82.848  49,129 

'  Milwaukee  had  gnfflered  damaglnB  competition  from  Chlcaxo  at  I.a  Croase 
previous  to  tbe  completion  of  tbe  railroad  to  that  point.  Rrji.  of  Chamber  of 
Com.  for  ISBS. 
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eminence  as  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  state.*  Attention 
was  early  called  to  the  fact  that  Milwaukee  enjoyed  a  differen- 
tial of  156  miles  from  Prairie  du  CMen  as  compared  with  Chi- 
cago' and  it  was  pointed  out  that  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the 
lake,  uninterrupted  nav.gation  existed  throughout  the  year  aeross 
to  Grand  Haven,  Michigan.*  It  was  thus  claimed  that  with  de- 
monstrable superiority  over  Chicago  in  respect  to  transportation 
by  both  land  and  water,  Milwaukee  could  successfully  compete 
for  the  wheat  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota. 

In  1855,  some  wheat  came  north  from  Illinois,  via  Beloit  and 
Janesville,  to  Milwaukee."  Whitewater  was  in  1856  the  market 
for  thirty  miles  around — grain  having  come  from  as  far  as  Mo- 
Henry  count}-,  Illinois.  The  wheat  was  stored  there  until  it 
could  be  shipped  east  at  the  opening  of  navigation.'"  In  1858,  of 
.2,317,000  bushels  of  wheat  transported  on  the  Milwaukee  and 
Mississippi  railroad,  only  350  bushels  went  to  Chicago."  In  1859 
the  same  road  brought  over  450,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  14,674 
barrels  of  flour  from  Prairie  du  Chien  to  Milwaukee.  The  lai^er 
portion  of  this  was  delivered  to  the  road  by  the  steam  ferry  boats 
and  represented  the  trade  of  the  trans-Mississippi  region.'* 

Chicago  had  not  been  idle,  however.  The  Chicago,  St.  Paul 
and  Fond  du  Lac  railroad  was  completed  throughout,  from  Gary, 
Illinois,  to  Oshkosh  in  1859  and  became  the  Chicago  and  Nortli- 
westem  railroad  in  that  year.    Much  difficulty  was  experienced  in 


■See  map  ol  railroads  In  Wlaconsin  tor  tbe  de«*<!le  18B0-1860  (Flcm*  &). 
Sff  also  above  p.  42. 

■  Hep.   of  Hoard   of   I'l-aae   for   1SB5. 

•IMd.,  for  18.5B. 

•Kep.  of  Mil.  and  iHss.  ff.  R.  Co.  for  1856. 

'•  Oovemor't  Kettage  a»i  Aceompanj/tng  Dooumentt,  1807,  Si  427-9*. 

"  "Ntneteen-twentlethg  o(  tbe  bnslnees  of  tbe  conotry  trlbnUr;  to  tlH  TMid 
bave  beni  done  wttb  Ullwaukee."  Rep.  of  Mil.  and  lltM.  R.  R.  Co.  tor  1SS8. 
It  irni  BHSi'rte'l.  howi^er.  that  the  road  had  been  forced  on  accnunt  of  Boanclat 
reasoDfi  to  discrimlnare  In  favor  of  Chicago.  Rep.  of  Uttieauliee  (nutmhtr  of 
Com.    for    IN58. 

The  ETowtaft  tni"ortBnce  ot  Mllwaiitcf  an  a  wheat  market  wsB  doe  In  part  to 
the  Hiiperlortl}'  of  tb?  vheat  marketed  there.  The  wbeat  ot  Illinois  bad  deteri- 
orated while  tbat  of  Wtaeonaln  was  of  prime  qnalitT.  Wlocooaln  wheat  wM  wtd 
to  have  bronehf  from  S  t'ta.  to  10  eta.  more  per  basbel  than  Illlnola  wbeat,  Stm 
Rep.  a)  Board  of  Trade  for  1SS6.  See  also  Sep.  oj  Jftlimtiftes  Oliamher  of 
Com.   for  1858. 

"Rep.  of  Mil.  a»d  MU:  R.  R.  Co.  for  18(19. 
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preventing  this  road  from  diverting  the  wheat  from  Milwaukee 
to  Chicago."  In  1855  the  Green  Bay,  Milwaokee  and  Chicago 
railroad  was  built  from  Milwaukee  to  the  Illinois  state  line  to 
meet  a  road  at  that  point  huilt  from  Chicago.  This  road,  while 
at  first  tributary  to  Milwaukee,  was  later,  in  connection  with  the 
trunk  lines  east  from  Chicago,  a  formidable  competitor  of  the 
lake  lines,  and  in  this  way  served  to  bring  about  the  downfall 
of  Milwaukee's  preemlnaice  as  a  wheat  market. 

Milwaukee  profited  chiefly,  however,  during  the  firat  decade 
by  the  great  development  of  the  wheat  area  within  the  state  it- 
self. Even  in  1858,  out  of  total  receipts  of  4,876,117  bushels, 
750,000  bushels  were  brought  in  by  team."  Minnesota  did  oot 
begin  to  export  wheat  until  1859,  while  exports  from  Iowa,  via 
Milwaukee,  bad  not  yet  attained  the  importance  of  later  years. 

Racine,  too.  continued  to  be  a  market  DOt  to  be  despised.  In 
1858  there  were  913,376  bushels  of  wheat  and  10,136  barrels  of 
flour  shipped  from  that  point  as  compared  with  exports  of 
3,994,213  bushels  of  wheat  and  298,129  barrels  of  flour  from  Mil- 
waukee for  the  same  year." 

^filwaukee  qUickly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  panic  of 
1857  and  the  next  year  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  organ- 
ized. In  the  same  year  "grades  of  wheat"  were  first  established 
and  the  first  warehoose  and  elevator  was  erected  at  the  depot 
of  the  La  Crosse  railroad."  In  1849  out  of  total  exports  from 
Milwaukee  amounting  in  value  to  $2,098,469.36,  shipments  of 
wheat  and  flour  constituted  $1,949,731.29.'^  By  1859  notwith- 
standing the  growth  in  other  branches  of  commerce,  it  could 
stiU  be  said  that  the  ' '  chief  feature  in  the  commerce  of  Milwau- 
kee was  the  large  and  rapidly  increasing  trade  in  grain.""  In 
1860  one-third  of  the  total  receipts  of  wheat  and  flour  at  Mil- 
waukee came  from  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  two-thirds  of 
which  (about  2,400,000  bushels)  CMue  from  the  latter  two  states, 
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constituting  the  "entire  grain  trade  of  the  upper  MisBisBippi, '"* 
and  the  prediction  was  soon  made  that  Chicago  could  not  iaa% 
compete  with  Milwaukee  as  a  market  for  wheat."  The  intermp- 
tion  of  navigation  on  the  Mississippi  river  by  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Civil  War  also  operated  to  the  advantage  of  Milwaukee.  Owing 
to  the  competition  between  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee,  and  the 
Iiake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  railroads,  Milwaukee  at  thia 
time  enjoyed  the  same  all-rail  rates  east  as  Chicago.  This  gave 
Milwaukee  a  further  advantage  for  the  time  being.  The  pro- 
duction of  wheat  increased  largely  in  Minnesota  and  in  north- 
western Wisconsin,  territory  that  was  naturally  tribatary  to 
Milwaukee,''  so  that  by  1862  reee'.pts  of  wheat  at  Milwaukee 
were  for  the  first  time  larger  than  those  of  Chicago,  and  the 
former  became  the  "greatest  primary  wheat  market  in  the 
world. '  "* 

Waukesha  county  increased  her  production  of  wheat  and 
1,086,716  bushels  of  wheat  were  brought  into  Milwaukee  by 
team  in  1862.  On  account  of  the  ravages  of  the  chinch  bug 
and  the  consequent  short  crop  in  Wisconsin  in  1864,  receipts  in 
that  year  fell  off  considerably,  but  recovered  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  1865.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  receipts  of  the  latter  year 
came  from  Minnesota.**  In  1866,  a  DOteworthy  feature  was  tbs 
increasing  proportion  of  flour  and  wheat  carried  via  Chicago  by 
the  all-rail  lines,  which  were  becoming  more  and  more  able  to 
compete  with  the  lake  carriers.  The  latter  method  of  trans- 
portation involved  extra  loading  at  Grand  Haven.  As  it  had 
always  been  recognized  that  Milwaukee's  supremacy  depended 
upon  the  ability  of  the  lake  carriers  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  all-rail  lines,  the  possibility  of  the  future  decline  of 
that  city  as  a  wheat  market  began  to  be  considered  by  her  own 
citizens,  and  the  incoming  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  1870  pointed  out  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to 
longer  rely  upon  commerce  alone,  and  advocated  the  establish- 


X  Sen  nh«at  charts  for   1S5P  and   lSf»   (Figures  2  and  S). 
■■  Bep.  of  Chamber  of  Com,  (or  1862. 
■/Nil.,  for  186B. 
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meut  of  manufaetnres.  The  construct  itvi  ol  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad,  and  the  growth  of  the  milling  industry  at 
Minneapolis  and  of  the  wheat  trade  of  the  city  of  Dulnth  were 
nndoubtedly  further  significant  facts  of  which  the  far-seeiuK 
took  note.  As  if  to  forestall  the  competition  of  these  rising 
cent«rs  of  the  flour  and  grain  trade,  the  Report  for  1871  calls 
attention  to  the  preeminent  facilities  and  other  advantages  of 
Milwaukee  for  the  grain  trade,  and  notes  that  steps  had  been 
taken  to  guard  against  unfavorable  discrimination  by  the  rail- 
roads. In  response  to  the  general  demand  for  cheaper  trans- 
portation, the  Chamber  of  Commerce  lent  its  aid  to  that  cause 
and  succeeded  in  securing  a  considerable  reduction  of  tolls  and 
other  charges. 

As  a  result  of  the  lai^e  wheat  crops  of  1872  and  1873,  re- 
ceipts of  wheat  at  Milwaukee  reached  the  high  total  of  28,457,- 
937  bushels,'  while  the  receipts  for  the  next  two  years  were  al- 
most as  large.  Naturally  there  was  much  complaint  of  lack 
of  storage  facilities,  of  which  the  railroads  were  said  to  have  a 
monopoly.  A  further  result  of  the  increased  receipts  was  the 
stimulus  given  to  speculative  dealing  in  wheat  and  in  1875 
transactions  "on  change"  amounted  to  197,000,000  bushels.** 
Receipts  in  1876  fell  off  one-third  as  a  result  of  deficiency  in 
the  wheat  crop  that  year.  The  railroads  with  their  greatly  in- 
creased mileage  entered  into  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  each 
other  and  with  the  lake  carriers  for  a  share  of  the  diminished 
traffic.  All-rail  rates  declined  to  the  basis  of  transportation  by 
water,  and  the  winter  movement  of  grain  from  the  interior  was 
greatly  enlarged."  To  a  considerable  extent  this  grain  merely 
passed  through  or  around  Milwaukee  and  did  not  enter  into  the 
real  trade  of  that  city.  Renewed  apprehaision  was  excited  as 
to  the  effect  of  this  movement  upon  the  business  of  the  Ex- 
change.*' When  receipte  increased  in  1878  to  the  eztait  of 
nearly  two  million  bushels  this  apprehension  was  allayed  and 
Vice-President  Britt  expressed  himself  as  no  believer  in  the 

•*  Kfp«.  oj  Chamher  of  Vom.  tor  1872-76. 

"/Wd.,  (or  187C. 

■*  Bee  addms  ot  Vlce-Preddent  N.   P.   HcLaT«n,  Rep.  for  187T. 
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idea  that  "we  have  reached  the  climax  of  our  grain  trade."" 
Sach  proved  to  be  the  case,  however,  as  Milwaukee  never  again 
equalled  the  receipts  of  wheat  for  the  year  1873.  The  aupran- 
no,y  had  already  pased  from  that  city,  as  the  receipts  of  wheat 
at  Chicago  in  1878  were  nearly  8,000,000  buahela  in  exceaa  of 
the  receipU  at  Milwaukee  the  same  year.  The  shortage  was 
said  to  be  due  to  the  deficiency  in  the  spring  wheat  crop,  and  a 
similar  assertion  was  made  the  following  year.  Aa  the  federal 
census  showed  a  wheat  crop  in  Wbconsin  in  1879  but  little  be* 
low  the  maximum  this  must  be  accepted  as  but  a  partial  ex- 
planation. Miuneapolia  was,  however,  becoming  more  and  more 
a  competitor  of  MHwaukee  for  the  wheat  in  territory  common 
to  both,  while  examination  of  the  wheat  chart  for  1879  shows 
the  great  decline  in  the  amount  of  wheat  being  produced  in  the 
part  of  the  state  directly  tributary  to  Milwaukee.**  Much  of 
the  wheat  that  formerly  came  to  Milwaukee,  now  came  as  fiour, 
and  even  then  came  in  lai^  part  via  Milwaukee  on  throu^ 
bills  of  lading  and  did  not  Miter  into  the  business  "on  change" 
aere  at  all.*"  Receipts  declined  still  further  in  1881  and,  tiie 
business  of  the  city  continuing  prosperous,  it  was  asserted  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  city  and  of  the  northwest  generally  was 
DO  longer  wholly  dependent  lipon  the  profitable  cultivation  of 
wheat.*"  The  city  was  indeed  becoming  more  a  cotter  for 
manufactures  and  less  a  merely  commercial  center.  The  manU' 
faoture  of  flour  in  the  city  was  just  entering  apon  the  great 
expansion  which  was  to  continue  for  a  decade  or  more.**  Leas 
and  less  wheat  was  exported  and  an  increasing  pr^qKirtiw  was 


"  R9f.  tor  18TS.  p.  IS.  "Tbe  (act  it  clearly  lllunrated  thftt  tbe  mlnlmnB 
cost  of  rall'tranaporUtlon  will  afford  a  eood  margin  for  profit  To  favor  of  th« 
water  rale.  Rereln  we  find  tbe  cttlet  element  that  bas  Id  the  past  contrtbnted 
to  make  a  sreat  eominerclal  flty  of  Milwaukee,  as  well  as  tbe  best  aaaiirance  of 
her  fDlnre  prosporit;."   'Ibid,,  p.  18, 

The  BlsnlflcaDce  of  tbiH  Ilea  tn  tbe  fact  tbat  the  competltlOD  of  the  rallroada 
had  forced  the  bulldlDji  of  larger  and  more  economical  vessela  on  the  lake,  and 
Id  conaeqneDce  the  lake  carrlen  were  more  Dearlj  boldlns  tbelF  owd  axaln. 

<•  Mlnneapolla  bad  produced  1.BG1.T98  barrels  of  Boor  bi  18T9,  while  Mliwaa- 
k(>e  prodDced  bnt  TC2,133  barrels  durlDft  tbe  same  7(«r. 

"  Sep*,  of  Bhamhtr  of  Com.  for  ISTT'SO. 

■/Wd.,  for  1881. 

•>  See  Table  VII  abowtntt  tbe  amoDHt  of  Oovr  DUBafactnred  In  Ullwaukee. 
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ground  into  flour.*'  Parallel  with  the  decline  in  receipts,  there 
occurred  a  great  decline  in  speculative  dealings  in  wheat.  This 
was  by  no  means  a  disadvantage  to  the  millers  of  the  city. 

The  receipU  of  wheat  at  Chicago  were  now  nearly  three  times 
as  large  as  those  of  Milwaukee,  while  by  1883  Duluth  almost 
equalled  the  latter  city  in  this  respect.  Increased  shipments 
from  1884  to  1887  were  in  lai^  part  merely  through  shipments 
and  accordingly  were  of  minor  significance.  This  is  brought 
out  clearly  by  the  drop  in  receipts  in  1888  when  the  railroads 
discontinued  reporting  through  shipmoits.  By  1886,  it  was 
acknowledged  that  Milwaukee  was  no  longer  important  as  a 
wheat  market."  Reductions  in  rates  of  storage  had  be^  made 
in  1885  and  further  reductions  were  made  in  1887,  bat  without 
avail.  Complaint  was  also  made  that  the  railroads  failed  to 
operate  the  elevators  so  as  to  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  city. 
The  elevators  of  the  city  were  becoming  less  and  less  public  in 
their  character, — a  circumstance  quite  in  keeping  with  the  de- 
cline of  Milwaukee  as  a  speculative  wheat  market.  President 
Wall  ascribed  the  decliue  of  Jlilwaukee  as  a  primary  grain 
market  to  the  decline  in  the  trading  in  futures  and  urged  the 
restoration  of  future  options.'*  This  was  mistaking  effect  for 
cause.  The  recommendation  was  carried  out,  but  receipts  con- 
tinued to  steadily  decline  during  the  following  three  years. 

Keferrace  has  been  made  in  dealing  with  the  flour  industry 
in  Wisconsin  to  the  discriminations  on  wheat  in  favor  of  Minne- 
apolis and  Duluth  as  against  Milwaukee.  These  discriminatioiu 
also  existed  against  Chicago.  As  a  result,  the  commercial  or- 
ganizations of  the  latter  two  cities,  formerly  rivals,  now  drew 
closer  together  and  made  common  cause  in  their  stru^le  for 
more  equitable  treatment  by  the  railroads.**  It  was  suggested  ■ 
that  Chicago  make  the  "receipts  of  Milwaukee  grain  elevators 
that  comply  with  the  regulations  of  her  Board  of  Trade  as  to 

"On'y  2.193.63B  biiBhclB  wpre  Piportfd  to  1882.  while  S.0Sd.2M  baAelB  ware 
ii*ed  for  tool  coDtamptton  aod  man n fart ure. 

*■  Krp.   ot   Clumber  of   Com,   for   I8fl6. 

"Bep.  (or  1900. 

""Tbe  (act  tbat  rsll  frplitlili  on  fcraln  *re  relBtlvel;  lower  to  Lak«  Superior 
thaD  to  Lake  Mlehlftan  1>  ttie  raiiw  of  the  decline  of  Ullwaakee  »■  a  sbtppinc 
center.     Chicago  facps  th?  same  proposition."     Rt^  tar  1B03. 
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inspection  and  storage  deliverable  on  contracts  in  the  Chicago 
market.""  In  1904,  there  was  the  usual  complaint,  however, 
of  unfair  discrimination  in  rates,  and  the  grain  trade  was  aaid 
not  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  unloading  and  reloading 
cars  for  shipment  directly  across  Lake  Michigan,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  shipment  during  the  winter  season,  in  competition  with 
the  all-rail  routes,  a  system  of  ear  ferries  was  devised  whereby 
a  train  of  cars  is  transported  bodily  across  the  lake.  This  is 
a  return  to  the  old  theory  that  the  commercial  importance  of 
the  city  depends  upon  the  movement  of  traffic  directly  across 
Lake  Michigan. °'  The  successful  carrying  out  of  the  plan  is 
asserted.^'  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  effective  this  scheme  will 
be  in  restoring  the  former  importance  of  the  trade  in  wheat 
The  indications  are  that  the  time  is  past  wh^i  such  a  plan  conld 
prove  effective.  The  present  trend  is  in  favor  of  the  northern 
markets  in  the  spring  wheat  region,  and  of  the  markets  south 
and  west  of  Chicago  in  the  winter  wheat  region.  The  same 
causes  that  brought  about  the  decline  of  Milwaukee  as  a  wheat 
market  are  in  operation  for  the  accomplishing  of  the  same  re- 
sult for  Chicago."  Increasing  distance  from  the  centers  of 
wheat  production,  the  increasing  effectiveness  of  transportation 
by  rail  as  compared  with  transportation  by  water,  and  the  more 
favorable  rates  which  the  increasing  importance  of  other  mar- 
kelfi  enables  them  to  secure,  all  combine  to  work  against  the 
wheat  trade  of  both  Milwaukee  and  Ohieago.*" 


"  Sep  Rep.  toi  1S9I  (or  othet  ImprovemenU  in  tnuBteT  fftcllltlea. 

-  totd..  toi  lOOB. 

» WLtnvKB  tbe  comttant  cnmplalnt  at  Ctalcaito  a(  unfavorable  coDdltlona  tn 
the  RT^D  trade,  and  tbe  recurring  dlsputea  betweeo  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
tbe  ral^roaiB  as  to  dllTereBtlalB, 

■•  -'It  bag  been  the  unchanKeablc  rale,  where  It  ira*  poaslble.  that  the  srala 
crop  ol  the  sraiD  belt  sbodid  aepk  tbe  nearest  and  tberrtore  the  cheapest  route 
to  market  (rom  the  Dearest  Inland  lake  or  other  water  point.  Aided  hy  tbeir 
Riiprrlor  advaufSK^a  In  tbla  reftiect.  Cbleago  and  Milwaukee  became  the  natural 
eaetrm  termtnala  of  the  DrM  rallroada  Into  tbla  territary,  and  aa  naturatly  be- 
came the  prlmarr  gnia  marketa.  .  Changes  have  qnlte  natnr*ll7 
occarred.  however,  and  tbe  growth  o(  rallroada.  o(  citlea,  lake  porta,  banka. 
local  mill!  and  elevatora,  and  other  facllltlea  which  tend  to  diatarb  and  ahitt 
tbe  ordinary  paths  of  commerce  bave  diverted  macb  of  the  fcrain  trade  of 
Chicago  to  other  places  mote  advantageonal;  sltoated  aa  to  producer  and  con' 
enmer."  Rep.  Ind.  Com.  (IROO).  4i  KM-B. 
[«4] 
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CHAPTER  Vin 

THE  GOVERNMENT  LAND  POLICY  AND  ITS  RELATION 
TO  THE  WHEAT  INDUSTRY  IN  WISCONSIN 

It  is  of  course  impossible  in  this  connection  to  undertake  any 
complete  discussion  of  the  public  land  policy.  The  attempt  is 
made  to  merely  point  out  the  part  it  played  in  the  development 
of  the  wheat  industiy  in  Wisconsin  and  to  pass  judgment  from 
that  point  of  view. 

The  question  assumes  two  aspects:  first,  cheap  lands  and  the 
pioDeer  settlers;  and  second,  the  land  grant  system  to  the  rail- 
roads. Though  these  two  phases  of  the  public  land  policy  were 
in  part  antagonistic,'  ultimately  the  effect  in  each  case  was  to 
stimulate  the  production  of  wheat.  It  would  be  difficolt  to 
find  any  great  amount  of  opposition  in  Wisconsin  in  early  days 
to  the  preemption  and  homestead  laws.  The  policy  of  cheap 
lands  met  with  univei^al-  favor.  Even  those  who  inveighed 
against  the  policy  of  adding  acre  to  acre  until  the  settler  was 
land  poor  had  no  word  of  criticism  for  the  public  land  policy 
which  made  that  course  possible.  The  careless  and  wasteful 
methods  of  cultivation  did  not  go  unrebubed;  but  no  one  pointed 
out  that  land  ought  to  be  made  more  costly  because  people  are 
naturally  wasteful  of  that  which  costs  little.  The  part  played 
by  the  factor  of  che^  land  in  the  excessive  and  harmful  extent 
to  which  wheat  culture  was  carried  was  set  forth  plainly  by 
more  than  one  thoughtful  person ;  but  no  one  seriously  thought 
of  taking  the  position  that  the  government  ought  to  make  it 

'  Baoboni.  Congrrttional  Omnti  of  Land  In  Aid  of  Railroads.  Bulletin  of  the 
VnlT.  of  Wit..  No.  30.  pp.  31.  45-T.  Considerable  opposition  deTelop«d  Id  Wis- 
consin at  flrsl  to  the  land  grant  system. 
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more  difficult  to  obtain  land.*  Land  was  desirable  property  to 
own  and  to  get  it  as  cheaply  as  possible  was,  like  any  otber  bar- 
gain, to  be  desired.  The  attitude  of  the  people  of  Wiaconsiii 
toward  cheap  land  at  the  beginning  of  the  wheat  period  and 
for  a  Dumber  of  years  thereafter  was  the  traditional  attitude 
of  the  frontier — the  attitude  of  the  newer  western  states  aa  op- 
posed to  that  of  the  older  eastern  states.*  It  was  not  until  the 
farmers  of  ■Wisconsin  themselves  began  to  suffer  in  tiieir  torn 
from  the  competition  of  the  cheaper  and  more  fertile  lands  in 
the  West  that  opposition  developed  to  the  policy  of  cheap  lands.* 
An  insatiable  land  hunger  prevented  them  from  realizing  the 
injurious  effects  of  cheap  land  and  extensive  cultivation  apiHi 
their  own  agriculture  directly,  A  half  century  before  wheat 
growing  became  important  in  Wisconsin,  the  cloee  connecCion 
between  cheap  land,  the  culture  of  wheat,  and  bad  methods  of 
agriculture  were  set  forth  in  reference  to  New  York:'  "New 
York  is  at  least  half  a  century  behind  her  neighbors  in  New 
England,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  in  point  of  improve- 
ment in  agriculture  and  manufactures.  Among  otBer  reascsia 
for  this  deficiency,  that  of  want  of  enterprise  in  the  inhabitants 
is  not  the  Least.  Indeed  their  local  advantages  have  been  such 
as  that  they  have  grown  rich  without  enterprise.  Besides  lands 
have  hitherto  been  cheap  and  farms  of  course  large,  and  it  re- 
quires much  less  ingenuity  to  raise  1,000  bushels  of  wheat  upon 


■  See  p.  26.  howeTer,  In  rererence  to  the  land  limiutlon  movemtat  In  ^iMon- 
■Id. 

"The  oppoaltlon  of  the  older  eastern  stBten  to  a  liberal  land  policy  and  the 
BiSleDt  idvocsej  o(  the  same  policy  by  Ibe  frontier  Mates  In  a  eomraonplace  of 
AfiierT^nn    history.      "The    goTernmeDt    of    this   country    conld    not    advaDce    the 

ta  forelgnerB  and  other*  living  In  distant  atetea.  bj  flvlnE  all  the  djspowbl*  laad 
Id  the  sthte.  free  to  actual  settlers.  cbarglDg  ODly  the  hare  eipeaae  of  the 
survey  and  traDsfer."  Oregory.  IrKluttrial  Reimiroet  ot  Wit.,  p.  13.  See  also 
the  tftnerot  FiHwl  Democrat,  Jane  6,  184S,  qaotlng  frotn  the  WaaMnffto*  Uitttm. 
See  also  Sanborn,  Congrattonai  Qranti  of  Land,  eta.,  pp.  12.  IT,  20.  27,  35,  3S  If. 
CoDiTiare  the  present  hostile  attltnde  Id  tbe  West  toward  a  more  strict  entorce- 
ment  of  onr  already  liberal  laws  Envemlni;  the  disposal  of  the  pnblle  domain. 

*TTan*.  of  Btatt  Aoric.  Boc,  1ST3-T4,  pp,  lOS,  12ft^l.  See  below,  notes  41 
and  43.     See  Famerf  Intt.  (Wis.)  BuOeiln  No.  2,  p.  ISl. 

■Jededlah  Hone.  American  Geography,  rEltEab«thtawii,  <N.  J.)  ITSS,) 
p.  SSI.  Compare  Pat.  OfBee  Rep.  AgrieuHnrt,  18CS.  pp.  213-20.  article  by 
Oastavua  ne  Neveu.  of  Fond  du  Lac.  Wis. 
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60  acres  of  land  than  to  rais«  the  same  quaDtity  apon  30  aeres. 
So  long,  therefore,  as  the  farmer  in  New  York  can  have  60 
acres  of  land  to  raise  1,000  busheb  of  wheat,  he  will  never 
trouble  himself  to  find  out  how  he  can  raise  the  same  qQantil7 
upon  half  the  land.  It  is  population  alone  that  stamps  a  value 
apon  lands  and  lays  a  foundation  for  high  improvements  in 
agricultnre." 

This  descripti(Hi  is  characteristic  of  specialization  in  wheat 
growing  on  the  frontier  throughout  the  movement  of  the  wheat 
ar^a  across  the  country  from  east  to  west,  with  the  reservation 
that  it  describes  an  area  in  which  the  stage  of  serious  soil  ex- 
haustion had  not  yet  been  reached.  From  an  early  period  in 
the  history  of  wheat  growing  within  the  present  boundaries  of 
the  United  States,'  the  chief  features  in  the  early  stages  have 
been  cheap,  fertile  land,  sparse  population,  scanty  capital,  and 
large  yields  with  the  most  primitive  methods  of  cultivation. 
Then,  later,  with  successive  cropping  to  wheat,  came  soil  ex- 
haustion, declining  yield,^  the  necessity  of  more  expensive  meth- 
ods of  cultivation,  higher  land  values  consequent  to  an  increas- 
ing population  and  to  the  improvements  necessitated  by  an 
advancing  standard  of  living,*  resulting  ultimately  in  wheat 
growing  becoming  unprofitable  and  being  discontinued  in  part 
at  least,  and  beiog  replaced  by  other  crops  and  farm  parsoits 
less  costly  of  the  increasingly  expensive  factor,  laud,  and  more 
dependent  upon  the  application  of  the  relatively  cheaper  fac- 
tors, labor  and  capital.*  "Wheat  growing  on  the  frontier  not 
only  requires  a  limited  amount  of  labor  and  capital,  but  it  re- 
quires only  labor  of  a  low  degree  of  skill  and  capital  of  minimum 
efficiency.'"     The  all  important  factor  is  fertile  land  adapted 

•-'It  [wbPitJ  was  introduced  Into  the  Rlizfib«th  Inlands  nt  MflWuptauqntii  In 
leOZ.  and  In  1611  Into  Vlrslnla.  In  ITIS  It  waa  broiigbt  Into  the  valle;  ot  the 
MliBlxnlppT.  BDd  in  lT4e  floiir  its!>  flret  ablpped  from  Ih?  WabMh  rlrer  to  Ncn 
OrtpBDH."     Rrp.  of  Com.  of  Agric.   (I:.  8.)  (or  isr.2.  p.  nfl. 

'"The  Enffllsh  colonies  on  the  raclllc.  vbrr?  land  la  cheap,  follow  (b»  ii- 
hanatlTe  practice  ot  the  United  States,  rather  th«n  the  reaiomtlTe  arstem 
ol  the  mother  countr;,  and  the  result  la  shown  In  a  yMd  ot  cereala  not  ezceed- 
Ins  our  awn  rale  Of  production,"  Sep.  of  Van.  of  igrie.  (U.  8.)  tor  18SB. 
p.    19. 

■  See  below,  note  42. 

•See  Rep.  of  Com.  of  AffHi;.   iV.  8.)  for  1868.  p.  IS. 

•See  below  (t.  ITO,  note  4S. 
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to  ite  culture,  and  since  it  is  a  grain  dlrectl;  used  for  hunum 
subsistence  and  thus  a  cash  crop,  and  since  specialization  iu  its 
culture  implies  a  market  and  thus  a  sensitive  relation  to  the 
phenomena  of  price,  the  value  of  the  land  becomes  a  factor  of 
prime  importance  and  the  growing  of  wheat  on  cheap,  fertile 
lands  becomes  a  pursuit  of  extraordinary  competitive  strength 
not  only  in  relation  to  other  pursuits  less  adapted  to  that  environ- 
ment, but  also  in  relation  to  wheat  growing  itself  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced agriculture.  In  addition  to  other  peculiarities  and  char- 
acteristics already  pointed  out  which  make  wheat  growing  pre- 
eminently a  frontier  erop,^'  it  may  be  worth  while  to  emphasize 
more  particularly  a  circumstance  already  noted,^'  which  has  in- 
creased the  adaptability  of  wheat  growing  to  cheap  fertile  land 
in  the  United  States,  viz :  that  the  early  wheat  farmer  was  half 
speculator.  He  looked  lar^ly  to  a  rise  in  the  value  of  land  for 
his  profit  and  expected  to  dispose  of  his  land  when  that  rise  in 
value  came.     In  the  meantime,  the  growing  of  wheat  was  not 


"  S*e  above  p.  23  IT.  As  compared  with  other  gratnB,  wbeat  bu  a  hlgb 
speoinc  value,  a  Ion'  decrre  of  pprlKhalilllt;  and  may  br  haodlpd  witb  i  bleb 
degree  of  tactlity  botb  by  hand  and  by  macblnety.  It  thus  bas  an  advantage 
over  comreetinc  cropn  wherpver  tbc  factor  of  transportation  plays  bd  Important 
pan  aa  Is  triip  on  (he  frontlrr.  riirtbfr  It  La  directly  avs'lable  Cne  human 
consumption  while  other  grains  are  in  Eenerai  Incidental  to  the  live  stock  In- 
dustry and  are  thua  nva'table  tor  human  conanmptlon  only  iDdlreetly  and 
tbroucli  tbe  agency  of  a  more  or  less  prolonged  round,  of  operacloni  Involving 
the  ln(/Tventlon  of  considerable  amounts  of  labor  and  capital,  irblcb  are  proverb- 
lal.'y  scarce  on   the  frontier. 

There  waa  na'd  to  have  been  no  market  for  oats  or  barley  In  Orant  county 
In  18B2  (See  Pat.  Office  Bep.,  Aericulttire,  1862-H3.  p.  327  ff.)  Wheat  was  said 
to  have  been  the  principal  article  raised  In  Fona  du,  Lac  county  In  1'!.14  for 
eitiort  because  other  grains  would  hardly  bear  transportation  to  eastern  marketa. 
(Ibtd..  1B94.  p,  118  IT.     See  also  Adams.  Commercial  Oeooraphv,  RS,  60.  63.1 

"Wbeat  la  a  conventent  pioneer  crop,  and  particularly  spring  whi'Bt.  It 
can  be  put  Info  all  ground  one  can  bave  ready  and  be  trusts  to  his  opnortnnltlea 
In  a  later  month  to  harve«."  BuOetin  U.  8.  Depl.  of  Agrle.  Dir.  of  Btat.. 
Ko.  24.  (Blodgett)  :  Relations  of  populaUon  and  food  product*  in  the  Vitite4 
Btattt,    (in03>    p.    32. 

»  Bee  above  p.  40  IT.  Rltcble.  Iniuttrioi  Retourcet  of  Wit..  1T2 ;  tm  Tram. 
of  mate  Agric.  Boc.  ISSS.  p.  226,  tor  tbe  statement  that  of  the  two  gntt  •onreaa 
ot  proflt  In  farming  (1)  rise  In  tbe  valne  of  land  and  (2)  profit  on  tbe  produc- 
tion of  farm  crops. — tbe  flnt  bad  thna  far  been  tbt  cblet  aonrce.  This  la  prob- 
ably a  little  over  stated,  however :  see  Bep.  o/  Ina.  Com.  for  1900,  lOi  TSft-M, 
tor  similar  alatement  in  reference  to  tbe  early  farmera  ot  Dakots;  tee  Eteglater*! 
Report,  State  Land  Office.  Oshkosb,  Jan.  2.  1SS2.  Tbere  w*a  aa  Inereaae  of  100 
per  cent,  tn  tbe  valne  of  farm  lands  In  tbe  anrveyed  district.  Id  Hbineaota.  from 
ISBfl  to  I860.— Sep.  of  Com.   of  .l^c.    (U.  8.)    for  1867,  p.  108. 
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only  often  profitable  in  itself,  but  it  involved  the  minimum  ex- 
penditure for  penuan^it  improvements.  For  this  anticipated 
rise  in  land  values  and  consequent  speculation,  the  low  price 
at  which  the  public  lands  were  disposed  of,  afforded  abundant 
opportunity. 

In  1790,  the  wheat  country  of  the  United  States  lay  in  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  the  westernmost  parts  of  Connecticut,  of  the  two 
Carolinas  and  perhaps  of  Gleorgia  for  home  consumption." 
Captain  Williamson"  stated  a  few  years  later  that  it  bad  been 
found  by  repeated  experience  that  when  wheat  was  about  one 
dollar  per  bushel,  an  acre  of  ground  taken  from  a  state  of  na- 
ture and  well  timbered  would  require  with  great  economy  four- 
teen dollars  per  acre  to  put  into  a  crop  of  wheat  or  rye,  includ- 
ing every  expense.  Forty  acres  of  such  ground  near  Geneva, 
\.  Y.,  was  depended  upon  to  yield  at  least  1,000  bushels 
of  wheat,"  and  after  deducting  two-tenths  or  200  bushels  for 
reaping  and  threshing,  a  balance  of  800  bushels  was  left  to  defray 
the  expense  and  "as  a  profit  for  the  value  of  the  land  used." 
The  land  was  left  in  complete  order  for  a  second  crop  witboat 
further  expense  than  the  "trifling  one  of  plowing  and  sowing." 
Thus,  notwithstanding  the  expense  of  clearing  in  a  "well  tim- 
bered" region,  the  cultivation  of  wheat  was  found  to  return  a 
high  profit  the  first  year."  This  was  possible  because  of  the 
minimum  outlay  for  the  cost  of  the  land.  Even  in  1801,  the 
price  of  the  best  unimproved  lands  in  the  Genesaee  country  was 
commonly  from  $2  to  $4  per  acre,  while  a  farm  of  100  acres 
with  20  or  30  acres  improved  and  having  a  house  and  bam  sold  for 
from  $6  to  $20  per  acre.'^     Methods  of  cultivation,  as  might  be 

"Coxe.  Tencbe.  A  Vlex  of  the  Dniltd  Btatei,  Dublin.  17ft5.  pp.  73-4. 

" Documentarii  Hlttom   oj  .Vfir   York.  2i   667    (IflBO). 

'*  The  ^Ipld  of  wheat  In  the  G«nei8«e  conntn'  about  1TS7  amounted  to  from  S-'^ 
to  30  bnabela  per  acre. — ItM. 

"Attention  bag  already  been  oalled  to  tbe  exlraordlnary  xpresd  of  tbe  wbeat 
area  ovir  tbe  DOU'forTsted  part  of  Wisconsin,  and  its  slower  conquest  of  tbe 
woodF^  portions.  Mucb  of  Wisconsin  was  tbua  more  favorable  for  frontier 
wbeat  Brewing  tbao  the  famous  wheat  connttj  o(  western  New  Tort.  See 
BboTe  pp.  S9-40. 

"Doc.   m»t.  of  S.   T.,  ai  68T. 
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expected,  were  far  from  being  thorough,^*  DeWitt  Clinton 
in  1810  described  aa  estate  of  2,400  acres  loc&ted  eight  miles 
from  Geneva,  where  S  acres  produced  50  busliels  of  wheat  each, 
while  the  average  yield  of  that  section  was  said  to  have  been  30 
bushels  per  acre,  and  the  wheat  the  best  produced  in  the  state." 
Under  similar  conditions,  the  "internal  lands"  on  the  lai^ 
rivers  of  New  Hampshire  were  raising  from  40  to  50  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  about  1820,"  but  in  1860  New  England  pro- 
duced only  eleven  quarts  of  wheat  per  capita.*^  At  the  fonaer 
period  a  yield  of  25  bushels  per  acre  was  said  to  be  a  fair  estimate 
on  the  tract  in  Ohio  extending  from  the  Muskingam  to  the 
Scioto  and  Great  Miami  rivers.*'  It  was  just  about  this  time 
that  improved  means  of  transportation  afforded  access  to  this 
fertile  region  and  Ohio  was  ao<m  the  center  of  the  wheat  pro- 
ducing area;"  and  yet  in  less  than  thirty  years  Ohio  was  held 
up  before  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  as  a  striking  illustration  of 
over-specialization  in  wheat  growing.'*  In  1845,  the  average 
yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in  eastern  New  York  was  bat  8  boshela 
to  the  acre,  and  its  cultivation  had  been  almost  abandoned.** 
In  the  Mohawk-Hudson  district  the  yield  of  wheat  for  the  same 
year  was  but  9V-  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  crop  was  no  longer 
profitable  except  for  "family  consumption.""  The  westom 
district  or  northern  half  of  the  western  part  of  the  state  was 
said  to  be  unsurpassed  for  wheat  growing,  as  to  soil  and  climate. 

'*  "Gr'ralD  Is  freqaeotly  put  loto  the  SToaod  withont  p1aiisI>1liK-  the  Kround 
twine  oniT  troke  with  a  besvj  barrow,  and  oft#D  yldds.  witb  tbi«  cultlvatloti 
upwards  of  tweot?  bashfla  ol  wheat  per  acre."  /Md.,  6B2.  Se«  atwo  Pralrlt 
Former,    IVi    172-78. 

"Campbrll,  lAfe  and  WriUngi  of   DeWilt   CUnton    (N.  Y.    1849).    1G3. 

« Commerrial  Directory,  J.   C.    Kajser  and  Compan;,    rPhlla.    1S23).    lia 

"Sep.  of  Com.  of  Affrtc.  for  the  year  1868.  (U.  B.)  p.  20.  It  la  algnlflcant 
of  chnnfced  condltlotia  of  producttoo  that  In  ISflO  ylelda  of  30  to  35  hnahela 
of  wheat  per  acre  were  reportpd  In  MaesachtiBetts.  but  at  a  coot  of  from  flB 
to  fSn,  of  wblcb  from  t2G  to  fSO  had  been  cipended  for  msDure,  Careful  aod 
liberal   cnltWatlOD  wae  alfia  reqalred.    /MA.,  pp.   480-Sl. 

« Commerdol  Dlreetorv.  3.   C.   KajBer  »  Co..  153. 

■Bee  Rep.  of  MUvautee  Ohamtitr  of  Com,,  (or  1871,  p.  148. 

"See  above  pp.  14.  20. 

■Wlnden.  Jnllen — The  Influence  of  Ht  Brte  Canal  upon  (fce  Population  along 
It*  Courte.  Hss.  Elenlor  Theala.  UdIt.  of  Wtr,  1900,  [Qaottos  from  EmmoDS, 
Saturat  Hittory  of  Sew  Torfc.] 

"Ititd.;  tee  Bl«o  Wt».  Farmer,  lOi  SST. 
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but  the  average  yield  had  declined  by  1845  to  15J4  bushelB  to 
the  acre  and  this  vras  to  be  regarded  as  the  "  s^ootaneous  growth 
of  the  fields  rather  than  the  result  of  high  cultivation.''  It 
was  pointed  out  in  1848  that  land  in  this  same  region  so  treated 
as  to  yield  20  bushels  per  acre  cost  for  cultivation  $11.25  per 
acre,  or  about  56^  cents  per  bushel;  and  that  it  eould  be  put 
down  in  Liverpool  at  a  coat  of  15  cents,  or  a  total  coat  of  71 
cents  per  bushel,  where  it  came  into  competition  with  the  Eng- 
lish wheat  which  had  cost  $1.10  per  bushel.'^  This  calculation 
reveals  both  the  possibilities  of  the  English  market  for  the 
American  wheat  farmer  in  general  and  at  the  same  time  the 
superior  advantages  of  the  frontier  wheat  farmers  on  the  chef^i, 
fertile  lands  of  Wisconsin  over  the  older  New  York  wheat  region. 
Attention  may  be  directed  ^ain  to  illustrations  already  given 
of  the  production  of  wheat  at  a  low  cost  in  the  former  state — in- 
cluding the  original  cost  of  the  land — for  the  purpose  of  de- 
monstrating both  the  smallness  of  the  cost  per  bushel  and  the 
low  proportion  of  the  whole  cost  included  in  the  original  pur- 
chase of  the  land.  In  one  of  the  above  illustrations,  the  total 
cost  per  bushel,  including  the  entire  original  cost  of  the  land, 
was  about  50  cents.  The  cost  of  the  land  amounted  to  bat  12J4 
per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  purchasing  the  land  and  producing 
and  marketing  the  wheat,  and  was  exceeded  25  per  c^it.  by  the 
single  item  of  "breaking,"  as  well  as  equalled  by  the  item  of 
"harvesting  and  stacking."  Exclusive  of  the  coat  of  the  land, 
the  cost  per  bushel  was  about  44  cents.** 

In  another  case  in  Wisconsin,  represented  as  typical,  the  en- 
tire cost  of  "buying  and  settling  a  farm  of  160  acres,  with  a 
comfortable  log  house  and  40  acres  of  prairie  fenced  with  ditch" 
and  incidentally  "breaking"  the  40  acres  and  raising  thereon 
1,000  bushels  of  wheat,  amounted  to  only  $735,  or  at  a  cost  of 
only  ISyi  cents  per  bushel  for  the  wheat,  with  a  farm  of  160 
acres  and  a  house  thrown  in.  In  this  case,  the  cost  of  the  land 
amotmted  to  bat  27  per  cent,  of  the  whole  expenditure  and  was 


■■  Hunt's  il«r.  Mat.,  28i  823. 

"See  above  p.  3G.  note  S2   (b).    In  the  otber  cue,  the  ■nalocmu  e 
BbODt  SO  cmtH  per  bnibel,     8e«  IMS,,  note  82  <*). 
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exceeded  40  per  cent,  by  the  combined  cost  of  fenatng  ajid  break- 
ing only  one-fourth  of  the  land.  Iiispecti(»i  of  the  itemized  state- 
ment shows  that  to  raise  the  same  amomit  the  8ec<md  year,  whieh 
was,  on  the  average,  possible,*''  would  require  less  than  one- 
third  the  outlay,  omitting  the  cost  of  the  land,  of  the  house,  of 
the  fencing,  and  at  least  one-half  the  cost  for  plowing,  which  in 
this  ease  is  above  the  average : 

"Cost  of  160  acres  of  land $200.00 

House, 80.00 

Fencing,    160.00 

Ploughing  40  acres,  120.00 

Seed  for  sowing,  25.00 

Sowing  and  harrowing, 50.00 

Total   $635.00 

Crop,  25  bushels  per  acre,  1,000  bushels $500.00 

Deduct  for  harvesting,  markets,  etc., 100.00 

Leaves  the  net  proceeds,    $400.00 

Deduct  ($400)  from  $635  leaves  balance  of  . .  $235.00. "»' 

The  yield  in  these  iuBtances  was  not  extraordinary.     Much 

higher  yields  were  often  obtained,'*    The  price  received  for  the 


"  See  Pat.  Office  Rep.  Aericutture,  18S0-51,  p.  8. 

"Harard,  United  Btate*  Com.  and  Stat.  Reg.,  4i  68,  (1841)  quoted  trom  the 
Swtlftporl,   (W1b.(    Telegraph.     See   also  Wit.   Farmer,  li   44. 

See  Trana.  Amer.  7iuJ.,  1858.  p.  100  tor  another  eatlmate  tor  a  more  >d- 
Tanced  BtSK^  In  the  accupatloD  ol  land  In  WIscodbId,  where  the  total  coat  of 
putting  120  acres  to  wheat.  Including  the  cost  at  the  "raw  land"  at  15  per 
acre  was  tl.S82.  The  pioceeds  [Deluding  the  120  acres  ot  tarm  land,  now 
"Improved"  and  worth  flO  per  acre,  amouDted  to  |2,3TO.  Estimating,  more 
properlj,  the  raw  land  lower  and  the  Improved  land  higher  Ibe  real  proflte  were 
calCDiated  to  amount  to  full;  tl.GDO. 

Bee  Bllsworth— -rollei)  of  the  Upper  WaDash,  1888,  pp.  B8-9  (or  an  entlrelr 
analogous  estimate  for  ladlana  In  1838. 

"One  man  raised  S.BGO  bushels  of  wheat  on  100  acres  near  Oreen  I.ake, 
abont  1842.  Tbe  tollowlog  ;ear  he  raised  3.600  bushels  on  the  same  land  at 
a  cost  of  less  tban  20  cents  per  bushel,  Tbe  wheat  was  cnt  with  a  cradle  and 
threshed  at  a  cost  of  3  cents  per  buabel.  After  the  flrst  two  jreara.  bowever. 
be  never  succeeded  In  raising  any  wheat  at  a  proflt.  Trant.  of  Btate  Agric. 
Boa.,  1879-80,  pp.  220-22. 
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wheat  was  also  low,  wheii  compared  with  that  which  stimulated 
wheat  growing  in  the  state  shortly  after  the  introdaotioQ  of  rail- 
roads.^' Nor  were  the  crude  methods  of  cultiTatioii  that  were  inci- 
dmtal  to  the  growing  of  wheat  on  cheap  lands  elsewhere  wanting 
in  Wisconsin.**  After  the  first  breaking  of  the  land  plowing  waa 
often  very  shallow,  or  even  diapensed  with  entirely.**  Imple- 
moDta  of  the  most  primitive  (diaracter  were  often  used.**  The 
same  fields  were  in  some  cases  cultivated  continuously  to  wheat 
for  a  generation  or  more.*'  Method?  of  rotation  if  followed  at 
all  were  often  imperfect"  and  no  effort  was  made  to  retnm  to 
the  soil  the  elements  withdrawn  from  it  and  which  made  for 
available  fertility.'*  In  short,  nature  did  much,  and  man,  little. 
How  this  system  of  wheat  growing  had  by  1850  wrought  out 
its  normal,  disastrous  results  over  the  area  of  whidi  it  had 
taken  possession  in  Wisconsin  at  that  time  has  be^i  already 
described;  and  it  has  been  shown  how  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
wheat  and  the  introduction  of  improved  means  of  transportatiwi 
revived  that  system  and  spread  it  with  extraordinary  rapidity 
over  the  remaining  available  wheat  lands  of  the  state,  to  repeat 
on  a  scale  many  fold  greater  its  course  of  exploitation  and  in- 
cipient ruin.  "But  westward  the  star  of  grain  growing  takes 
its  way.""     The  same  causes  that  had  diminished  the  succes- 


•"  See  »bove  p,  46,  note  38. 

"See  But.  of  Craatord  County,  fnt.  (Dnlon  PnW.  Co.,  1884),  pp.  4Oft-10. 
ae«  Rep.  of  Com.  of  Agric.  (VS.  8.)  for  1868.  p.  19.  AIbo  Trant,  of  SIMS 
AgrU.  8oc..  1ST],  pp.  241  IT. 

••  See  above  p.  48. 

"  "I  sw  men  every  flay  who  say  they  wish  tb^y  could  raise  wheat  an  they 
did  26  or  30  yeara  ago.  Cnrn  rhe  sod  over  and  shake  on  the  seed.  I  recollect 
of  aowing  wheat  and  raising  30  baahela  to  the  acre,  and  harrowed  It  with  two 
plecea  of  nil  with  wooden  te«th."     Trant.  of  Stale  Agtie.  Boc.,  1STE-T8.  p.  429. 

"Iina.,  pp.  306  and  431.     8fth  Ann.  Rep.  Wl*.  D<Krvmm'«  AttoolaHon,  104. 

■  On  new  aoll  In  Fond  dn  Lae  eonnty,  about  ISSO,  (armera  usnally  calaed 
two  or  three  eron*  Of  wheat  In  auccesaloo  and  then  altemateil  with  oata  or 
malie  or  fallowed  with  weeda. — Pat.  Offlee  Rep..  Agriaulture,  1852-SS.  p.  3S4. 

■The  statement  la  a  commoD  one  that  the  itablea  were  often  iDoved  Id 
order  to  avoid  the  task  of  clearing  sway  the  barnyard  manure.  Tran».  of 
Slate  Aprio.  Boc..  1853.  p.  G3  ^  1800.  p,  7B;  1861-68,  p.  32;  18T0,  p.  406.  AIM 
Formerf  Imt.  (Wta.)  Bulletin,  No.  B,  p.  4ti. 

"Tbe  Hole  York  PuhUe,  quoted  In  the  yorth1B«»t«nt  MiOer,  April  9.  1878. 
Alfo  Jan.  4.  1ST8,  Bnpplement. 

"Wbat  were  once  the  great  wheat  prodnclng  States  ot  tbe  cotmtfy  are  becom- 
ing lesa  and  leas  ao.  each  aoeceedlng  year.  The  uncertainty  of  tbe  crop  dla- 
eooragm  Ita  cultivation  In  tboae  Statva  and  tba  growing  demand  tor  shipment 
9  [423] 
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sive  areas  farther  east  and  had  brought  half  of  Wisconsin  under 
the  gway  of  that  grain  now  operated  in  turn  to  almost  drire 
wheat  growing  beyond  the  confines  of  the  state.  The  che^, 
fertile  lands  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota  became  the  new  sphere 
of  the  operations  of  the  wheat  grower,  and  the  land-grant  rail- 
road made  hia  operations  possible/^ 

In  the  wake  of  the  disappearing  wheat  u?es  in  Wisconsin 
there  reappeared  in  an  acute  form  the  depressing  conditions  of 
the  period  of  1850,  and  wheat  growing  became  unprofitable  on 
land  that  had  risen  in  value**  while  its  capacity  to  produce 
wheat  had  in  general  either  declined  or  was  neutralized  by  the 

to  weslErn  EluTOpe  must  it  supplied  from  other  Kourceii.  I  veDtuce  Ibe  predic- 
tion tbat  the  wheat  granary  ol  this  coatlnent  will  yet  he  tonod  in  the  ToUej 
of  the  Red  River  and  Saskatcbawsn."  Oovenor  Jayne'B  Mtllaffe,  DaJcota  Ter- 
ritory, 1862. 

"The  progress  ot  wheat  growing  westward  Is  a  rtgnlOcHot  feature  ot  our 
agriculture.  In  nine  years  itac?  ISSS  It  has  been  out  ot  all  ;>roport:oa  lo  the 
tnerense  of  popnlatlon  in  the  same  section.  West  ot  the  Mlsstas'ppl  1869,  the 
quantity  harvested  was  26,000.000  basbels;  In  1S67  It  had  Increased  to  65,- 
000.000  busbelB ;  and  In  1898  the  product  was  TO.OOO.OOO  bushe'lR.  Nine  yew* 
ago  the  proportion  produced  was  but  14  per  cent :  now  It  Is  30  per  cent.  <tt 
tbe  tots!   product."     Hep.   of  llit  Com.  ot  Agric.    (U.   S.|    tor  J868.   p.   17. 

"He  (tbe  pioneer  wheat  farmer)  knows  there  is  danger  of  reducing  tbe  pro- 
dnctlve  value  of  bis  land,  but  Its  orlgtnal  cost  was  an  bisignlQcant  fraclloo  of 
its  IntrlDBlc  value,  which  Is  more  than  repaid  by  tbe  net  proceeds  of  a  single 
crop.  Be  carea  little  for  a  small  diminution  of  productive  capacity  while  he 
can  fence  and  stocfa  bla  farm,  and  place  money  in  bank,  from  tbe  sale  of  ane- 
cesslve  crops  of  wheat,  and  then  sell  the  naked  land  for  tenfold  Its  original 
cost.  Immediate  returns  with  the  least  labor  snd  capllal.  are  tbe  objects  ot 
the  pioneer.  As  an  expedient,  for  a  poor  man.  the  present  practice  may  lie 
tolerated ;  as  a  regular  ayatem  of  farm  mHnajfement.  It  la  reprehensible  and 
rulnoDB.  tt  will  douhtlHB  continue  In  vogue  till  onr  Tirgin  wheat  lands  are 
run  over  by  pioneers,  who  will  ultimately  be  sncceeded  by  sclentlBc  (armers 
who  will  practice  rotatlou.  draining,  irrigation,  In  certain  sections,  and  fer- 
tilization from  home  resoarces,  wboi  tbe  yield  will  be  greatly  Increased  and 
cropH  will  be  surer. 

"The  relative  area  of  wheat  must  tbeiefore  cmitlniie  Its  decreaw  eaiatward, 
and  its  Incresse  westward,  till  our  agriculture  changes  from  its  cbryaaila 
state  to  its  development  as  a  complete  system."  Ibid.,  18. 
"Rep.  of  the  Vom.  of  Agrio.  (C  B.)  for  1868,  p.  16;  aee  above  p.  89  fl. 
"The  grand  land  craie  caused  by  the  Immeose  yield  of  whtat  In  Mlnnesot*. 
according  to  tbe  Pitmemr  preti,  doles  not  abate,  bnt  on  tlie  contrary  iDcre«aes 
dally.  Parties  went  out  on  Friday  over  tbe  Northern  Padflc.  the  St.  Paal 
and  Pacific,  and  tbe  Bloux  City  roada  to  hunt  for  farms.  People  appear  to  be 
coming  from  all  p<uts  of  the  Union  to  get  a  slice  of  MlnneMta  lands."  Sorth- 
toatem  miter,  Nov.  9,  ISTT. 

"This  rise  In  tbe  value  of  land  was  due  to  a  complex  of  eausea.  In  part 
It  represented  tbe  profltablenen  ot  wbeat  growing  at  an  earlier  period,  which 
bad  been  caT>ttallled — and  In  some  cases  overcapitalized  as  a  result  of  spec- 
nUtlve  activity.     In   large  meaBure   it   represented   the   coat  of  flied   Improve. 
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competition  of  other  farm  pursuits  better  adapted  to  the  new 
conditions.  A  more  general  recognition  of  the  evllfi  of  a  too 
extensive  method  of  cultivation  and  of  the  tying  up  of  capital 
in  an  undue  amount  of  land  was  accompanied  by  a  lese  favorable 
attitude  toward  the  government  land  policy  in  general  when  the 
farmers  of  Wisconsin  themselves  began  to  suffer  from  the  com- 
petition of  these  new  and  fertile  areas.*'    When  some  of  these 


mentB — better  boiises.  bettnr  barns,  drslaage.  fences— nnd  tboae  numberleM 
convenlenceB  irblch  people  are  wllllns  to  forego  while  taking  up  laud  on  the 
frontier  but  irhlcb  come  to  be  coCBldered  tndlspeDsable  wilh  an  advancing  atand- 
ard  of  Mvlng  and  which  are  ;et  of  miDlmum  utllK;  In  the  growing  of  wheat. 
(Sec  Traiu.  oj  Btatt  Aortc.  Bac.,  18C3,  pp.  lCl-62.)  Of  like  character  are  tboae 
ailrantages  wblcb  attach  to  older  eommuDltlea  for  reBldencf  purrxMes — oppor- 
tnaltles  for  the  ampnltLea  of  lite — floclety,  culture,  education — which  are  In 
large  tnpasuTe  incldoital  to  tbe  growth  of  urban  life,  and  which  are  of  much 
more  algnlflcance  In  tbe  rise  of  land  Taluea  than  Is  nsuallf  recognlied.  {Landa 
In  Rock  county  In  18T0  were  aald  to  be  worth  from  (10  to  flOO  per  acre,  and 
were  aoilKht  for  "not  bo  much  by  emlgranta  necking  cheap  lands  as  by  those 
<lp>'1rlng  beautiful  homes  where  Ibe]-  may  at  once  enjoy  all  tbe  comforta  and 
eonienlenpes  to  be  found  In  tbe  older  and  more  wealthy  portions  of  the  conn- 
try."  Trant.  of  State  Agrio.  Bar.,  1870,  p.  M8.J  The  growth  of  cities,  the 
presBore  of  population  and  the  eibaustlon  of  cheap  govern ment  land  wltbln 
the  state  were  other  eauses.  The  construction  of  railroads  was  another  cause, 
It  It  ran  be  considered  separate  from  tbe  other  causes  mentioned.  Tbe  more 
ra?iJd  tall  In  Interest  ralFS  on  cap'lal  InTpsted  In  land  was  another  caiiie  of 
higher  land  Talues.  See  Hittory  ol  Crainford  Conntg,  WU.  (Union  Publ. 
Co..    1884.1    408-10. 

■*ln  18T0  In  Fond  du  Lac  county  good,  Improyed  farms  were  worth  tin  to 
tTC  per  acre— fTE  to  tlOO  near  dtlea— and  wild  lands  SIO  to  {IS.  It  wM 
mid  that  there  had  been  great  changes  In  tha  aystem  of  farming  recently : 
(hat  farmers  had  begun  to  realize  tbe  tolly  of  wearing  out  tbelr  land  raising 
wheat  at  an  ayerage  coat  of  tl  and  selling  it  tor  SB  cents :  that  tb«  time  "wu 
passed"  when  wheat  could  be  raised  for  SO  cents  at  a  large  profit :  that  only  new 
and  cheap  lands  conid  do  this  and  that  other  purnnlls  were  found  more  profit- 
able.  Trann.  of  Biale  Agric.  Bac  ,  p.  407  ft.  [Tbe  averaee  cash  valuation  of 
farms  In  Fond  dn  Lac  county  had  Increaaed  from  (30. 1»  In  16B9  to  t1».04  In 
1SS9.  See  Table  XXIII.]  See  speech  of  Pres.  West,  of  Mil.  Ch.  of  Com..  Apr. 
8.   1871.  In   »ep.  of  ifllwauKce  CTiom6er  of  Oom.   tor   1871.   p.   144. 

"We  are  menaced  on  the  nartb  and  west  with  a  lanre  area  of  rich,  cheap 
land  tbafwill  soon  send  Its  products  Into  our  markets  at  prices  tar  below  ths 
cost  of  production  here,  at  all  consistent  with  the  present  price  of  Wlsconaln 
farms.  Just  now  we  are  protected  by  what  we  please  to  call  railroad  eitor- 
tlons  on  freights :  bnt  when  torty-flTe  cent  wheal  from  Dakota  and  twenty-flit 
dollar  four-year-old  steers  froln  Kansas,  are  trelgbted  to  Chicago  as  cheaply 
■s  they  now  are  from  Chlcwto  to  New  York,  we  shall  have  to  adopt  some  more 
proAaetlve  farming  than  that  now  preTalllng  among  the  majority  o(  tannera." 
IToiM,  of  Btate  AgrU:.  Boc..  1870-80.  p.  IfrT. 

"Changed  conditions  In  soil  and  climate,  deterioration  of  tbe  soil  and  last 
and  greatest  tbe  competition  of  the  new  and  great  wheat  flelda  of  the  far  north- 
west, where  lands  are  cheap  and  organised  labor  on  a  large  scale  cedncea  the 
cost  of  production  txi  the  lowest  figure,  have  all  combined  to  render  the  pro- 
dnetlMi  <a  amall  grain  alone  a  diMonragtng  task  if  not  a  rulnona  fallnrv.** 
/W*,  I881''-Sa  p.   181.  r4251 
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same  farmers,  dispoBiug  of  their  own  land,  migrated  to  the  new 
wheat  areas  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  the  parallel  betweeu  Wis- 
oonain  and  the  older  wheat  areas  to  the  east  was  complete.** 

It  was  asserted  in  1S57  that  a  revulsion  in  oommercdal  aSsiis, 
even  if  it  came,  coold  not  afEect  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin,  who 
had  purchased  lands  at  $1.50  to  $2  per  acre,  inasmuch  as  the 
first  crop  gener^ly  paid  for  both  farm  and  improremeats.** 
But  the  price  of  land  under  those  circumstaiiees  does  not  re- 
main at  that  figure,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  wild  speculation  that 
followed,  land  rose  enormously  in  value  within  a  brief  period. 
The  cost  of  labor  and  of  materials  also  rose  gi^atly  and  it  thus 
happened  that  with  a  declining  market  the  wheat  crop  of  1657 
cost  from  25  cents  to  30  eests  per  bushel  more  than  was  re- 
ceived for  it,"  and  the  revulsion  came  notwithstanding.  So 
great  was  the  reaction  caused  by  the  depression,  which  was 
emphasized  by  unfavorable  crops  for  two  or  three  years,  that 
it  was  seriously  questiimed  whether,  after  all,  the  Northwest 
was  in  the  real  wheat  belt.** 

The  next  period  of  marked  general  depression  occurred  dar- 
ing the  years  that  followed  the  Civil  War**  when  conditions  were 
again  changing  from  a  speculative  to  a  more  stable  basia  It 
was  asserted  that  the  time  had  come  for  important  changes  in 


•■  See  Nonhtcntern  lflU«r,  for  April  18.  1ST9,  relative  to  tbe  "gtMiily  etc- 
odna"  from  tbe  putern  part  of  IflniiecDta  and  from  WleeoDBln  and  otber  state* 
to  tbe  new  reston  to  tbe  nortb  and  west.  Tbe  statement  Is  also  made  tbat 
tL«  exports  of  wheat  from  tliat  region  had  already  nuLterlaltr  "changeA  the 
SCBln  markets  of   tbe  old  world." 

TbiB  migration  was  not  wltboat  Its  advantages  for  the  agiicnlture  of  the 
state  as  those  who  went  were  nsaallr  those  who  had  teamed  to  raise  notbiDK 
but  wheal  and  wbo  were  nnab!e  to  adapt  themaelTes  to  tbe  new  eondltlonB, 
btit  went  west  as"'"*  "to  be^ln  anew  their  frontier  farming  nwin  virgin  aoil." 
The;  were  then  replaced  b;  Immigrants  accnstomed  to  better  metbods  of  CDl- 
tnre.  Hitt.  of  Oraiejord  Coimlir,  Wis.  (Dnlon  PubL  Co..  1S84)  409-10.  See 
Trans,  oj  State  Agrlc.  Boo.,  18T1,  pp.  248-44;  WortAwettem  MRIsr,  N««*.  S; 
I8T8 ;  Tenth  An*.  Rof.  Wl*.  Dotrvmsn's  Anoe.,  V&. 

*  Ritchie.  WiKtMtm  and  Bor  Rfimtreei,  1T4. 

"Kep.  oJ  JflhMutee  OHomfter  of  Com.  for  1868,  p.  9.  The  effect  of  thia 
rlHc  In  the  valae  of  land  upon  tbe  cost  of  producing  wheat  was  dne  to  tbe  fact 
that  mnch  land  <^haiiged  haadA  at  these  taDC;  price*.  Had  tbe  land  remalnod 
In  tbe  bands  of  the  otiKlna!  owner*  Om  Inersase  In  1ti  Talne  would  not  bare 
dlreetlT  locreaspd  tbe  coat  of  producing  tbe  wbeat.  8e«  H11>bar&  Bitt.  wf 
Aarie.  *«  Don*   Co.,   pp.   ISO.   IWkeS. 

"  Wis.  Former,  ISi  SS-S, 

*  See  aboTe  p.  71  If. 
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the  La  Crosse  valley  and  tliat  too  much  time,  labor,  and  money 
were  expended  in  raising  wheat  unless  a  price  of  $1.75  to  $2 
per  bushel  could  be  depended  on," 

In  Jefferson  county,  it  was  said  in  1870  in  reference  to  the 
"hard  times"  that  though  the  crops  might  be  as  abundant  as 
in  more  prosperous  years  yet  the  farmers  in  very  few  instances 
bad  anything  left  after  paying  the  expenses  of  production  and 
living  and  in  many  instances  did  not  realize  enough  on  their 
cxops  to  meet  expenses.'*  Land  is  said  to  have  sold  at  $20  per 
acre  in  that  county  a  little  later,'*  and  it  is  asserted  that  th« 
farms  were  mortgaged  up  to  60  per  cent,  of  their  valae.'*  The 
statement  has  also  been  made  that  "the  farms  of  Wiaccmsin 
were  all  blanketed  with  mortgages"  about  the  same  time."  The 
rea8(«i  given  for  this  depression  was  the  decline  in  the  yidd 
of  wheat.  This  may  be  accepted  as  valid  in  part,  but  the  statis- 
tics in  reference  to  yield  per  acre  do  not  indicate  so  extreme  a 
decline  as  is  claimed,  either  in  Jefferson  connty  or  in  the  state 
as  a  whole."  The  great  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat  about  that 
time,"  coupled  with  the  high  cost  of  production"  and  the  com- 
petition— just  then  becoming  serious"^ — of  the  new  wheat  areas 
to  the  west,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  inflated  land  values 
played  no  small  part  in  making  the  wheat  crop  unprofitable, 
and  that  the  phenomena  of  derpression  represented  in  part  a 

*Sparta  Herald   (Monroe  Co.)   Uay  4  aod  IS.  )B68. 

-Jtlrertm  Banitrr,  Jul;   13,   18T0.     Hie  blame  wu   laid   upon   tbe  Uriff. 

•'  Tram,  of  Btate  Agno.  Boo.,  1865.  p.  MB.  Tb\t  Ognre  can  Gsrdl;  be  ac- 
cepted ai  IndlcatiDg  tbe  Talne  of  land  generallj  in  that  county  at  tbat  time. 
s«e  Table  xxiii. 

■/!>«.,  1888.  p.  180. 

••The  yield  of  Jeffereon  county  was  said  to  bare  b««n  reduced  to  S  baaheli 
per  acre.  Thla  aeeim  Improbable,  as  Jelerson  county  In  1809  ahowa  the  blgb- 
e*t  per  capita  yield  of  any  ctdbub  period.  Further  the  yield  per  acre  In  that 
coonty  for  the  year  186B  ealcnlated  on  an  acreage  of  60.000  acres  (very  con- 
■iderBbly  above  tbe  acreaice  tor  1877)  amounts  to  more  than  12  basbela  par 
acre.     Bee  also  Jtfftrton  Barmer,  Aag.  4,  1869 ;  July  13  and  Ang.  24,  1870. 

IDaamucb  ss  tbe  pec  capita  yield  for  the  whole  state  waa  also  at  tbe  max- 
Imnm  In  ISSe,  the  atatemmt  of  a  greatly  dlmtnlabed  yield  tor  the  whole  state 
at  that  time  can  scarcely  be  accepted. 

"  See  Tables  VIII-X. 

"See  above  note  48. 

"  Bee  above  pp.  4,  80-90,  1S9  If. 
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readjustment  to  more  oormal  values.**  This  is  borne  ont  by 
referring  to  the  figurea  for  the  average  caah  valuations  of  farms 
in  the  state  in  1870.**  A  majority  of  the  counties  that  were 
important  in  the  production  of  wheat  in  1869  show  declines  iu 
the  cash  valuation  of  land  for  the  decade  1869-1879.  That 
this  decline  in  land  values  may  have  been  due  to  depressiOD  in 
the  wheat  industry  does  not  invalidate  the  hypothesis  that  land 
values  were  too  high  to  raise  wheat,  but  serves  to  strengthen  it. 
Neither  would  it  be  valid  to  assume  that  with  the  decline  in 
the  value  of  land  the  growing  of  wheat  might  have  be^i  ex- 
pected to  r^iain  the  ground  that  had  been  lost.  There  was 
naturally  a  tendency  to  introduce  other  farm  pursuits  "better 
adapted  to  the  changed  conditions  and  which  might  be  expected 
to  produce  a  larger  income  even  than  wheat  had  formerly  done. 
The  higher  standard  of  living  demanded  an  increased  Income 
and  not  merely  the  same  income  that  had  he&i  formerly  en- 
joyed." The  unprofitableness  of  the  wheat  crop  proved  a 
favorable  opportunity  for  experiment  in  a  more  diversified 
agriculture,  and,  this  experiment  proving  successful,  the  fall 
in  the  value  of  land  was  checked  and  did  not  proceed  far  enough 
to  place  wheat  growing  on  the  same  competitive  level  in  Wis- 
consin as  on  the  cheap  lands  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota.  So  far 
from  that,  land  values,  responding  to  the  profitableness  of  the 
new  pursuits,  moved  up  to  a  point  higher  than  before  and  wheat 
growing  in  Wisconsin,  was  as  a  result  not  only  not  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  growing  of  wheat  on  the  cheaper  lands  of  Minne- 
sota and  Dakota,  but  was  also  unable  to  compete  with  the  more 
profitable  farm  pursuits  at  home.  It  is  not  surprising  then  that 
under  these  circumstances  the  growing  of  wheat  continued  to 

•■  It  was  said  that  In  ISTS  aome  tboasht  T5  cents  per  busbel  for  wbeat 
would  pBf  :  DtlrerB  tbat  not  leas  than  (1.00  per  bushel  could  be  made  to  paj. 
One  man  was  of  the  opinion  tbat  to  pa;  all  expenses  Mid  7  per  cent,  interest: 
on  the  value  o(  the  land  repaired  (16  per  acre  and  tbat  a  crop  of  IS  boibela 
to  ihe  arre  accordiagl;  brouKht  no  profit.  In  18T2  wttb  a  Ticld  of  18  bushels 
per  acre  there  was  a  proflt  of  13  per  acre.  In  ordlnar;  jeara.  howerer.  witb 
a  field  of  14  husbels  per  acrp,  there  was  a  lara  on  the  iDymtment.  though  tbe 
maJorltT  of  the  farmers  did  not  keep  books  and  went  on  at  a  loss — not  rtallaing 
It.     Martin.   Hi«tory  of  Hit   Oranffe  Uovemail,  SSB-SO. 

-Btr  Table  XXIII. 

"See  above  p.  TI,  not*  1. 
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deeline  in  Wisconain.  This  subBtitution  of  more  profitable 
farm  pursuits  for  wheat  growing  and  the  resulting  upward 
tendency  in  land  values  was  evident  in  many  of  the  counties 
by  1880  though  much  more  marked  during  the  succeeding  de- 
cades." Green,  Jefferson,  Bock,  Sheboygan,  and  Walworth 
counties  afford  illustrations."  That  the  conditions  in  refer- 
ence to  wheat  growing  were  yet  on  the  whole  dominant  in  r^ 
spect  to  the  movement  of  land  values  is  proved  by  the  decrease 
in  the  cash  valuation  of  laud  which  accompanied  the  great 
falling  off  in  the  production  of  wheat  during  the  decade  1869- 
1879  in  Columbia,  Dane,  Dodge,  Grant,  Green  Lake,  Iowa,  La- 
f^ette,  and  Vernon  counties  and  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
land  which  accompanied  the  increased  importance  of  wheat 
growing  in  Door,  Kewaunee,  Manitowoc,  Ozaukee,  and  Wash- 
ingtoo  counties,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  western  counties.** 

Daring  the  following  two  decades,  however,  mailed  dectina 
in  the  production  of  wheat,  accompanied  by  the  substitution  of 
other  farm  pursuits,  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  greatly  in- 
creased land  values,  while  wheat  growing  has  persisted  longest 
in  those  counties  where  land  values  have  been,  in  general,  moder- 
ate.'* 

The  effect  of  the  land  grant  system  upon  the  introduction 
of  railroads  and  thus  upon  the  spread  of  wheat  growing  in  Wis- 
consin need  not  detain  us  long  in  this  connection.  It  has  been  sem 


«  See  Tabic  XXIII. 

•>  JMd.  Bee  also  Bulletin  of  the  AgrtO.  Bicper,  Stat.,  (7nlt>.  ot  'Wit.,  No.  60. 
p.  IT  for  the  earl;  derelopment  of  Cb«  cheese  IndnstTT  In  Sbeborgan  and  Jef- 
feraoD  coiiDtlea.     Recall  tbe  growth  ot  tobacco  ^anlog  In   Rock  county. 

"  Compare  Tables  til  and  XXItl.  Manitowoc,  Oiaukee.  and  Waabington 
conntlea  present  exceptions  to  the  general  lendencr  ol  wheat  growing  to  de- 
cline on  blgh  priced  land.  It  Is  asBerted  that  the  culture  of  wheat  1b  beat 
adapted  to  putting  the  beav;  red  cla;  soils  □(  the  eaatem  counties  Into  caltlT- 
able  condition.     This  ma;  afford   a  partial   explanation. 

See  Martin,  EUtory  0/  tfte  Orange  Movement,  S3B.  (18T3|  for  the  statement 
that  the  effect  of  a  change  In  price  of  one  cent  per  100  lbs.  of  wheat  amonnted 
to  (l.ie  per  acre  upon   the  value   of   land    In   Wlgconsln. 

••Compare  again  Tables  III  and  XXIII,  and  note  the  comparatively  low 
casta  valoatlona  In  Buffalo,  St.  Croix,  Polk.  Pierce,  Kewaunee,  Door.  Trempeal- 
eau, Pepin.  Shnwano.  Jackson,  and  Monroe  counties.  Calumet,  Manitowoc,  and 
Brown  present  exceptions,  but  the  higher  average  la  the  cash  valnex  of  land  In 
these  counties  mtj  be  due  to  the  lutluence  of  tbe  citle*  In  this  section  upon 
the  vain?  of  the  lands   tn  their  Immediate  neighborhood. 
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already  that  the  first  effeet  of  tlie  introducticm  of  railroads  was 
toward  more  excessive  specialization  in  the  culture  of  wheat  as 
well  as  toward  its  rapid  spread  into  regions  previously  inao- 
cefisible.*°  It  is  here  proposed  merely  to  point  out  the  connec- 
tion between  the  existence  of  a  great  body  of  cheap  land  which 
was  disposable  at  a  nominal  price,  and  the  system  of  laud  grants 
by  which  the  construction  of  railroads  and  other  internal  im- 
provements was  stimulated.  No  one  can  follow  the  history  of 
internal  improvements  in  the  United  States  and  not  be  im- 
pressed with  the  significance  of  this  eonnecticai.  One  at^umeot 
advanced  on  the  part  of  the  government  was  the  familiar  one 
that  internal  improvements  would  increase  the  value  of  the 
public  lands  &s  a  whole  and  hence  that  it  was  desirable  to  en- 
courage internal  improvements  by  granting  a  portion  of  the 
public  lands  in  aid  of  the  various  projects.  The  settlers  iriio 
took  up  the  lands  on  the  frontier  had  on  their  part  a  double 
object  in  the  promotion  of  railroads.  In  the  first  place  th^ 
desired  an  outlet  for  their  surplus  product,  so  soon  as  they  had  a 
surplus  product,  and  in  the  second  place  as  land  speculators  thery 
favored  internal  improvements  for  the  increment  of  value 
which  would  thereby  be  added  to  their  land.  As  we  have  al- 
ready seen,'*  the  break-down  of  the  home  market  in  Wisconsin 
led  to  the  abandonment,  by  the  eariy  settlers  of  the  state,  of 
their  hostility  toward  railroads  on  account  of  the  supposed 
monopolistic  features  connected  therewith,  together  with  what- 
ever of  opposition  they  may  have  had  to  the  system  of  land 
grants  on  the  ground  that  it  removed  a  portion  of  the  public 
lands  from  settlement  aa  well  as  raised  the  price  of  the  desirable 
lands. '^  Having  thrown  their  scruples  to  the  winds,  the  people 
of  Wisconsin  were  thereupon  as  eager  for  the  construction  of 
railroads  as  they  had  been  hostile  to  them  before.  On  the  same 
principle  as  that  advocated  by  those  who  determined  the  public 


•  See  above  p.  40  ir :  aleo  below  p.  140  (f. 

"See  above  pp.   17-19,  36. 

"  See  Senbom.  Oonip-e»*UHuil  Qranti  of  Loitd  In  Aid  of  RaOroada,  pp.  81.  37, 
46-T.  It  seems  clear  that  the  effect  at  tbe  rallroftds  In  opmins  tbe  new  aieaa 
to  cultivation,  an^  In  AOmag  to  the  *a]De  at  the  Isnaa  of  the  lettlera  them- 
selvea  far  outweighed  these  opposing  tendcadea.     Bee,  bowever,  below  p.  144. 
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land  policy,  they  were  willing  to  aid  tlie  railroada  for  tiie  sake 
of  the  effect  upon  the  value  of  their  own  lands.  Further,  in 
addition  to  their  role  as  speculators  in  land,  they  now  essayed 
to  speculate  in  railroad  stoeks.  In  the  latter  capacity  they  soon 
came  to  grief  and  the  effect  was  to  diminiah  both  their  ability 
and  their  inclination  to  make  permanent  improvements  or  to 
adopt  an  improved  system  of  farming  and  get  out  of  the  rut  of 
wheat  culture,  which  they  found  peculiarly  Eioited  to  their 
situation.  Cheap  land  was  thus  a  main  factor  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  railroads  into  Wisconsin,  which  in  torn  reacted  favor- 
ably upon  the  cultivation  of  that  same  land  to  wheat. 

It  is  not  argued  that  the  policy  of  cheap  lands  led  to  wheat 
growing,  but  that  it  led  to  the  excessive  cultivation  of  wheat; 
nor  that  the  extension  of  that  policy  to  the  new  lands  beyond 
Wisconsin,  alone  led  to  the  decline  of  wheat  growing  within 
that  state,  but  that  that  policy  was  the  main  factor  in  both 
cases  in  respect  to  Wisconsin  just  as  it  had  been  in  respect  to 
the  former  wheat  areas  to  the  east  of  that  state,  and  as  it  has 
been  in  the  case  of  the  newer  areas  to  the  west."  If  it  be 
argued  that  the  policy  provided  homes  for  the  homeless  and 
lands  for  the  landless,  it  may  be  answered  that  there  will  still 
be  the  homeless  and  the  landless."  If  it  gave  many  In  the 
older  portions  of  the  country  a  new  start  in  life,^"  it  may  be 

■  For  description  o(  how  the  same  comJItlons  have  been  or  are  beinR  repeated 
In  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotan  Bee  the  following ;  C  W.  TbompBOn,  Tha  Marnh 
ment  of  WAeat  ffrourtnp,  A  Bfudu  of  a  LeaMng  State,  In  Quart.  Joum.  Econom, 
ISi  5T0;  Hon.  C.  C.  Andrews,  OoMdlHont  and  NaeOt  of  3pn»e  WJitat  OvlUirt 
(n  the  Sort>y\B«tt  \n  Speolal  Report  of  the  Dtp.  ot  Aane.  (TI.  B.),  Vol.  IV.  No.  40 
(18SS)  :  HB^ert;.  Btatiat.  and  PoUt.  Ahttract  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  (1889) 
p.  Ta  IT:  Wheat  Ratting  in  the  Red  Rtver  Taiieu  in  Mttm.  In  Bitt.  8oe.  OoU., 
lOi  I-S3;  J.  A.  Wheeloek,  Second  Ann.  Sep.  of  Com.  of  Btatut.  (Minn.)  for 
18S0  and  ISei,  pp.  SB,  6S.  71,  et  al. :  Firtt  Ann.  Rep.  of  the  A««tal.  Se&v  of 
State,  Vlnn.,  I>e«.  30,  1869.  p.  10  (T, ;  Report  of  the  Beeond  Ann,  Farmerf 
lint,  at  Le  Sear.  Ulnn.  Mcb.  9-11,  188T ;  Second  Aiwt.  Report  of  Com.  of  Stat. 
(Ulnn.),  Jan..  18T1.  p.  11  fl. ;  Northieettem  MtOer,  Jm.  4.  Jan.  26.  Peb.  1.  Ma; 
3.  Jal7  5.  Sept.  6,  Oct  4.  No».  8,  1818;  Jan.  24,  Har  80,  Jnnc  8.  187».  See 
Tarlons  eonnt;  hlatorlaB  of  Minnesota,  MpMlall;  b;  NelU.  Bee  also  Muneev't 
2Ri  17-30;  Sinetemth  Century,  8i  10.     Bee  Kep.  of  Jnd.  aon.,  (1900)  Vol.  X., 

■•  Riep.  of  rnd,  Ooin.  tor  ISOD,  lOi  10-11.  ttaUmonr  of  AMlat  Sec.  U.  8. 
Dep.   of  A^c.,   Joieph  H.  Brigbam. 

"Iblit.,  171.  testlmon;  of  Ue  Grand  Powers.  Chief  of  DIt.  of  Agrlc.   U.  B. 
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answered  that  it  injured  those  who  remained  behind  and  iu  a 
Ticious  circle  of  reaction  drove  them,  too,  to  sacrifice  their  own 
lands  and  seek  the  chet^er  and  more  fertile  ones  farther  west*^ 
It  accentuated  the  natural  tendency  to  that  undesirable  eco- 
nomic instability  which  always  characterizes  the  frontier  region. 
If  justified  at  all,  it  must  be  justified  on  other  than  on  economic 
grounds,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  can  be  justified  on 
any  grounds.  For  fields  that  were  slovenly  and  impoverished 
and  that  ran  to  weeds,  for  homes  sold  under  foreclosure,  for 
class  antagonisms  begotten  of  financial  distress,  for  lives,  narrow 
and  unlovely,  bom  of  the  shiftless  monotwiy  of  continuous  crop- 
ping to  wheat — for  this  the  prodigal  system  of  cheap  govern- 
ment land  was  in  large  measure  responsible. 

TMd.,   37.    Se,  ITB  11.   S6S,  HM  et  bI.      (See  Indeit. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  "WHEAT  GROWER  AND 
THE  COMMON  CARRIER 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  railroad  came  jost  in  time  in  Wis- 
oonsin  to  prevent  the  cultivation  of  wheat  from  being  relegated 
to  a  rational  and  scientific  coordination  with  the  growing  of 
other  farm  crops  and  with  other  farm  pursuits.  The  early 
distmst  of  railroads  by  the  farmers  and  the  sbw  acceptance 
by  the  latter  of  the  belief  in  their  apparent  necessity  has  been 
referred  to,  and  attention  was  called  to  the  extremes  to  which 
the  farmers  went  In  order  to  secure  the  constmction  of  rail- 
roads when  once  considered  necessary  and  advautageoos,  and 
to  the  bright  anticipations  that  some  at  least  held  in  respect  to 
them.'  It  remains  to  foUow  the  subsequent  relati(ms  between 
the  wheat  grower  and  the  common  carrier. 

The  farmer  in  Wisconsin  was  interested  in  the  railroads  jost 
as  he  was  interested  in  immigration, — because  both  furnished 
him  a  market  and  both  tended  to  increase  the  value  of  hia  land. 
Cheap  land  meant  the  possibility  of  great  rise  in  the  value  of 
land,  provided  railroads  gave  access  to  a  market  and  provided 
immigration  eould  be  kept  up.  The  rise  that  actually  occurred 
was  in  part  speculative  and  in  part  a  legitimate  and  natural 

<  See  Btmve  p.  40  IT.  "Wben  tbe  nllrosd  peoetrntSB  our  borden  and  slves  lu 
kt  all  Umea  acceu  to  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  what  more  can  the  farmer  aik  of 
need  but  well  directed  Industr;  to  crown  bfg  OloTU."  ThoiDM  T.  Whlttleabj,  at 
tbe  meetlDg  of  the  Dane  Co.  Agricultaral  BocleC;,  1SG2.  Traiia.  of  Stale  Affrie. 
Soc.,   ISICf,  p.  104. 

See  Tuttle,   HMorv  of   WUconHn,   187B,   pL   270. 
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increase  of  values.*  Tbe  prediction  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  railroad'  that  "every  a«re  of  land 
which  comes  within  the  influence  of  this  road  will  be  donbled 
and  trebled  in  value  as  sood  as  it  is  completed"  was  not  far 
from  being  realized.  Wherever  the  railroad  reached  or  where- 
ever  there  was  the  possibili^  of  its  reaching,  the  effects  were 
magical.  The  southern  part  of  the  state  was  the  first  to  ex- 
perience the  buoyant  effect  of  the  new  order  of  things.  Good 
crops  and  high  prices  for  farm  produce  combined  with  the  in- 
fluence of  the  railroad  to  bring  about  the  "good  time."*  As 
railroads  were  rapidly  pushed  into  other  portifou  of  the  state, 
depression  was  there,  too,  succeeded  by  prosperity  and  stagna- 
tion gave  way  to  the  most  active  and  fererish  speculation.*  The 
land  booms  of  a  hundred  other  American  communities  were 
repeated  in  various  parts  of  Wisconsin,  with  all  th^r  extrav- 
agant acoompanimenta.*     Confidence  reigned  supreme  and  the 


■  SrK  QTfgOTj.  I»4iuP^al  Rshhtom  of  WUaim*in,  pp.  S30-aT.  for  an  eMInUte 


ol  Hie  compKi 

I  road  and  via 


qnotaUon  In  thr  IfllicaakM  SmUitel  lor  Bpptemlwr  ST.   18G0,  from   the  MadUim 


0  tbe  effect  thai 
Into  Dane  coantj  wr 


of  farm     crops  to  the   fanner  when    market«d    Tik 
(Hee  Hibbard.  ik  110.  note  27.)      8e«  al»  the 


nalOD  of  the  Milwaukee  and  UlalulppI  railroad 
a  (2.60  value  to  eyerj  acre  In  the  connty. 

•SepM-l,  June  J,  ISOa.See  Periani.  The  OroMndncell,  p.  446,  for  the  Btate- 
t  (bj  J.  W,  Uldgele/.  PrtaWenfa  Secretarr.  North-W«»ieni  By.)  that  eare- 
I  aha  wed  that  ever?  additional  mile  of  railroad  to 
100,000  aerea  ol  farm  land  rf elded  an  average  tnereaae  ot  |1.00  per  aero,  tn 
tbe  West.  Tbe  Increue  In  tbe  ralne  ot  farm  landa  in  Wlaconaln  daring  tbe 
deride  18R0-1S00  la  given   as  97.02  per  arre.      Compare  with  Tabic  XXIIT. 

*"It  la  bat  cnmparatlvelj  a  ahort  time  alnce  Rock  coant;  was  a  wild  and 
onealtlvated  waxte.  Now  It  it  teeming  with  elrllliattan  and  reflmmoit.  But 
when  tbe  Chicago.  St.  Pan!  and  Fond  da  Lac  on  tbe  nortb  and  tbe  Bontbem 
WlaconMn  on  the  weit  Aall  be  completed  together  witb  other  public  Improve- 
meats  ...  Its  latent  resonrces  will  b«gln  to  be  developed."  AsDiial  ad- 
drees  before  tba  Bock  Coontj  Agilcnltnrat  Society  and  Uechanle's  Tnstltata. 
by  Colonel  E.  F.  Bortlek,  bi  TVom.  of  Stale  Affrio.  Boe.,  18S4,  'SS,  lie,  "ST,  pp. 
IRl-eo.     Bee  above  p.  40,  note  9. 

'"Tbe  eompletltm  of  the  Hllwankee  and  Hlestulppl  railroad  to  thli  point 
(Whitewater)  In  18S3  made  a  perfect  revolntlon.  In  not  only  the  village,  bat 
In  tbe  snrronnding  country  also;  nor  did  tb«  change  eeaae  when  Oie  road  was 
bnllt  beyond  at."  Oovtr*«T't  JfsMOiM  ««d  Aooonyonvliv  DWumtmU,  180T,  Si 
43T-S4. 

•  See  above  p.  40.  "I  purchased  land  tn  1800  near  Blpon  for  tl,3S  per  aera. 
In  1857  tbe  railroad  was  «>nv>1eted  to  RIpon  snd  In  tbe  tall  of  tbe  year  I 
sold  tbe  same  land  for  t32.SO  per  acre.  That  was  becanse  wr  bad  the  mesas 
ot  itndtng  oar  prodnce  to  market."  TVoih.  of  Btate  Agrie.  Boo.,  lSTft-80,  p. 
S3S. 
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possitiility  even  of  a  reaction,  in  WisoooaiD,  at  least,  was  scoated.* 
Han;  a  farm  was  sowed  to  wtieat  not  merely  because  it  was 
profitable,  but  because  men  bought  land  to  sell  again  at  an  ad- 
Tance  and  the  securing  of  a  crop  of  wheat  involved  no  outli^ 
of  capital  for  permanent  improvements.*  Instabill^  thus  set 
its  stamp  on  the  eeonomie  development  of  Wiseonsin,  and  the 
subsidized  railroad  was  one  of  its  chief  agents. 

The  effect  of  farm  mortgages  in  stimulating  the  constmeticm 
of  railroads  in  WisooBsin  is  very  hard  to  estimate.  The  ^itire 
amount  was  relatively  small  when  compared  with  the  total  cost 
of  the  railroads.*  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  mort- 
gages were  given  at  the  inception  of  the  railroads  and  would 
thus  have  a  greater  influence  than  the  absolute  amount  mig^t 
seem  to  indicate.  They  were  largely  confined,  too,  to  certain 
limited  sections  of  the  state  and  to  certain  railroads.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  effect  was  very  great  in  making  these  early 
railway  enterprises  tangible  propositions,  in  actually  setting 
the  construction  on  foot.  If  it  happened  that  in  many  cases 
the  original  promoters  failed  of  success  and  the  farmers  who  had 
given  their  mortgages  in  return  for  stock  in  the  railroad  found 


'HItchte.    H'i>con>i(it    nnd   Its    Rttourca.    172.    1T^. 

'  Se«  above  p.  34,  note  0 ;  im  also  p.  46. 

•  Sw  Slpyor,  Earlv  Railiaad  LtffUtatUm  *■  Witoontln,  In  ff(».  Btit.  Col.,  Hi 
361.  363.  "Tbe  rarm  mortgages  In  18T4  amounted  to  about  one  per  cent,  of 
the   total   TaluatloD     ...     by   tbe   State   Board   In   IgTO." 

See  HUl,  oj  Fond  du  Lae  Countu  (Weet.  Hist.  Co.,  1880),  180,  irbere  an  ea- 
timate  of  (4,079.433  la  glveo  tor  total  farm  mortgagM;  Carr,  Orcranlaatloii 
and  HUtory  of  C  U,  and  St.  P.  R.  R.,  IT:  alio.  Second  Jim.  Rep.  of  the  La- 
Croita  and  MlHeaaket  R  R.,  nee.  31.  18S3;  alio  imd.  for  1854  and  185T : 
Ftrtt  Ann.  Rep.  0}  Mil.,  Waukaha  and  Mitt.  R.  R.  Co.,  Dec.  SI.  1849.  Otct  2.- 
000  tarmen  and  otbrr  cIMienii  restdlns  along  tbe  Mllwaukpe  and  HiMlMlppI 
railroad  had  contributed  over  11.000.000  to  that  road  tn  bonda  and  mortgage! 
by  1867.  IfnnoHoI  of  that  Company  to  tbe  LeglsIatQre  agalnat  the  eitenatoo 
of  the  UadlaoD  and  Watertown  R.  R.  to  tbe  MlaiilMh'ipl  rlrer.,  Feb.  21.  18S7. 

The  fermera  of  Oiaukee  count]'  made  private  anbacr'ptlona  of  $200,000  to 
tbe  Ullwaukee  and  Superior  railroad.  .4iia.  Rep.  for  1S96.  For  an  eatlmatc  by 
countlei.  of  the  aid  extended  to  rallroada  in  bonde,  farm  mortgagen.  etc..  In 
Wlaconaln.  *«e  WlaoontM  UIhmI.  Pamptt.  Vol.  15.  No.  6,  (Lib.  of  WIO.  HIa. 
8bc.),  (From  tb«  VwUion  Dmnocrat.}  Bee  RUt.  of  Wathington  and  Otautea 
Countie*  <We«t.  Hlat.  Co..  Chicago:  1881),  806;  Fill,  of  Wa»Jittha  Oountg, 
(West.  Hlat.  Co..  Chlca«o :  1880).  88S;  atn>  Holford,  EUt.  of  Orrnut  Oo .  (IMW) 
72:  HUt.  of  Orten  Oa.  (Union  Pabl.  Co..  SprtogHeld,  HI..  1884,)  p.  8SB  ft  far 
blatory  of  fam  mortgacea  and  of  tbe  pTtenilon  of  tbe  railroad  from  JaBearllle 
to  Uonroe :  Bllli,  mat.  of  Portage  Co.,  read  at  C^tainlal  Celebration  at 
Bleren's  Point  July  4,  1876.     See  Tarlona  other  county  blitorlea. 
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that  stock  and  the  guarantee  of  the  company  to  pay  the  inter^ 
est  on  their  mortgages  equally  worthleaB,  the  eoterpriaea,  nevei^ 
thelees,  often  went  into  the  hands  of  eastern  e^itolists  who 
carried  the  railroada  to  completion.  The  scheme  would  eertainlf 
have  done  justice  to  the  times  of  John  Law,"'  and  brought  its 
full  complement  of  ruin  and  disaster,  besides  being  a  fruitful 
source  of  irritation  between  the  fanners  and  the  railroads.** 


■°"Tbe  modus  operamli  was  for  the  r&rmer  to  Bubacrlbe  tt>  the  stocli,  gift 
hli  DoM  for  Ibe  imouat  ot  bis  aubacrlptlon,  i>arable  to  the  order  of  tbe  corn- 
pan;,  secured  by  ■  inortK>se  on  his  lann  bearlax  troDi  8  per  cent,  to  10  per 
cent.  Interest.  Tbe  compan;  Uten  ftttacheil  to  said  note  and  mortcage  Its  bond 
snaran teeing  tbe  parment  of  the  note  and  mortgage,  principal  and  Interest. 
Dhd  In  and  b;  the  terms  of  the  bond,  tbe  note  and  mortgase  were  assigned  to 
the  holder,  and  such  note;  mortgaige  and  bond  were  sold  In  the  market  together 
as  one  si>curit;.  and  nol  aeparatel;.  tbe  note  not  endorsed.  An  agreement  waa 
also  given  to  the  farmer  br  which  tbe  company  agreed  to  pa;  the  interest  on 
the  note  nntll  It  became  due,  In  consideration  of  whicta  the  farmer  made  an 
asBlgnment  of  bis  proepectlve  dividends  on  the  stock  ao  sobacrlbed.  for  sufflc- 
lent  to  pay  esid  Interest. 

"It  is  DredlesB  to  say  that  this  stock  proved  worthless  end  that  the  fanners 
were  compelled  to  pay  their  morgages  and  In  yery  many  cases  lost  their  farnw." 
Gary,  OrfianUation  and  Bittani  o/  ">«  0.  M.  atid  St.  P.  B.  R.,  lT-18.  See  /MJ., 
13.  201,  3Z«  11. 

"Many  still  llrlDg  hare  a  recollection  of  the  ease  witb  which  Ihey  could 
mortgage  their  bomes  to  aid  that  enterprise.  Uany  who  bad  ao  mortgaged 
their  farms  wilt  remember  the  hardships  and  dlfflcultlea  encountered  In  re- 
deeming  tbFir  homes."     Uiet.   of  Do'la''  Co.,    (West.   Hist.  Co..    18S0).   531. 

"A  careful  estimate  of  tbe  amount  of  mortgages  taken  In  Wisconsin  dis- 
closes tbe  tact  that  over  12.000.000  were  raised  and  put  Into  rftllroadn  by  farm- 
ers' mortgages  for  wblcb  tbe^e  men  never  got  ■  cent."  CTiioago  Timet.  Aug. 
7,   18T5.     See  also  Monroe  Sentinel,  Sept.  6.  1S54. 

"  See  Uartln,  BUtory  of  the  Orange  Movement.,  3TT-TS.  See  Bep.  of  SelaM. 
Commtltfe  appointed  under  Heaolotlon  No.  128,  Assembly,  to  invest'Kate  the 
affaire  of  the  Milwaukee  and  Superior  R.  R..  Mny  12.  1SS8.  Fraud  was  re- 
pori^  In  connection  with  that  Company  and  tbe  Fond  du  Lac  Air  Line 
Company.  In  reference  to  the  farm  raortgagea  given  by  Oecman  farmers.  Spec- 
Inl  action  of  the  Legislature  waa  recommended  to  order  to  prevent  tbe  fraud 
from  being  consummated,  and  tbe  farmers  from  losing  their  land. 

See  hrtter  (Oct.  3.  18«1)  from  the  "PamierB'  Oenersl  Home  League."  Janea- 
vllio.  Wis..  In  reference  to  farm  mortgages,  and  the  Antwera  of  the  Mil.  and 
Prairie  du  Chleu  Ry.  To.,  and  of  the  trnsteea  of  the  credltora  of  the  Mil.  and 
UlsB.  Ry.  Co.  (Pamphlet,  Lib.  WU.  Btnte  HKt  Boc.)  The  fannen  had  ot- 
gaulied  to  prevent  the  foreclosure  of  the  mortgages.  See  Reptu  to  the  Ad'Irete 
of  th«  Farmers'  Oenerol  Home  Ltaoue.  of  the  Mil.  and  Hiss.  R.  R.  Co.  (Pam- 
phlet, Milwaukee.  1881,1  See  Sanborn,  Co»pre»Monol  OronU  «f  La^a  *■ 
old  of  Satttcay,  09-100,  In  reference  to  the  Wlwxnain  F»nn  Mortgage  l*n« 
Company,  created  by  act  of  leglalature  in  1808  to  manage  "the  lands  patent«d 
to  tbe  state  on  account  of  the  Itoe  between  Portage  and  Tomah.  .  .  .  tn 
tbe  Intereat  of  tbe  farmers  along  the  line  who  had  subscrtbed  for  stock  In  the 
Ijl  Crosse  and  Milwaukee  Company  and  mortgaged  their  land  a»  »curity." 
See  8e*'y  of  State's  «ep.  for  1877.  pp.  W.  M.  eS.  See  tpeteb  of  Hon.  Geo.  B. 
Smith,  before  the  Southern  Wis.  Agrlc.  Soc..  Janesvllle.  Get-  2,  1874.  In 
TroBS,  o/  Btate  Agrie.  Boc.  18T4-TB.  pp.  480-Wi. 
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Tbe  effects  of  the  railroads  were  by  no  means  nniTetaaUy  re- 
garded as  entirely  beneficial.  Tlie  part  tbey  played  in  tiie 
restoration  of  the  exclusive  cnltare  of  wheat  was  noted  and 
condemned,''  as  was  also  their  tendency  to  divert  the  capital  of 
the  fanner  from  the  more  legitimate  channels  of  agricultural  en- 
terprise into  doubtful  investment  in  railroad  atocke."  The  ef- 
fect of  the  building  of  railroads  upon  the  cost  of  farming  muBt 
also  be  noted.  It  drew  upon  tbe  labor  supply  and  by  opening 
up  new  lands  enabled  some  who  had  formerly  been  farm  labor- 
ers to  take  up  land  for  themselves."  It  was  said  that  the  wheat 
crop  of  1857  had  coat  the  fanners  ot  WiscouBin  from  seventy- 
five  cents  to  one  dollar  per  bushel,'*  and  in  this  increased  cost  the 
railroads  had  a  considerable  part.  Then,  too,  in  m<»t  eases  the 
effect  of  railroad  construction  was  to  accelerate  the  settlement 
and  bringing  of  new  land  into  cultivation  with  undesirable 
rapidity.  The  railroad  tbas  multiplied  the  number  of  the  farm- 
er's competitors,  as  against  giving  him  a  l)etter  market.  In  the 
annual  report  of  the  Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  Biver  railroad 
for  1857,  attention  was  called  to  the  building  of  tbe  McGregor, 
St.  Peter  and  Missouri  Biver  railroad  from  McQregor,  oppoadte 
Prairie  du  Chien,  westward,  and  that  region  was  said  to  be  al- 
ready occupied  to  a  large  extent  and  under  cultivation  for  150 


■■  "WLsconRln  U  hFlaE  iklDn^d — dm  xlowly  pitbcr.  aa  ateam  and  t«]esnipb 
liRTe  qnlckfiicd  ibe  spirit  □(  the  age.  The  eMier  and  faster  modes  al  cultlva- 
tlon.  the  Reaper,  tbe  Tbreshlng  marhtne.  the  Railroad  are  onl;  so  many  ad- 
ditlonnl  bplpers  and  accessorlpa  to  tbe  more  rapid  depletion  of  tbe  lall  of  tbe 
fertile  virgin  pralrlex   of  tbe  west."     WU,    Fanner,  9i  S81. 

>■  "Many  of  oar  farmcra  are  mortgaslns  their  farma  and  pajing  ten  per  cent. 
Interest,  to  InTent  In  raflroad  stock,  and  are  receiving  on  tbOHe  Invefftmentl 
ten  and  nfteea  per  cent,  stock  dlTldends,  InclndlnR  Interest.  How  much  ttetter 
It  would  be  for  the  fanner  to  resort  to  the  same  means  to  get  money  to  In- 
vest In  abeep  and  have  tbe  aatislactlon  of  controlling  bis  own  pn>pertv  and 
realldng  over  and  above  Interest,  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  cash  dividend!. 
The;  win  sar  that  Qielr  farmi  are  enhanced  In  valne  by  bnlldlng  railroads 
whicb  I  will  admit,  and  vrill  add — yonr  farma  are  equally  enhanced  In  *alae 
by  keeping  sheep.  And  ao  far  a*  tranaimrtatlon  la  concerned,  a  grain  farmer 
In  tblB  State  Is  farther  from  a'  market  witb  a  depot  at  hia  door,  than  the  wool 
grower  la  wttbont  a  railroad."     rbtd.,  Ti  IS. 

"See  Martin.  Bittorv  of  the  Qmnge  Movement,  S80-81,  Bee  Wto.  rorniar.Si 
S,  for  the  statement  tbat  there  were  praliablT  more  than  sixty  or  aevent; 
thonaand  men  engageid  uTion  railroads  alone  In  tbe  stat»a  west  of  tbe  Oblo 
Hver. 

■•  Rep.  of  Jrilwooltee  Board  of  Tnrfe  for  IBM, 
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miles  west  of  the  MissisBippi  river  by  farmers  wlio  were  sob- 
BCribiug  and  paying  liberally  towards  the  constractiOD  o£  their 
road.^'  The  home  market  had  there,  too,  been  found  insoffi- 
cient  and  an  outlet  had  to  be  secured  for  the  constantly  inoreas- 
ing  surplus.  How  this  grain  came  directly  into  compebtioil 
with  that  of  the  Wisconsin  farmers  is  shown  by  the  statetooit 
in  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  same  company  a  few  yean 
later  that  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  from  I>a- 
buque  to  St.  Paul  famished  10,000,000  buahds  of  wheat  for  ex- 
port,— as  well  as  considerable  quantities  of  floor;  and  that  of 
this  wheat  about  3,000,000  bushels  annually  had  passed  over 
that  road  and  that  double  that  quantit?  could  be  obtained  if 
necessary  facilities  were  offered."  This  was  highly  pleasing  to 
the  railroads  and  to  the  grain  dealers  of  Milwaukee,  but  it  sent 
millions  of  bushels  into  competition  with  Wisconsin  wheat,  first 
at  Milwaukee  and  later  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Occasionally  the  railroads  were  instnimental  in  holding  bacic 
land  from  settlement.  This  occurred  in  connection  with  the 
"land  grants."^'  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  Uie 
evil  effects  of  the  opposite  tendency  were  much  more  extreme 
and  far-reaching.' '  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  land  grants 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  construction  of  railroads  in 
Wisconsin  inasmuch  as  the  latter  were  built  before  the  I&nd  be- 


'■  Bfp.  of  ««.  aad  UUi.   K    R.   for  186T. 

"  8««  Revort  of    CammlttPP.   Uaj-  1863,    relative  te  Ui?   I 
trolllns  Intereat  In  (be  railroad  from  HcOregor  to  St.  Paul.     0].  p.  116  bIkitb  m 
to  dlTerslon  of  entire  gralD  trade  of  upper  Mlsaisalppi  In  18S0  to  UUwaakec. 

See  TVcHu.  0/  BtaU  Agrie.  Boo..  1B80-81,  p.  48  ff,  for  the  *lew  that  thia  brbiK- 
lug  IQ  of  ebeap  land  bjr  the  exlfnalon  of  ralltiiada  meant  Dot  deca;  but  i>rosna> 
Id  tbe  agriculture  of  the  areaa  fartb^r  east,  ai  It  reRulted  Id  mixed  bDababdir 
there. 

"SOe  WU.  Farmer,  8i  421.  Alio  Bin*,  of  Im  drvne  Qa.  <W«at.  Blit.  On.. 
1881),  pp.  403-4.  A1H>  KewlDger.  BM.  of  Bugalo  Oo.,  808.  Alao  TfWM.  •/ 
Btatt  Aerie.  Boc.,  ISTO,  p.  370. 

See  pamphlet  on  the  fi«»ewal  of  tha  8t,  Orote  and  Lake  Bupurlor  iMtt 
Orant.  HndsoD.  WU..  1BT2.  Also  Sanborn.  Co«ffr«»tlo«ol  Oront*  of  Land  Ut 
oU  of  RaUieay*.  4S. 

<■  As  a  result  of  the  laDd  crant  from  Tonuib  to  St.  Croix  and  the  propaaad 
railroad,  "gperulatlon  wm  rife"  In  Eaa  Claire  eouDtr,  and  "aome  of  the  wlM- 
nrt  and  moM  vIsloDary  Mhemes  erer  generated  In  the  mind  of  man  owed  tbelr 
WrtbB  to  thlB  land  grant  ..."  Bitt.  of  the  OMppoiea  VolUr.  (Q«^ 
PorresttT.  Bd.l.  1891-92.  p.  Z02.  See  also  Bep.  of  La  Vroitt  Board  of  n-a»» 
for  18TS.     See  Rtfp.  of  T-a  Orant  o»a  MIt.  B.  R.  tor  ISM. 
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oMue  dvailal^le  as  an  awet.  It  is  lurther  claimed  Uiat  the  land 
^ants  proved  more  expensiTe  than  ttiey  were  worth.^  Thia 
view  is  plainly  incorreet  for  the  stete  as  a  whole.  It  is  im- 
possible to  go  far  into  the  history  of  the  early  coDstmction  of 
.railroads  ip  Wisecuisin  and  not  be  eonvineed  that  the  land  grants 
did  play  an  important  part  in  their  promotion  and  initiati(Hi,  at 
least.  These  lands  cimatittited  an  asset  upon  which  money  was 
borrowed  and  by  means  of  which  capitalists  were  interested.** 
The  fertility  and  productiveness  of  Wiscoosin  lands  and  the  rich- 
negs  of  the  forests  bad  been  heralded  far  and  wide,  and  it  waa 
a  perfectly  sound  proposition  that  at  some  future  time  those 
.Iwds  would  be  valuable  find  that  the  building  of  railroads  would 
ma^e  them  valuable.  No  doubt  tiiere  were  extravagant  ideas  in 
referwce  to  the  possibilities  of  thus  realizing  upon  the  lands 
within  a  brief  period,  but  this  consideration  serves  to  emphasize 
rather  than  minimize  the  inflnenoe  of  the  land  grants  upon  the 
initiation  of  railroad  construction,*' 

The  early  wheat  growers  of  WisetHisin  anticipated  with  the 
advent  of  the  railroad  a  lower  cost  in  the  marbetiug  of  their 
grain.'*    For  a  brief  time  this  anticipation  was  realized  in  most 


"  See  R«j>.  of  La  Oro»fe  and  Mil  R.   R.,  tar  1956  aod   1867. 

■■  See  Cai7.  OrtraRlzation  anti  History  of  the  C.  M.  and  St.  P.  R.  R.,  197.  330. 

"  Sw  RbDTp,  pp.  13ri'7  ror  a  conBldcratlon  o(  the  effect  of  the  atliiinlBtloil  of 
the  constnictloii  of  rallroada  upon  the  spread  of  wheat  growing  wltbki  tbe  atate. 
For  BD  accoimt  of  land  granta  to  rallroada  In  Wlaconaln.  tee  iltjer,  Hittorjt 
of  Earlv  Railroad  LtgiilatUm  <»  Witoontln,  tai  TViin*.  0/  WU.  Aoad.  of  SoionoM, 
Artt  and  Lettvrt,  IZi  360  ff.  Alio  Carr,  OrganitaUon  omI  Btttorn  0/  tlk« 
C.  M.  and  St.  P.  R.  R.,  8,  10.  Ifl,  184,  S2B ;  Sanborn,  {raiirrM«4(HKi<  Grant*  of 
Land  In  Aid  at  Rojlwoyi. 

*•  See  above  p.  16,  See  Trant.  oj  Stale  Atria.  Boo.,  1879-80,  pp.  220-1  for 
Btatement  Iit  Hod.  Sat.  Clark  of  Borlcon  tbat  In  early  days  tie  had  known 
great  many  of  bis  neighbors  to  ^  to  Mllwaakee  with  a  load  of  wheat  and  re- 
tam  wjtboat  a  cent,  the  eipenw  taking  the  wbole :  and  that  he  himself  bad 
OTCr  three  thoDsaiul  buabda  of  wheat  la  hia  beru  which  be  bad  been  Dnabli 
to  lell  at  .any. price  but  which  he  sold  for  S2  cents  per  bashel  as  soon  i 
railroad  was  completed  to  Ripon.  See  Ibid,,  1880-81,  p.  42  I 
Ktmrar  statemcDt  as  to  hauling  of  wheat  40  to  100  miles  to  market — requiring 
font  to  ten  days — and  receiving  3S  cents  to  CO  cants  per  bnahel,  and,  aftei 
paying  hotel  bills  and  getting  a  tew  necesaarles.  having  scarcely  enongh  money 
to  pay  tbe  tiitenaes  of  returning.  See  Martin,  fflslorv  of  the  Orange  Have- 
ffisnt,  377.  for  the  statement  that  farmers  were  promised  the  carriage  of  wheal 
to  UUwankee,  after  tbe  eonatmctlon  of  tbe  proposed  railroads,  for  5  eenta  to 
10  cents  per  bushel  Instead  of  the  25  cents  to  SO  cents  they  were  Uien  paying. 
The  cost  of  transporttaB  wheat  from  Whitewater  to  the  l«ke  In  1851  aTeri«ed 
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puis  of  the  state.^*  The  railroads,  io  their  turn,  had  early 
emphasizeii  the  improbabili^  of  competition  hetween  the  varioos 
lines  that  were  being  built,  asserting  that  there  was  aioogh 
traffic  for  all.*'  Almost  immediately,  however,  in  consequence 
of  the  panic  of  1857  there  was  serious  competition  involymg  low 
rates  at  competitive  points  and  on  through  traCBo  and  discrimina- 
tion against  local  traffic  and  non-competitive  points.*"  On  the 
other  band,  complaints  soon  arose  among  the  farmers  about  high 
rates  and  discriminations.  As  early  as  1856  It  was  asserted  that 
the  low  price  of  wheat  at  Madison  was  due  in  part  to  "hi(^ 
prices  of  inland  freight."*'  The  promised  control  of  the  rwl- 
roads  by  the  farmers  never  materialized  to  the  slighest  extent. 
They  found  themselves  imable  to  control  even  the  grain  deal- 
ers,*' and  renewed  attention  was  directed  toward  securing  the 


IS  cents  to  '20  cents  iwr  bushel  and  It  was  aBserted  that  tb*  ictnat  cost  of 
carriage  by  railroad  vonld  not  exceed  one  cent  per  bnabel — thaa  luvtns  •. 
Iiroflt  of  6  cents  at  a  cbaree  of  7  ceata  per  buBhel.  Eekibit,  Ull.  and  MIn. 
B.   H.,   April    16,    18S1. 

"  See  above,  p.  46.  also  Hlbbard,  BM.  a}  Agric.  i»  Dane  Co.,  140 ;  and  S«p.  of 
Board  of  Trade  for  1857,  and  of  Chamber  of  Com.  tor  18B8  and  18S9.  Mllwankee, 
for  low  rfftes  for  carriage  of  grain  on  the  lakes  daring  tboae  rears. 

"  "In  no  part  ot  the  West  can  the  construction  of  Kallroads  outstrip  the 
FiiDta  of  the  people  or  Iheir  ability  to  snpply  them  an  abundant  traffic." 
Quoted  In  the  Annual  Report  of  tAe  UUuiauliee  and  UUt.  R.  R.  for  1853.  from 
the  American  RoiUoai  Jourjioi.  Bee  /Mi,,  Beport  (or  185B ;  also  Jlep.  0/  the 
Im  Croeee  and  lfllu-aufe«e  R.  R.  tor  ISSS. 

*■  "The  local  buslnens  ot  railroads  must  mainly  be  relied  upon  for  support 
as  Utrougli  business  is  jtenerall;  competed  for  and  does  not  afford  much  proBt." 
Rep.  of  MU.  and  Mm.  R.  R.,  1808.  See  also  Report  tot  1807.  In  1866  there  wa« 
loss  ot  revenue  and  decrease  of  ttelRht  traffic  dne  to  competltloD.  to  the  opCD- 
tng  of  new  llnea  and  to  the  dentre  In  a  depressed  jierlod.  by  rival  lines,  to  ■*■ 
cure  business  at  any  rate.     .  "The  local  freight  Is  tbe  on:y  eneonrac- 

iDg  feature  exblblted  by  tbe  operations  ot  tbe  year.     .  Only  a  TigoronB 

effort  or  an  arreDgement  preventlns  competition  or  a  revival  of  bnalneaa  can 
enable  the  toad  to  he  retafiied  by  the  stockholders."  Rep.  of  the  UU.  and  MUa. 
R.   R.   for  1869. 

"Wis.  Farmer.  Si  666.  Upon  the  completion  ot  the  Mllwankee  and  Missis- 
sippi railroad  to  the  Mississippi  river,  that  road  was  compelled  In  eonsegnmce  ot 
competition  by  way  of  tbe  river,  to  carry  wheat  from  Prairie  do  Chlsn  to  Mil- 
waukee for  9  cents  per  bulbel. — which  was  very  little.  It  any,  more  than  from 
MadlBon  to  Milwaukee,  bait  the  distance.  Biet.  of  Oretn  Co.  (Unlm  Pnb. 
Co..    Sprlngfleld.    III..   1884),   893. 

■  See  Hlbbard.  Eitt  of  Affrlo.  in  Dane  Co.,  140,  for  an  account  of  Oie  op- 
position to  the  extortions  of  the  railroads  and  grain  dealers,  Tbe  Dane 
County  PBTmera'  Protective  Union  was  organlied  and  built  an  elevator  at 
Madison.  But  tbe  opposition  ended  In  a  flaBco.  The  La  Crone  road  bnA  In- 
cnrred  the  hostility  ot  tie  State  Agricnitoral  Society  in  18B7  by  refnstag  to 
grant  lower  rates  on  stock  and  articles  for  exhibition  at  the  annual  fair,  tnd 
on  account  ot  general  disposition  to  be  "anobllKlng"-  Trane.,  18M.  B6,  06,  ST, 
p.  018.  [440] 
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improvement  of  the  interior  water  ways.  Competition  and  loss 
of  revenue  b^at  a  tendeni^  toward  combination  among  the 
railroads  and  the  fanners  were  not  slow  to  voice  their  disap- 
proval.** During  the  hi^  prices  of  the  war  penod,  the  opposi- 
tion to  high  freights  in  a  measure  declined.*^  The  instinctive 
dread  of  monopoly  had  again  been  aroused,  however,  and  was 
not  to  down.  When  at  the  dose  of  the  wai  the  prices  of  farm 
products  began  to  fall  while  rates  on  the  railroads  did  not  dim- 
inish accordingly,  the  storm  of  opposititm  broke  out  anew,**  and 


■•  "Tbe  railroad  tompsnEea  at  tbls  Stnte  havu  a  scheme  toe  conaolldatloD 
wbieb  should  receive  the  attpation  of  every  ihbd  loteregted  In  the  wellare  of  tbe 
State.  It  a  compaoT  ol  perfect  men  could  be  found,  aucb  an  arraosement 
vantd  be  more  economical  than  tbe  present.  But.  aafoTtviDatelT.  the  people  Of 
WlKoualn  bare  bad  same  experience  wtalcb  must  Incline  them  to  dlvtrust  the 
periectloD  of  railroad  men.  If  of  Dobodf  elee.  and  It  Is  preaDlnable  that  ther 
will  not  wllllnKly  put  themaelTeB  In  tbe  power  of  eo  Mnpendom  a  nODopolj 
as  the  one  proposed."     Wt>.   Farmer,  ISt  41.     See  Trant,  of  State  Agrlc.   80c., 

1801-68.  pp.  se-ioo. 

See  TMra  Aiuuial  Bap.  a/  Mil.  and  Prairie  d«  OMat  B.  B.,  ISSS,  for  arpi- 
manta  for  eonEtalldatlan :  aee  /Md..  1S66  for  actual  consolidation.  See  Wla. 
Parmer,  14i  74.  for  complaint  of  high  frelifhts :  alao  Ibid.,  61. 

»8ee  Ferlam.  The  OrDtiiuteKell,  222-23.  2ZB-Z6.  Id  as  article  In  tbe  Quar- 
terly journal  ot  EeonotMc;  20i  259-78.  by  E)nieTBOn  D.  Flte,  It  ti  rpolnted  ont 
that  prices  for  aericnltDral  product*  Id  the  West  In  1S04  and  tbe  first  part  of 
1860  were  from  100  per  cent,  to  200  per  cent,  bigber  than  In  1861  While  freight 
rates  for  grain  from  Chicago  Tia  Buffalo  to  New  York  city  were  leaa  than  In  1861, 
when  freights  bad  undergone  *  sharp  advance  only  to  decline  again.  It  la 
further  asaert«d  that  this  rise  In  tbe  price  of  farm  prodncts  was  tbna  not 
only  greater  than  the  advance  In  trelgbt.  but  lasted  longer,  to  tbe  resultlDg 
prosperity  of  the  termers.  It  muat  be  remembered,  however,  that  local  ratea 
on  the  grain-gathering  roada  weat  of  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  were  not  aubjeet 
to  tbe  restraint  of  water  cMDpetltlon  and  manlfeated  a  (trong  upward   tend- 

See  MarHn.  BMorv  of  tike  Orange  Movement,  816-17 ;  Be«  below,  note  81, 
reference  to  Grosvenor. 

•■  Parian.  Ttt«  l3roiHuliieeII,  223  II.  Alao  WU.  Farmer,  14 1  61;  Hartin, 
BtitoTV  of  the  Qranse  Uovement,  Cbs.  XVII  and  XX. 

Id  an  article  In  tbe  AOaiMo  VontAIv,  Not.  I8TS.  pp.  Gei-610.  by  W.  U. 
Groarenor,  It  la  pointed  out  that  wblle  tbrough  rates  and  chargeH  tor  loog 
dlotancea — In  general  from  Chicago  eastward — were  not  higher  In  1878  than 
the  ratea  of  1860.  on  the  other  hand,  tbe  pubUibed  rates  on  tbe  grain  gather- 
ing roada  west  of  Chicago  and  Ullwaukee.  where  water  competition  did  not 
extrt  and  where  Inter-rallroad  competition  waa  also  at  a  mtnlmam,  wblch  averaged 
only  m  cents  per  lOO  miles  between  weetem  dtlea  In  November.  1860.  avw 
aged  tnlly  2  centa  for  similar  difrtances  In  1873.  Tbe  average  charges  on  tbeae 
western  roada  are  said  to  have  been  82  per  cent  higher  than  tbe  average  on  the 
great  competing  roada  eastward — a  difference  dlaproportlonsl  to  the  dlllerenea 
bi  tonnage,  and  wblch  had  led  to  very  great  complaint  In  tbe  West. 
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agitation  for  control  b;  tiie  state  began  to  take  ahape.'*  In- 
terest 'KBS  again  aroused  in  referanoe  to  transportation  \iy  water 
within  the  state  and  eaoal  conveotitnis  were  held  at  Froirie  da 
Ohieu  in  1868  and  at  Portage  ait7  in  1869,  and  a  memonal 
presented  to  Congress  in  reference  to  the  proposed  pablie  im- 
provements  centering  at  Oreen  Bay.**  It  is  significant  Uiat  at 
this  time  attention  was  directed  anew  toward  the  ponibilitT'  of 
bnildiug  up  manufactures  and  a  home  market,**  and  .prophets 
again  arose  who  tau^t  that  the  way  to  aolve  the  question  of 
transportation  was  to  transform  the  agriculture  of  tlie  state.** 
In  respect  to  complainta  about  inadequate  faoilities  of  trans- 
portation,**  it  may  be  noted  that  railroad  construction  had  al- 
most entirely  ceased  in  Wisconsin  during  the  period  of  the  Civil 
War.  During  the  decade  1859-1869,  an  average  of  (mly  a  little 
over  25  miles  of  railroad  per  year  was  built,*'  while  the  amount 
of  griun  to  be  transported  bad  increased  greatly  on  account  of 
the  development  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota.       The  railroads  had 

"See  Hlbbard.  141,  142,  wltb  t(K>tnote  reterniceH;  see  Trtuu.  of  BUitt  AgHo. 
Boa.,  1869,    pp.   133,  139 ;    18T0,  pp.   142,   I4B  :    1873-74,  pp.  6E.   83. 

Spe  also  Wfa.  Farmer,  Marcb  21.  1B68.  for  an  article  on  Railroad  Reform. 

For  romptalntB  of  dlacrlmlDetlOD  see  the  BparUt  Herald,  Jane  IG.  1868 ;  F«b. 
20,  1870 :  Klao  tbe  Beaver  Dam  Srgiu,  Ha;  29.  1869.  See  alao  Hartln.  fli*- 
torv  of  the  Ortmet  Movtment,   18T3.   p.   379. 

» Tram,  of  Biatr:  Agria.  Boo.,  1869.  p.  73  ff.  See  also  Report  on  Ihe  Im. 
ftravement  of  Hoo*  JHuW,  by  le^alatlTe  committee  tn  1861.  and  WIImd'b 
rreport  on  t\»  Bumev  of  Rook  Blr«r,  40tb   CoDg.   lit   Soa..   Eli.   Doc.   No.    15 ; 

aw  Oommenua  «ui  Ftmuiciat  Clkronicria,  iSi  20T-8  (PA.  IB.  18T3V 

"TTon*.  ot  Btatt  Agrie.  Boc,  1861-68.  pp.  462B9 ;  1873-T4.  pp.  58"9,  359- 
eS:  187ri-76,  pp.  380-81:  187»-77,  p.  87.      Wf*.  Fanner,  18)  266. 

"  7"™!!*.  of  State  Agriii.  Bov.,  1872-73.  p.  1B9 ;  1874-TB,  pp.  333-46.  •The 
farmerB  of  Qreep  county  have  aettlvd  the  qneatlon  of  railroad  monopoly 
Railroad  cbarges  ate  up  proBta  and  the  tanner  waa  no  better  oK 
tLan  before.  Then  came  tbe  cry  (or  cheap  ttaneportatlon  and  the  BobjKt  ot 
additional  Hoes  ot  railroads  was  agitated.  Some  ot  tbe  farmers  did  not  worry 
ahODt  traovortatloD  as  they  eoKas^  in  cheese  making,  and  the  cost  ot  trana- 
portatlon  of  a  poand  n(  cbeeae  IB  iDBlgnlflcaiit  aa  compared  with  the  coat  ot 
prodactton.  etc,"     HUl.  of  Orem  Co.   (Union  Pub.  Co.,   Sprlnfleld.  HI..  1884). 

••  See  Table  VII.  In  tbe  article  qdoled  by  GroBveror.  referred  to  abore 
(Note  31  >  the  higb  cost  of  operating  tbe  railroads  it  Bald  to  have  been  doe 
to  the  tarllt^pBrtloiilarly  In  reference  to  the  blgb  price  of  Iron — and  that 
thin  led  to  blEb  rates  on  tocnl  non -competitive  traOc.  The  cure  prescribed 
trSB  more  convnetllion  la  transportation  and  this  was  to  be  SMored  by  lowering 
the  tariff  and  thus  stlmnlatlng  the   construction  ot  more   railroads. 

"  "Blgb  prices  ol  labor  and  materiat  hayfe  necvMarlly  retarded  the  bnlldlDg 
of  rallroada."     Rep.  of  jriluovftM  Otamber  of  Com.,  tor  186B. 
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gotten  tile  situation  yet  more  efFeetively  under  their  ccmtrol  by 
"arranging  their  differencee"  and  by  actual  conaotidatiML** 
Hdgh.piices  had  stimuiated  the  production  o£  grain  in  the  West 
in  general,  wheat  in  partlcolar  in  WiscouBin,  and  the  faxineis 
with  a  great  surplus  of  grain  were  absolute^  dependent  npon 
tbe  raitroads  for  transportation  to  furnish  them  the  means  of 
lireliliood. 

Under  such  conditions  as  these  in  the  West  generally,  arose  the 
"Graager"  movement,  the  aims  of  which,  apart  from  the  deaire 
for  closer  assooiation  among  farmers,  were  the  more  speorfie 
ones  of  eheaper  and  more  adequate  transportation,  opposition 
to  railroad  monopoly  and  to  other  combinations  inimical  to  tha 
intsrestB  of  th«  farmer,  and  regulaticm  and  ccutrol  of  the  rail- 
roads by  the  state.**  Although  the  movMneut  did  not  originate 
i»  Wisconsin,  it  is  interesting  in  this  connection  because  the  Wis- 
CMisiu  phase  of  tbe  general  situation  is  intimately  related  to  the 
^Bt«m  of  ezdnsiTe  cropping  to  wheat.  In  1869,  the  farmeis  of 
Wisconsin  produced  24.28  bushels  of  wheat  per  capita, — ^the 
lughest  yield  per  capita  for  any  c^iaos  period  in  the  history  of 
the  state.  The  42.5  bushels  per  capita  of  com,  oats,  rye,  barley 
and  potatoes  eould  bear  transportation  to  a  leas  estait  even  than 
wheat.**  Of  tbe  2.34  per  capita  of  live  stock  in  the  state  at  the 
same  period,  1.00  denotes  the  number  of  sheep.  Of  other  live 
stock  there  bad  been  no  very  considerable  per  capita  increase 
since  1849  except  in  horses,  and  horses  represented  largely  grain 
farming.**  Milch  cows  had  increased  from  0.21  per  capita  in 
1849  to  0.29  per  capita  in  1869,  but  as  yet  dairying  had  soaroely 
made  a  start  in  Wisconsin  and  was  of  less  significance  because 
of  the  existing  depression  in  that  industi^.  It  thus  happened 
that  the  only  dependence  of  the  Wisconsin  farmer  to  any  con- 
slderable  extent  for  cash  sales  apart  from  wheat  was  upcm  the 
very  moderate  derelopment  »f  tbe  wool  growing  indostiy.    It 

«Ili  ISea  th*  UllwkUkM  and  FNirl*  »o  Chim  nUroad  was  ataorbed  hj 
am  HHwaokce  and  BL  Paql  ndln*;.  I-AM  inm.  Bep.  et  MU.  ami  B*.  Paul  Kp. 
09.   (for  18W). 

»»••  Pcrtun.  TU  QriMiwiH  IM  «.  138  0.  2M.  SM.  3««.  Hartin.  Sto- 
t«fv  •/  th*  Orm^tr  Movement,  Cha-  nlU-xii. 

<•«••  Tftblea  XI-XT. 

*'  Bm  Hlbbard.   130. 
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most  be  granted  that  the  farmers  of  a  state  which  grows  a  snr- 
plus  wheat  crop  amounting  to  nearly  twenty  buahels  per  capita, 
with  practically  no  other  industry  to  depraid  upon  except  a 
limited  development  of  wool  growing,  are  of  necessity  at  the 
mercy  of  the  railroads. 

By  referring  to  the  table  for  the  price  of  wheat  at  Milwaa- 
kee,*^  it  la  seen  that  wheat  dropped  from  a  maximum  of  t2it5 
per  bushel  in'  April,  1867,  to  a  maximum  of  $1.10  in  April,  1869, 
and  to  a  minimum  of  73  cents  in  April,  1870.*'  By  referring  to 
the  tables  showii^  the  average  yield  of  wheat  for  the  various 
yean  we  note  that  the  average  for  the  state  was  lower  just  about 
this  time  than  at  any  other  period  in  the  history  of  the  wheat  in- 
dustry. When  we  recall  still  furiiher  that  it  was  just  at  thia 
time  that  the  hop  episode  was  ending  with  its  round-up  of  ruin 
and  disaster,"  and  that  the  tobacco  crop  amounted  to  less  than 
me  million  pounds  in  the  entire  state  in  1869  and  was  C(mfined 
practically  to  Rock,  Dane,  and  Walworth  counties,*"  it  begins 
to  appear  how  absolute  was  the  dependence  upon  the  wheat  crop, 
in  a  large  portion  of  the  state,**  and  how  serious  a  sitnation 
hig^  rates  and  inadequate  facilities  for  transportation  presented 
to  the  Wisconsin  wheat  farmer.  We  must  conclude,  then,  that 
the  Granger  movement  in  Wisccoisin  had  its  ultimate  origin** 


•■  Bee  Table  VIII.      See  klao  Tablea  IX  and  X  for  Cbietga  Bni3  N.  T. 

•■Note  tbat  the  productlaa  of  wheat  In  tbie  XJ.  8.  inereued  ftom  ITS.000,000 
brahelB  In  tSCe  to  2B9,000,QOO  buibels  in  1869.     8e«  Tmble  VI. 

*•  Bee  alMTe  pp.  S0-4O. 

••  Bee  Table  XXII  tor  the  prodactton  of  tobacco. 

"Some  ot  tbe  older  conntlBB  In  the  Boothern  part  of  the  state  hid  developed 
a  mncb  more  dlTerallled  asrlcDltiire.     See  above  pp.  66-T. 

"Id  an  addreait  by  Prealdent  Weet,  of  tbe  HUwankec  Cbamber  of  Commerce. 
April  8.  1871,  (Kep  tor  1871,  pp.  149-141)  tbe  Idea  was  set  forth  that  It  wte 
ImpoHlble  to  get  transportation  cheap  enoash  to  make  eiebanges  or  com  tor 
eaatern  mercbandlse  cheap.  There  was  too  niDch  transportation  and  tbe  remedy 
waa  to  get  oroAveer  and  conanmer  closer  together.  Protection  for  manafae- 
tnree  was  iranted,  but  It  waa  protection  tron  elceeslTe  transportation.  In  tn 
article  by  Charles  Frandi  Adams.  Jr.,  Id  the  Sorth  Amertoaii  Rav..  April  I87&. 
p.  404  fl.,  the  poaltlon  waa  taken  that  the  ultimate  aonrce  of  all  the  woe  of 
the  weatwn  farmera  waa  tbat  they  bad  gone  too  far  west:  and  that  for  thla 
they  were  tbenuelTea  cbleBr  respMiHlble,  aa  the  "Meady.  relUUe  adlletr  of  that 
wretched  land-grant  and  anbaldy  policy  which  did  ao  mneh  to  stimulate  the 
mania  for  railroad  conatmctlon."  It  waa  tvMrtad  that  thia  "bartfol  forcing 
procea*"  bronght  about  over-prodncHon  at  remote  polnta,  and  erantaaUy  tM 
Orangec  morement,  and  tbat  cbeajier  transportation  wonld  T«ndt  to  the  bnaSt 
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Id  the  goTemment  l&nd  policy  and  in  the  excessive  culture  of 
wheat,  and  we  are  prepared,  after  having  thus  examined  the 
situation,  to  understand  the  animus  of  the  Wisconsin  farmer 
against  the  railroads  and  to  make  some  allowance  for  the  ex- 
tremes to  which  that  opposition  was  carried.*'  In  the  flush 
times  that  preceded  the  panic  of  1873,**  the  rapidly  increasing 
facilities  for  transportation  were  relatively  not  more  ample 
than  they  had  been  before.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  especial 
complaint  in  reference  to  the  wheat  crops  of  1872  and  1873 
which  were  among  the  greatest  ever  produced  in  Wisconsin. 
High  rates  and  discriminations  continued  as  before,"  With 
the  decline  in  business  after  1873,  transportation  facilities,  in 
the  meantime  largely  increased,  were  once  more  super-abundant 
and  a  demoralizing  struggle  for  traffic  took  place  among  the 
railroads  themselves,  and  between  the  trunk  lines  and  the  lake 
carriers,  and  while  rates  were  lower,  discrimination  existed  as 
before." 


of  the  consumer  and  not  of  tbe  producer,  since  the  area  tram  whicb  production 
naa  posalbLr  iras  (or  all  practlcBl  pury>ase!i  nollnilted.  See  alRo  Trant,  of  Stale 
^(iHc.  Sor.,  18T4-TB,  p.  a»a  IT.  for  a  Bimltar  Ttev :  also  AtlanUo  Monthlti.  1673. 
I3ulr-I>ec,)    pp.   608-12,    7(18. 

On  the  other  hand,  tte  position  wag  taken  by  W.  M.  OrosTenor  (Id  tbe  artlct? 
refen^  to  abore.  note  31),  that  tbe  oatcry  alioDt  a  ■Diplni  ot  fraln  Id 
the  We?t  WB«  mere  (oily,  and  that  the  agriculture  ot  the  western  and  espec- 
ially the  northwestern  states  was  or  necesalty  conaned  to  grain,  as  It  was  In- 
possible  tor  manufactures  to  be  so  developed  In  that  secclon^wlthout  regard 
to  natural  facilities  and  resources — as  to  alford  a  snfllctent  home  market.  Tha 
■tiTplos  ot  cernls  In  the  northweffttn^  states  was  said  to  be  due  to  the  In- 
creasing  population  and  cost  of  land  which  ateadllj  drove  the  larger  aperatloD* 
of  agriculture  to  regions  more  remote  from  the  centers  of  population,  mannlae- 
tnres  and  commerce  and  to  fresher  and  cheaper  lands.  It  was  accordlnglT  aa- 
•erted  that  the  cost  of  moving  the  ever-Increasing  surplus  of  the  agricultural 
states  over  a  steadily  Increasing  distance  to  points  where  It  was  needed  to 
aupply  an  ever-Increasing  deflclt  waa  a  condition  of  agrlcalture  In  thia 
eonntry  which  It  conid  not  eacape.  The  real  truth  lies  sranewhere  betwaVD 
tbesi  two  poaltloDs.  See  ^tiiinHe  UontMu.  Sep.  1S72.  pp.  S4([-01  lor  a  vltw 
somewhat  different  from  either  of  tbe  two  presented  above. 

"See  Tratu.  of  State  Affrie,  Boe.,  1B79-70,  p.  7S  S.  tor  a  strong  arraignment 
ot   tbe   railroads. 

■To  the  same  government  laud  policy  working  out  Ita  effects  In  tbe  tattbec 
Nortbwmt  can  be  aaerlbed  In  large  measure  the  panic  of  187S. 

"  "In  1S7S  somebody  raised  tbe  rates  from  the  We«t  S  e«nta  per  cental.  St* 
act  co*t  tiM  fsrmera  millions  of  dollars.  Is  It  strange  that  our  greattM  in- 
dnstry  growa  restive  under  OuctnatloDS  which  It  can  neither  foresee  nor 
«omi>rdMBdT"  QrotreDor,  attpm.  See  also  ftrtt  AmmmI  Rqi.  on  th«  IitivnM 
Comment  of  tha   ViUted  8tate»,    aS7S-7e)    pp.   180-82. 

■Bee  Trout,  of  Btato  AgrtO.  Boe.,  1880-81.  p.  S0»  tt.     Also  Hlbbtrd,  142. 
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Under  the  influeDce  of  various  causea'^  of  which  the  ques- 
tion of  transportation  was  not  the  least,  the  agriculture  of  the 
state  underwent  a  marked  change  dui'ing  the  decade.  The  area 
of  improved  land  increased  nearly  60  per  cent,  and  population 
increased  about  30  per  cent.,  while  the  acreage  sown  to  wheat 
increased  but  slightly."  The  per  capita  yield  of  wheat  de- 
creased to  18.92  bushels,  while  other  crops  increased  to  a  com- 
bined per  capita  yield  of  63  bushels, — chiefly  com,  oats,  and 
barley.  Live  stock  increased  to  a  combined  total  of  3.00  per 
capita, — the  largest  at  any  census  period  in  the  history  of  the 
state.'*  The  number  of  sheep  remained  unchanged,  so  that 
the  incFease  was  in  other  kinds  of  live  stock  entirely.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  dairy  industry  was  reflected  by  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  milch  cows  from  0.29  to  0.36  per  capita,  hxit 
the  increased  yield  per  cow  must  also  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. There  was  a  large  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  tobaeeo, 
particularly  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  where  wheat  de- 
clined markedly,  and  especially  in  Dane  and  Rock  counties." 
The  tendency  away  from  wheat  and  toward  diversification  in 
agriculture  was  thus  marked"  and  if  under  these  circum- 
stances the  agitation  in  reference  to  transportation  was  leas 
strenuous  as  time  went  on,  the  inference  is  plain  that  under 
the  changed  conditions  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  were  to  a  less 
extent  at  the  mercy  of  the  railroads,  and  lai^ely  so  because  they 
had  turned  their  attention  to  pursuits  in  respect  to  which  tran.s- 
portation  was  not  so  important  a  taetor." 


"  Bee  Chapter  X. 

"Sw  Table  IV,  for  (BtlDBteB  of  U.  8.  D«p-  of  Airle. 

**  8hee^  bave  declloed  ttlnce  and  stock  worth  more  per  capita  faa**  uhca 
tbeir  place.  The  number  of  live  stock  hi  WlBCOBsin  wal  greater  pw  capita  ia 
IdOO  If  we  IncIuOe  cattle  under  ]  year. 

"See    Table    XZII. 

"  See  Trant.  of  Btate  AgHo.  Boo.,  1ST9-S0,  pp.  21,  22,  for  a  atatemmt  of  (ke 
chaoRed  condlHoiis. 

"  See.  bowcTer.  for  later  complalat  In  reference  to  railroad*  the  (peecb  of 
Senator  H.  A.  Tajlor,  March  20.  ISSS,  cm  Senate  Bltl  No.  Ifl,  to  regulate  raH- 
TOKi  trftOlc.  Bee  Arsmmtntt  before  the  Railroad  Committee*  of  WlHeoBsln  BtMa 
Liegfslatnre,  baring  under  consideration  BUI  No.  IDB.  to  Tegnlats  TallToad  trat- 
fle.  [PabDabed  fai  accordance  with  Joint  Restrintlon.  No.  IS,  Benuta  (ISS0>1. 
Iiater  agitation  In  refereuce  to  nritrosda  Id  WIbcobhId  ha>  kad  to  do  iB  gweral 
rather  with  pnbllc  control  and  nattera  of  taiatloa.  than  with  inadequate  facil- 
ities and  high  freights. 
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In  titJB  growth  ib  diversifioation  of  indxiBtry  which  placed  the 
farmer  in  a  more  sttrategic  positioD  in  reference  to  the  rail- 
roads, what  part  did  ihe  railroads,  apart  from  other  asNignable 
causes,  playf  We  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  note 
the  fact  that,  according  to  all  testimony,  the  first  effect  of  the 
railroads  was  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  exceeaive  culture  of 
wheat.°*  Exploitation  of  the  aoil  of  Wisconsin  was  greatly 
accelerated  by  the  improved  syst^n  of  transportation,  al- 
tbongh  that  exeessive  culture  had  its  origin  in  other  causes.** 
Inspection  of  the  railroad  map,  showing  the  construction  for 
the  different  decades,  and  comparison  with  the  charts  repre- 
senting the  development  of  the  wheat  area  and  with  the  table 
denoting  the  degree  of  specialization,  prove  that  for  the  state, 
as  a  whole,  the  railroads  had  little  influence  after  1869  in  in- 
creasing the  tendency  toward  excessive  culture  of  wheat.  The 
increase  in  total  mileage  of  railroads  in  Wisconsin  from  1869 
to  1879  was  the  lai^est  of  any  decade  in  the  history  of  the 
state,*"  and  was  confined  chiefiy  to  the  newer  portions  of  the 
state.  But  we  have  just  seen  that  there  was  a  decline  in  wheat 
SBd  a  martred  tendency  toward  diversification  in  the  state,  as 
8  whole,  during  the  decade.  In  the  central  portion  of  the  state, 
where  railroad  construction  was  large  for  the  first  time,  there 
was  a  considerable  decline  in  the  growing  of  wheat.  In  St. 
Cvois  and  Buffalo  coonties  there  was  a  decline  in  wheat  grow- 
ing, though  there,  too,  for  the  first  time  railroad  construction 
was  important.  In  Polk,  Barron,  and  Eau  Claire  counties, 
with  similar  railroad  construction,  wheat  increased  in  impor- 
tance with  the  advent  of  railroads,  while  Chippewa  and  Dunn 
counties,  under  similar  circumstances,  about  held  their  own. 
In  the  eastern  secticm  of  the  state,  the  large  increase  in  rail- 
road construction  during  the  decade  was  attended  by  a  general 
increase  in  the  importance  of  wheat. 


■*  See  above,  note  2S.  Compare  agahi  the  chart  of  Oie  whemt  area  In  ISdO 
with  the  railroad  ffiiip ;  aUo  oompare  (he  tables  denoting  tb*  degree  of  aped- 
alliatlon  Id  wheat  In  the  tiMouk  counties  at  the  different  period!,  witb  the 
raffroad  map  showInK  the  conBtnietloa   of  railroads  dnrlng  different  decadetr. 

"  For  a  diiriiufon  of  the  /nfluBnoe  of  rallroada  on  tchtat  produodifr,  >e« 
V.   g.   Agrie.  Pep.   for   1882,   pj.  6S-». 

"Sep  Table  VII. 
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The  explanation  seems  to  be  somewhat  as  follows-,  railroad 
transportation  had  already  exercised  its  influence  in  tlie  south- 
ern counties,  and  in  the  river  counties,  which  bad  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  the  railroads  farther  south  by  means  of  the  river. 
In  the  northern,  interior  counties,  which  were  more  isolated, 
the  clearing  away  of  the  timber  and  the  advent  of  the  rail- 
roads, together  gave  an  impetus  to  wheat  growing.*'  In  the 
interior  of  the  state,  the  soil  was  unfitted  for  wheat  growing 
and  the  tendency  during  the  decade  was  toward  rye  and  pota- 
toes rather  than  towards  wheat.*'  In  the  eastern  section,  the 
timber  had  been  cleared  away  to  a  considerable  estent  and  rail- 
roads  for  the  first  time  exercised  their  full  influence  upon  wheat 
growing.  In  all  of  these  cotmties  where  wheat  increased  wiHi 
railroad  construction,  there  was  marked  decline  in  wheat  in  the 
following  decade,  though  the  construction  of  railroads  contin- 
ued at  the  same  time  important.  The  conclnsion  to  be  drawn 
from  all  this  is  that  the  effect  of  the  railroad  upon  the  wheat 
industry  was  two-fold  r  in  the  first  place,  directly  and  imme- 
diately toward  specialization  in  wheat ;  in  the  second  place,  the 
effect  was  ultimately  and  indirectly  toward  diversiflcaticai. 
The  indirect  and  ultimate  influences  remain  to  be  discussed.  In 
the  first  place,  the  added  impetus  given  to  specialization  in 
wheat  accelerated  the  exploitation  of  the  soil  and,  consequently, 
hastened  the  time  when  rotation  of  crops  and  diTersiflcation  had 
to  be  taken  up.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  rise  and  de- 
cline of  the  industry  was  most  extreme  in  those  comities  where, 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  forests,  the  railroads  could  have 
their  full  and  immediate  effect."*  In  so  far  as  railroads  re- 
duced the  cost  of  transportation,  their  effect  was  to  bring  back 
into  cultivation  land  upon  which  the  yield  had  so  declined  or 
on  which  the  cost  of  production  had  become  so  high  that  it  was 


■  Id  maiir  of  tbe  iaterlor  counties,  b  borne  market  it  apoken  of  ta  abMtMns 
all  tbe  wbeat  but  aa  lonpectlon  of  the  table  for  per  capita  yield  aliawa  that 
this  Is  Improbable.     Compare,  tor  riample.  TSta  Claire  connty. 

*  See  abore  p.  78. 

"Of.,  for  example.  Ricbtand  and  St.  Ctoli,  neither  of  which  had  rallr««d« 
irtthiD  their  boundarleB  prevloim  to  ISTO.  bnt  both  of  which  bad  Similar  ad- 
Tantasea  o(  trabsportatton  nenr  at  hand.  Compara  Dane  with  Calamet;  or 
compere  Uonroe  and   Pierce. 
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no  longer  profitable  for  the  culture  of  wheat.  Exhaustion  of 
the  soil  could  thos  be  carried  farther.  Undoubtedly,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  railroads  in  this  respect  was  very  great  in  the  older 
counties.  In  so  far  as  railroads  caused  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
land,  their  effect  was  to  ultimately  favor  the  pursuit  of  some 
other  industry  less  ezpensive  in  land  than  the  culture  of  wheat. 
Such  an  effect  was  probably  very  considerable,  though  not  im- 
mediate. It  would  not  ordinarily  come  into  operation  until 
the  land  had  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  original  holder 
who  would,  of  course,  capitalize,  in  the  selling  price,  any  added 
earning  power  which  the  building  of  the  railroad  might  give 
to  the  land.  There  is  yet  another  way  in  which  the  railroad 
tended  to  encourage  and  bring  about  diversified  industry.  We 
speak  here  of  the  educational  and  broadening  influences  of  the 
railroad.  The  railroad  brings  newspapers  and  the  telegraph. 
It  encourages  travel  and  makes  men  more  intelligent,  more 
thoughtful  and  less  satisfied  to  move  in  the  old  ruts.  Anything 
that  tends  to  overcome  habit,  inertia,  and  indifference  to  one's 
condition  must  make  mightily  for  a  change  to  a  better  condition. 
Such  an  influence  is  the  railroad  and  that  influence  m  Wiscon- 
sin, as  elsewhere,  has  been  very  great.  If  the  wheat  farmers 
of  Wisconsin  were  disappointed  in  liie  extent  to  whidi  the  rail- 
roads served  them,  yet  it  is  largely  due  to  the  civilizing  ^enoy 
of  the  latter  that  a  class  of  farmers  was  developed  suSSeioitly 
intelligent  to  create  an  agricultural  industry  so  rich  and  varied 
as  that  of  the  present.** 

The  railroad  ultimately  brings  the  farmers  closer  together, 
too,  and  enables  the  latter  to  wage  a  more  equal  contest  with  the 
former.  Railroads  combine,  because  combination  is  easy, — is,  in 
fact,  unavoidable.  Farmers  do  not  combine,  because,  for  them, 
combination  is  almost  impossible.**  In  this  fact  lay  one  reason 
why  the  dairyman  succeeded  where  the  wheat  farmer  failed.  The 


"Picriam.    The   Oroimdtttell,   443-46. 

■Bee  «dltoHa]  In  the  Sorthaetttra  lHH«r,  Sept  18.  18SS.  (p.  26S)  tor  tbe 
etBtement  tbit  farmna  coold  not  hold  thalr  wheat.  ■■  tbfj  bad  Do  organlu- 
tlon  aad  could  not  form  one;  that  one-half,  or  even  mare^  of  tbe  farmers  of 
dlB  cotrntr;  and  Europe  would  be  compelled  to  aell  btifore  Dee.  1,  and  that 
fullj  nlne-tentha  mnat  aetl  not  later  than  Jannarf. 
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former  not  only  produced  a  product  that  would  stand  transporta- 
tion Cor  a  long  distance,  but  orgaoizatiiHi  was  possible  to  the 
dairTmen,  on  account  of  their  fewness  of'  number,  superior  in- 
telligence, and  the  eo-operatiTe  nature  of  their  industry,  and 
necesBary  to  them  on  account  of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome. 
No  (me  can  follow  the  development  of  the  dairy  industry  in 
Wiscanain  and  not  recognize  how  much  organization,  both  in 
reference  to  production,  traneportation,  and  markets,  has  had 
to  do  with  the  success  of  that  industry.**  On  the  other  hand, 
no  one  can  study  the  wheat  industry  and  not  be  impressed 
with  the  almost  utter  inability  of  the  wheat  fanners  to  asao- 
ciate  themselves  for  their  common  interest. 

If  the  wheat  farmer  depended  upon  the  railroads  in  the  early 
period  of  the  wheat  industry,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  early 
railroads  were  almost  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  fanner, 
and,  particularly,  upon  the  wheat  farmer.  The  early  rail- 
roads in  Wiaconsin  were  at  first  simply  devices  for  getting 
wheat  to  market.  A  failure  in  the  ^eat  crop  meant  serious, 
almost  total  loss  of  revenue;  it  meant  the  loss  of  the  revenue 
on  the  wheat  itielf  and  it  meant,  further,  the  loss  of  the  frei^t 
up«i  the  commodities  for  which  the  wheat  farmer  exchanged 
his  CMunodity.  The  following  table  shows  faow  lately  the 
railroads  depended  mi  wheat  for  thdr  traffic. 


Road. 

Date. 

T.t.1     1      WI.MI 

loonaee  land  riooi 

^.S' 

im 

186S 
13» 

IW 
1898 

IIJMI 

■S:S 

DM 

"See  below  pp.  lfl8-». 
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itosd. 

Diie. 

Total 

andPloar 

\VhS"'' 

La  CroBBe  diTlBlon  of  HU.  and  Bt.  P. 

ISW 

laeD 

188B 
IM» 

Ml.BM 

su,ise> 

725,B7B* 

Pralrte    du    Cbl«n    dlTlalon    Mil.    and 
St.  P.  Ry,   (Mil.  BBd  MWb.  B7.)... 
Iowa  and    MEnn.    Division    Hll.    and 

80  .S 

Mil.  aKd  8t.  P.  bV.  aa  a  whole 

W.l 

CHicago.  MU.ADd  81.  P.  By 

IS.O 

In  1858,  79  per  cent,  of  the  entire  revenue  on  the  Milwaukee 
and  Mlssisippi  railroad  waa  derived  from  the  oarrisge  of  wheat 
and  flour,  and  .in  1859,  tiie  proportion  was  77  per  cent.  This 
was  largely  in  excess  of  expectations.'^ 

The  following  tahle  shows  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat 
produced  to  every  mile  of  railroad  at  the  different  census 
periods  in  WiseoDsin : 

isn 1»,S1S  tmabtia  ot  wheat  iiroAiced  to  I  tnlle  at  laltroad, 

IMS Kl.uz  boBhels  of  wheat  prodnced  to  I  mile  of  railroad, 

1870 S,SS1  bBitielB  of  wheat  prodneod  to  1  mile  of  Fallroad, 

ISW S.lTl  bnibelB  of  wbeat  prodnced  to  1  mile  of  railroad, 

IBM 1,890  bnsbelB  of  wbeat  produced  Co  i  ulle  ol  railroad. 

These  figures'*  show  the  extent  to  which  the  railroads  must 
have  depended  upon  the  wheat  industry  within  the  state  in 

*  Total  wlieat.  Sour,  and  mill   feed. 

t  Total  tannage,  east  and  west,  as  tonnage  east  la  not  {^toi  aepaiately.  ne 
proportion  of  the  tonnage  of  wbeat,  flnut  and  mill  feed  to  tbe  total  tonnage 
on  tbe  C.  U.  and  St.  P.  R.  B.,  tn  IBSD  was  20  per  ceat. ;  on  tbe  Ullwankee  and 
St.  Panl  By.,  In  18S6,  tbe  Blmliar  proportion  waa  BS.H  per  cent,  and  on  tbe 
Milwaukee  and  MlaBlsalppi  In  18S9,  4T.S  per  c«nt.  The  Increase  In  the  proper, 
tloa  of  wheat  and  floor  (miU  feed  is  ne^lglble)  to  Tbtai  trane.  from  18G9  to 
1S69.  was  probably  dne  to  the  fact  that  a  iari:;?  proportion  of  the  wbeat  oame 
from  Minnesota  and  Iowa  and  does  not  oeCOfBarllj'  Indicate  an  Increaalng  de- 
pendence of  the  railroads  upon  wheat  growing  In  Wisconsin.  Of  the  9.0TT.D91 
bashels  carried  on  the  I<a  Crosse  Dlrlalon  In  1BS9,  over  S!  per  cent,  was  ahtp- 
pcd  troig  the  city  of  La  Crosse,  and  on  tbe  Prairie  du  Cblen  dlTlslon.  of  tbe 
4,861,870  boBhelB  carried,  over  8*  per  cent,  was  shipped  from  tbe  city  of 
Prairie  du  Cbleo. 

Statistics  for  the  La  Crosse  and  MUwankee  R.  R..  In  18S9.  are  not  available. 

"It  was  estimated  In  the  Report  for  IBGl  that  wheat  wonld  fumlBh  as 
mncb  reTenne  as  alt  other  exports  of  any  kind  wbatsoerer. 

"If  we  accept  the  atate  statMIca  of  a  crap  of  27.816,308  bnahels  In  ISM, 
then  there  were  prodoced  in  that  year  31,016  bnshe'B  of  wheat  to  every  mll> 
of  i«llroad  In  the  atat*. 
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their  early  history  and  the  marked  extent  to  which  that  de- 
pendeuoe  has  disappeared.  That  this  ahnost  complete  depend- 
ence of  the  early  railroads  upon  wheat  was  a  bad  thing  for 
the  railroads  as  well  as  for  the  farmers  ia  eaay  of  d^nonatn- 
tion.  Upon  the  fickleness  of  £be  season,  and  that  in  respect  to 
one  crop,  rested  the  prosperity  of  the  railroads.  Further,  the 
movement  of  wheat  was  8ea8(Hial,  demanding  extraordinary 
facilities  at  certain  periods,  with  a  great  decline  in  traffic  at 
other  periods.  This  resulted  in  uneconomic  use  of  eqnipmeait. 
Fluctuations  in  the  price  of  wheat  emphasized  this  unsteady 
movement  of  tr^fic.  This  nnreliability  and  iiregularity  in 
respect  to  the  wheat  crop  and  its  transportation  was  an  impor- 
tant cause  of  unstable  financial  conditdons  in  the  state  during 
the  wheat  period.  Wisecnisin  is  still  preeminently  an  agrioul* 
tural  state  and  between  the  fanners  and  the  railroads  there  is 
very  great  mutual  dependence."  But  thanks  to  a  diversified 
agriculture,  both  tiie  farmer's  activities  and  the  railroad's 
equipment  are  more  economically  utilized  and  no  single  vicis- 
situde of  season  or  of  market  can  threaten  the  prosperity  of 
either  farmer  or  railroad. 
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CHAPTER  X 

OTHER  CAUSES  OF  THE  DECLINE  IN  "WHEAT  QBOW- 

ING  IN  WISCONSIN  AND  OF  THE  CHANGE  TO 

OTHER  FARM  PURSUITS 

In  the  preceding  two  chapters,  the  podtioa  is  taken  that  the 
moet  important  and  moet  ultimate  of  the  causes  operating  both 
in  the  rise  and  in  the  decline  of  the  wheat  industry  in  Wiscon- 
ain,  as  elsewhere,  was  the  existence  of  cheap,  fertile  lands — 
first,  within  that  state,  and  then  beycmd  its  bordeis — supple- 
mented by  the  introduction  of  railroads — first,  into  Wisconsin, 
and  then  into  the  new  regions  beyond. 

Of  the  other  causes  operating  in  the  same  direction,  the  most 
potent  and  that  most  commonly  asserted  to  be  the  primary 
cause  of  the  decline  of  wheat  growing  in  Wiscon«n  was  ex- 
haustion of  the  soil,  induced  by  exclusive  cropping  to  wheat 
with  little  or  no  rotation  and  by  other  reckless  and  wasteful 
methods  of  cultivation,  and  leading  finally  to  declining  yield 
such  that  wheat  growing  became  unprofitable.  The  early  ac- 
counts of  agriculture  in  Wisconsin  make  frequent  refer^ce  to 
the  great  productivity  of  the  soil.  Extraordinary  yields  of 
wheat  and  other  crops  were  reported  and  an  impression  created 
that  the  soil  was  of  inexhaustible  fertility.  By  about  1845, 
however,  as  a  consequence  of  the  methods  of  soil  exploitation 
followed,  there  began  to  be  heard  genoal  complunts  of  de- 
clining fertility  and  lessened  yield.  Warnings  against  the  sys- 
tem of  land  skinning  which  was  practiced  were  disregarded, 
and  as  a  result  there  were  continued  complaints  which  called 
forth  further  warnings.  It  is  significant  that  these  complaints 
and  warnings  thus  began  in  Wisconsin  before  the  wheat  indus- 
try had  really  commenced  to  assume  great  importance,  and  con- 
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tinued  throughout  the  whole  period  during  which  wheat  was 
domiDant.'  It  is  very  difficult  to  criticise  the  correctaeas  of 
this  assertion  of  declining  yield.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
new  land  g^ierally  yielded  more  than  land  that  bad  beem 
cropped  to  wheat  for  a  series  of  yeais.*  How  great  that  decline 
in  yield  was  and  how  soon  the  high  yield  on  new  land  began 
to  decline  materially  is,  howerer,  difficult  to  determine.  It 
would  seem  that  if  decline  in  yield  had  taken  place  universaUy 
to  the  extent  asserted,  the  wheat  industry  must  have  been 
driven  from  the  state  before  it  was  fairly  started.  If  one  can 
ju^e  by  the  average  yields  for  the  different  counties  and  for 
the  state  as  a  whole  at  the  various  periods  for  which  ihe  data 
are  -available,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that,  excluding  the 
abnonnal  years  1660  and  1864,*  the  decline  in  yield  has  'been 
somewhat  overstated.  Reference  to  the  chart  with  the  curve 
representing  the  treaid  of  the  average  yield  for  the  state  as  a 
whole  shows  no  such  extreme  decline  as  is  generally  assCTted.* 
■Nor  is  a  decline  in  yield  in  the  older  portions  of  tbe  state  over- 
balanced by  the  influence  of  higher  yields  in  the  newer  sec- 
tions of  the  state,  for  inspection  of  Table  V  shows  that  the 
average  yield  in  tbe  newer  counties  has  not  been  higher  than 


■  Wltbln  recent  jpira  there  has  been  B  coDcenms  of  oploton  that  crop  jleMi 
have  Inerewed  and  tbie  Incmate  H  uiuall;  aacHbed  to  tbe  ImpramneDt  of  the 
«Oll  dae  to  better  metboda  of  culUvatloa  and  to  tbe  Introduetlm  oC  tbe  live 
-Mock  IndaBtry — especially  dalrjlug. 

•See  muw.  of  Btatt  Aaric.  Moo.,  18B3.  vp.  151-6S.  wbeie  It  la  atated  (hu 
In  ISBS  tbe  rield  of  wbe&t  on  new  land  bad  bren  twentT-flve  to  tblrtj  bnabeta 
per  acre,  wblle  In  tbe  rame  nelfbborbood  farniB  tbat  bad  been  cropped  eontln- 
aallr  tor  ten  or  twelve  yeara  and  wllb  bnlldlntn  attaobed  rslned  from  tS.OMt 
to  110.000  bad  yielded  not  more  tban  one-halt  the  quantity  of  grain  that  tbe 
new  farma  4(d.  A  alnillBr  aaaertion  la  mad?  in  tbe  Pat.  Offlce  Bop..  Agrtent- 
titre,  ISSO^l.  p.  S.  In  irtatacs  to  Walworth  oounty.  that  tbe  yield  was 
twenty-flye  to  thirty  buabela  on  new  land  and  "after  tbe  flrat  crcv  uaually 
leva  etccpt  on  clayey  land  whieb  yields  more  tbe  BRrond  and  third  crop  than 
the  Anrt  ccep." 

■The  crop  of  18O0  was  abnonnal  In  yield,  while  chinch  bugs  .and  draath  tn- 
Jored  tbe  crap  of  1M4. 

•See  Plgare  T,  with  cnrre,  baaed  cd  the  flgarea  slTeo  tor  the  ayeraKe  yield 
of  the  Bttte  by  the  tJ.  S.  Dep.  «f  Agric. ;  lee  alio  Tnhle  V. 
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in  the  older  counties.'  It  may  be  farther  objected,  however, 
that  the  average  yield  for  a  particular  county  represents  the 
result  obtained  by  combining  the  high  yields  of  the  land  newly 
brought  into  cultivation  with  the  low  yields  of  the  older  and 
more  exhausted  lands.  This  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  ad- 
mitted, bat  the  more  rapid  increase  of  improved  land  in  the 
newer  counties  ought,  on  that  theory,  to  be  reflected  in  a  higher 
average  yield  in  the  new  counties  as  a  whole,  which,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  is  contrary  to  the  facts.  A  further  objection 
may  be  raised  that  the  land  in  the  older  counties  falling  below 
a  certain  minimum  yield  would  be  successively  withdrawn  from 
cultivation  to  wheat,  thus  continually  relieving  the  average 
yield  for  that  county  from  the  minimizing  influence  of  very 
low  yields.  This  objection  must  be  deemed  in  part  valid.  Dur- 
ing the  decade  1850-1860,  wheat  declined  in  importance  in 
Walworth,  Kenosha,  and  Bacine  counties  while  there  was  an 
increase  in  live  stock,  but  no  general  increase  in  other  crops. 
Accordingly  we  are  warranted  in  assuming,  in  consideration 
of  the  complaints  in  that  section  in  reference  to  declining  yield 
in  the  wheat  crop,  that  it  was  the  lands  affording  lere  than  the 
average  yield  in  wheat  that  were  in  general  withdrawn  from 
cultivation  and  devoted  to  stock  raising.  It  would  be  a  fallacy, 
however,  to  conclude  from  this  that  it  was  always  the  poorest 
land,  absolutely  speaking,  that  was  withdrawn  from  wheat ;  for 
this  involves  the  assumption  of  the  absence  of  other,  and  under 
the  then  cwditions,  more  profitable  competing  crops  or  farm 
pursuits,  to  which  the  better  as  well  as  the  poorer  land  might 
be  devoted.    We  have  seen  too  that  it  was  just  as  likely  to  be 


*  Compare,  tor  example,  the  average  yields  Id  BnlTalo  and  In  Bock  countlei. 
Wheat  has  pcrslaled  In  a  remarkable  war  In  the  farmer  county,  while  It  waa 
replaced  br  otber  crops  in  tlie  latter  connty  at  a  compartitlTely  early  date. 
Or,  compaiision  may  be  made  between  Kenoaba  and  Iowa  counties.  The  flrat 
d>rcade,  It  hua  been  aefa.  Kbowed  ■  conilderable  decline  In  wheat  srowlnE  In 
the  former  county  and  IblB  wbb  aacceeded  by  further  decline  daring  Ibe  fol- 
lowlnft  decadea.  Tawa  county,  ou  the  otbtY  hand,  did  not  attain  the  maxlmnm 
Importance  In  wheat  (trowing  until  1860.  But  on  the  whole  average  yield* 
were  not  higher  In  town  thaa  In  Kenosha  county.  Comparison  of  Dane  aod 
St.  Croli  counties,    howerer.   Is  In  favor  of  St.  Croli. 
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the  owner  of  the  poorer  soil  who  was  not  in  the  financial  poei- 
tion  to  make  the  change.* 

On  the  whole,  however,  and  in  view  of  these  considerationg 
just  mentioned,  we  are  not  justified  in  running  counter  to  al- 
most universal  contemporaneous  testimony  and  conclnding  that 
there  was  small  decline  in  the  per  acre  yield  of  wheat  and  that 
that  decline  could  therefore  have  had  little  influence  in  dis- 
placing the  growing  of  wheat.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does 
not  seem  possible  to  assign  to  that  cause  the  amount  of  impor- 
tance usually  given  to  it.'  The  real  state  of  the  case  seems  to 
be  as  follows :  there  was  an  actual  and  very  considerable  de- 
cline on  new  lands,  after  the  first  few  crops,  due  chiefiy  to  the 
crude  methods  of  cultivation  that  were  followed.  This  dedine 
was  so  rapid  that  the  new  counties  did  not  long  show  a  higher 
average  yield  on  the  whole  than  the  older  counties.  Thereafter 
the  yield  per  acre  was  not  essentially  larger  in  the  new  than  in 
the  old  counties,  but  was  secured  with  less  expense  for  two  rea- 
sons: first,  beciuisi.'  the  land  bein?  newer  was  relatively  more 
productive,  and  involved  less  expense  for  cultivation,  and  in 
the  second  place,  because  of  the  low  cost  of  the  land  itself. 
On  account  of  these  two  reasons,  there  might  be  more  pros- 
perity and  growth  in  the  wheat  industry  on  the  newer,  more 
fertile  and  cheaper  lands,  while  in  the  older  sections  where  land 
was  higher  and  an  equal  yield  was  obtained  only  at  a  higher 
cost  on  account  of  the  higher  value  of  the  land  and  the  greater 
expenses  of  cultivation,  depression  and  decline  might  exist ;  and 
this  might  occur  and  probably  did  occur  with  the  average  yield 
per  acre  not  generally  higher  on  the  comparatively  new  than  on 
the  old  lands.  As  suggested  above,  the  more  rapid  increase 
of  improved  land  in  the  newer  counties  wotild  be  ofbet  in  part 
by  the  withdrawal  from  cultivation  to  wheat  of  the  lands  giving 
on  the  whole  lower  than  the  average  yields  in  the  older  coun- 
ties and  their  disposal  to  the  uses  of  some  other  farm  pursuit. 
In  a  word,  not  so  much  declining  yield,  as  the  obtaining  of 

'Sec  Trana.   of  Slate  AgHc.  Sop.,   ISTT-t's.  p.   101. 

'  Thlg  siigK^tlon  has  already  been  made  above  In  relerenre  to  tbe  asicrtpd 
great  decline  In  jipid  In  some  parts  of  tbe  state  attont  18T0.     See  p.  133. 
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about  the  same  yield  only  at  a  greater  eo8t  on  the  older  lands 
was  the  immediate  eanse  of  the  depression  in  certain  sections 
that  finally  led  to  the  abandonment  of  wheat  growing.*  This 
is  the  only  way  we  can  explain  the  confusing  and  contradic- 
tory expressioDs  that  were  uttered  almost  in  the  same  breath, 
of  soil  exbauBtion  and  decline  in  yield  on  one  hand,  and  of 
large  yields  on  the  other.  It  enables  us  to  onderstand  why  we 
hear,  on  one  hand,  that  wheat  growing  doesn't  pay,  that  it 
costs  more  to  grow  than  it  will  bring  in  the  market  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  is  the  staple  of  the  state,  and  brings  in 
more  money  than  any  other  crop,  that  it  is  profitable,  and  that 
so  long  as  it  continues  so  profitable  there  is  little  hope  of  indae- 
ing  farmers  to  abandon  it.  On  this  supposition  we  can  har- 
monize the  maledictions  hurled  at  exclusive  cropping  of  wheat, 
with  the  grateful  acknowledgment  that  the  wheat  crop  has  built 
bams,  piiid  off  mortgages  and  purchased  the  necessities  of  life.* 
And  aU  this  is  consistent  with  the  fact  that  the  average  yield 
was  not  materially  different  in  different  parts  of  the  state. 

While  the  yield  was  not  ordinarily  much  smaller  in  the  older 
parts  of  the  state,  the  devastation  wrought  by  insect  pests,  par- 
ticularly by  the  chinch  bug  in  the  more  southern  counties,  must 
be  given  due  weight  in  the  displacement  of  the  crop  in  that 
section.  The  chinch  bug  was  in  especial  evidence  in  Wisconsin 
in  1864-66,  1874-77  and  in  1887  and  succeeding  years.  Inspec- 
tion of  Table  V  shows  the  effect  in  the  greatly  lessened  yield 
in  many  counties  in  1864,  1877,  and  1889.'*  Not  only  on  ao- 
OQunt  of  the  actual  losses  did  the  depredations  of  the  chinch 
bug  tend  to  drive  wheat  out  of  cultivation,  but  also  because 

•NntP  thBt  areraRe  yields  In  MlnnSHota  and  Ihe  DakofBB  were  not  hUh  affet 
tbe  flrxt  few  jeara.  It  Is  not  far  irroDi;  to  ear  ttiB.t  an;  ^eat  whmt  produe- 
IDE  reElan  Is  a  reelon  of  tow  yields,  and  that  not  becaaae  of  low  fertility  bat 
becanse  extenHve  cnltlTBtlon  under  tbe  condition  of  cbeap  and  fertile  landii 
is  found  profltablp.  See  an  article  in  the  Quart.  Journal  0/  Bconom.,  ISt  H70, 
by  C.  W.  TiiDiDpson.  The  Movement  oj  WAeat  Oroaing;  A  Studv  of  a  leading 
Btate,  In  wblcb  tbe  antbor  almllarly  condndes  from  a  atady  of  wheat  grow- 
leg  Id  Bonthem  MIoneEota  that  not  to  loss  of  fertility  but  to  dlverstlled  agri- 
culture, ta  tcreater  profit  In  dairying  and  to  greater  profit  in  wheat  growing  by 
eatmttve  cultivation  on  cheap  or  low  rent  lands.  I>  doe  the  w«Mw>rd  moTO- 
ment   which  carried  that  Indnstry  out  of  that  section   of  the  state. 

•  Bee  above  pp.   26,  73. 

"  See  above  pp.  B8,  72,  84.  88-6. 
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it  was  necessary  to  parsoe  a  syetem  of  crop  rotation  and  eeasa- 
tion  of  wheat  growing  in  order  to  stamp  out  the  peat."  The 
chinch  bog  was  a  factor  together  with  the  recurrence  of  bad 
seasons  and  low  prices,  that  tended  to  make  the  wheat  grow- 
ing industry  less  certain  of  affording  remunerative  retnms. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  above*'  that  when  the  first  great 
break  in  wheat  growing  came  in  WisconBiu,  in  the  decade  1870- 
1880,  tiiere  was  a  tendency  toward  general  farming  rather 
than  toward  specialization  in  any  particular  branch  of  farming. 
This  toidency  was  partly  a  cause  and  partly  a  result  of  the 
decline  in  wheat  growing.  Decreasing  profitableness  in  the 
wheat  crop  was  accompanied  by  increasing  profitabloiess  in  a 
more  diveTsified  agricultuTe.  As  has  been  pointed  out  over 
and  over  again  frontier  conditiona  of  cheap  land,  scarce  labor 
and  dear  coital  favored  wheat  growing  and  rendered  diver- 
sified agriculture  unprofitable.  "With  tiie  passing  of  these 
early  conditions,  the  situation  was  reversed.  It  is  almost  an 
axiom  of  political  economy  that  round-about  methods  of  pro- 
duction are  more  profitable  so  soon  as  sufficient  labor  and  cap- 
ital can  be  commanded  for  such  operations.  But  for  a  people 
to  pursue  such  methods  successfully  requires  much  capital, 
highly  intelligent  labor  and  directive  capacity,  and  favorable 
conditions  in  industry  generally.  Id  the  most  concrete  wa?, 
these  requiremaita  and  conditions  were  lacking  in  the  early 
history  of  wheat  growing  in  Wisconsin  but  began  to  be  more 
and  more  present  as  frontier  conditi<m8  passed  away.  A  sim- 
ple frontier  eoonomy  has  few  wants  and  thus  presents  narrow 
market  opportunities,  and  this  constitutes  a  reactive  eaose 

"  Inqolrr  of  Berenl  residents  of  Dkne  coimt7  ai  to  why  wheat  growing  had 
b«n  dlMontlDued  broagbt  the  reply  "Chlncb  bugi."  A  similar  answer  was 
rei^lved  In  St,  Croli  county,  ti  a  partial  rewon  for  the  dlacontlnDancc  of 
wheat  growing.  It  waa  anerted  that  wheat  growing  Imperiled  other  grain 
croiw,  since  tbe  chlncb  bag  seemed  to  nead  aome  wheat  to  iwralst.  bat  wlna 
once  prea«nt  waa  dMtructlTe  of  other  grains  too.  The  method  ot  sdwIdk  wlie«t 
and  oati  or  aome  other  crop  t<qreth«r  waa  found  more  or  Iraa  effectire  In  srold- 
faig  tbe  Tarage*  of  this  peet.  Bee  abore.  note  10.  for  refemce  to  the  rarasea 
ol  tbe  chinch  bog  In  the  latter  jiart  of  tha  (rightiea.  which  In  connection  with 
the  declining  price  almost  droTe  wheat  growing  from  the  coonty.  Baa  Trmta. 
of  Btata  Agrie.  Boo.,  1882-88,  p.  2T2  (or  reference  to  chinch  boga  In  Orefn 
county:  also  nut.  of  Foni  <■«  Loc  Oo.  (Weat.  Blat  Co.,  1090),  418. 
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operatiiig  against  diversification.  With  a  higher  standard  of 
living  and  more  oomplex  wants,  the  industry  of  a  people  is  re- 
adjusted and  becomes  more  complex,  and  this  is  the  more  apt 
to  be  true  if  some  great  industry  xtpoa  which  dependence  was 
formerly  placed  becomes  unprofitable,  as  was  the  ease  with 
wheat  growing  in  Wisconsin.  The  introduction  of  live  stock 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  raising  of  other  gmns  and 
farm  crops,  which  would  not  stand  transportation  except  when 
converted  into  beef,  mutton  or  pork.  Rotation  of  crops  be- 
came possible  with  resulting  benefit  to  the  soil,  and  when  fol- 
lowed to  a  rational  extent  made  the  more  economical  use  of 
labor  and  machinery  possible  by  distributing  the  former 
throughout  the  year  and  the  latter  over  a  longer  season." 
The  keeping  of  live  stock  also  enabled  the  farmer  to  make  profit- 
able use  of  otherwise  waste  land  and  waste  products,'*  as  well 
B8  to  raise  larger  crops  per  acre  on  land  the  fertili^  pf  which 
had  been  thus  restored."  It  was  no  small  matter  either  that 
the  farm  income  no  longer  depended  upon  a  single  crop  and 
that  an  uncertain  one.  Oreat  gmns  and  great  losses  were  both 
less  frequent  and  agriculture  thus  became  less  speculative  and 
more  planfnl. 

The  part  played  in  the  spread  of  the  wheat  industry  by  im- 
proved harvesting  and  other  machinery  has  already  beoi 
pointed  out."  The  great  profitableness  of  the  wheat  crop  on  the 
new  and  fertile  lands  of  the  W^,  together  with  the  scarcity 
of  labor  there,  stimulated  the  early  improvement  of  machinery 
for  the  growing  of  wheat  beyond  that  for  the  growing  of  other 


•^Farm.  iHiL,  (Wis.)  Bultettn  No.  20,  p.  21.  Trant.  of  State  Affric,  Boc, 
1886,  p.  22T;  18TG-T«,  pp.  BSO-81 ;  IBTd-TT.  pp.  £8-^24.  WU.  Fermnr,  IBt 
ITT.  Eke  Hititk  Animal  Rep,  Wis.  Dairvrnm/t  Atiaa.,  j>.  38  ff.,  for  nofBTorable 
attitude  toward  miied  farming.  The  fact  of  better  utIllcBtlni  of  farm  labor 
and  macblDerj'  In  diTeralBed  agrlcnlture  was  brought  oat  In  conTeraBtlon  wltb 
a  man  wbo  bad  been  agualnted  wltb  conditions  on  tbe  farm  lot  thirty  rears 
In  St.  Croli  cODQtf.  The  om  of  tbe  aame  machinery  In  the  harrestlng  of  crops 
which  mature  In  auccewloD  was  EtT«D  aa  an  llluitratlon.  On  tbe  other  band 
eiceaslTe  dlTeralflcMloD  requires  too  much  machinery.  Bee  Fom^  Jiut.,  (Wis.) 
Bulletin  No.  1»,  p.  07. 

■•TraiM.  of  6UHe  AgrlC.  Boa..  1S86,  p.  227;  1887,   p.   I. 

I'Fana.   Ititt.,   (WIf.)   SttUeUit  No.  S.   p.   4ff. 

■•  See  above  pp.  62-3 ;  nlao  Traiu.  of  State  AgrUs.  Boo.,  1874-75.  p.  181  ff ;  EMh 
■Inser,  BUtOry  at  Buf[aM  Oowity,  Via.,  p.  872 ;  Wit.  Farmer,  9i  881. 
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crops."  Later  more  rapid  improvements  in  machinery  for  the 
raising  of  other  crops  have  tended  to  reduce  the  relative  ad- 
vantage which  wheat  held  over  the  latter  in  that  respect.**  Im- 
proved harveeting  machinery  for  wheat  was  throughout  the 
wheat  period  also  often  bought  recklessly  and  cared  for  scantily 
with  consequent  financial  difficulties,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
tended  to  keep  the  farmer  in  the  rut  of  wheat  raising,'* 

After  a  time  the  tendency  toward  diversified  agricnlture 
which  had  in  large  measure  displaced  wheat  growing  in  Wis- 
consin, gave  way  in  its  turn  to  a  reacticm  toward  more  special- 
ized forms  of  farm  industry  again.  The  growing  of  wheat, 
however,  continued  to  decline  as  before,  since  the  newer  condi* 
tions  were  more  and  more  unfavorable  for  that  crop."  Of 
these  specialized  forms  of  industry,  the  growing  of  tobacco  and 
dairying  were  the  most  important.** 

The  early  attempts  to  introduce  the  culture  of  tobacco  have 
been  already  referred  to."  The  slow  progress  in  this  direction 
for  many  years  was  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  conditlona 
that  favor  wheat  growing  are  unfavorable  for  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco.  The  briefest  attention  to  the  essential  differences  in 
the  character  of  the  two  industries  shows  why  this  is  so;  for 


"  Trant,  of  State  Agrte.  Sao.,  ISST.  pp.  38-49:  1S82-S3,  p.  2T.  Form.  Imtt. 
(WlH.),  ButMin  No.  10,  p.  £43. 

■*  Compare  cultivators  for  boed  crops,  la  general.  macbiDe  com.  tobacco  and 
potato  planters ;  corn  cutteiB.  bnsken  and  sbreddera.  potato  diggers,  etc.  Tbe 
silo  metbod  of  utitislni;  corn  and  otbn'  Torage  crops  maj  be  cited  as  a  aome- 
wbat  analogous  later  Improvement  and  has  particular  slgnlflcance  In  a  state 
wbere  tbe  season  Is  Deltber  sulBclently  long  nor  tbe  climate  snfflcleDtl;  warn 
In  large  areas  to  bring  the  corn  crop  to  full  maturity. 

'•  Farm,  /tut,,  (Wto.)  BoIleHn  No.  1»,  p.  B7  B. :  Tratu.  of  State  Affric.  Boc. 
1874-79.   pp.    ieff-96:  Martin.   Bulorv  of   the   Ortmoe  Movement.   3StS. 

Por  a  dificusalon  of  the  relation  betneen  hiirveBtlnR  macblnery  and  tbe  slse 
of  the  most  economical  wheat  farm  see  tbe  article  referred  to  above  [note 
8).  by  C.  W.  Thompson. 

»See  above  pp.  87-8;  also  fMd.,  note  7,  where  the  InabilltT  of  the  farmers  <a 
Wisconsin  to  raise  cattle  In  competition  with  tbe  cheaper  range  lands  to  th« 
west  and  southwest  was  pointed  out.  [See  Tnuii.  of  State  Alrrf.  Son.,  1870-80, 
p.  211.1  A  similar  statement  ma;  be  made  with  referaice  to  tbe  sheep  taduBtrr. 
Parther,  a  large  part  of  Wlaconslo  lle«  too  tar  ontalde  the  great  com  belt  to  en- 
able  the  farmers  of  tbat  state  to  participate  largely  Id  the  prodoctlon  of  corn- 
fed  beef  and  pork. 

"  The  raiding  of  potatoes,  barley  and  sugar  beets  coDstltnte  other  teas  Im- 
portant examples. 

"  See  above  p,  SI.  alio  Htbbard,  ffMl  .Of  Agrte.  tn  Dant  Co.,  160-7B. 
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the  succeBsful  caltivation  of  tobacco  requires,  relatively,  a  min- 
imiiiu  amount  of  land,  highly  intcDsive  culture,  coDsIderable  iu- 
telligeDce  of  a  special  kind  and  much  labor  and  capital.  Quan- 
titatively speaking,  nature  does  little  and  man,  much,  in  the 
culture  of  tobacco.  These  considerations  are  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  late  development  of  the  tobacco  growing  indus- 
try in  Wisconsin.** 

Somewhat  similar  conditions  prevented  the  rise  of  dairying 
to  importance  in  earlier  days,  though  instAnces  are  not  want- 
ing in  which  tmfavorable  conditions  were  overcome  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  early  failure  in  the  wheat  crop.'*  Capital,  how- 
ever, was  lacking  for  the  purchase  of  cows  of  good  quality  and 
for  the  erection  of  barns  and  fences,*"  The  quality  of  the  early 
butter  and  cheese  was  very  inferior,  on  account  of  lack  of 
proper  facilities  for  making  and  on  account  of  lack  of  skill. ** 
Further,  itiie  chief  markets  in  the  lake  cities  were  already 
supplied  by  dairy  products  of  approved  quality — particularly 
from  Ohio."  In  the  interior  portion  of  the  state  at  least,  facil- 
ities for  transportation  were  lacking;  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  if  dairy  products  on  aceoun't  of  high  specific  value 
can  bear  transportation  a  long  distance  at  relatively  low  cost, 
nevertheless  that  transportatico  must  be  rapid  and  afforded 
under  such  conditions  as  will  insure  arrival  without  deteriora- 


"  Sep  HlbSard.  ivpra.  The  most  hflgty  reference  to  the  tacts  set  forth  by  Hlb- 
bard  In  reference  to  tobacco  culture  sbows  boir  Impossible  It  was  (or  that  crop 
to  occupy  anj  place  In  the  earlj  Hgrlculture  of  Wisconsin. 

"  Sec  above  p.  31.  See  HIbbacd.  ITO-TT ;  Pat.  Office  Rep.,  Affrionlture,  18S2-63, 
pp.  .^2T-?15..  Including  ■  statement  by  a  man  In  Rock  count;  that  he  had  milked 
thirty- Ave  cows  during  the  p  rev  Ions  season  and  had  been  In  the  dairy  buslnew 
for  the  preceding  seven  ypars.     See  Prairie  Farmer,   lOi  T*-B. 

» See  above  p.  49.  These  difficulties  were  doubtlesB  partly  Imaginary,  but 
HIbbatd  [p.  ITT]  goes  too  far  In  their  disparagement.  Bee  SUeth  Ann,  Rep.  Wll. 
Da4rv«'«t'i  AtSOc,  97. 

» The  quality  ot  the  early  wheat  In  Wisconsin  was  OD  the  contrary  very 
superior.  Good  butter  or  chepse  does  sot  make  ftaelf,  as  good  wbeat  tTTOuis 
ilseir  on  rich  adaptable  soil. 

"Pew  that  are  handling  cows  Imow  thetr  bDSlneBB."  Ex.  GoTemoT  W.  D. 
Hoard,  Fiflk  Ann.  Rep.  Wig.  Da4rvmen'»  A»»oc.,  32. 

"  BeKenth  Ann.  Kep.  W^a.  Dain/men'i  Atioc,  20. 

"Then  (1S50)  we  had  to  peddle  our  products  to  snch  pnrchaaers  aa  could 
be  found  or  Induced  to  buy — -Ave  or  sli  cents  a  jiound  being  thought  a  good 
price  for  It."     Seconil  Ann.  Kep.  Wit.  DMrvmen't  Anoc,  fl. 
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tion  in  qaality.^^  Still  farther,  there  was  a  general  impressicHi 
that  Wisooasin  lay  outside  of  the  dairy  region — due  in  part  to 
misapprehension  and  in  part  to  the  evil  reputation  of  Wisconsin 
butter  and  cheese.'*  Most  of  all,  the  profitableness  of  wheat 
growing  and  the  characteristic  couflervatism,  and  indisposition 
of  the  wheat  grower  to  change  the  nature  of  his  operations  pre- 
vented the  earlier  growth  of  the  dairy  industry." 

The  extreme  depression  in  the  wheat  industry,  however,  which 
followed  the  war,  and  the  high  prices  for  dairy  products  during 
the  same  period  finally  resulted  for  a  time  in  a  considerable 
development  of  dairying,  in  certain  parts  of  the  state,  which 
was  also  made  possible  in  large  measure  by  the  introduction  of 
refrigerated  transportation  about  the  year  1868."  Resulting 
overprodnction  ted  to  depression  and  this  in  turn  to  the  oi^an- 
ization  of  the  Wisconsin  Dairymen's  Association  in  1872,  from 
which  time  dates  a  new  era  in  dairying  within  the  state.*'  The 
Association  at  once  took  steps  to  secure  a  better  quality  of  pro-  - 
duct,  to  ext^d  the  breadth  of  the  market,  to  secure  more  favor- 
able rates  of  transportation  and,  in  a  word,  to  secure  the  coopera- 
tion of  dairymen  in  general  for  the  good  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole.^'  A  good  illustration  of  this  policy  was  a£Forded  wheo 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  1879,  a  resolution 

"  Trant.   of  SWfe  Aoric.   Boc,   1B79-80.   pp,    220-21. 

"Sft  Seventh  Ann,  Rep.  Wit.  Uatrvmen'*  Aeaoc,  27.  "The  clfnute  was  not 
■iispldouB.  the  wild  grasses  resulted  In  s  dlssgreeablF  Savor  aod  tbe  soil 
would  not  produce  fame  grase  auccfssfully.  Further  the  water  was  bad." 
Rw   Trim*,   of  Stale  Agric.   Boc.  3852,  u-i.   228-37:   18B1.  pp.  178-78. 

'  "It  IB  barder  and  tsketi  longer  to  convert  tbe  farmer  than  It  does  tbe 
farm  to  dairying."  Fifth  Ann.  Rep.  Vti.  Dalrvmen't  Aieoe..  30,  See  also 
Trana.   of  State  Agric.   Soc,   1882-88,   p.    272. 

Indifference  toward  dalrjlns  near  ColnmbuB.  Columbia  countr,  a  tew  year* 
prevtouB  to  1880  was  said  to  bave  be^  due  to  the  ability  to  raise  twenty  to 
tw<^ty-Sve  biisbels.  and  above,  of  wheat  to  tbe  acre.  Slghteenth  Ann.  Sep.  Wit. 
nalr omen's  Aaioc.  50. 

"  See  above  p.  67.  See  Hibbard,  HUt.  of  Affrle.  in  DatM  Co.,  17S :  Seeond  Ait». 
Rep.  TFrt.  Datrymm't  A»«eo.,  22 ;  Biahth  Ann.  Sep.,  32-4. 

=  Second  Ann.  Rep.,  9:  Seventh  Ann.  Rep.,  128:  Trmu.  of  State  Aorte.  Son.. 
1871.  p.  4. 

"  Seventh  Ann.  Rep.  Supra. 

"Dairymen    have   an   advantage   on    freights  Wboi    a   ear-load    of 

wheat  In  New  York  would  be  wortb  from  SBOO  to  (600,  a  car-load  of  cheeae 
would  be  worth  nearly  13,000.  and  *  ear-load  Of  batter  17.000  to  fB.OOO." 
Second  Ann.  Rep.,  12.  See  ffcW.,  2.  Also  Tram,  of  Btata  Aorte.  Boe.,  1888.  p. 
181. 
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was  passed  reconunendrng  to  the  dairymen  of  the  state  that  in 
view  of  the  overcrowded  state  of  the  cheese  market  and  the 
higher  relative  price  of  butter,  they  defer  making  cheese  in  the 
coming  spring  as  late  as  possible  in  order  to  relieve  the  market 
to  that  extent  at  least.'*  The  Association  also  lent  its  active 
influence  toward  extending  the  dairy  industry  into  new  regions 
within  the  state  where  conditions  were  ripe  for  a  change  from 
wheat  growing.'"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  large  measure 
of  the  prosperity  which  followed  in  dairying  was  due  to  the 
intelligent  and  persevering  efforts  of  the  Association,  and  their 
activities  have  been  thus  referred  to  at  length  in  order  to  em- 
phasize the  contrast  between  the  absence  of  effective  organiza- 
tion among  the  large  mass  of  plodding  wheat  farmers  and  the 
part  played  by  the  compact  organization  of  a  few  intelligent 
dairymen  in  reviving  their  industry  from  the  depression  into 
which  it  had  fallen  and  lifting  it  to  a  new  plane  of  progress. 
The  dairymen,  to  be  sure,  had  a  great  advantage :  they  labored 
in  behalf  of  a  live  industry  while  the  wheat  farmers  clung  to  a 
pursuit  fast  falling  into  decadence." 

These  elements  of  decadence  in  the  wheat  industry  have  been 
sufficiently  set  forth.  It  remains  to  point  out  the  remaining 
superior  advantages  of  dairying.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  is  the  great  natural  adaptability  of  a  large  part  of  Wis- 
consin to  dairying.  Partly  as  a  result  of  the  united  efforts  of  the 
dairymen  of  Wisconsin  for  a  higher  standard  of  quality  and  partly 
as  a  result  of  the  development  of  refrigerated  transportation, 
their  products  were  soon  recognized  to  be  as  good  as  the  best.** 
There  is  no  longer  any  question  of  the  highly  favorable  natural 
advantages  for  dairying  in  Wisconsin.'*      On  the  other  hand, 

xSmentft  ^nn.  Rep.  101. 

»8*e  Farm,  Jntt.,  (WIb.1   BhIIcMw  No.  8,  p.  1B3. 

"Hlbb*Td,  Hlat.  ot  Agrio.  In  Dane  Co.,  178. 

"  Bm  Rev.  Jni.  Com.  (1000),  lOi  1ST:  teMtmon;  of  Ur.  I«  Onutd  Power*. 
Chief,  DItIb.  of  Agrlc.  V.  B-  CenMU.  The  TepatmtloD  of  the  dKir;  product*  ot 
WlKonaln  for  high  onaltt;  nffcred  some  decline  *  deMde  or  num  iffo  with  • 
roiiBeqiiPiit  lom  of  m&rket,  on  ai^eonnt  «f  the  deterioration  onied  by  the  mann- 
factare  ol  "fllled  cbeese."     Bee  dlBcnisIon  In  Repi.  of  Dairtmnt'i  Anoe.,  1604-96. 

■  See  Ti-oii».  of  State  Agric.  8oe.,  1888,  p.  83 :  W/tft  AtMt.  Hep.  WU.  Doirp- 
mm't  Afoe.,  20-SS :  BwIteHii  of  Afftio.  Bmper.  Stat.,  V"*!/.  of  WU.,  No.  68. 
(Sept,  1901)  pp.  4-6;  lUd.,  BuOMn  No.  140  (Sept.,  1906)  pp.  1(V-1T.  AIM 
Farm.  Init.,  (WIi.)  BuOettn  No.  0,  p.  210. 
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large  portions  of  WiscoDsin  are  for  reasons  already  pointed  out 
no  longer  adapted  to  ^ecialized  wheat  growing.  Continuous 
cropping  to  wheat  has  been  seen  to  be  destructive  to  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  soil  while  dairying  is  a  restorative  industry  in  that 
respect,  and  is  thus  self-perpetuating."  Dairying  also  aSords 
a  more  certain  revenue,  while  in  respect  to  wheat  growing  the 
profits  of  good  crops  are  often  overbalanced  by  the  losses  in- 
volved in  a  succession  of  poor  crops."  In  the  long  run,  there- 
fore, dairying  proves  the  more  profitable  pursuit.  This  fact, 
together  with  the  restorative  influence  upon  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  results  in  higher  values  for  land  where  the  latter  industry 
is  followed."  Wheat  growing  is  thus  not  able  to  compete  with 
dairying  for  possession  of  the  land  in  Wisconsin.  Wheat  suffers 
further  from  the  eompetition  of  those  grain  and  forage  crops 
which  are  subsidiary  to  dairying  and  which  thus  reflect  in  a 
measure  the  strong  competitive  character  of  the  latter  industiy. 
Again,  dairying  results  in  the  more  even  distribution  of  labor 
throughout  the  year  and  thus  in  its  more  economical  utilization. 
Further,  dairying  requires  both  labor  and  directive  capacil?  of 
a  higher  order  and  of  a  more  systematized  quality  than  does 
wheat  growing,  and  naturally  affords  a  larger  remuneration.** 

Trans.  0}  Btate  Aprie.  Bac.,  1B80-81,  p.  46:  1881-82,  p.  181.  Bevatth  Ann. 
Rep.  W».  Datrvmen'i  Anoc,  12G:  Ibti.,  Eightk  Ann.  Rep.,  108  B. 

"Sixth  Ann.  Rep.  WU.  Dairymen't  Atioi:.,  22,  "There  has  not  been  a  bad 
tallore  In  the  diirr  in  Uie  last  Srteen  fears."     /bid.,  BigMh  Ann.  Rep.,  26. 

"  "A  comparlaon  ol  f&rm  ralues  between  Bheborgan  and  JeRereon  coontlea 
and  the  two  Don.dBlrjlnit  counties  Vernon  and  St  Croli.  on  the  basis  oT  the  iimmu 
Of  ISSE  Bhows  a  dlffereD(«  Id  larm  valaee  of  land  and  prodncts  of  from  tbtee 
to  Ave  hundred  per  tpai.  In  favor  of  the  dairy  counties."  Tram,  of  Stale  Afrrtc. 
Soc,  18»0,  p.  1.10.  See  ItHd.,  1879-80.  pp.  210-11;  also  Fifth  Ann.  Rep.  Wit. 
Btate  Boara  oj  Agric.  tor  1603,  p.  23S.  Br  1900.  dairying  had  become  w  Ksi- 
eral  OTir  the  state  as  to  coDstltute  an  Important  factor  In  land  valnes  In 
most  of  the  counties.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out  above,  bowerer, 
land  valnes  are  In  general  low<er  In  the  counties  which  atlll  raise  wheat.  Bee 
Table  XXIII. 

**"The  wheat  raUer  has  but  few  and  simple  tblngs  to  think  of.  He  may 
plow,  BOW,  reap  and  market  five  hnndred  acr«fl  of  grain  and  still  be  a  man  of 
tew  Ideas  and  of  narrow  mental  culture.  Bat  the  dairyman  Is  compelled  by 
tb«  TATy  necessity  of  his  business  to  be  a  man  with  eye  opm  and  active  mfnd 
■'  Seventh  Ann.  Rep.  Wit.  Dairymen't  Attoc..  24.  See  also  Farm. 
Intt.,  <WIh.>  BuHetin  No.  4.  p.  02. 
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Dairying  thus  tends  most  of  all,  directly  and  indirectly,  to- 
ward the  displacement  of  wheat  and  oar  analysis  here  is  found 
to  agree  with  the  ascertained  facts  above.^ 

"BetercDce  baa  been  made  to  tbe  Important  part  played  bj  tbe  WUconslii 
DalrympD'B  Asioclatlon  In  the  derelopmeDt  ot  tbe  dair;  InduBtrj  and  tba« 
In  tb«  dltplaceDitnt  ot  the  uoprcBtable  wheat  crop.  Great  credit  la  also  due 
to  other  orssDliatloDs  In  a  Bimllar  nay.  The  State  Agrlcultucal  Bocleiy,  tbe 
varloul  eooDty  agrlcnltural  societies,  the  farmers'  Institutes,  tbe  Crangp  and 
other  kindred  orianiiatlona  hare  all  labored  tovsrd  the  Esine  end.  See  Pat. 
Office  Rep.  tor  ISOB,  AgrlcultuTe,  pp.  210-13. 

To  the  Aerlcultutal  School  of  the  State  Dnlverslty,  howerer.  perhaps  more 
credit  Is  due  for  tbe  Improrement  of  the  agriculture  of  Wisconsin  than  to  all 
Other  slmllsr  agencies  combined.  Always  a  center  ot  ei{ierlinent,  of  dlseus- 
tdon,  of  Bsltatlon  tor  and  tiBlnlnB  In  better  metbods,  and  of  the  derelopment 
of  Tklnable  technical  processes.  It  has  cootrlbnted  ImmeaBuraUy  to  that  high 
Intelligence  and  aklll  which  have  enabled  tbe  farmers  of  Wlsconiln  to  reap  the 
corresponding  r«varda  of  IntelHsance  and  skill.  See  Baturdaif  Evening  Pod, 
June  Zt.  1907. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


THE  FUTURE  OF  WHEAT  GROWING  IN  WISCONSIN 

Wliat  of  wheat  growing  in  Wisconsin  in  the  fatnref  M^ 
we  look  for  a  revival  of  that  industry  in  that  state,  comparable 
to  its  apparent  revival  in  the  state  of  Ohio!'  To  essay  the 
Tole  of  prophet  would  be  hazardous;  but  the  omditioiis  vpon 
which  wheat  growing  in  WlBOonsin  in  the  future  appears  to 
depend  may  be  set  forth  in  a  provisional  way.  The  problem 
constitates  in  part  one  phase  of*  the  world  movement  of  the 
wheat  area  which  involves  the  future  of  wheat  growing  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.    On  the  other  hand,  it  c(mstitut«s  a 

■See  above  pp.  14,  21,  (or  reference  to  the  earlj  decline  In  wbeBt  cnxrfng 
lu  Oblo. 

Obla  raised  ■  greater  nDmbeT  of  buahelB  of  wheat  (00.376,800  buahela)  In 
tlic  ytl  1S09  than  at  aar  otber  cennn  period  Id  tbe  lialf  pentnry  closing  wtth 
(bal  ;ear.  Flirtli«F.  Ohio  ranked  first  among  tbe  atatea  in  the  United  8t>tM 
In  that  year  In  tbe  production  of  wheat  per  square  mile  of  area.  bSTlng  pro- 
duced 1,286.M  bushtia  per  iguare  mile.  This  flgnrc  hat  been  ffiirpasaed  but 
once  Oaring  tbe  cenana  periods  Included  In  tbe  llftT  rears  1880-1000,  Indiana 
baring  prodoced  1.3ie.T6  bnabelfi  per  square  mil?  of  area  In  tbe  year  18T9. 
Further,  the  per  capita  yield  of  wheat  In  Ohio  rose  to  12.12  bushels  In  1899, 
after  baring  fallen  frcm  14.36  bashels  In  18TB  to  9,68  bushels  In  1889.  Iowa 
presents,  apparentlj,  a  somewhat  analogons  altnatlon  bat  the  total  yield  fa 
that  state  In  1899  waa  considerably  len  man  In  either  1869  or  18T9,  while  tn* 
per  capita  yield  In  1896  (10.20  bushels)  was  but  little  more  than  half  thftt  of 
ISTS  (19.1B  bushels)  and  was  considerably  leas  than  half  that  of  1869  (24.66 
busbelB).  Tbe  Increase  In  the  yield  iier  capita  from  1889  to  1899  waa,  bow- 
ever,  greater  in  the  case  of  Iowa  than  In  the  case  of  Ohio — tbe  pec  capita 
rMd  for  the  former  state  being  4.SI  bushels  for  1886.  Delawai«,  Etnluckr 
and  Tenneasee.  both  In  respect  to  tbe  production  of  wbeat  p«r  capita  aiMt  p,-r 
square  mile  of  area,  are  comparable  to  Ohio.  Indeed,  tbe  per  capita  produc- 
tion ot  wbeat  Id  Delaware  and  Toineasae  and  tbe  lyrodaedon  p«r  aqDare  mile 
of  area  In  Delaware  In  1B99  were  tbe  largest  ot  any  census  period  from  ISSO  to 
1000.  [See  BMOtHm  of  V.  S.  Dept.  0/  ±gno..  DintM.  of  Stat.,  No.  24  ;  Kel»- 
Hotu  ot  Povvlatlon  and  Food  ProOvett  In  tA«  United  Btatet,  tte.,  Wnshlngtnn. 
1908.  pp.  27-82].  In  the  year  1900,  boweTer,  Oblo  was  said  to  bare  sutfered 
Uie  greatest  failure  In  the  wheat  crop  erer  operlenced  bf  anj  ttate  Id  Uia 
United  States.    Horper't  Waektv.  44)  82S. 
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phaae  of  the  prodaction  of  wheat  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States.  These  two  phases  of  the  qnestion  are  not  in- 
dependent but  may  be  separated  for  purposes  of  discussion. 
The  problem  m^  be  stated  in  another  way  by  saying  that  wheat 
growing  in  Wisccoisin  must  compete  with  wheat  growing  in  the 
world  at  large  and  with  wheat  growing  in  the  United  States  in 
particalar.  In  addition  it  must  compete  with  other  crops  and 
other  farm  patsnits  in  Wisconsin. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  future  of  wheat  growing  in  the 
United  States  has  been  debated  pro  and  con  by  experts  in  both 
hemispheres.  One  side  claims  that  the  importance  of  the  United 
States  in  the  production  of  a  surplus  for  the  world's  wheat  sap- 
ply  must  soon  diminish  on  account  of  the  increase  in  population 
and  the  exhaustion  of  the  area  of  cheap  lands  within  that  coun- 
try and  the  opening  up  of  new  cheap  lands  in  other  countries; 
while  the  other  side  claims  that  the  withdrawal  of  much  of  the 
land  in  the  United  States  from  caltivation  to  wheat  ia  merely 
temporary,  and  that  steadily  higher  prices  would  result  in  the 
bringing  of  it  again  into  cultivation  for  that  purpose.*  In  this 
discuBsitm  there  are  the  widest  and  most  irreecoicilable  esti- 
mates as  to  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  wheat  area  in  other 
countries,  considering  adaptability  to  the  culture  of  wheat,  com- 
peting crops  and  pursuits,  competing  foods,  transportation  and 
social  factors.*    The  whole  problem  is  a  complex  and  difficult 

■  See  Sorthvmtam  Uiller,  Dec.  30,  1887,  and  Feb.  3.  1S88.  for  refereDce  to 
■  review  at  tbe  InvesUgatlaoB  of  ■  nnmber  of  men  In  respect  to  AmerlcBn  com- 
peKtlon  In  wheat  growing,  bj  Dt.  Budolph  Ueyer  (1888),  and  also  a  review  of 
Btmllsr  Inveitleatlons  by  Dr.  Max  Bering.  See  nation,  89i  2S9 ;  Quarl.  Rav., 
1«4i  44Si  Arena,  Si  641;  Pop.  Sd,  Mimth..  B4i  145,  TS9:  OS:  766-67;  Bat, 
Rn:.,  VVi  S0«:  Ko.  Amrr.  Rev..  lM8i  ISl,  511;  Quart,  Jo»r.  Soo*.,  ISi  570; 
Rev.  of  Rev.,  UBi  688;  Jour,  of  Pot.  Scon,,  li  68,   38«. 

■In  reference  to  Canada,  see  Havor,  WIteat  In  tHe  Canadian  Iforthteeit ;  also 
Caaaa.  Hag.,  8i  468;  14i  13T ;  aXi  SSI:  3M:  29:  Pop.  Bat.  Mo.,  SS ;  769: 
Cent.,  esi  481:  Ctilcago  Reoard  Herald,  Oct.  9,  190-'^.  In  reference  to  Ampn- 
tlna,  see  LandKtrtluchafI  uRd  KolonUalion  im  Bpanitolien  Amertka  von  Mr. 
Kaerger  In  Bci.  Amer.  Sup.,  S4>  22389:  Rev.  of  Rec.  X«i  237;  Outlaot,  «4: 
119 :  Jour,  of  Pol.  Boon.,  lOt  206,  333.  In  reference  to  Siberia,  gee  Bet,  Amer- 
Bup.  4Si  17881-2.  In  refer™™  to  varlons  coontries  In  general,  gee  Cham- 
ber'* Jauntal,  S4i  gaT:  TSi  419:  Crocftes,  The  WMat  Prahlem,  N.  T.  and  Lon- 
don. 1900:  Katlon,  4Ii  644;  e«i  S66,  4IT6 ;  67)  237;  Forum,  24;  17.1;  2T: 
101;  Pop.  Bci.  Mo.,  DSi  760:  BSt  1-S.  361-63;  t(4t  769:  Rev.  of  Bee..  ISi  698: 
BanHerf  Mag.  {K.  7.)  50i  26.  789:  Bat.  Rev..  BSi  142;  «li  266;  «4i  662: 
tttti  506;  nature,  «li  lOB;  mntteenth  Cent..  4Si  gT9:  63i  679 ^ro«if«al  Aoy- 
aJ  Stotiet.  6oc.,  B8i  7S ;  Rep.  of  In*.  Oom.  (1900)  Vol.  6  (lDd«z1. 
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one  and  periiaps  nothing  more  can  be  safely  done  here  than  to 
point  out  tendencies.  In  the  first  place,  the  tendency  of  the 
wheat  indufltry  to  seek  new  and  cheap  lands  is  unmistakable; 
consequently  we  m^  look  for  a  fatore  relative  decline  of  the 
cnlture  of  wheat  in  tbis  country  as  a  whole  while  these  new  and 
cheap  lands  are  being  added  to  the  wheat  growing  area  of  the 
world.  That  the  same  causes  that  operated  to  drive  the  wheat 
area  across  the  country  from  east  to  west  are  now  operating  to 
drive  it  into  British  North  America  and  into  South  America  is 
a  commonplace  statement  today.  Ev&i  though  there  has  been 
a  revival  of  wheat  growing  in  some  of  the  older  states  of  the 
United  States,  still  that  revival  is  small  when  compared  with  the 
increase  in  population,  and  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
the  relative  strength  and  persistence  of  the  movement  of  the 
wheat  area  out  of  the  cotmtry.  In  Minnesota,  there  has  long 
been  a  movement  toward  the  displacement  of  wheat  growing  by 
diveisified  agriculture.  In  a  great  part  of  the  state  this  already 
amotints  to  an  accomplished  fact.*  The  live  stock  industry  is 
yearly  becoming  more  important  in  South  Dakota,  while  even 
North  Dakota  is  making  progress  in  that  direction.' 

But  even  should  we  grant  the  probability  of  a  permanent  rise 
in  the  price  of  wheat  and  a  future  revival  of  wheat  culture  in 
those  other  parts  of  the  United  States  where  it  has  become  un- 
important, it  seems  probable  that  Wisconsin  would  be  one  of 
the  last  states  in  the  Union  to  respond  to  that  movement.  The 
reasons  for  this  assertion  lie  partly  in  the  strong  hold  that  the 
dairy  industry  already  has  within  the  state,  together  with  the 
special  adaptation  of  Wisconsin  to  that  industry,  which  has  its 
basis  in  favorable  conditions  of  climate,  in  social  and  race 
factors  and  in  the  production  of  grass,  hay,  com  and,  to  a  less 
extent,  oats.  Wheat  must  compete  with  these  crops  as  grown 
for  dairy  purposes,  as  well  as  with  other  crops,"  if  it  is  to  re- 
gain something  of  its  old  importance  in  the  state.     To  this  eom- 

'  See  Thompson,  C.  W.,  The  Movtment  of  Wheat  OroMng;  A  Btudv  of  a 
Leading  State  Id   Qvari.   Jour.    Econ..   ISi   HTO. 

•  See  Bulletin  of  U.    8.   Dep-  cf  Agrie.,  Divit.   of  Slot.,  No.  24.  pp.  31.  32. 

*  Especially  wltb  potatoes,  barley,  tobaom.  sdRar  beetB,  and  market  gardm- 
iag. 
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petition  we  have  seen  that  wheat  has  become  ntieqaal  and  so  it 
will  probably  remain  as  long  as  it  is  a  frontier  crop  and  con- 
tinues to  be  grown  according  to  the  extensive  system.^  An 
additional  reafion  against  the  probabili^  of  on  early  return  to 
wheat  growing  in  Wisconsin  is  found  in  the  bad  repute  into 
which  that  industry  has  fallen  and  the  prejudice  against  it 
among  the  farmers  of  the  state.  No  doubt  the  demand  tor 
bread  is  paramount  and  must  be  satisfied;  while  a  considerable 
and  permanent  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  would  work  wonders 
in  removing  the  present  day  prejudice  in  Wisconsin  against 
that  crop.  Still,  the  demand  for  bread  is  not  inexorable,  be- 
cause it  is  capable  of  being  replaced,  to  a  certain  extent,  by 
competing  foods,  and  among  these  competing  foods  dairy  pro- 
duets  hold  an  important  place.  Further,  for  dairying,  Wiscon- 
sin has  comparatively  greater  exclusive  advantages  than  for 
raising  wheat.  There  are  relatively  many  possible  areas  for 
the  revival  of  wheat  growing  in  the  United  States,  and,  if  we 
can  judge  from  past  experience,  relatively  few  areas  exception- 
ally favorable  for  dairying — particularly  in  its  specialized 
forms.*  The  conclusion  then  seems  to  be  warranted  that  under 
these  conditions  the  wheat  crop  in  Wisconsin  will  continue  to 
be  unable  to  compete  with  that  crop  as  grown  in  other  sections 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  with  other  crops  and  other  farm 
pursuits  within  the  state  itself. 

There  are  those,  however,  who  insist  that  Wisconsin  enjoys 
no  overwhelming  natural  advantages  in  reference  to  dairying 
and  that  large  areas  to  the  west  and  to  the  south,  and  presum- 
ably in  other  sections  of  the  country  now  unimportant  in,  re- 
spect to  that  industry,  may  with  the  proper  amount  of  well 
directed  effort  be  reasonably  expected  to  become  important 
centers,  in  the  future,  for  the  production  of  milk,  butter  and 
cheese.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  combination  of 
favorable  conditions  that  has  been  seen  to  exist  in  Wisconsin  in 

■  See  above  p.  162  ff,  and  footnote  referencea. 

*See  Bvtletin  of  Agric.  Etper.  81al.,  Unlv,  of  Wla,,  No.  «0.  rA«  Ohtete  /»- 
duatru:  Itt  Dcrelopmetit  and  PoMitiUitiet  in  Witeonttn  (1897],  together  with 
the  Bfcomp anting  msp  of  tbe  distribution  of  cheese  and  hotter  accordlnK  to  tbe 
Cenfua  oj  IfBO. 
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respect  to  the  dairy  industty,  either  exiBta  naturally,  or  can  be 
reproduced  artificial^  in  any  conaiderable  portlona  of  these 
other  areas  at  a  cost  which  will  permit  effective  competition  with 
dairying  in  the  former  state. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  superior  advantages  enjiqred 
by  Wisconsin  dairymen  in  the  past  tend  to  diminish.  Ex-Qov- 
emor  Horatio  Seymour  of  New  York,  when  addressing  the  Wi*- 
oonsin  State  Agricultural  Society  in  1870,"  expressed  the  opinion 
that  'Wisconsin  ought  to  do  well  in  dairying  because  in  that  in- 
dustry the  cost  of  land  plays  so  important  a  part  and  the  latter 
state  is  well  situated  in  that  respect  as  compared  with  New  York. 
It  was  pointed  out  a  decade  later  that  producing  dairy  pro- 
ducts bad  been  sustained  on  land  worth  $150  an  acre  and  that 
'Wisconsin  dairymen  were  "protected  by  the  organizati(His  of 
those  that  rule  the  market  upon  these  products  up<m  high  priced 
land."**  "With  the  rise  in  the  value  of  land  consequent  to  the 
introduction  of  dairying  into  Wisconsin,  due  in  part  to  the 
capitalization  of  those  same  superior  advantages  for  that  in- 
dustiy,  conditions  as  between  New  York  and  'Wisconsin  in  this 
respect  have  tended  toward  equalization,  while  the  cheaper  lands 
beyond  the  Mississippi  river,  and  elsewhere,  that  are  ad^ted 
to  dairying  have  in  turn  a  similar  advantage  in  that  respect  over 
the  higher  priced  lands  of  Wisconsin.  Further,  it  was  noted 
above"  that  the  'Wisconsin  Dairymei's  Association  was  able  to 
secure  freight  rates  on  dairy  prodads  to  the  eastern  markets  ao 
liberal  that  it  cost  scarcely  more  to  ship  from  'Wisconsin  tiian 
from  many  parts  of  the  dairy  region  of  New  York.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  this  process  of  the  equalization  of  market  con- 
ditions by  the  neglect  of  distance  in  making  freight  tarilb  <m 
daily  products  should  not  apply  equally  well  as  betwe^i  "Wis- 
cmsin  and  territory  still  more  remote  from  market.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  ' '  The  Wisconsin  Dairy  Mannf acturen  and  Hilk 
Prodneers'  Associaticm"  has  been  recently  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  Glb  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  order  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  dis- 

•TraiU.,    1870,    p.    133   It. 

"iwd.,  1870-80,  p.  an. 

"p.  188.     See  alio  M;tft  .Init,  Bfp.   W«.  Daltyitum'i  Attoe.,  89-81. 
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tance  tariff  rates  on  dairy  prodaetA  from  competing  territory 
to  the  west  of  Chicago,"  This  equalization  both  in  reference 
to  land  values  and  in  reference  to  rateg  of  transportation  has 
ako  manifested  its  inEiience  in  respect  to  other  farm  purauits, 
and,  aa  we  have  seen,  explaiufi,  in  part,  the  westward  movement 
of  both  tlie  wheat  area  and  the  center  of  the  production  of  live 
stock.  The  significBnoe  of  these  facts  for  onr  immediate  pur- 
pose lies  in  this :  that  in  so  far  as  natural  conditions  are  meaa- 
orably  ad^table,  dairTing  t^ide  to  follow  v^eat  growing  and 
stock-raising  westward  and  either  to  displace  both — and  es- 
pecially the  former — or  to  force  different  methods  in  both  pnr- 
snita.  Partly  as  a  resolt  of  the  t^^eration  of  these  causes,  t^e 
live-stock  industry  in  the  great  com  belt  to  the  west  and  south 
of  Wisconsin  has  been  reduced  to  an  intensive  system  for  the 
prodactjon  of  corn-fed  meat  products,  with  the  farther  result 
that  land  values  are  quite  as  high  as  in  the  dairy  regions  of 
Wisconsin."  Wheat  growing  must  in  like  manner  either  be  car- 
ried on  according  to  the  inteosive  system  or  be  driven  from  those 
r^ons  open  to  competition  from  dairying  or  from  other  mor^ 
highly  organized  farm  pursoits — ^that  is,  from  a  lai^e  propor- 
tion of  the  present  wheat  area  within  the  United  States.  When 
in  this  process  of  competition  and  equalization  the  price  of 
wheat  rises  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  make  intensive  wheat  grow- 
ing profitable,  wheat  may,  with  the  reservations  noted  above  in 
reference  to  other  competing  areas  in  the  United  States,  be  agam 
grown  in  WisciHisin,  but  it  will  be  grown  in  due  subordination 


"  Bw    Chicago  Recori   Serold.   Aag.   2,   1907. 

"Compare  tbe  stall-fed  meat  product!  of  Ete^lsb  fannen  OD  tbe  hlgli  pricad 
IumU  of  tttat  couDtry. 

Iq  aomt  pirta  of  tbe  greit  ctntrnl  gain  belt  of  the  United  States — eapee- 
lally  Iq  tbe  state  of  IlllDoli— tbe  lire  stock  loduatry  mltera  serlotu  ciunpetl- 
tl«n  from  the  production  of  cash  graJn  crop*.  Thl»  Is  made  possible 
br  the  disregard  of  aall  eiploltatlon  wblch  the  latter  method  of  tarmlng  In- 
Tolves.  Land  Talnes  In  tha«e  nectfone  are  sustained  in  aptte  of  declining 
rlcld  by  tbe  seneral  upward  tendencr  In  th«  price  of  lands. 

It  la  to  be  noted  that  while  tbe  dairy  regton  ■■«>  mores  westward,  that  In- 
dnstry  does  not  tend  to  dlewipear  In  th«  older  aecUona  as  did  wheat  gTow)n«. 
Tbft  reasons  for  this  bare  been  stated  In  pointing  ont  tbe  essential  diference 
between  tbe  two  IndnstrleR.  For  a  dlacuavloa  of  Dairy  Dsoslopm^M  <»  Ms 
UntteA  Statet  by  Henry  E.  Alvord.  Chief  of  Dairy  Dtvlalon.  Bureau  of  Animal 
Indnatry,  see  Year  Book  of  the  Dept.  of  Agtie.,  1899,  pp.  3SI-40S.  Bee  also 
TvxlfOt   OmtiH,   Ki   105-86    and   l*i    43B-4Sd. 
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to  a  diversified  system  of  agriculture  and  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  farm  pursuits  as  in  early  days. 

Some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  future  possible  situation 
in  Wisconsin  in  reference  to  the  growing  of  wheat  in  connec- 
tion with  other  farm  pursuits  by  turning,  for  a  closer  examina- 
tion, to  those  regions  of  the  United  States  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made  as  affording  an  illnatraticHi  of  the  appar^ 
ent  revival  of  wheat  growing."  It  was  asserted  a  score  of  years 
ago  that  the  farmers  of  the  Western  Beserve  in  Ohio  had  been 
following  dairying  too  exclusively  in  the  past  and  tiiat  they  were 
at  that  time  turning  their  attention  to  the  growing  of  wheat  in 
connection  with  dairying  and  were  getting  good  results,  while 
they  kept  just  as  many  cows  as  before  and  secured  just  as  good 
a  return  from  dairying.  The  wheat  crop  was  said  to  be  prof- 
itable in  itself,  while  the  straw  was  valuable  for  feed  and  for 
other  purposes  in  connection  with  dairying.  Further,  the  wheat 
crop  was  found  to  be  the  best  crop  with  which  to  seed  down  to 
grass.  With  careful  cultivation,  average  yields  of  as  high  as 
thirty-five  bushels  per  acre  had  been  secured  in  some  cases  for 
several  years  in  succession  and  this  had  been  done  by  the  use 
of  improved  machinery  and  without  other  labor  than  tiiat  result- 
ing  from  the  fuller  utilization  of  the  help  already  employed  in 
daiiying.^'  Examination  of  the  statistics  of  the  wheat  crop  for 
the  year  1899  in  Ohio  does  not,  however,  seem  to  fully  jnstit? 
this  point  of  view.  The  wheat  growing  and  the  dairying  regions 
remain  to  a  large  extent  separate  and  distinct.'*  Of  eleven 
counties'*  in  Ohio  producing  over  one  million  bushels  of  wheat 
each  in  1899,  but  three  had  over  ten  thousand  dairy  cows  eaeh 
and  all  of  these  three  had  less  than  fifteen  thousand  each.  On 
the  other  hand,  of  Hie  ten  counties'*  having  over  fifteen  thonsand 


"  Bee  aboTe  p.  173.  note  1. 

'^Fanl^.   Iiut.,   (Wis.)    BuHetin   No.   1.   pp.   1S9-29. 

"Twelfth  Ovntiit.  See  Bl»0  BnlEeMn  V.  8.  Deft,  of  Ag<rt«.,  Ho.  B5,  BWTW 
of  Animia  Ittdtatry:  BtatiMttet  oj  the  Datrif,  (wltb  tccompuirlns  ebarta]  bj 
Hbdf;  B.  AItoM.  Cblef  at  Dalrr  DItIbIod. 

"  Daike.  SeaecB,  Plckawar-  Batter,  Hancock,  Fayette,  Ulaml,  Uadlann, 
PralilB,  OreeD,  and  Fntnam  eonntles. 

"  Aabtabnla.  Trnmball,  Hamilton.  Stark.  Qeansa,  ColomblaDa.  Lorain,  Port- 
tte,    Curaho^a.    aod    Summit    ronnt'eB, 
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dairy  wwb  each,  but  one"  produced  much  more  than  a  half  mil- 
lion bosheU  of  wheat,  while  seven  produced  lem  than  that 
amount  each.  A  similar  examination  of  the  statisticB  relating 
to  dairying  and  wheat  growing  in  the  state  of  New  York  for 
the  year  1899  shows  an  even  greater  separation  between  these 
two  branches  of  agricxilture,** 

Similar  reports  of  good  yields  of  wheat  over  a  series  of  years, 
where  grown  with  proper  rotation,  have  been  made  occasionally 
io  Wisconsin,"  but  in  the  meantime  wheat  growing  in  general 
has  continued  to  decline  rapidly  in  that  state.  The  conclusion 
then  seems  to  be,  as  already  pointed  out,**  that  the  wheat  crop 
is,  on  the  whole,  found  less  useful  than  other  farm  crops  as  a 
crop  supplementary  to  dairying,  and  is  accordingly  unable  to 
compete  with  thoee  crops  on  that  account.  Accordingly,  the 
prospects  for  tiie  growing  of  wheat  in  connection  with  dairying 
in  Wisconsin  do  not  seem  encouraging.  The  more  complete 
separation  between  wheat  growing  and  dairying  in  New  York, 
where  the  latter  industry  is  much  more  important  than  in  Ohio, 
is  significant  in  this  connection. 

The  other  reasons  set  forth  above  in  reference  to  the  utility 
of  the  wheat  crop  are  probably'  more  valid  than  that  of  its  im- 
portance in  connection  with  dairying,  and  these  reasons  doubtless 
explain  in  large  measure  its  apparent  revival  in  Ohio  and  other 
states.  This  is  especially  true  with  reference  to  the  utility  of 
the  wheat  crop  as  contributory  to  successful  seeding  to  grass." 
As  that  result  is,  however,  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  wheat  is 
a  winter  crop  in  those  sections,  while  winter  wheat  can  be  grown 


"  stark  count;.  Bren  In  IhLs  caaatf,  bowever,  daltyliiK  li  largel;  eoDflnOl 
to  the  eutern  portloo. 

*  Sf*  Bsme  reterenm  as  tor  Oblo.  above,  note  16. 

"Farm.  Itut.,  (Wia.)  SHtlaHn  No.  S,  p.  24;  No.  5.  p.  4Si  No.  6.  p.  63.  See 
alio  Trant.  of  State  Agru.  Soc.,  186^  pp.   246.  2S2. 

"  See  abore  p.  170, 

■*  PenoDBl  acqaHlotance  with  eondltloni  In  Oblo  for  a  nnmber  of  yeara 
•erm  to  atreoKthni  belief  Id  thla  point  of  t1?w.  Ttae  blgA  flelA  of  wheat 
per  capita  Id  ■ome  counties  of  Ohio,  In  ISfW.  bovvrer.  proves  tbat  Id  thoat 
■ectEans  the  wheat  crop  bas  b«en  found  firofltable  for  Its  own  aake.  Ptckawa;, 
Darbe.  Seneca,  Hancock,  and  Batlet  coontlei  raised  44,  35.  32.  26  and  2q 
boaheli  per  capita  reai>eetlTel7   Id  tbat  jvar. 
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(H]lj  to  a  limited  extent  in  Wisoixiflin,  it  fi^oWB  that  there  is  lav 
moon  for  growing  wheat  on  that  accoont  in  the  latter  state.** 

On  the  vhole,  then,  an  eaiiy  return  to  iriieat  growing  in  anr 
eoBsiderable  d^ree  of  importanoe  seems  improbaUe  in  Wiaoon- 
sio  unless  in  those  few  oonntiea  where  it  atill  persiHts  in  a  small 
way.  There  are  certainly  no  indications  of  sacb  a  reriTal  at 
preseot**  The  age  of  eocmomic  rerolntioDS  is,  however,  not  pu^ 
and  unexpected  developments  have  brought  many  a  predieticm  to 
grief. 

mbm^  1um%Tme,  Farm.  Int.,   (Wla.)   BwtUUit  It».  18.  p.  SB.     Bae  1m  /MC, 
Ho.  2.  pp.  Z4-e. 
"  See  abore  p.  10£,  note  SS. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Adaptability  of  the  soil,  adaptability  of  wheat  as  a  cn^  snit- 
able  for  frontier  ecmditions,  and  economic  habit  on  the  part  of 
the  ear^  settlers  of  Wiaeonsin  led  to  the  rise  of  viieat  growing 
within  the  state.  With  crop  failure  and  decline  in  yield  and 
with  the  breakdown  of  the  early  home  market  for  wheat,  a  tend- 
ency toward  diversification  appeared  as  early  as  1850.  This 
tendency  was,  however,  soon  checked  by  the  constraction  of  rail^ 
roads,  which  gave  access  to  outside  markets  and  which  led  to 
the  spread  of  the  wheat  area  over  a  much  laif^  porticm  of  the 
stat«  and  to  an  even  greater  specialization  in  the  growing  of 
that  crop  than  before.  The  introduction  of  improved  farm 
machinery  for  the  production  of  wheat — especially  daring  the 
period  of  Uie  Civil  War — emphasized  the  tendency  toward  that 
erop  and  facilitated  the  rapid  exploitatifm  of  the  soil. 

Another  important  factor  in  producing  excessive  speeializBr 
ticot  in  the  growing  of  wheat  was  the  favorable  pnblio  land 
policy — federal  and  state — which  led  to  the  opening  up  of  the 
cheap,  fertile  lands  of  the  state  on  easy  terms  and  to  their 
settlement  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Men  are  wasteful  of 
that  which  costs  little  and  cropping  to  wheat  according  to  the 
extensive  method  afforded  the  most  evident  opportonify  of  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  situation.  Abundance  of  cheap  land  also 
indirectly  facilitated  the  growing  of  wheat  by  affording  a  basis 
for  the  land-grant  railroad.  Moreover,  the  combination  of  cheap 
lands  and  railroad  construction  created  a  situation  preeminently 
favorable  to  specnlatton  in  land  and  to  this  speculation  wheat- 
growing  lent  itself  with  peculiar  adaptability,  as  it  required 
a  minimnm  amount  of  penoanent  improvemaits.    A  continue- 
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tion  of  the  same  policy  on  terms  increasingly  favorable  to  pro- 
spective settlers  was,  in  turn,  largely  instrumental  io  t^e  move- 
ment  of  the  wheat  area  oat  of  Wisconsin  and  into  other  sections, 
and  the  state  thus  became  entirely  typical  of  the  movement  of 
the  wheat  area  across  the  country,  as  a  whole,  from  east  to  west 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  net  political  and  social  effects  of 
the  cheap  land  policy,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  it  can  be 
justified  economically,  as  it  has  bees  the  chief  factor  leading  to 
reckless  soil  exploitation  and  undesirable  eztensivit?  in  agri- 
culture. 

The  distrust  of  railroad  corporations  by  the  early  settlers  of 
Wisconsin  gave  away  with  the  break-down  of  the  home-market 
and  the  wheat  farmers  became  as  eagerly  desirous  for  railroads 
as  they  had  formerly  been  hostile.  The  farmers  were  led  to 
believe  that  they  might  themselves  own  and  control  the  railroads, 
and  when  this  hope  proved  without  foundation  they  were  still 
willing  to  encourage  their  construction  by  granting  mortgages 
upon  their  land.  High  anticipations  of  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  construction  of  railroads  were  held  by  the  farm- 
ers, while  the  projectors  of  the  railroads  were  on  their  part  oon- 
rinced  that  sufficient  business  would  exist  to  occupy  all  the 
roads  that  oould  be  constructed  to  the  West,  and  scouted  the 
idea  of  competition.  Such  competition,  however,  soon  developed 
and  was  accentuated  by  the  depression  of  1857.  Local  dis- 
crimination in  rates  at  once  appeared  and  produced  dissatis- 
faction on  the  part  of  the  farmers.  The  situation  was  the  more 
difficult  because  of  the  almost  absolute  dependence  of  the  wheat 
fanner  upon  the  railroad,  while  the  latter  was  on  the  other  hand 
subject  to  all  the  unfavorable  conditions  incident  to  an  almost 
entire  dependence  upon  a  single  commodity  for  traffic.  Com- 
bination among  the  railroads,  together  with  the  deficiency  in 
transportation  facilities,  due  to  limited  ooostruction  during  the 
Civil  "War  period,  led  to  higher  rates,  which  were  largely  main- 
tained after  the  close  of  the  war  and  which  the  wheat  farmer 
was  the  less  able  to  bear  on  account  of  declining  prices  for 
wheat,  and  on  account  of  higher  cost  of  production  due  to  de- 
pleted  fertility  and  hi^er  land  values.    Under  these  cironni> 
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Htances  the  Granger  morenient  developed  in  Wisconain  and  re- 
lations between  the  railroad  and  the  wheat  fanner  reached  an 
acute  stage.  Additional  forces,  to  which  the  railroad  itself  had 
contributed  as  an  educative  and  economio  agent,  were,  however, 
already  in  operation,  leading  to  a  marked  change  in  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  state,  in  consequence  of  which  the  dependence  of 
farmer  upon  the  railroad  became  less  absolute.  The  railroad 
in  its  turn  came  to  have  less  complete  dependence  upon  a 
single  industry  and  benefited  accordingly.  Largely  on  account 
of  these  ciToumstances  the  struggle  between  the  railroads  and 
the  farmers  in  a  measure  subsided. 

In  the  early  movement  away  from  specialization  in  the  grow- 
ing of  wheat,  the  tendency  was  at  first  toward  general  diversi- 
fication in  grain  farming  and  stock  raising.  Later  a  reaction 
Bet  in  toward  specialized  farming — especially  as  represented  by 
dairying,  which  became  the  characteristic  farm  industry  of  the 
state.  Contrary  to  early  opinion,  natural  conditions  in  "Wis- 
consin were  found  to  be  exceptionally  favorable  for  dairyii^ — 
particularly  for  the  manufacture  of  cheese.  The  changed  con- 
ditions which  made  the  growing  of  wheat  unprofitable  at  the 
same  time  contributed  to  the  success  of  dairying.  The  latter 
industry  in  its  turn  now  felt  the  stimulus  of  racial  and  economic 
habit  long  dormant  because  of  unfavorable  environment.  Those 
who  failed  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  conditions  moved 
out  of  the  state  with  the  wheat  area  and  continued  to  grow 
wheat.  Dairying  required  the  exercise  of  a  far  more  discrim- 
inating intelligence  and  unremitting  care  than  the  growing  of 
wheat  and  afforded  a  much  larger  sphere  for  the  application  of 
technical  knowledge.  The  compact  organization  of  the  dairy 
farmers,  which  the  cooperative  nature  of  the  industry  and  the 
high  range  of  intelligence  among  dairymen  furthered,  afforded 
another  telling  advantage  over  wheat  growing  as  a  pursnit. 
Favorable  rates  of  transportation  were  secured  for  dairy  pro- 
ducts and  a  permanent  market  insured  by  the  development  of  a 
high-grade  product  of  uniform  quality.  Dairying  led  to  the 
renovation  of  the  soil  and  to  greatly  increased  values  for  land 
and  these  conditions  reacted  still  more  against  the  growing  of 
wheat,  until  the  latter  industry  was  almost  entirely  driven  from 
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the  state.  The  tobacco  crop  pla^d  a  similar,  though  far  less 
important,  part  in  the  diEfplacement  of  wheat  growing  in  certain 
sections  of  the  state,  while  insect  petits  and  other  causes  con- 
tributed to  the  same  result. 

A  considerable  revival  of  wheat  growing — at  least  according  to 
the  extensive  method — appears  nnlikel;  in  Wisconsin  because  of 
the  relatively  more  exclusive  advantages  in  that  state  for  dairy- 
ing than  for  the  growing  of  wheat.  Neither  does  investigation  of 
the  important  dairy  and  wheat  growing  districts  of  New  York 
and  Ohio  warrant  the  opinion  that  wheat  growing  may  be  again 
taken  up  in  an  important  way,  as  incidental  to  dairying,  8inc« 
the  two  industries  appear  to  he  largely  confined  to  separate 
regions  in  these  two  stat«e.  Other  farm  crops  ^pear  to  be  re- 
latively more  useful  in  that  connection. 

Lastly,  it  appears  that,  in  accordance  with  past  experience,  we 
may  expect  a  continued  movement  of  the  wheat  growing  area 
of  the  world  generally,  into  the  relatively  less  developed  regions 
that  are  adapted  to  that  crop,  until  the  tendaicies  that  operate 
toward  the  equalization  of  economic  omiditions  betweoi  oom- 
peting  areas  have  worked  out  their  ultimate  effecte;  and  snch  a 
consideration  probably  points  to  a  relative  decline  in  the  extent 
of  wheat  growing  within  the  United  States  as  a  whc^e  for  an 
indefinite  period  in  the  future. 
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I.    Bbpobts,  BuLiiBTnTs,  Bra 


Agricoltural  Experiment  Station  of  the  XJmversil?  of  Wisoon- 
Bin,  Bulletins  and  Annual  Beports, — especially  Bulleting 
No.  60,  No.  88,  No.  140,  and  Twenty-second  Annual  Beprat 

Board  of  Immigration,  B«porta. 

Bulletins  of  the  Uniremty  of  Wisconsin.  [See  Hibbard  and 
Ssnbom,  Section  III.] 

Faimens'  Institutes  of  Wisconsin,  Bulletins. 

Fox  and  Wisconsin  Improvement  Company,  Beporta. 

La  Crosae  and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  Keports. 

Milwaukee  and  Prairie  dn  Chien  Kailroad  (prevKHiflly  llilwan- 
kee  and  Mississippi},  Beports.  Various  other  railroad  re- 
ports. 

Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Board  ot  Trade,  previous  to 
1858),  Reports. 

Secretary  of  State,  Beports. 

Tranaaetions  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Various  legislative  reports  and  documents. 

Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Letters,  Trans- 
actions. 

Wiseonsin  Dairymen's  Aasociation,  AninnJ  Reports. 

Wisconsin  Historical  CoUecti(»iJB. 

Wisccmsin  State  Census  Beports. 


Censoa  Reports. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Animal  RcfKirts  of  the  Onnmis. 
si<Hter  (Patent  Office  Reports,  Agricnltore,  Iwfore  1862), 
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Special  Reports  and  Bulletins,  especially  BtUletin  No.  24, 
Division  of  Statistics, — Eelationg  of  Population  and  Food 
Products  in  the  United  States,  by  James  H.  filodgett,  A.  iL, 
Diviflion  of  Statistics,  Waeliington,  1903. 

Industrial  Commission,  1900,  Report,  especially  Tolnme  10. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Annual  Reports,  1897,  1898, 
and  1900. 

II.    Books 

Cast,  John  W., — The  Organization  and  History  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway  Company,  Milwaukee, 
1893. 

County  Histories  of  Wisconsin,  various. 

Donaldson,  Thomas, — Pablic  Domain,  Washington,  1884. 

Govemois'  Messages  and  Accompanying  Documents,  especially 
1857,  Volume  II. 

Gbeooby,  John, — Industrial  Resources  of  Wisconsin.  Chicago, 
1853. 

HiBBABD,  Benjamin  Horace, — The  History  of  Agriculture  in 
Dane  County,  Wisconsin.  Bulletin  of  the  TTniversit?  of 
Wisconsin,  No.  101. 

Maetin,  EovfABD  WmsLOW, — History  of  the  Grange  Movement. 
Philaddphia,  1873. 

Pbkiau,  Jonathan, — The  Groundswell,  A  History  of  the  Origin, 
Aims  and  Progress  of  the  Farmers'  Movement,  etc.  Cin- 
cinnati, 1874. 

RrrcHiB,  James  S., — Wisconsin  and  its  Resources.  Philadelphia, 
1857. 

Sanbobn,  John  Bezj^, — Congressional  Grants  in  Aid  of  Rail- 
ways.   BoUetin  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  No.  30. 

TuTTLB,  Chablbs  Richaw>, — HistoTy  of  Wisconsin.  Boston, 
1875. 

m.    Newspapebs  and  Pebiooicalb 

American  Railroad  Journal,  New  York,  1849-1851. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  1872  and  1873. 

Joonal  of  Political  Economy,  Volumes  1  and  10. 
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North  American  Review,  April,  1875. 

Northwestern  Miller  (previously  Farm  and  Factory),  La  Croese 
and  Minnet^olis. 

Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  Volumes  18  aad  20. 

Various  local  newspapers. 

Wisconsin  Farmer  (Wisconsin  Parmer  and  Northwestern  Culti- 
vator,— Wisconsin  and  Iowa  Farmer  and  Northwestern 
Cultivator),  Hacine  and  Madison. 


NOT«, — With  the  eiceptlon  of  the  cen»UB  reporta,  Federal  and  8t»te.  uihxi 
wbldl  th«  ftatlstlcftl  part  of  the  itudT  IH  based,  the  mon  Important  original 
source  of  material  Is  the  TraniacHoitt  oj  the  WUconsi»  Btata  AgrUultmrttl 
Bodetn,  which  FODBtltute  a  mine  of  Information  HlustratlTe  of  tbo  acrlcnltnial 
development  ol  tbe  state.  Neit  in  Importance  come  the  Kvporla  of  tfM  Jfll- 
HOul^e  Ohambsr  o)  Oommerve.  The  Annual  Reportt  of  the  WlMonMn  Dairy- 
mm'*  AnocUition  and  the  BHlletlm  of  th«  Farmeri'  IntU-tuttt-  of  WUooiMh 
are  GBpeClatlj  valuable  for  the  later  period.  The  Bulletin*  of  Ota  Affrioulturat 
£apn-ffn«»t  station  of  the  CMverilty  of  WttoonHn,  especially  ttiose  lelatlnx 
to  the  derriopment  of  tbe  dalr;  Indnstrr  In  Wisconsin,  have  been  found  of 
macb  use.  Tbe  Annaal  Reporti  and  the  Bpedal  K«porti  and  BuOeMm  of  .tht 
Cnlted  Stares  Dspartmmt  of  A^HouIfurs  have  been  foond  hlght;  valoable  for 
tbe  purjiose  of  comparison  nltb  respect  to  other  parts  of  tb«  United  States. 
Especial  mention  should  be  made  of  tbe  earl;  bound  volnmea  of  Qie  Wtioontin 
Farmer  snd  tbe  PratnU  Farmer,  tbe  former  beUtg  valuable  for  tbe  local  point 
of  view  and  the  latter  for  the  West  In  general. 

Frequent  reference  has  been  made  to  Bulletin  No.  £4,  D.  8.  D^pactment  of 
Agriculture,  Division  of  Statistics,  from  whicb  the  suggestion  tor  tbls  stndr 
vras  orlglDally  received.  Hlbbard's  Biitorv  of  Agrioultura  <»  Dane  Oountw, 
WUeonttn,  has  been  of  constant  assistance,  eapeclall;  In  respect  to  the  re- 
lations between  wheat  growing  and  other  farm  pursuits,  and  as  a  more  In- 
tensive stndT  of  a  particular  section.  Sanborn's  Oonoreiilonal  Oranu  f»  AH 
Of  Raittimgt  and  Carj's  Oraan*<iaUon  and  HUtary  of  the  O.  M,  and  St.  P. 
RailtBOti  fjompany,  are  valuable  In  reference  to  the  land  grants  and  famt  mort- 
gages made  to  tbe  railroads  wltbln  tbe  atate.  The  works  of  Martin  and 
Perlam  In  reference  to  tbe  farmers'  movement  are  written  wltb  a  strong  bias. 
Both  sides  of  tbe  controversy  are  presented  more  satlsfsclorll)'  In  the  colomni 
of  the  Atlantio  Uanfhty  and  tbe  Hortli  American  RtnA«v:  to  which  reference 
la  made  above.  A  bistor;  of  the  grange  movemmt  Id  the  United  States  Is  In 
course  of  preparation  by  Mr.  Solon  J.  Back,  as  a  Doctor's  thesis,  University 
of  Wisconsin.  The  works  of  Gregory  and  Ritchie,  relative  to  early  condi- 
tions In  Wisconsin,  need  to  be  nspd  wltb  care,  and  tbe  same  warning  may  be 
uttered  wltb  reference  to  some  of  the  mlscellaneoiiB  reports  and  to  some  of 
the  county  blstorles  of  WlscoDsIn  to  which  only  general  reference  bas  b(«n 
made  above.  It  has  been  thought  unnecessary  to  make  especial  mention  In 
the  bibliography  of  a  great  number  of  tbe  less  Important  sources  to  which 
reference  baa  been  made  In  the  ten. 
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TABLE  IV, 

sru«e  >Dd  >leld  mr  Bare  of  whut  in  ffl«oaiuin. 


t  Uncertain  wbether  flKUcee  for  crops  ol  1839  oc  crop  of  1640.  8«c  Btttom 
and  Oromth  of  the  United  8tat«t  C«iuiu,  bj  CbitdII  D.  Wrlgbt  and  WlllUm  C. 
Hunt.  p.  32.     IWublngton,  1900.] 

t  Report  ot  the  MUwaatto  Ohontb^r  of  Oonmerce,  186S,  p,  40.  UDCertBln 
ifbetber  the  eatlmate  li  (or  tbt  crop  ot  1889  or  crop  ol  1840. 

I  No  «stlmal«  were  made  tor  tbe  jkbx  1B4S,  See  Report  of  the  <7om«ilM<B<Mr 
ot  Patents.  1846  [Hoiae  k'sec.  Don.  2»tli  Cong..  Znd  Ben.,  Tol.  3,  No.  S3,  p.  8|. 

fTbe  estimates  tor  the  ;«ars  1841  to  1848  Ineluaire  are  from  tbe  Patent 
once  Beports,  In  reference  to  tbe  lack  of  atmllar  eatimatea  for  ttte  jear« 
1840  to  1861  InctDslTe.  and  for  an  onfaTorable  criticism  of  the  estimates  before 
1849,  «ee  Report  of  tfM  OommittUnar  of  Patentt,  Part  II,  Agrteulturt,  1849, 
pp.  14-lB. 

>  WU,  Farmer  18DB.  p.  234,  fffvea  yield  from  9.000,000  to  10  000,000  biutatia. 

•  Rep.  Mtiaavkee  Baari  of  TraOm. 
'  Wf.  Farmer,  1868,  p.  50. 

•  Defective  lor  acmca  and  jleld. 
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TABLE  VI. 
in  the  Uuited  Smmb,  USB  to  lUB,  I85S,  ISSS 
(o»l9nd«ryo.re). 

SDd  18S2  to  im 

BnihelL 
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Bl  .342.957 
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1889 
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ISi::;:;:::;::::::::::::::: 

18T0 
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t  The  Ogarea  oppoBlte  Hre  from  the  iSiztA  Gemot,  bat  it  is  uncertain  whether 
tber  are  lor  the  crop  of  1839  or  lor  the  eri^  of  1S40.  Bee  Hittory  <mi 
QroKth  of  the  United  Btatet  Ceniut.  hy  Carroll  D.  Wright  and  William  C. 
Hunt.  p.  32  [Washington,  1900).  For  alleged  grora  Inaccaracles  In  the  Blitb 
Cenaos.  eee  Hoate  Beporti,  2Slb  Cong.,  iBt  Sees.  vol.  111.  No,  S80. 

•  United    Btatei    Cauut. 

t  No  estlmatea  wore  made  for  the  year  1S46.  See  Potent  OJRoe  Report  tor 
1S46   [Home  Exec.  Doc.  2Htb  Cong.    Snd  Seat.,  vol.  3,  No.  r>2,  p.  S]. 

II  The  MtlmateB  for  the  jvarn  1841  to  1848  Inclualve  are  from  the  Pat«at 
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l.M 
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l.W 
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i.a 
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FiodnctloB  of  tobacco  1: 

[Federal  CeDsna,  1849  ti 


intlea  at  tht  wbeat 


1W»:  State  Censua,  ' 


Conntlei. 

18«9.> 
PouDda. 

18TB. 
Poonda. 

1888. 

POUOdB. 

ia»9.» 
roanda. 

I'oaDds. 

5.SM 

l.MO.HO 

ilmlBao 
n.tn,B» 

imIsod 

0,470 

io.omIiw 

i,iia 

l.tM 

u.ra 
as 

■M 

m 

3« 

1 

» 

B.KX 

ni 

T.48S 

i.m'.tM 

■»,M8 

S4.SS0 

4B.M0 

14,065 

ttt.sai 

•7S.1M 

laleoo 

as 

155,700 

IB  .am 

18.SBS 

18.3»S 

s.m 

11.811 

t.ea.sro 

T,0Sa,9M 

»!»» 

as,750 
M,089 

t.TGS.no 

41, ISO 

tf.lM 

«eo.si9 

10,SOe,423 

u,3»,ias 

is.tm.iso 

'      ■ 

>  Tbe  total  prodactlou  of  tobacco  In  isw  was  sr,»*0  Ibe..  of  wblcb  Bocb  and 
Walworth  counties  prodaeed  as. 340  and  «,400  Iba.,  reapectlTel?-  Only  l.»a8  Iba. 
of  tobacco  were  prodnced  !□  Wlaconsln  Id  1849. 

■Dodee.  Racine,  and  Ssuk  countiea  produced  W,r7D,  a,M>,  and  l),im  Pound* 
respectLTelT- 

■BarroD.  BnlTalo,  Dodsc.  Eau  Claire,  St.  Croli,  SbawBDO,  and  Wankeaba 
cotintle*  produced  S4,»io,  sfl.lSO,  30.400,  91,140.  tS,80O,  10,000  and  15,000  ponnda  re- 
apectlTely. 
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Cuh  TBlne  of  fums, 


.ir.r 


TABLD  ZXIII. 

tn  ot  Improved  lind.  In  conotleB  tit  the  irbut  ar«a 
tbe  Federal  CeaaOH  periods,  lata  to  law. 
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rom  1840  to  Aprtl.  18S8.  Inpluaive,  while  the 
91.  Inclusive;  for  the  remaining  years  thb 
the  tables  upon  whirh   It  is  hased. 
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Note.  The  curve  for  Milwaukee  prices  is  based  on  the  minimum  quotatk 
minimum  quotations  are  taken  (or  the  remaining  yedrs.  For  New  York  Citj 
minimum  quotations  are  followed.     In  studying  this  chart,  caution  shoul.'l  he 
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FieuBB  9. — Map  BHownra  thk  ConerrtaKmov  or  Rulsoads  ht  Wisookbik, 
BT  DiOADES,  1860-1890. 
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Adams.  CharL^  FtanclE.  3i. :  cited,  ISO 

Adams  .  Co..  Wis, :  Its  atatlatlcs  com 
bloed  with  tliDBe  ol  Sauli  Co.,  61 
rank  Rs  wbeBt  producer,  SS :  animal 
busbandiT.  etc.  In.  96,  78 ;  other 
Kralna  In  (b«Bldes  wheat),  T8,  8S ; 
potatofs  In,  8S.  9S. 

Adama.  C^rua  C. :  Commercial  geog,. 
cited,    105,    12*. 

At/ricattural  condttion  aitd  aapaoltj/: 
cited.   2£.   as. 

Agricultural  Socletlea :  Their  worfc 
171.     See  alto   Wis.   Stats  Agrlc.  Soc 

AfTlcultiice:  eitent  In  Wla.  and  111.. 
14 :  poor  and  rechleas  mctbods  fol- 
lowpd  In,  20.  21,  25.  26.  27.  48,  49. 
68,  60.  71,  121-123,  125  126,  120, 
ino.  i:>t>:  reasonB  for  poor  methoda. 
23 ;  poor,  InJUClOUB  to  State,  27 ;  for- 
eign prs  slow  to  adopt  Improved 
mfthoda  In.  28 ;  methoda  ol  forelEti- 
era  better  than  those  ol  Americans, 
28 :  methoda  changed  and  Improved, 
65.  77,  80.  81,  88,  162,  16a ; 
hi  Wis..  122.  181 ;  more 
method  made  neceaaarj',  123 ;  ex- 
tcnaive,  profitable,  163 :  methods  of 
V.  S.  followed  In  Brit,  colonlea,  128 ; 
HCl^ntlflc.  will  redeem  land.  130;  bet- 
ter B.vatem  needed,  131,  148;  better 
methods  ^leld  better  results,  160;  el- 
tect  of  poor  methoda,  162 ;  depression 
In.  In  Wis.,  24,  09 ;  dlTsrHlBcatton  of 

BHlts.  etc.l,  24,  27,  30-32.  35.  38,  48, 
52,  r,8.  60,  64,  66.  68.  71.  T6,  78,  70, 
88,  O;!,  08,  08,  lao,  131,  134,  136, 
150,  162-164,  168,  163-186,  174,  177, 
178.  181,  18.T:  others  hijured  bj 
wheat -grow  In  K-  27  :  paradoi  In,  27  ; 
more  Intpnalvc,  forced  bj  rise  In  land 
valuefl.  31  ;  Implements  for.  Imported 
Into  Dane  Co,,  32 ;  lands  under  caltl- 
nation  IncreBBC  In   Wla„   33:  atatlatlca 


of,  imtruatwDt^hy,  47;  atatus  in  Wis. 
and  rarious  co,'b,  49-S6,  68,  78 ;  dalrj. 
Ing  <Q.  V.)  Increaaea  at  expense  of, 
51 ;  eitenaire,  stimulated,  63 ;  crops 
other  than  wheat.  Increase.  66 ; 
changes  In  S.  Wis.,  77 :  spectalliatiOD 
tendency  In  other  crops  than  wheat, 
70.  88 ;  gains  Id,  at  eipensc  of  1am- 
berlng,  80 ;  rotation  of,  80  dee  alto 
aiove,  under  methoda)  :  affected  bj 
prices,  00 ;  Id,  by  railroad  and  trana- 
porUtlon,  139,  144,  154,  165,  ITS, 
177,  183;  two  chief  factora  In.  1S4 : 
In  Maas..  126 ;  coat  of  products  ot, 
147  ;  ot  west,  Confined  to  wheat  Blow- 
ing. 161 :  changed,  In  Wla,.  152 ; 
changes  In  cropa  grown  depend  often 
on  capital,  IGl,  162;  change  In,  ae- 
Btro.Ts  chinch  bugs,  164 ;  Improved  by 
agrlc,  school,  171;  products  of.  fav- 
orable for  dalcjing,  174.  See  olso 
Farms;  Farmers;  Land;  Machinery: 
Prices;  Soil:  Statistics;  and  the 
various  agrlc,  prodncts  and  pursalts. 

Lliord,  Henry  B, :  Dalrj/  dtvelopnent, 
cited.  177.  178, 

American  Institute:  Tram.,  cited,  128. 
Railroad    Jount.:     cited,     18, 


11.3, 


,   200, 


Andrews.  C,  C. :  Oondltloni  and  ntedt 
of  sprjnp  arheat  culture,  cited,   137, 

Appleby.    John    F, :    Inventor,    62. 

.Ireno,-  cited,  173. 

Argentina,  S,  A. :  wheat  growing  In, 
17.3. 

Ashtabula  Co,,  O. :  dairying  and  wheat 
growing  In,  178,  170, 

Atlantic    Monthly:  cited,   147.   151.   18T. 

BanicTs'  Mag.:  cited,   173, 

Bankruptcy :  prevalent  In  Wis.,  26; 
forced  by  over-BpeclallEatlon  In  wheat, 
30 :  Induced  by  Importation  of  food, 
32,     8eo  alio  Mortgages, 
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BbhIeb  :   In   Rock   Co.,   41 :   promoted   b; 

prosperity,  41. 

Barley :  Bucceeds  In  Wis..  24 :  tarmera 
must  raise.  32 ;  ;le1d  remains  M*- 
tionar;,  4T :  irbere  grown  in  Wis., 
and  importance.  et<^.,  nt  field,  S3,  66, 
69,  75-71»,  82,  86,  8I-B3,  96,  M.  9», 
100.  149.  152.  206:  Increase  In,  66. 
75-T9.  85,  01-93.  95.  96.  89,  100.  14D. 
152;  displaced  b;  oats,  66;  displacee 
wheat,  69 ;  special  tendency  towawl, 
79;  tobacco  displaces,  96;  tails  to  Und 
market,  124:  specialization  In,  166; 
wheat  competes  with,  ±li.  Sm  oUo 
atHtlsllCB. 

Barron  Co.,  Wis. ;  wheat  growing  tn, 
74,  7S.  95.  153 ;  potatoes  In.  S5,  95. 

Barstow,  G.  — ;  ■Stettage,  cited,  44. 

Barter :  wheat  used  In,  25.  Bet  alto 
Commerce  and  trado. 

Beaver  Dam  Argut:  cited,  148. 

Beef:  corn-fed,  not  raiaed  eitoislvelr 
In  Wis.,  166.  See  aJto  Cattle;  Cows; 
and    Dairying. 

Belolt.  Wis. :  railroad  reaches,  42 ;  farm 
DiBchlnerr  made  at.  63 ;  III.  wheat 
shipped  tbrough,    114. 

Berlin.  Wis.:  railroad  rnchea.  42; 
farm   macblnery    made   at.   63. 

BlacKbum,  A.  W. :  Same  too.  niut  eoou. 
Inrlora  (n  dtKeiopment  o/  Racine  Co., 

Blodgett.  — :  ReUitiont  o/  pop,  ond  /ood 

prod.  In  17.  S..  cited,  124. 
Bonds:  railroads  aided  by,  141, 
Bran  :   difficult   to   separate   from   flour. 


parable  to.  67 ;  "other  crop*"  In- 
crease in,  74  :  com  bi,  85 ;  oats  In. 
92,  100;  low  cash  land  TBluatlon  In, 
J3S. 

Burdick.  Col.  Z.  P.:  cited,  41,  141. 

Burnett  Co.,  Wis. :  wheat  (rowlns  in. 
74.  73,  95,  99 ;  potatoes  In,  9S :  milclt 
cows  to.  99. 

Butler  Co..  O. :  wheat  growing  and 
dali'jing  In,  17S.  179. 

Butter :  Dane  Co.  imports.  32 :  (sc- 
torlea,  93,  101 ;  In  Wis.  Inferior  In 
early  days,  167.  168;  value  of  car- 
toad,  168;  price,  169;  may  be  pro- 
duced In  many  places,  175.  Bee  aim 
StatlBtlfB. 


British    ^.    Amer. :    wheat   growfnK   Id, 

174. 
Brltt,  Vice  Pres.:  cited,  117,  118. 

Brown  Co..  Wis. :  Its  territory  cnr- 
talled,  51  :  rank  aa  wheat  producer. 
92;  potatoes  In,  100:  growth  of  pi^. 
in.  101 ;  land  valnatlons  In,  IBS. 

Buch.   Solon  J. :  cited,  187. 

Buffalo  Co..  Wis, :  location,  54  ;  crops  In, 
K4  :  exports  wheat,  55 ;  rank  as  irheAt 
producer.  64,  74,  83,  92,  98;  wheat 
yield  in,  64,  92,  1B3 ;  wheat  growing 
persiBtB  in,  161 ;  flouring  Industry  Id, 
105 :    animal    husbandry, 


Callfamla:  Wis.  farmers  emigrate  to, 
28.   3a. 

Calumet  Co..  Wis. :  animal  husbandry, 
etc..  In,  67,  76 ;  wheat  growing  Id, 
76,  83  92,  99:  "other  crops"  gain  in. 
TG :  barley,  declines  m,  100 ;  Und 
raluations    in,    136. 

Calves :  riot  counted  in  census  prior  to 
1900,    98. 

Campbell,  William  W. :  lAfe  and  writ- 
Inge   of  DeWitt  CUntM,  cited,    126. 

Canada :  reciprocity  treaty  with,  abro- 
gated, 108,  109:  wheat  shipped  to. 
113 :   wheat  growing  in.   173. 

Cunnd.  Mag.:  cited,   173. 

Capital :  scarce  among  Wis.  settlers  «nd 
farmers.  18.  23-26.  30;  Id,  on  fron- 
tier. 123.  124.  164  1  wheat  offer*  good 
returns  for  outlay  of,  27 :  cropping 
to  wheat,  requires  no  outlay  for 
permanent  Improvements,  46;  little 
required  for  wheat  growing,  48,  123. 
130,  141 ;  lost  by  low  prices  in  hafB, 
00 :  investment  of,  in  dairying,  94, 
101  ;  Id,  In  mining  Industry.  103, 
104.  105  :  tied  up  In  land.  131 ;  dA- 
cllne  of  totercBt  rates  on,  atTects  land 
TBluatldn,  Irti :  farmers'  deflected  by 
railroad.  143;  considerable,  needed  In 
tobacco  culture,  167. 

Capitalists :    Interested    In    Wis.    lands. 


Carey,  Mr.  - 


;  rept.  of  wheat  giftwn  b 


74,   I 


,   94; 


Carnegie   InstltutlMi :   Thanked,    9. 
Carpenter.  B.  D. ;  Inventor,  63. 
Carptnters:    no.    to    Wis.    (1849),    IB. 
Carr,  —  s  Slietch  of  La  Onue,  clt«d,  43. 
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Car;.  III. :  railroad  Bt,  114. 
Car?.  Jobn  W. :  OrpattlsoMoa  tutd  M«t. 
0/  O.  jr.  and  fl(.  P.  K.  K.,  elted.  HI, 

142,  HG,  187. 
L'aM,  J.  I. :  muiDfactares  farm  ma- 
chinery, 18 ;  amount  of  trade  ot  Uie 
comiian;,  63. 
CHttre :  imported  Into  Dane  Co.,  82 ; 
land  prlcea  aSect  Inere&M  in,  87,  88 ; 
price  of  Kansaa  Bteera,  131 ;  competi- 
tion In  raising,  166 ;  ted  on  wbeat 
straw,  ITS:  "Otber"  —  decrease  in 
various  Wis.  co.'s,  65,  8S,  86,  08;  ei. 
apparent  decline,  98 ;  lDCr«ase  In 
various  Wis.  Co.'S,  66-69,  74-78,  80, 
8t> ;  less  Important  in  no.  e.  co.'a  67 : 
ImposolMe  to  eatlmalp.  100.  Neat— 
decreaao  In  various  Wis.  co.'s.  HT, 
See  aua  Cows,  milch  r  Dairying ; 
Iiivestock  :  BtatlstlcB ;  Stockraislng ; 
and   the   aevera]    dairy   products. 

Century:   cited,    173, 

Cbamberlaln.      Alice      Emily ;      HW.     of 
Dodge    Co.,    cited.    20. 
'   Ohamher't  Joitrn.:  cited,  178. 

Cheeae  :  made  In  Dane  Co.,  30  ;  Imparted 
Into  Dane  Co.,  32 ;  factories,  laereaae 
In  iv'lg.,  83 ;  develapmeot  and  produc- 
tion of.  07.  101,  ISS:  specialization 
toward  making  of,  101,  102 ;  of  Wis., 
inferior  In  early  days,  167,  198; 
0»er  product  I  on  of,  160  ;  filled,  169  ; 
may  be  produced  in  many  places, 
17S;  Wis.  favorable  for  mfre.  ot,  183; 
value  6f  car  load,  168.  S«e  <iI«o 
Statistics. 

Oheete  Inauitry:  cited,  28,  171 

Chicago,  III, ;  Its  pop.  a  dlstnrblng 
factor,  13 ;  transportation  rates  to 
and  from,  16,  147 ;  rate  dlscrlmlna* 
tlon  In  favor  ot,  114;  loses  by  dl>- 
crlmtnaflon  In  rates,  119 ;  as  irheat 
center  and  market  60,  116,  119,  120, 
202.  SOS;  competes  with  MUwaokee 
as  grain  center,  118-118 ;  not 
portant  as  mtlllng  center.  110;  rises 
In  .mportance,  112;  Ita  Boud  of 
Trade,  119,  120, 

Chicitoo  Record  Utrald:  dted,  178,  177. 

CMcago  Timet:  cited,  1*2. 

Chinch  bags :  Injure  wheat  fields,  58, 
60,  Gl,  72,  77,  84,  88,  80,  116,  180, 
163.  164;  aCTect  wheat  gniwing,  77, 
HS ;  flourish  best  on  wheat,  84  ;  cease 
depredations,  84. 


Chippewa  Co,,  Wla. ;  Its  territory  cnr- 
tailed,  61 ;  wheat  growing  hi,  SS,  IDS; 
llouring  Industry  In,  lOS. 

Chippewa    Falls,    Wis, :    wheat    growing 

Cities :  effect  ot,  tm  land  valoatlm,  181, 
135. 
'iTll  War:  affects  prices.  D8.  14T; 
difilcuit  to  determine  Its  effect  m 
wheat  growing,  61 :  Wis.  contingent 
In,  61,  62:  Induces  use  of  farm  ma- 
chinery, 62  :  many  InventlonE  during 
62.  33 ;  causes  eitravsgance,  71 ;  in- 
terrupts navigation  of  Uiaslulppl  B.. 
116;  followed  by  depreaslon.  183; 
a  Sec  Is  railroad  construction  III 
W!«..  I4S.  182;  wheat  growing  de- 
clines after.  168 :  farm  machinery  In- 
troduced  during,  181. 

Clark    Co,,    Wis.:    rank   at   wheat   pro- 
cer.    78, 

Clark,  Sat. :  statemmt  cited,  14S. 
.:nton,  DeWitt:  Cited,  126. 
>]umbla  Co.,  Wis.:  its  wheat  muks^ 
17;  wheat  growing  in,  22,  52,  6D.  7B, 
H3  :  other  grains  in,  62.  76 ;  flour  in- 
dustry In.  104 ;  dairying  in,  52 ;  at- 
titude toward  id.  In,  168 :  sheep-itls- 
Ing  in,  66,  76 ;  tobacco  culture  in,  b6, 
96 ;  hop  culture  In,  86 :  compared  to 
Hauk  Co..  6S :  land  valnea  decline  in, 


Cnlumblana  Co..  O, :  dalrybig  and 
wheat  growing  In,  178,  179. 

Columbus.  Wis. :  railroad  reaches,  42. 

Cnmmeroial  Directory:  cited,  126. 

Commerce  and  trade;  in  wheat,  89-91, 
103,  114,  115,  117,  144;  of  Wto, 
lake  pArts,  113,  in  flour,  114,  116; 
amt.  in  farm  machinery,  S3 ;  total, 
of  Mirtvaukee  (1840),  115;  In  grain, 
chief  trade  In  Milwaukee.  115;  ex- 
ports. 16,  46,  55;  imports,  32;  lla 
cbaraeter  In  Id,  cbangea,  118 ;  factors 
In    growth   of,   120. 

Common  carrier.  Bee  Ballroads ;  and 
Transportation. 

Competition :  In  wheat  industry  (grow- 
ing snd  •eiling),  71,  72,  00,  100,  110, 
112,  118,  127  (Am.  and  Eng,  wheat), 
131.  131,  144,  1T3;  reasons  tor,  to 
wheat  hidnstry,  181 ;  In  various  kinds 
of  grain.  170;  between  wheat  and 
other  farm  products,  1T3-17B;  in 
transportation    and    among    railroads. 
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73,  110,   111.  117,   146,   IBl,  182:   ef- 
fect at   on   F.   r.,   148 :   between   r.   r. 
and    lake    Unee.    llti-llS,    147;    bt- 
tween    Tarlons    cities,    113-118     (lee 
ataa  Cbtcago ;  and  Ullwftukee)  :  clieap 
and  fertile  land  a  factor  In,  122    (>se 
alio  Land)  :  heightened  bj   r,  r.,  148; 
In  cattle  raising,  166.     Bee  alto  Corn- 
Conn  eel  Icut :  wbeat  area  In  (1790),  12G. 
Com,   Indian.    Bee  Halie. 
Coulter.  1.  L. :  fltot.  0/  agrio.,  dted,  71. 
Cows:    land    fertilised    bj,    17.    Hitch 
and    dali? — ^Increaae    In    number    In 
Tarlons  co.'s  and  reilona  In  Wla..  51- 
54.    6S-67,   ee,   74-76,  84,   SS,   87,  93- 
»7,    100,    101,    148,    IBS;    id.   In    Wl>. 
aa  a  whole,  69,  80,  HG,  97,  S13 ; 
erall;    unimportant    In    Interior   co.'l, 
;  decline  In   Tarloua  co.'g  In   Wl«„ 


eof,     SI,      C>4,     69, 


78,     80, 


93,  07  ; 


1.  88; 


breed  improved,  94.     Bee  alto  Cattltt 
DairflnE    and    Ita    leverai    prodncta 
and   Stattmcs, 
Coi,    Bniry    F.,    and    Co. :   Mfra.    farm 

macbtner;,    18. 
Coie.    Tenche:    Fl«e    of    V.   8.,    dtod, 

126. 
Crawford  Co.,  Wis. :  Coat  of  wheat  pro- 
duction In,  3C ;  cropa  railed  In,  54 ; 
wheat  growing  In,  64,  OS,  00 ;  ani- 
mal busbandr;,  etc..  In,  6S,  74,  80, 
OS,  94 :  gains  In  "other  crops"  In, 
T4  ;    tobscco    cnltnre   In,    86,   04. 

■Creameries :  remarkable  increase  In,  03. 
See  alio  Dairying. 

Credit :   secored   by   land,   10 ; 
b;  cheap  land,  24. 

Crookea,  Sir  William :  Wheat  prob., 
cited,   1T3. 

Crops:  rallare  ot,  20,  SS;  effect  of  ro- 
tation of,  21.  See  alto  the  scTtral 
agiic.   products. 

Cultivation.     See   Agrtc ;    and   Wheat 

Cuyahoga  Co.,  O. :  dslrrlng  and  wheat 
BTowlng  In,   178,    170. 

Dairying;  recommended  for  Wta.,  31; 
Wis.  adapted  for,  24,  IBS,  174-1T6, 
188:  few  regions  ntted  for  In  U,  B., 
175 ;  many  regions  said  to  be  atted 
for,  175,  17S;  native  Bettlecs  wgage 
In.  27,  28:  by  8wl>s  and  Scandl- 
nsTlans,  20.  30;  progress  and  devel- 
opment  In    Wis.,   and   vailotis  region* 


88,  03,  »e,  98.  100,  101,  140, 
152,  IGT,  168,  174-17S,  183;  rek- 
Bon  for  its  late  developmait,  1«7, 
bams  iBcUng  (or,  40 ;  no  kcdbibI 
moremcnt  In,  67 ;  displaces  wbMt 
growing,  75,  77.  78.  83,  87,  88,  05, 
97,  OS,  103,  168-171,  177;  attected 
by  wheat  prices,  90 :  es.  wheat  grow- 
ing, 168-170,  183,  184 ;  regions  and 
conditions  of,  genenillj  distinct  bom 
those  ol  wheat  growing.  178,  170. 
184 ;  accompanied  by  general  stock 
raising,  77,  78 :  relatlcDs  to  agrle. 
prod,  and  fields  of  crops,  96,  1*0. 
ITO:  relation  to  land,  87,  170,  17«. 
183;  baiefiCs  soil,  170,  183;  not  lo- 
calized, 86 ;  ditSculiy  of  esdmatlnc 
Its  Importance,  93 ;  factories  not  true 
index  of,  101  :  speclalliatlon  In,  166, 
170,  178;  over-production  tn,  168; 
labor  distributed  more  evenly  In,  170; 
reqiilrements  In.  17D ;  favorable  lac- 
tors  In,  174;  tariff  rates  west  of 
Cblcago  asked  tor,  176:  west:  mora- 
ment  of.  177;  social  factors  In,  188. 
184.  In  Ohio.  178.  170;  In  N.  T., 
170.  Map,  cited,  178. 
Dairy  farms:  more  valoable  than  whAt 

farms,    170. 
Dalra  Industry  <n  Wit.;  cited,  08. 
Dairymen  :  effect  ot  organliatlan  am«oc 
ins,    156,    108.    199,    183:    Coatraatcd 
with   wheat   growers,    170. 
Dairy    products :    ot    Wis.,    interior    to 
early  days.  167.  169 :  price,  1S7.    8m 
aJao   the  several   prodacts. 
Dakota    (Dakotas)  :    emigratim    to,    Tl, 
131,  132;  r.  r.  facUltlea  extend«d  ts, 
71;    Id.    Increase   In,    80,    90;   wheat 
growing  In,  89,    1^0,   131.  134.  163. 
Dandeno,  J.  B. :  Soft  ferUUtv.  cited,  21. 
Dane  Co.,  Wis. :  wheat  growing  L 


22, 


.    53,    84,    65.    76-77,    83, 


1G4:  milling  Industry  In,  IT,  lOt, 
107  :  flai  grown  In.  31 ;  other  grabs 
In.  52;  tobacco  culture  In,  66,  75-77. 
78.  86.  ISO.  152:  dairying  In,  30; 
animal  husbandry,  etc.,  In.  31,  W; 
Its  settlers  and  pop.,  20,  30,  34,  44. 
46,  65 :  per  capin  yield  In,  redneed 
by  Madison's  growth,  06 :  imports 
Into,  82;  land  yalnatlons  decline.  135; 
r.  r.  extended  Into,  140:  Sank  Co. 
compared    to,    55. 
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Dane  Co.  Agrlc.  Boe. :  meetlDS  ot,  13V. 

Dane  Co.  Farmers'  FioteetlTe  Delon 
created,  144. 

DanlellB,  FroC.  W.   W. :  cited,  27. 

Darke  Co..  0. :  wheat  growing  and 
daliTlnK   In.    ITS,   176. 

De6<tir'»  Rev.:  Cited,  16. 

DebtB :  incurred  by  larmeTB,  25,  26,  BO, 
48. 

Delaware  :   wbeat  growing  in,    126,   172. 

Demand  and  Supply :  working  of  law 
of,  IS,  4T.  48:  In  wheat  lOS, 
loe,  129,  130:  In  Hour,  110;  In  dairy- 
ing, 168,  168.  Bee  aUo  Wheat  and 
Wbeat  growing. 

De  NeTcu,  Qustavua:  OontUeraHonM 
ol  Amer.  crovt,  cited,  23,  122. 

Detroit.  HIch. :  competea  with  Mll- 
waukee,    llS. 

Dodge  Co.,  Wis. :  wbeat  growing  In,  IE, 
22,  52,  65,  76,  83,  OS,  89 ;  mUllDg  In- 
dnatry  In,  104  ;  rotation  of  cropa  In, 
;11.  32 :  other  gralna  In,  fiG ;  animal 
husbandry,  etc..  In,  65,  95 ;  Improvvd 
land  increaaes  In.  62 ;  land  raluatlons 
decline,    136 :    compared    to    Sank   Co., 

DoRB :  sheep  destroyed  by,  48. 

Door  Co.,   Wla. :   wheat   growing   In,  62, 

es ;    potatoes  in,   100 ;   pop.   in,   101 ; 

land  ralaatlons,   I3S. 
Douglas  Co.,  Wis. :   milling  IndoatiT  in, 

108. 
Downes,  Robert  Sngh  :     Boo.  lutd  «a<M>. 

ametopment  of  Keinnha  Co.,  cited,  27. 
Dronth :    Its   eftecta  on   Wis.   crops.   68, 

72,    73,    180. 
Dulnth.   Htnn. :   compete  with  Hliwan- 

kee  In   milling  indui.,  110;  aa  wheat 

cnit«r,  117,  116 ;  beneflts  by  diHCriml- 

natlM)   In   ratea,  119, 
Dann  Co..  Wis. :  wbeat  growing  in.  78, 

65,  96,  163 :  com  In,  86 ;  potatoes  In, 


Eagle  Center.  Wis.:  c.  r.  nachea,  42, 
lis. 

Bau  Claire,  Wis. :.  Influence  of  Ita  pop. 
on  agrlc.  showing  of  Ita  co.,  9B.  | 

Eao  aaire  Co.,  ffla. :  whe«t  growing 
In.  65,  78,  96,  99,  158,  1D4;  milling 
Indus.  In,  lOe ;  potatoes  in,  100 ;  few 
milch  cows  in,  96 1  t.  i.  taellltles  ex- 
tended to,  6S;  affected  by  growth  of 
city  pop.,  ec ;  ^ecDlatlon  ta,  144. 


aiUa,  Albert  Gallatin  :     H((l.  of  Poriage 

Co..  cited.  43,  141. 
Ellsworth,    Heocy    William:      7all«V    Of 

[7pper    Wahath,   cited,  128. 
Emigration.     Bee   Population :   and   Set- 
tlers. 
Emigration  Comrolssimer  :     Kept.,  cited, 

42. 
Emigration     Travelling     Agent :       Rept., 

cited,   42. 
Emmons,    Ebenezer :    Hat.    hut.    of    N. 

Y.,  cited,   126. 
English,    as   farmers.    2H. 
Esterly.  Qeorge:   inyaitor,  32.  68. 
Europe :  wheat  export  to.  89. 
Exchange :    wheat,    as    medluu   ot,    25. 

Wheat   at  Milwankee,   117. 
Exports.     Bee  Commerce  and  trade. 

Farm  find  FaoUtry:  cited,  106,  106. 

Farmers:  No.  In  Wis.  (1849),  16; 
source  of  their  credit,  16.  Attltnde 
toward  r.  r.,  ID.  20.  35,  36,  71,  7B. 
112,  138,  139,  141,  142.  147-162.  182, 
183:  aid  r.  r.  cODstructlon,  36,  42, 
141-144 ;  complain  of  high  freight 
ratea.  T2,  146  (tee  aUo  Transporta- 
tlon)  :  speculate  In  land  and  r.  t. 
stock,  136,  137  :  their  capital  deflected 
by  c.  r..  148 ;  do  not  gain  control  of 
r.  r.,  146;  at  mercy  of  r.  i.,  150; 
their  losMH  by  high  freight  rate,  ICl , 
rendered  mote  intelligent  by  r.  c, 
166:  depaid  on  r.  r..  106.  Dse  poor 
methods.  20.  21.  68;  eaiiy,  proOt  by 
poor  (arming,  27 ;  forelgnen,  good, 
28;  E&gllah,  177;  ahonld  dlyeraUr 
crops,  27,  48;  they  do  this.  72,  80; 
change  method!,  80.  81 ;  reaaoD  for 
raising  wheat.  30;  sow  exclusively  to 
wheat  {g.  v.),  47,  58:  lose  benefit  of 
large  wheat  crop,  67;  wheat  matntabiB 
credit  with,  70;  seek  snbatitute  for 
wheat  74 ;  grow  Id.  at  loss,  134 ;  de- 
pend mainly  on  cash  wheat  sales,  148; 
prejudiced  agaJnst  wheat.  175 ;  sfaoald 
raise  wool,  31,  48 :  increase  tbelr  IIts- 
stock.  84 ;  aitei  dairy  indostry,  148. 
Use  wheat  as  money.  ;f6  ;  Incur  debt, 
26 ;  status,  26,  35.  86,  47,  48,  58,  60, 
146,  160;  their  (anus  too  large,  26 
(•as  also   land)  ;   increase  land   hold- 
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IngE,  41 1  suffer  from  cbeap  land,  122 , 
attitude  toward  gort.  land  poll<9,  131. 
136:  emigration  ot  26,  28,  ISl,  132, 
138,  140 :  make  effort  to  imprOTS  con- 
dition. 30,  31 ;  suffer  from  blgh  price 
oC  necesaltlea,  G8:  Inveec  In  t*nn  nia- 
cblnery.  62,  166 ;  Injured  bj  compe- 
tltloD,  Tl,  72 ;  early  wheat,  Bpecolate, 
121:  atMtiide  ot  piMieer,  ISO:  or- 
ganize, 142,  149,  IDO  <JM  olfo  Granger 
moTement)  ;  themselTea  to  blame  (or 
tbelr  condition.  IGO:  seed  organliatlon, 
IBS :  unable  to  compete  with  w.  In 
cattle.  166 :  conservative,  I6S. 
Farmers'  General  Home  Leagne :     L«tt«r, 

cited,  142. 

Farmers'  Institute  ot  Wis. :  BMeUn, 
cited,  Tl,  129,  137,  16C,  laS,  169,  ITS- 
180,   187. 

Farmers'  Instltates:   tbelr  work,  171. 

E^ormlng.  See  Agrlc. ;  Farmers ;  Land; 
and  Wbeat. 

Farms:  effect  ot  too  large,  26;  sold  be- 
cause ol  wheat  failures,  29,  30 ;  «hoald 
be  Improved,  32 ;  settlers  take  up 
new,  43 ;  man;  opened  up  In  Wis.. 
43 :  revenues  of,  decrease,  71 ;  larg> 
In  N.  y.,  122 ;  prices  and  valoea,  125. 
127,  128,  181.  160,  170,  210;  imple- 
ments used  In  Wis.,  crude,  126;  mort- 
gages (a.  u.)  on,  133,  142;  tatdencf 
In  change  of  farm  parsnlta.  161,  162 ; 
dairy  and  wbeat  compared,  170.  8«« 
also  Agrlc. ;  Farmers ;  Land ;  and  tbe 
several   pursuits  and   prodDCta. 

Farwell,  Got.  Leonard  J. :  Mauage, 
cited,  44. 

Fayette  Co..  O. :  dalrjhig  and  wbeat 
growing  in,  178. 

Ferry  boats :  used  In  wbeat  trade,  114 ; 
car,   devised  tor    LAke  Ulcblgao,   120, 

Pertlllzers ;  not  ot  great  nse  on  virgin 
soil.  27;  formers  use,  33;  coat  In 
Mass.,  126.     See  otto  Manure. 

Flab.  Berbert  Ctay ;  Movement  of  W. 
Y.  and  W.  E.  eletnenu  of  pop.  ot  Wit., 
cited,   29. 

Fisheries :  at  Wis.,  bow  mpplled  with 
wheat,  le. 

Fite.    Emerson   D. :      Agrie. 
of  West,  cited,  S3,  147. 

Flax ;  grown  In  Dane  Co.,  SI ;  npta.  at 
not  encoaraglng.  49;  important  crop 
In  various  eo.'s,  60. 

Flour;  export  of  Wis.,  16,  114;  shipped 
to  Milwaukee.  115:  Id,  from  West  ot 


Mlsalsslppl  Rlv..  144 ;  made  from 
spring  wheat,  23 :  new  proceas  In 
mtre,  of,  lOG ;  outpnt  In  Milwaukee, 
108;  over-production  hi  Id.,  109; 
winter  wheat,  superior  to  tpttitg 
wbeat.  109;  prices,  46:  value  com- 
pared to  that  of  wbeat,  108 :  Canadian 
excluded  from  markets  of  U.  9.,  108, 
109 ;  freight  rates  on,  higher  than  en 
wheat,  108 ;  production  (1881)  ab- 
sorbs mast  ot  wbeat  crop,  110 ;  coat 
at  bandlhig.  lessened.  111 ;  takes  place 
ot  wbeat  at  Milwaukee,  118.  See  oWo 
Mining  industry  and  Mills. 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.:  Its  effect  Oo  lt« 
CO.,   96, 

Fond  du  Lac  Co.,  Wis. :  Wbeat  grow- 
ing In,  22.  23,  40,  B2,  53,  9S.  124. 
120;  dtber  crops  In,  D3 ;  Its  agri& 
Importance  decreased  b;  grawtb  ot 
dtlee,  96  ;  as  mlllhig  center.  104  ;  milch 
cows  in.  76 ;  growth  of  pop.  In,  4B ; 
Its  status,  67 :  comparable  with  other 
co.'B,  52,  67. 

Forage  crops;   lack  oi.  49;  Ibcreaae  in, 


Forests :  relation  to  wbeat  growing.  S3, 
56,    Te,   154.     See  aito   Lumbering. 

Forum.-  cited,   173. 

Fox  Klver,  Wis. :  Improvementa  OD.  17  ; 
value  of  land  near,  34 :  valley  of,  set- 
tled. 44 :  milling  Industry  near,  107. 

Fox  and  Wla.  Improvement  Co. ;  Sept. 
of  director,  cited,  44,  4S. 

Freight  rates.     See  Trttn^ortaUon. 

French  :  as  farmers,  28. 

Frontier :  attitude  toward  land  on,  122 ; 
wheat  growing  on, 
123-125,  127.  164, 
capital  scarce  oa,  124 ;  t 
an  Important  factor  ot,  124 ;  r.  r.  de- 
sired on,  136 :  characterised  by  «caa. 
InsUblllty,  188:  tew  wants  on,  IM. 
165.     Bte  alio  Ploneera:  and  Settlers. 


Geauga  Co.,  O. :  dairying  and  wheat 
growing  In.  178,  179. 

Gene«»ee  Co.,  N.  T. :  price  ot  unim- 
proved land  in   (1804),  125. 

Geneva.  N.  T.  r  wheat  yield  on  land 
near,  125 :  estate  near.  126. 

Georgia:  wheat  are*  bi  (1790),  120. 
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UKrmans;  as  tarmen.  28;  settle  In  Wla,, 
2»,  43. 

Gold :  pretolam  on,  S9. 

Qovemor't  Mttiage  and  aooomponirlfifr 
doc:  cited,  43,  114. 

Graham.  Jamea  Blaln :  Aeon,  and  too. 
ilitdn  at  pop.  of  8t.  Oroia  Co.,  cited, 
20. 

Grains :  injured  In  tutrreit  S6 ;  abundant 
cropB  bring  pcosperllj,  10;  prices  de- 
cline. 59  1  specialization  In.  64  ;  tead- 
ency  to  direniacatlon  In,  18S ;  re- 
lation to  livestock  IndnstiT,  66.  124, 
177  :  subsidiary  to  dalrylns,  ITO :  Wis. 
a  center  tor,  101 ;  area  West  ot  Mis- 
sissippi, 113 :  area  moves  west,  129, 
i;tO;  rates  on,  111,  147;  winter  move- 
ment ot,  stimnlated,  IIT ;  trade  of 
Cbleago  greatly  diverted,  120;  effect 
ot  po]).  on  growing  of,  151 ;  cbincb 
bugs  Injure.  165.  Bee  ulso  tbe  sev- 
eral  varieties. 

(irand  Haven.  Mich. :  bas  lake  connection 
with  Milwaukee.  114 :  extra  loading 
required  at.  116. 

Granger  Movement  (tbe  Grange)  :  rise 
and  object,  150;  In  Wis.,  150,  151, 
182.   1S3:   Its  work.  ITl. 

Grant  Co.,   Wis, :  wheat  growing 

fi4.  SO.  77,  124;  Bonrlng  Industry  In. 
104;  tobacco  culture  In,  86:  "othei 
cattle"  in,  8a :  I 
135. 

seed  imparted  Into  Dane  Co..  32 : 
latlon    to  dairying.    174. 
Great  Britain  :  wheat  prices  declini 


126. 


t  Miami  Rive 


:  wheat  growing  ni 


Green  Bay.  Wis. :  wbeat  region  about, 
16,  le.  74,  ai ;  sou  ebBracterlstlcs 
near.  39 ;  water  Improvements  dt 
sired  at.  148. 

:  wheat  growing  and  dairy- 


ing li 


178. 


Green  Co.,  Wis. :  wheat  growing  in,  S4, 
66.  77 ;  soil  eihausted  by  wlieat,  77 ; 
milling  indoa.  In.  104,  105 ;  tobacco 
culture  to,  86:  llveHtock  Industry  In, 
54,  67,  77;  snltsble  tor  dairying.  S4 ; 
land  values  rise  In.  136 ;  chinch  bngs 
In,  164. 


Gl.  62,  64,  65,  75,  83,  96,  99,  128; 
decline  In  flouring  Industry,  105 ;  rye 
growing  In,  76;  diversided  agric.  In. 
96;  Bheep  raising  In,  65,  TO;  dairying 
In,  96;  land  valuations  declne,  136; 
compared  to  other  co.'s,  S2,  BS. 

Gregory,  John :  Land  ttmtalloii  rnovt- 
•nent,  cited,  26;  Indut.  reeourcet  of 
WU.,  cited.  28,  46,  122,  140,  187. 

GrOBTenor,  W.  M. :  cited,  14T,  148,  ISl. 


Hagerty,    Frank    U. :    BtaUt.    and    poM. 

nbgtroct,    cited,    137. 
Hamilton   Co..   O. :   dairying  and  wheat 

growing  hi,  178,  179. 
Ilani'OCk    Co.,    O. ;    dairying    and    wheat 

growing  in.    178,    179. 
Ilurperg    Weetty:   cited,   172. 
llarrlgan.  Frank  Elwood :  Econ.  and  lOO. 

factor)    in    developmant    of   Dane    Co., 

Cited.   29. 
Hay:   in   Wis.,  BO.  65,  58,  78,  99,  100, 

211 ;     BDbsldiary     to     dairying,     174. 

Hazard,  — :   O.  8.  BOm.  and  italit.  reg., 

cited,   128. 
Hibbard,  B.  H. ;  HUt.  of  Agrie.  in  Dane 

Co.,  cited,   19,  20,  : 


45,    58,    80,    62.    66,    71,    70,    86. 

140,  146,  148,  149,  151,  166-189,  187. 
Hilt.  Atlas  of  Wii.:  cited,  Tl. 
IfiHt.  of  Ohippeaa  Co.:  cited,  144. 
HUt.   of  Columbia  Co.:  cited.  43,  44. 
Jltal.  of  Oratoford  Co.:  cited,  129,  131. 
Iliet.    of  Dodge   Co.:  cited,    142. 
Hist,  of  Fond  da  Lac  Co.:  cited,  78,  141, 

164. 
HItt.  of  Qrqnt  Co.:  cited,  141. 
Hill,  of  Orecn  Co.:  cited,  141,  146,  148. 
Hilt,    of    Kenotha    and    Bacine    Co.'s ; 

cited,  18. 
Blit.  of  La  Oroaie  Co.:  cited.  144. 
Hint,  of  \ra»Mngton  and  OBaukee  Co.':: 

cited,   141. 
Hi»i.  of  Waakeiha  Co.:  cited.  141. 
Hoard,  W.  D. :  cited.  71,   167. 
Iloiford,   — :    Hitt.  of  Orant   Co.,  Cited, 

141. 
Honklns.    Cyril    G. ;    Phot,    and    hvnMM, 

cited.  21. 
Hops ;  succeed  In  Wis.,   24 ;  Culture  AIM 

yield.  31.  60.  88 ;  failure  ot  crop,  04. 

ISO :  expose  ot  production,  blgb,  60 ; 

prices,  60. 
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HaricDn,  Wis. :  r,  r.  reacbes,  42 ;  farm 
maclilnery    made    at,    63. 

Homes :  Imported  into  Dane  Co..  32 ; 
ralsi-il  In  Wis.  (varlaoa  reglooa 
named),  84-67,  69,  T4-T8,  80,  84,  86, 
96,  98,  100,  I4B  213;  Increase  in 
loTfa  Co.,  not  entirely  Incidental  to 
grain  growing,  OS.     Bee  alto  StaUatlca. 

Hudson.  Wis. :  wueat  region  near,  IS : 
land  office  opened  st,  44. 

Hunt's  Mcr.  Mag.:  cited,  127. 

llllnaiB :  wbeat  conditions  In,  rimllar  to 
ttiose  In  Wis,.  13 :  wbeat  growing  In, 
13.  21.  22:  WlB.  wheat  brings  better 
price  ttian  that  at.  47 ,'  competltloa 
(or  wheat  of.  113 :  whe«t  shipped 
from,  114,  US:  wheat  ol,  deteriorates, 
114:  per  cent,  of  Its  pop.  engaged  In 
agric.  14:  farm  macbtner;  used  In. 
32.  33;  competition  In  between  Htb- 
stock  Induetr)'  and  cash  grain  cropa. 
177. 

III.  Llate  Entomologist :  Refit.,  cited,  SS. 

Immigration  and  Imml^tnts.  See 
Population. 

Imports.     See    Commerce    and    trade. 

India :   wheat  exports  from.  90. 

Indiana:  status  <1S3S),  12S  i  wheat 
growing   to,    172. 

Indiana :   reaerTatlons  for,  10. 

Influenoe  of  r.  r.  on  wh«at  troStMnt: 
cited.   153. 

Insects :  injure  crops.  20,  72,  78,  163. 
164.   184:     See  otto  Chinch   buga. 

Interest':  met  br  payment  In  Wheat,  26; 
rates,  high.  28 :  rates  on  mortgages, 
41.     See   also   Money. 

Investments :  estimated  ol  lanneTs  In 
machinery.  S2.  See  also  Capital;  Mtd 
Speculation. 

Iowa,  state:  farm  machinery  used  In, 
3S :  Mllwankee  competes  for  wheat  of, 
114;  Its  wheat  shipped.  IIG,  157; 
wheat  growing  to.  148,  172. 

Iowa  Co.,  WlB. ;  wheat  growtog  to,  22, 
54.  6Q,  77.  Ifll ;  mlUtog  todnftrj  to, 
104,  lOe:  Oai  to.  aS:  llveitock  to- 
duBtry  in,  68,  77,  86;  land  Talnatlons 
decline  In,  18B. 

Irish:  as  farmers.  28;  settle  In  Wl*., 
43. 


in.  100;  llTestock  todoitry  In.  86,  9S  : 
r.  r,  eitended  Into,  6S ;  land  *a]iiatlao 
in,  135. 

Janesvllle,  Wis. :  cost  of  transporUtian. 
from,  to  Uilwautee,  18;  mllltog  ca- 
ter. 17,  103:  wheat  shipped  thron^k. 
114 ;  r.  r.  eitended  to,  43,  141  : 
growth  of  pop..  45 :  farm  machtoeir 
made  at.  83. 

Jayne.  Got,  ^:  Metaage,  cited.  130. 

JeSersan  Bonner.-   cited,   71,   133. 

JelTerson  Co..  Wis. :  wheat  growing  In. 
J3.  53.  68,  75,  83.  133 ;  milling  to- 
dustry  In,  104,  106.  .107  ;  hop  gro*. 
Ing  In,  SO;  tobacco  culture  In,  S6,  76, 
NU ;  milcb  cows  to,  75 ;  cheese  to- 
dustry  to.  135 ;  growth  of  pop.  in. 
■*J3 :  Improved  lands  Increase  to,  63; 
land  values  Increase  to.  135 :  farm 
values  In,  170;  droovht  to,  53;  de- 
pression to,  133. 

Journ.  ol  Pol.  Econ.:  cited,  8».  173. 

Joum.  of  Rot.  Statu.  Boa.;  cited,  8S.  90, 
173. 


Kaerger,  Karl :  LandwlrtKhttft,  cited, 
173, 

Kanaas:  llrestock  todustry  to,  87.  88; 
wheat  growtog  to,  89. 

Kenosha,  Wis. :  wheat  market,  17.  8«a 
alio   Southport. 

Kenoslia  Co..  Wis. :  wbeat  growing  In, 
23,  50,  51.  SO,  .7,  ISl;  Sax,  an  Im- 
portant crop  in.  69 ;  livestock  to- 
dustry to,  31,  66.  67,  181 ;  dalryioc 
to,   31,   BI. 

Kentacky :  wheat  growtog  to,  172. 

Kesstoger,  L. :  JJUI.  of  Buffalo  Co.,  dt«d. 


63.  : 


,  166. 


Kewaunee  Co.,  Wis, :  wheat  growtog  In. 

52,   53.    67.    83,    92,   99,    104 ;   rye  In. 

86  ;  milch  cows  to.  T8 ;  growth  of  pop. 

In.  07 ;  land  valuations  to,  135. 
Ktog.  FranUln  Hiram :  Phyiiof  of  Agrto., 

cited,  21. 

Labor:  satrce.  18.  23,  3S,  «2.  70,  124. 
184.  185  ;  wheat  often  good  retnmi 
(or,  27 ;  limited,  aeceasar;  for  wheat 
growing,  128-130 ;  macbinery  Mvea, 
83,  63 ;  BgHe.  leas  dependent  on,  8S : 
land  sold  for.  44 :  fall  to  price  of,  pr«~ 
dieted,    46;    dear,    to    Wla.    66.    148; 
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cost  ol.  lni;re>s«s.  132  ;  r.  r.  moDOpo- 
llze  BuppI;  of.  143 :  macb.  needed  In 
tobacco  cultacc,  IflT ;  dbtrlbnted  moit 
evenljr  by  dairying,  ITO. 

La  Crosie.  Wig, :  r,  r.  eitended  to,  42, 
5S.  113:  land  offlce  opened  at,  43;  Im- 
portant mllUng  center,  106 :  compe- 
tition at,  113;  wheat  eiporta,  16T 
lumlwrtng  Indastl?  In,  103 :  Board  of 
TrBU<>.  Rcpl.,  c^ted,    106,    144. 

rji     Crosse     Co..     Wla. :     crops     in, 
wheat    growing    In,    64 ;    milling 
diisti)'    In,    105,    lOT.    lOS:    favorably 
located  tar  wheat  marketa.  106;  bopi 
produced    In,   86. 

La   Crone  Daily  Democrat:  «lted,  106. 

La  Crosse  Valley :  cbange  o(  Industry 
needed    In.    132, 

Lafayette  Co,,  Wis, ;  wheat  growhig  In, 
54,  e«,  TT ;  milling  Industry  In,  104 ; 
tobacco  culture,  in,  86 ;  livestock  In- 
dastry  In,  67,  IT,  66;  land  Talwi- 
tions  in,  13S, 

Land:    ImptoTed.    16.    (deflned),   33,    34, 
44,   45.  80-52.  53,    (term   misleading). 
,    79,    82.    87,    01,    03,    06, 


lOI.  128,  152,  161.  162:  unimproved 
(row.  wild).  33,  126,  129.  181;  credit 
of  farmers  rests  on.  10 ;  various  con- 
sideralionB  regarding  fertlte,  23.  34. 
52.  BO,  123.  124,  12T,  131,  159,  (»ee 
alio  belOK,  values  and  price)  ;  how 
re-f  frill  lied.  77,  f-0,  166  <*«e  aUo 
Fertiiliers;  and  Manure)  ;  vbeat 
fM-lilized  In  Mass,.  126:  fertility 
l>let"<l,  IK2  {are  alto  Soil-eihaastion)  ; 
varlona  conBiderationa  regarding  cheap. 
2S.  24,  2(1.  S.^?,!,  87.  121,  123-126, 
127.  130,  13T.  151.  15».  193,  164,  166, 
17-1.  174.  181  :  values  and  price,  etc, 
31.  41.  43-49.  8T,  88.  90,  08,  121-125, 
127.  !_,,.  130-137.  1.10-141,  169,  162- 
195.  ITO.  173,  178,  177.  181-18S  {»M 
aUo  item  Immediately  preceding)  : 
easily  gepured  In  Wl«„  24 :  paid  for 
in  wheat,  25;  limitation  In,  26,  122; 
monopoly  in,  26;  skinning.  In  Wis., 
27,  156;  ecandinaviana  increase  bold- 
higs  hi.  30 ;  good,  becomes  scarce,  32 , 
speculation    In,    33,    41.    45,    124,    126, 


132, 


,    137, 


.    ISl; 


In  Wis.,  140:  agents  and  ageocy,  34, 
43;  omcem.  41,  42 :  jush  for.  Id  WIb,, 
43 ;  mortgaged.  36  (see  al*o  mort- 
gages) :    easily    cleared    In    Wto,,    40; 


,  easily  cultivated  In  Wis,  non-foreated 
region,  40;  amt.  of  sales  (1860-60), 
43,  44;  school,  swamp,  and  pine,  44; 
policy,  ot  farmer,  48 ;  relation  Of 
dalrybig  to,  and  Its  effects  on,  S7. 
170,  1T6,  183 ;  id.,  live  stock  indoMry, 
105  (waste,  utilized  by),  177;  Id., 
wheat  growing,  BO,  121-188,  IBB,  160, 
162-166,  170,  173,  174.  181,  182; 
cheap,  necessary  tor  grain  cnltlvaUini, 
1.51:  of  Wis.,  eihaaeted.  60 ;  in  Tl.  &. 
Id.,  ITS ;  grants  to  r,  r.  oppoaad  In 
Wis..  121.  144.  145,  181;  bomeat«ad 
law.  121 ;  boetiUty  in  w.  to  enforce- 
ment or  Iftwa.  122;  attltade  toward. 
on  frontier.  122 :  relation  ot  pop.  to, 
GI.  123,  136  (influence  ot  cltlea),  180, 
181;  Internal,  -ot  N.  H.,  126;  capital 
tied  up  In.  131 :  relatiOD  to  >.  r.,  stc, 
136.  144,  145,  156.  181 ;  efftet  ot  in- 
ternal improvementa  on,  186:  e«a- 
nectian    ot    Granger    movemeat    witll, 

150,  161 :  clayey,  better  attw  Oiat 
crop.  160 :  relation  to  coet  ot  prodoe- 
tlon,  162.  8e«  aim  Agric. ;  Famen: 
Farms ;  Boll ;  StatlatlcB ;  and  Wli«at 
and  other   prodoeti. 

Land  policy.  Govt,  public ;  Iti  T«latlon  Vi 
pop.  and  wheat  growing,  and  crltldam* 
on  its  practical  resalts,  1S1-1S8,  160, 

151,  IS],  182. 

Livestock  Induatr;  :  its  relation  to  agric^ 
124,  160.  165,  177:  relation  of  dairy- 
iae  to.  177 ;  prodDCtion  and  InciettM, 
146,  162.  161;  effect  ot  Its  iatrodne- 
tloo.  165;  center  ot  production  moTea 
west.  1T7;  present.  In  Wis,,  177.  Bm 
also  Cattle  ;  Cows  ;  Sheep  ;  oiMt  Stock- 

Loraln  Co,,  O, :  dalryhig  and  wheat  glow- 
ing hi,   178,   179. 

Lumlwrhig :  how  regions  ot,  auppllea 
with  floor.  18;  wheat  eicbauged  tor 
lumber.  IT;  wheat  not  much  grown 
In  reglmH  of,  40:  hi  various  WI«. 
Co.'B,  64,  68;  lltUe  land  takn  for, 
43 ;  agric.  gains  at  ezpenae  </t,  80. 


Machinery,  farm ;  where  manutactared. 
18,  63;  use  Increaaes.  33,  3S,  70; 
complaints  of,  32 ;  Ita  Influence  ta 
agric.   (espec.  wlieat  growing),  40,  4S, 
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SI,  S2,  ee,  63,  124,  lee,  ise,  isi; 

Introduced  daring  dvll  wsr,  fll,  62 ; 
reawin  (or  Increased  me,  62 ;  prlcea, 
62 ;  dlveratfled  agrie.  reqalreB  mare 
ttuui  wbeat  Browing,  166 ;  boo^t 
recklesaly,  166.  YartouB  Unda  named : 
blnderj,  63 ;  Bain's  macblneiT:  S3 ; 
Cue's  maehlDery,  32,  33 ;  com  ent- 
Uxv,  166;  com  barter*.  166;  com 
Bhreddera.  166 ;  cradles  (farm  Imple- 
menl;),  82,  128;  cultivators,  63,  166 1 
Bsterly's  macblnery,  32,  S3 ;  grain 
anilH,  3S :  harvesters,  32,  33,  62 ; 
headers,  32,  38;  Herdan's  macblner?. 
32  :  horsepowers,  63  ;  McCormlck's  ma- 
cbinery,  32;  mowers.  62,  63;  rakes. 
33;  reapers,  32,  33,  62,  63;  planters, 
166;  potato  diggers,  166:  seeders,  63; 
straw  stackers,  63 ;  tbresbets,  33,  62, 
63 :  truct  wagons.  63. 

McLaren,  N.  P. ;  Addrtu  bv,  cited,   116. 

Uadlion.  Wis. :  r.  r.  constructed  to,  42 ; 
growth  In  pop.,  45  ;  farm  maob.  made 
at,  63 :  Its  effect  on  per  capita  neld  ol 
Dane  Co.,  66:  wheat  prices  at  144; 
grah)  elerator  at,  146. 

Maditoo  Aroat:  Cited,  140. 

JfiuUton  Argu*  and  Dtmoorat:  cited,  48. 

Madison  Co.,  O. :  dalrytng  >nd  wheat- 
growing  bi,  ITS,  1T9. 

jrodfton  Oentoorat:  cited,  Tl,  141. 

MalEc  (Indian  Com)  :  Its  cultlratlon  In 
Wis.,  27.  47,  62,  54,  OB,  66,  69.  76. 
79,  82.  85.  ST,  89.  Sl-83,  96,  96,  99, 
100.  149.  162,  210;  displaces  wheat. 
69,  87,  96 :  supplementary  to  dairying, 
TS.  174 ;  displaced  by  barley,  87 ; 
altemated  wlQi  wheat,  129 ;  Wis. 
largely   outside  district  of.  166. 

Uanltowoc  Co. ;  wheat  imported  Into,  17  ; 
palse  on  Important  crop  In,  69 ;  wbeat 
grawbg  In,  63.  92,  136 :  rye  gains  In. 
85;  milch  cows  In,  TS ;  land  valna- 
tlons  In,   ISe. 

Manafactnrea :  developed  In  Wis.,  17 ;  at 
Milwaukee,  18.  116-118 :  value  In  Wla., 
IS ;  fall  In  price,  predicted,  46 ;  lum- 
ber, at  La  Crosse.  106:  backward  In 
N.  T.,  122;  desired  In  Wis.,  148;  Im- 
possible to  stlmalate  In  Wis..  161. 
080  alto  Machinery,  farm;  and  Milling 
Industry. 

Uanare  -.  not  of  great  use  on  virgin 
BoUa,  27 :  barnyard,  formerly  not 
naed  tn  Wis.,  129.  8m  aI*o  FerU- 
nra ;  ana  Land. 


Marathon  Co.,  Wis. ;  pulse  an  Importaot 
crop   in,    69. 

arkets :  wheat.  IS,  17,  48,  63,  72  <f6E- 
elgn).  TS,  77,  108-110.  112-120:  bMMi. 
17-20.  3S,  76.  77,  124.  127.  136.  IM. 
148.  151,  164.  181;  ot  Minn.,  C«D- 
trolled  by  La  Crosse,  106 :  at  Ullwan- 
kee  {q.  v.},  108.  110.  113,  116,  116, 
IIT,  131:  at  Baclne.  US;  at  Cblcacv 
tg.  i>.l.  119;  at  Dolatb,  119;  toEelgn. 
110:  immigration  destructive  to,  18: 
failure  or.  19.  20,  138,  181;  Wis.,  In 
danger.  113 :  affected  by  poor  roads, 
26 ;  diversified  agrlc.  most  marked 
near,  31 ;  break  down  ot  bome.  forces 
ot  agrlc,  30  :  effect  of 
139.  140. 


143,  166,  181;  attect  valne  ot  land, 
46.  140  ;  rates  to,  bigh,  72  :  snrplna  In. 
SO,  SO,  144 :  relation  to  milling  in- 
dustry, 103,  105;  Canadian  flour  ex- 
cluded from  C  8.,  108,  109 ;  (or 
breadatbtrs,  dear,  110 ;  competmao 
{q.  v.]  In.  110,  144 :  Implied  by 
special  Iiatlon  to  wheat.  124 ;  needed 
for  mtres,.  101.  Bee  tOta  Prices ; 
TruiBportatlon :    ana   Wheat. 

Marquette  Co.,  Wis.:  markets  for.  16; 
wheat  growing  In,  61.  68.  78;  rye  in. 
7S.  S5 ;  potatoes  In,  78.  93 :  llvestoek 
Indus.  In,  6T,  68,  76;  divided.  SI; 
compared  to  Green  Lake  Co.,  68. 

Marthi,  Edward  Wlnslow :  Hist,  ef 
Granger  Uovemtnt,  cited.  134,  186, 
140,    147-149.    166,   187. 

Maryland:  wheat  area  In  (1790).  12B. 

MasEachusetts :  wheat  Introduced  Into, 
123:  yield  per  acre  fai   (1860).  ISft. 

Mavor.  James :  Wh«at  f«  Oonod.  V.  W., 
cited,  173. 

Uenasba.  Wis, :  pine  lands  sold  In.   44. 

UeiHWAo  Advoeate:  cited,   44. 

Merchsndlse:  fall  In  prices,  predletad. 
46.     Bee  alto   Commerce   and   Trad* ; 

Meyer,  Dr.  B.   H. :  HM.   o!  Mrtv  A.  B. 

Legiti.  IR  Wit.,  cited.  19,  36, 141,  140. 
Meyer.  Dr.  Rudolf ;  dted,  173. 
Miami    Co,,    O. :    dairying    and    irb«a.t 

growing  In,  ITS. 
MIcbelson.   Albert  O. :    BotmdHuyrtmu  « 

W.  Dane  Oo.,  cited.  80. 
Michigan :    wbeat    yield    diminishes    In. 

21  ;  Agric.  College,  21. 
Michigan,  Lake :  offers  access  to  wbc&t 

markets,  91;  transportation  across.  111. 
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MldgEej,   — :  elted,  140. 

Hllk  :  production.  In  WU.,  94,  101 ;  ma; 
be  produced  In  man;  placet,  ITC. 

Mllllns  indiutif  (genenUlj  vheat  flanr) 
In  Wig.,  103-111 ;  how  localliatlon  de- 
termined, 103 ;  Important  centei 
106,  108-111,  118.  11»;  In  St.  Lools. 
lOQ;  relation  to  wheat  growtng,  104. 
100,  107-109;  affected  bj  pop.,  104; 
Increases  raster  tban  pop. 
brings  proBperlt;,  lOS ;  patcot  procew 
causes  eipanslon  In,  lOT ;  new  proceBS 
Introduced  <  Into  Milwaukee,  109  :  re 
SDlts  of  ml  III  ng-In -transit  arstem. 
109;  Bnanclal  depression  affects,  IIU. 
See   Mso   Flour;   and   Wbeat. 

Milling- In -transl  t :   defined,   IDS:   resuitt 
of,  108. 

UIIls :  flour — Wis.  wheat  laken  to  local. 
10:    In    Dane  Co.,    17;    Importance  of. 


t  Wis., 


Wis..  103,  lOS;  no.  In  Mlh 
Increase  of,  105;  steam  used 
power  In.  lOS;  oDtput  decreased  bj 
Are,  108.  Ortst— In  Wis..  103,  108. 
Wind— used  hi  Bourhig  Indnatry,  103. 
See   alao   Fiour :  ond   Wheat 

Hilton  Junction,  Wis, :  r.  r.  extended  to 
42. 

Mlinauiiee,  Wis. ;  wbeat  market  In,  18, 
17,  48,  53,  B9,  112-120,  144;  price  Ot 
wheat  in,  G7,  201,  202;  source  Cor  lis 
wbpst  supply,  103;  Its  location  aa  to 
wheat  area.  111  :  flrst  wheat  ship- 
ments from.  113;  tDperlor  gnule 
wheat  marketed  in.  114;  wheat  from 
other  states  shipped  to,  114,  116; 
loses    preeminence    as    wheat    market, 

115,  117;  beneflta  from  extension  ot 
wheat  area.  IIB:  well  located  for 
grain  trade,  IIT ;  wbeat  receipts 
(1873).  117;  thej  increase  (1878), 
117:  passes  cUmai  In  wbeat  trafle, 
118:  competes  In  wbeat  tisde  wltb 
Chicago,  113-118;  Ita  protperltr  not 
dependent  on  wheat.  118;  exports  less 
wbeat,  Ii9j  floncing  Indnatr;  to.  103, 
105,  107-111,  118:  flour  shipped  to. 
114:  freight  rates  to,  16;  valne  of  ita 
mfrs.  18;  center  for  mfrs.,  118;  value 
of  land  near.  34;  r.  r.  center,  42; 
growtb  of  pop.  In.  46  ;  Ita  effect  ot  Its 
CO..   54 ;   declines  to   Importance.  112, 

116.  117;  reasons  for  Ita  econ,  decltoe. 
■  12.   113.   110;    its   chamber  of  com. 


organized.  IIG ;  gains  bj  o 
Cirll  War,  lie :  competes  with  De- 
troit, US;  Id.  with  Minneapolis,  118; 
enjoys  ail-rail  rates.  116;  dlMriminA- 
tion  of  rates  against,  119;  reasooa 
for  Its  ecoD.   Importance,  120. 

Milwaukee  Board  ot  Trade:  Kspt*., 
citeu,  47,  103,  108,   114,  148,  198. 

Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce :  Ita 
aec'y  cited,  42;  RtpU..  cited,  47,  4fc 
57.  59,  88,  72,  105,  108-111,  H8-120, 
131,  148,   148.  150,   161.  187,  200. 

Milwaukee  Co.,  Wla. :  farming  In,  32; 
wheat  growtog  In,  S3,  64;  milling  In- 
dustry to.  104.  105,  107,  109;  bops  In, 
8<1 ;  ImproTed  farms  In,  offered  for 
sale.    34. 

Milwaukee  Courier:  cited,  21. 

MUicaukee  Sentinel.-  cited.  Id,  140. 

Mn\raakee  BentiiM   and  fJustte:  cited. 

Mineral  PoinI  Denoerat:  cited,  21,  122. 

10.  In  Wis.  (1849),  18. 
Mines:  In  Wis.,  16. 
MinneapotlB,  Minn. :  milling  toddatry  In, 
108.  107,  110,  117,  118;  mlillog-in- 
transit  system  b^eflta,  109;  compe- 
tition with  Milwaukee,  110,  118; 
shortage  of  wbeat  in.  110;  boietlts  b; 
rate  disc rimtoat ion,  119  :  Norlhieett- 
em  MiHer  moies  to,  107. 

Minnesata:  Immigration  into,  71,  131, 
132:  r.  r.  facilities  extended  to,  71; 
wheat  growing  in.  89,  90.  106,  116, 
130,  134,  148.  163.  174;  studies  ot 
wheat  growtog  In,  cited,  168 ;  its  wheat 
markets  controiied  by  La  Crosse.  108; 
Milwaukee  competes  for  wheat  of,  114  ; 
exports  wheat,  115,  116,  157 ;  Id.  Oonr. 
116;  land  valaes  to.  rise,  124;  Aefrt. 
ot  asB't  sec'y  of  state  of.  cited,  137. 
innesota  Junction:  r.  r.  extended  to. 
42. 

Mississippi  River:  character  of  soil 
along.  39:  r.  r.  extended  to,  42;  Wi» 
co.'s  along,  54  ;  wheat  area  west  ot, 
increases.  88.  130;  id.,  along,  01;  a 
factor  In  securtog  cheap  rat«,  106; 
grain  region  west  of,  113  ;  C"rll  War 
intcrrapta  navigation  on.  116. 

Mississippi  Valley  :  wlieat  Introdnoed  into, 
12S. 

Mitchell,  Martin :  HM.  of  Fond  du  Lao 
Co.,  cited,  4B. 

Money:  wheat  used  as,. 25;  farmers  bor- 
row.  20.   80;   plentiful   in   Wis.,   41; 
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piemlam  co  gold,  69.    See  al*«  Banks 
and  Interegt 

HoDOpollea:  dicaded  In  Wis..  19:  land, 
£S;    r,    r.   propose,    1*1;   opposed 
Orsnger  HoTement.  149. 

Monroe.  Wte. :  r.  r.  extended  to.  42,  1 
eailf   mlies.  In.   104. 

Honroe  Co,,  Wis. :  irbeat  growing 
08.  8S,  94,  90,  99 ;  tobacco  cnltDie 
In.  9Gi  potatoes  In,  100;  livestock 
Induetry  In.  9S.  100;  r.  r.  eztendeil 
Into.  SB;  low  caab  land  valaatlOD  tn, 
ISO. 

Ifoorae  SatUnel;  cited.  77.  142. 

Uotse,  Jededlab  :  Amar.  Oeog.,  cited,  122. 

HortgBKes:  on  land,  to  aid  r.  r., 
141.  142.  1S2 ;  cancelled.  41 ;  period 
of  bear;,  past,  81 ;  on  tarma  In  Jef- 
ferson Co..  133 ;  estimate  of.  tn  Fond 
du   Lac  Co.,   1841 ;  foreclosed,  142. 

Unles :  Increaee  In  Wb..  lOO. 

Uuntoyt:  died,   137. 

VfKJMniriim    Blver :    Wheat   jleld    neai. 
128, 

ISaHo*:  cited,  178. 
Suture:  cited,  1T3. 
Nebraska :    "otbei    cattle"    Increaie    In. 


Nelll.    B.    D.:     Bit.    of 

1H<M.,  Cited,    103,    187. 
New  Gniland ;  wbeat  growing  In,  28,  29, 

126;  market  tor  Milwaukee  Bonr,  108; 

more  advanced  In   agctc.  than  N.  Y., 

122. 
New  Hampshire:  It*  Internal  lands,  128; 

wbeat  glowInK  Id.  126. 
New   Jerser :    more   advanced   to    agrlc. 

than  N.  Y„  122 ;  wheat  area  m  (1100>, 

126. 
New  Llstxsi,  Wis. ;  r.  r.  extended  to,  42. 
Hew  Sorthuett,   The:  cited,   71. 
New    Orleans.    La. ;    wbeat   market   de- 
sired at  IT ;  wheat  first  shipped  from 


I   RIv.  I 


,  128. 


New  Tork,  ttata:  ntes  to,  10;  wbeat 
growing  In,  28,  29,  12I(-12T,  1S4 ; 
market  for  Hllwaokee  dour,  108; 
agrlc.  backward  In.  122,  128;  dallT- 
Ing  In,  1T«.  179,  184;  farm  maehlneTj 
made  In,  62 ;  land  cheap  In,  122. 

New  York  Cftr:  desirable  wbeat  mar- 
ket, 17 ;  Immlgrania  land  at.  48 ;  prloe 
of  wheat  hi.  206,  206. 

Vsw  Fort  Pred.  Saoltatge:  dted.  200. 

VeiD  Fork  PtibUe:  cited,  139. 


North  Carolina:  wbeat  area  In  (1790). 
ISG. 

Korth  Dakota :  Krowth  of  livestock  ki^ 
dnstry  In,   174.     Se«  olM   Dakota. 

Northern  WtB.  Agrlc.  and  Mechanic* 
AsB'n. :  Trant.,  cited,  72. 

NorthwcBt.  the :  mania  for  wheat  gron 
Ing  !□.  26 ;  farm  macblner?  nsed  In, 
32,  33 ;  milling  Industr;  In,  107 ;  kta 
prosperity  not  dependent  on  wbeat, 
118;  cheap  lands  of,  compete  wltli 
other  districts,  131 ;  depressloo  ki, 
132  :  sarplos  ot  grain  In,  ISI. 

XortliKettem  MUter;  moves  to  Hlnne- 
apolle,  107;  Cited,  25,  71,  106,  l»i, 
129.   130,  137,  16S,  17S. 

Norwegians:  settle  In   Wis..  42,  43. 

Oats :  succeed  In  Wis..  24 ;  foreign  aet- 
tlere  caltlvate.  27 :  progrees  of  cnltnre 
hi  Wis.,  02.  64.  64,  66,  68,  69,  TO, 
77,  79.  82,  84.  88,  91-98,  90,  90,  99, 
100.  149,  162,  208:  yielu  compared 
to  that  of  wheat,  OS ;  displace  other 
grabia.  66,  69,  78,  86,  87;  snpple- 
■Dentary  to  dairying.  76,  174 ;  Snd 
no  market  in  Grant  Co..  124;  alter- 
nate with  wheat,  129 ;  sown  with 
wbeat,  164. 

O'Callaghan,  Edmund  Bailey:  Doc.  hut. 
of  y.  Y.,  cited,  126. 

Oconto  Co..  Wis, :  wneat  growing  hi,  99. 

Oblo:  wbeat  growing  in,  14,  21.  12«, 
1T2,  178,  179,  184;  Settlers  Crom,  trr 
to  Introduce  tobacco  cnlture,  29 ;  farm 
machinery  made  In,  82;  dairying  In. 
167,  179,  184. 
tto  Oultivator:  cited,  83. 

Oshkosh,  Wis. :  r.  r.  extended  to.  114. 

Outagamie  Co.,  W1& :  gabi  hi  "ott«r 
crops"  In,  76:  wb.  grow,  hi,  83,  »«; 
milling  indue,  decline*  in,  104 :  Stan* 
(1090-1900).    96. 

ONlloofe.-  cited,  173. 

Oxankee  Co..  Wis.:  livestock  IndiMtir. 
in,  67,  70;  potatoee  b,  85;  wkeat 
growhig  hi.  120;  statns  (1890-1900), 
96;  land  valaatteas  rise  In,  130:  r.  r. 
aided  in.  141. 


Panics:     Wb.  prices  to,  47; 
recovers  from.  116 ;  of  1807.  IIB.  IM; 
of  18T3,  161. 
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i'atrona  ol  Husbandry :  tbeir  principles 
adopted,  SI. 

PennajlvanlB :  itiekd  ot  N.  Y.  In  ■grle., 
122:    wbest   K^owlDB   In.    12G. 

Fepln  Co..  Wis. :  crops  In,  S4 ;  wb.  grow- 
ing In,  C5.  64,  7f,  S3,  92.  99;  otber 
gratna  In,  S5,  92,  100:  llTettoeb  u- 
duslry  In.  65,  T4,  93 ;  lov  c&sb  land 
vftluatlon  In,   IBS. 

Perlam.  Jonatbaa :  Orouitdtieetl,  dttd, 
140.    14T.    149,    ISfi,    1ST. 

Pickaway  Co.,  O. :  wbeat  growliiK  ud 
dalrytne  in.  ITS,  1T9. 

Pierce  Co.,  Wis. ;  location,  S4 ;  crops  Id, 
Ci :  wheat  growing  In,  64,  T4,  B9,  92, 
99,  101:  other  Kcalns  in,  86,  100; 
potatoes  In,  S6 :  tobacco  caltare  Id, 
86:  lire  stock  tndiistry  In,  T4.  S3; 
milk  produced  In.  101 :  ImprOTed  Iftnd 
Increases  In.  93 ;  low  cash  land  valua- 
tion. 135  :  reason  for  few  dairy  fac- 
tories In,  101. 

"Pinery"  |i-  e.,  lumber  region],  Wla. ; 
wbeat  market  In,  IT. 

ffoneer  Preti:  cited.   130. 

Pioneers:  attitude  toward  farming,  130. 
8te  alio  Farmers. 

Plant  Roadt:  cited,  19. 

Polk  Co.,  Wis.:  location,  64;  crops  In, 
64  ;  wheat  growing  In,  56,  T4,  83,  92, 
94.  99.  101.  153  :  otber  grains  In,  66, 
lOO;  livestock  Indus.  In,  04,  93,  94; 
reason  for  few  dairy  factories  in,  101 ; 
milk  produced  In,  101  ;  low  casb  land 
valuation   In.   135. 

Population:  In  various  cities,  13,  45. 
101 :  In  various  co.'a,  27,  28,  46,  63, 
67,  84.  101:  eiport  of  produce  based 
on.  13,  14 ;  Immigrants  and  Immigra- 
tion, 10,  IT,  19,  SS,  29,  41-48,  189, 
140:  leave  Wis.,  33;  of  males,  18; 
a  sparseneas,  a  cause  for  poor  farm- 
ing, 23 ;  Id.,  a  feature  In  wbeat  grow- 
ing in  TJ.  8.,  121 :  how  distributed  In 
Wis.,  29.  30;  growth  (generally  In 
Wis.).  38,  40-46.  56,  103,  162;  DU>ve- 
ment  of,  in  Wis.,  48 :  wheat  growing 
increase*.  46 ;  Improved  land  in 
creases  faster  than,  Gl ;  rural,  S4 ; 
ot  Wis.,  becoming  urban,  93 ;  maize 
fails  to  hicrease  with.  87;  dfect  on 
stockraising,  93 ;  biflnence  on,  and  re- 
lation  to.   miUlDg  Industry.   103-105; 


relation  to  land  values,  123,  131;  Id. 
to  agric,  123,  151 ;  influence  on,  and 
relation  to.  wheat  growing,  i30,  ITS, 
IT4. 

Papular  ad.  Uo.!  cited,  21.  17S. 

Pork :  imported  Into  Dane  Co.,  32 ;  pro- 
duced at  Utmroe,  104 ;  little  com-ted 
In   Wis..  186. 


Portage.    Wis.:    r.    r.    extended 

to,  at. 

142;  waterways  convention   a 

.   148. 

Portage    Co..    0.:    dairying    ant 

wheat 

growing  In,   ITS,   1T9. 

Pottage   Co.,    Wis. :   potatoes   in. 

78,  86, 

98 :  hops  bi.  8fl ;  maize  hi.  86 ; 

milling 

industry    hi.    108. 

Port   Washington,    Wis. ;   wheat 

market 

in,   16. 

Potatoes :  failure  In.  49 ;  grown  In 
various  ca's,  53,  54,  BC ;  decline,  tk4, 
77.  7fl,  92,  100;  Increase,  «6,  88,  78, 
79,  85.  9i.  03.  96,  96,  97.  99;  reaaOD 
tor  Increase,  9S ;  not  Importsnt  10 
some  regione,  68;  yield  compared  to 
tliat  o(  wheat,  66 ;  displace  other 
crops  (principally  wheat).  89.  8T,  9t>, 
»8;  tendency  toward,  79;  speclallia- 
tkin  In,  79.  166;  must  compete  with 
wheat   174.     Bet  aUo    Statistics. 

Powers,  Le  Grand :  testimony,  cited, 
ISS,  109. 

Prairie  do  Chlen,  Wis.:  r.  r.  extended 
to.  42,  66.  113 ;  Bonr  and  wheat 
shipped    from.    114,    167 :    waterways 


,    148. 


Prairies:  hi  Wis..  39. 

Preble  Co.,  O, :  dairying  and  wheat 
growbig  in.  ITS. 

Prices :  decline  In.  predicted,  46 ;  effect 
on  wheat  growing,  48,  57-S9.  89,  124. 
129,  149;  break  in  wheat,  67;  of 
necessttles  high,  08;  during  CItII 
War.  58,  147 ;  during  Franco-Prusalail 
war,  72  ;  etiect  of  high,  5S,  59 :  move- 
ment toward  lower,  general.  69;  ef- 
fect of  land,  on  livestock  Industry.  87, 
88 ;  reaeon  tor  declhie  bi  wheat,  89 ; 
affect  method  of  agrlc..  90 ;  In  Ot 
Brit.,  90:  bi  Chicago,  90;  specnlatton 
causes  high.  109,  110 :  effect  of  lower, 
on  foreign  market.  110;  land  affected 
by  r.  r.,  1B6.  Of  various  thlnlB 
(ftgores  given  to  some)  traoaporta- 
tlon  (5.  v.).  18;  wheat,  17,  18,  20, 
23.  36,  40.  46,  47,   68,  50,  81,  7J-78. 
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63.  1)4,  68,  12S,  1S9,  131.  183, 
160,  1T9,  183.  201-204,  226:  hrm 
maehlnerT,  32,  02 ;  land,  33.  84,  41, 
43-43.  87,  88,  80,  126,  127,  128.  131, 
133,  1T6;  flour.  40;  grain,  6S ;  bops, 
eO  ;  cri^s.  09  ;  fuel,  106  :  farms,  126 
farm  products,  14T ;  dalr;  products, 
167,   180. 

PradncUoD :  land  moat  Taluable  tutor 
In.  31 ;  coata  of,  bring  dlTeralfled 
airlc,  31  ;  Id.  lawer»d  bj 
32 :  coat  of  wheat,  36 :  roond-aboat 
becomea  moat  proD  table,  104. 
otni  Prices;  and  Tnmiportatloo. 

ProOta:  in  wheat  growbift,  8H,  137 
163  1  Inreated  la  laud.  41 ;  Important 
factor  In  agclc,  124;  fail  In  whetit 
crawlns,  128 ;  r 

PropertT :  total 

Co.,   declines,   27,    26 ;   boom   In   real. 


Quor.   Joum.    at   Boon.:   etted,   02,    OS, 

147.    103,    17S,    174. 
Qitartrrtv    Retr.:  cited,   17,   31. 

Baclne,  Wla. :  whsat  market  In,  16.  17, 
116;  mfri.  In.  18;  harbor  ImproTC- 
menti  needed  at,  2S ;  bnalneM  eoo- 
ducted  on  wheat  basli  In,  2S ;  farm 
machlnei?  made  In,  88 ;  r.  t.  extended 
to.  42. 

Racine  Co.,  Wts. :  wheat  ktowIdk  In, 
23,  CI.  60,  161 :  mining  tadaati;  In. 
104,  lOD ;  livestack  Indasti?  in,  60, 
67,   181. 

Rallroada:  conditions  hi  Wla.  wheat 
growng  before  advent  of,  IS-SO ;  bow 
obtained  In  Wis.,  19;  attitude  ot 
farmers  toward.  19,  20.  SS.  SO.  00. 
Tl,  78,  112,  ISO,  189,  141,  142,  1*7- 
162,  182.  1S3;  aided  b;  farmers,  141, 
143.  144 ;  Id.  biTert  In  stocks  of.  142. 
148;  promise  low  rates  to.  Id.,  14o, 
146;  Id.,  do  not  gain  control  of,  140; 
Id.,  oppow  mooopolr  ol,  149;  Id.,  at 
merer  of.  160;  effect  mi,  and  rela- 
tion to,  wheat  gtowias,  24,  40,  46, 
107,  129,  IBT,  148,  14B,  1B8,  164, 
166-109,  181.  182;  effect  on  general 
agrlc,  es,  16S,  188;  Minneapolis  mil- 
lers gain  coDceasiona  fnun,  110 ;  In- 
fluence on  markets,  83,  112,  114,  116, 
146-140;  amt.  ot  wheat  carried  by, 
114  ;  operate  elevators,  119 ;  discon- 
tinue  to   report   through   wheat  ship- 


ments, 119;  affect  coat  of 
143;  constmctlon  a 
39-42,  ea.  71.  108,  113,  114,  IIT, 
131,  138,  137,  140  (^ect),  141,  ]48. 
146,  148.  163,  162;  projected  bj  l£li- 
waukee  business  mai.  112 ;  tallore  of 
enterprlaea.  141.  142 ;  completed  b;  e. 
capltatlats,  142 ;  boalness  stimulated 
b;  extension  of.  40 ;  effect  oo,  and 
relation  to.  land.  44.  131,  136,  13; 
140,  144.  146,  166 ;  Importance  ot 
land  grants  In  construction  of.  121, 
130,  145,  181 ;  aided  bj  mortcacea 
on  tsrma.  141,  142.  182:  early  In 
Wla.,  C6 ;  competltloa  among.  73,  117, 
140.  161,  182;  compete  wltb  lake 
lines.  116-118,  147;  helgbtoi  com- 
petltlrai,  143 ;  dlacrlmlnatlon  In  rates 
br,  107,  114;  imable  to  prevent  It, 
111;  unfair  dlscrlmlnstlon  guarded 
against,  117;  refuse  to  grant  lower 
rates,  146 :  blgb  charges  of,  destroy 
proflts,  148;  map  of  Wla.,  114.  1S3, 
228 ;  bave  monopoly  of  storsge  facil- 
ities, 117;  effect  of  hitiodactlca.  ISo. 
136,  139:  speculation  In,  137;  sab- 
aldlxed  In  Wis.,  141 ;  stocks  become 
worthleea.  142 ;  effects  not  unlverMlly 
beneflclal.  143 ;  absorb  labor  supply. 
143;  tfect  on  settlement,  143:  rely 
on  local  business,  146 :  combbie,  147, 
149.  16S :  agltatlm  for  state  coatrol 
ot.  147,  148;  Id.,  favored  by  Qrancer 
Uovemtnt,  140;  coat  ol  operating; 
high,  148;  recent  agitation  in  Wis. 
against,  1S2 :  edocatlve  effect,  US : 
object  ot  early  In  Wis.,  160;  better 
methods  In,  168 ;  where  their  praa- 
perlty  rests,  158:  as  a  social  factor, 
183.  Various  lines  and  sub-lbras 
named— Belolt  and  Mississippi.  113; 
Chicago  and  Galena  Union  42:  Chi- 
cago. Milwaukee  and  St  Panl,  167. 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  (formerly 
Chi.,  St.  P.  and  Fond.),  114:  Chleacn 
and  St.  Paul,  167  :  Chicago,  BL  Paul 
and  Fond  do  l4ic  42,  114,  140: 
Qreen  Bay,  Milwaukes  and  Chicago. 
116  :  Oalena  and  Chicago  Dnlco  (toa 
above),  113;  La  Crosse,  lie,  167:  Im 
Crosse  and  Hllwaakee.  42,  142,  157 — 
It»  reports,  cited.  141,  144,  146  r  Imkt 
Shore  and  MIculgan  Bonthem,  116 : 
McGregor,  St.  Peter  and  MIssOOFl 
River,  143 ;  Hadlsco  and  Wateitown. 
141 :  Milwaukee  and  Harlcon.  42.  160 ; 
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Milwaukee  and  Ls  Ctorae.  104;  Mil- 
waukee and  UlwlBBippi,  42,  47,  104. 
114,  140-142,  146,  166,  ICT— Its  re- 
ports, dted,  11*.  140-144.  148,  157; 
Mllvaakee  and  Prairie  dn  Chleti, 
142.  140 — Its  reports,  cited,  14T, 
IDS:  Milwaukee  and  Bnperlor,  141; 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul.  UB,  16T : 
Milwaukee  and  Watertown,  42;  Mil- 
waukee and  Waukeaba,  42.  113; 
Northern  Fadflc.  117,  ISO;  North- 
weateni,  140;  Prairie  du  Chlen,  IBT  : 
Racine.  Janeavllle  and  MlaallBlppI,  42 ; 
Bock  River  Valler  Union.  42 ;  St.  Faat 
and  Faciac,  130:  Sloai  CIti, 
Soutbern   Wiaconaln.   140. 

Real    estate ;    boom    in,    41.     See    al«a 
Property. 

Red   River   Vallej- :   predicted   as  wheat 
district.  130. 

Reiietcat  of  St.  Croix  and  L,  Sup.  Land 

Orant:   cited.    144. 
Relatloni  of  pop.  and  food   prod,   (n    U. 

Ji.:  cited.   14,    172. 
Repl.      0/      Emlgralio*      OommUttotier; 

Cited,    4S. 
Hfpl.    on    Improtitnmil    of    Rod    Bio,: 

cited.    IS,    14B. 
Rrpt.  of  Trade  and  Com.   of  Ullwaahet: 

cited.  201. 
Kei!.  o)  Rev.:  cited,  1TB. 
Richland  Co..   Wis.:  wheat  stowIdk  in, 
SS,    78,    1S4 :    livestock    bidnatry    In, 
T8.  an.  80:  status.  68,  86. 
Rlpon.  Wis. :  land  values  near,   140 ;  r. 

r.  extended  to,  140.  14S. 
Bltcble.    James    S. :    Wit.    <m4    id    re- 
»oarce$,   cited,    S4.    4S,    44,    124,    141, 
187. 
Roads :  plank,  16,  19 ;  affect  market.  26. 
Rock  Co..  Wis, :  wheat  growing  in.   IB, 
23,   3S,    4&-S1,   S4,   66.   77,    105.   161; 
milling    Indnstrf    In.    104.    106,    107, 
tobacco  catture  In,  31.  67.  77,  70.  S6. 
135,    150,    192 ;   barley    In,    7T ;    mUcb 
cowa  in.   77  ;   dairying  In.   167 ;  land 
values  in,  13G  :  status,  140. 
Rock  Co.  Agrlc.  Boc. :  Wby  fonnded.  81. 
Rock    Co.    Agrlc.    Soc.    and    Mec.    Inst : 

address  before,  cited,  41,   140. 
Russia :  wheat  exported  from.  80. 
Rust :   attacks  wheat,  72.   73. 
Rye :    aueeeeds    In    Wis.,    24 ;    crop    re- 
mains   stationary,    4T.     91,     93;     In 
varlODs   regtoDS,   53,   68,   7S,   78,   93. 
displace*   wheat,    78;    yield   unimpor- 


tant (1870-80),  79;  spectalliatloD 
tendency  toward.  78  ;  Increake  in,  85, 
87,  91 ;  decilneB.  99,  100 ;  cost  o[ 
production,  12S.     Bee  aUo  Statistics. 

lianborn.    John    Bell : 


121,    122. 


,   187. 


;   wlieat 


St.   Croli  Co..  Wis. :  locatltm,  54 ;  cropa 

m.  54:  wheat  growing  En,  64,  74.  88, 

84,    92,    101.    1G3,    164,    181;    milling 

iDduetry   Id,  105;   other  crops  In,  74; 

oats  In.   83,  100;  potatoes  In.  83,  SO; 

rye  In.  86:  livestock  industry  In.  64, 

84,    93.     100;    reason    lor    tew    dalir 

factories   In,    101 :    milk   produced   In, 

101 ;     pop,     rural.     84 :     ravages    by 

chinch  bugs  In.  88,   104 ;  land  valuM 

in.   13S,   170. 
at.  Louis,  Mo. :   market  for  Wis.  whMt 

mllllDg  center.    109. 
Saakatcbewah :      predicted      as 

wheat  center,  180. 

j(.  tveninc  Foit:  cited,  171. 

It,  Rev.:  cited.  173. 

iDk    Co..    Wis. :    agrlc.    In,    51 . 

growhig  in.   66.'  67 ;  ullllng  Indostr; 

hi,    106;    hops   in.    60.   8S ;    potatoe* 

In.    78:    status,    68.    86. 
Scandinavians :     their     occDpatl<ma,     28, 

30;   settle  hi  Wis.,  42.   43. 

1.   Amer.    Sup,;   cited,    173. 
Scioto  itiver :   wheat  growing  near,   126. 

'neca  Cb..  O. :  dairying  and  Wheat 
growing  hi.  17B,  179. 
Serhig,  Dr.  Max.:  cited,  178. 
Settlers :  etatua  Of  Wis.,  24-26 ;  mort- 
gage lands.  26;  apeclatlie  In  whMt 
growing.  27 ;  grain  caltore,  by  tor- 
elgn.  27,  2S ;  native,  engage  hi  dairy- 
ing. 27;  source  of  Wis..  27-28;  for- 
eign, good  farmers,  28 ;  native,  ao- 
customed  to  wheat  growing,  28,  29; 
emigrate  to  Cal..  33 ;  settle  about  L. 
Winnebago,  34 ;  low  land  prices  an 
InJUBtlee  to,  34;  many  hi  Wla..  40; 
open  farms  bi  Wla..  43 :  govt,  land 
policy  for,  121 ;  how  they  become 
land  poor.  121 ;  atdtnde  toward  r.  r., 
136:  abandon  Wis..  186;  follow  west 
movement.   182.    Bee  alto  Farmera. 

pymour.  Horatio  (ei-gov.  of  N.  T.)  : 
address,  cited.  176. 

hawano  Co..  Wis. :  wheat  growing  In, 
94.  00;  potatoes  In.  100:  mllch  eowi 
In.     94 :     milk     produced     In,     101 ; 
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growth  ot  E 


.  135. 


aeboygan,  Wis, ;  whest  market  U,  16. 

Sbebojgan  Co. :  polee  crop  ImpoTtBnt 
In,  SO ;  wheat  growhig  Id,  T6  ;  "other 
crops"  gain  In,  76 ;  liveatoclt  IndoBtr; 
In.  ?tS:  cheese  induetr;  In,  13S ;  laud 
and  farm  values,  135,  I  TO. 

Sheep  and  sbeep-ralskng :  profitable.  30; 
settlers  from  O.  try  to  Introduce,  29, 
larmers  urged  to  engage  bi  InduRtt; 
of.  iti :  In  Kenosha  Co.,  31 ;  attempted 
In  Dane  Co.,  31 ;  reason  for  decline 
□r.  48 ;  increases  In  vatlous  localities, 
S3,  64-60,  IIS,  78.  85,  87,  OB,  100. 
no  grovtb  m,  74.  76,  78,  80 ;  declbiea 
In  raiious  localities.  8B,  OS,  08,  100, 
152 ;  wool-growtng  yields  caah  sales, 
140:  among  farmera 

Sherrlll,  Jennie  Bentle; ;  Eitt.  a/  S. 
halt  of  Col  urn  Ho  Co.,  Cited,  28. 

Siberia:   wheat  growtog  hi.  173. 

SUOH :   tor   forage   crops.   160. 

Skbiner,   E.   W. :   Inventor,  63. 

Smith.  George  B. ;  speech,  cited,  Hi 


Soli: 


'ertllize 


:   .of     I 


virgin,  21;  peculiarities  of,  account 
(or  cropB,  70 ;  benefited  by  rotation  of 
crops,  165.  Bee  alio  land ;  and  the 
two  following  items. 

Soil  exhaustion :  defined,  SI :  wheat 
growing  Induces,  30,  48,  77,  123,  170; 
forces  change  la  agrlc.  methods,  81 ; 
apparent  contradiction  In,  66 ;  cauaea 
rise  In  land  valuations.  131 ;  i.  r.  aid 
In,  186 ;  effect  on  wbeat  growing,  150 ; 
evil  elfects  of.  159;  hi  Wis.,  163:  ef- 
fects of  various  factors  In,  181. 

Boll  exploitation :  lands  exhausted  by, 
36  :  accelerated  by  r.  r.,  153 ;  warn- 
ings against  In  Wis.,  ISO,  ISO ;  dlir 
regarded  In  III..  177;  effect  of  public 
land  policy  on.  182. 

aoU  Map  of   Wit.:  cited,  24.  30. 

South  America  :   wheat  growing  in,   174, 

South  Carolina:  wheat  area  in  (1790), 
125. 

South  Dakota:  livestock  industr;  b, 
174.     8ee  alto   Dakota. 

Southern  Wis.  Agrlc.  Soc. :  speech  be- 
fore  cited.    142. 

Soutbport,  Wis. :  wheat  market  Bt,  16, 
See   alto  Eenatha    (city*. 

Soulhport  Ataeriom;  cited,  25,  80. 

So%lltt>art   Ttlegraph:  cited,   12S. 

Bparta  Herald.-  cited,  71,  188,   148. 


V  cash  valua-    Specialization,  wheat.    jSm  WbeAt. 

Speculation  :  cause  and  effect  of.  41.  45 ; 
Wis.   passes   period   of,   81 :   In   fionr, 
lOU.     110;     in    wheat,     117,    119;     Id 
agrlc,    declhies,    ISG :    In    land,    129, 
182,    138,    137,    139.    141,    181;    In    r, 
r.    stocks,    13T;     In    Una    Claire    Co^ 
144  ;  early   farmers  engage   In,    124. 
Stark  Co..  O. :  dairying  and  wheat  grow- 
hig In.  178,  179. 
Statialical  Abatr.  of  V.  8.:  cited,  198. 
Statistics ;  agrlc.  bi  Wis.  ontmstworthy, 
4T  ;    method   of   compllbig,    51;   stated 
on  per  capita  basis,  53 :  gathering  ot, 
(or  farm  crops  begim,  58  :  vary  greatly 
for  difterent  sections.   73.      For  wheat 
— piplalned.  50  :  unreliable.  61 ;  acre- 
age   In    Wis.,   18,  58.  69.   91.   102;   Uk- 
I,  160.  crease  hi.  33.  80;  decrease,  82   (rat* 

per  cent  and  no.  of  acres).  101,  196; 
yield  in  bu.  for  varioos  districts,  IB, 
22,  23,  35.  46-40,  57,  102.  130,  172, 
178,  176,  106.  189,  226;  yield  pet 
acre.  In  bu.,  22.  23.  40,  46.  B7,  «1. 
125-128,  134,  IBO,  1S8.  196.  198;  per 
capita  yield.  In  bu.,  59,  34,  6T,  92, 
60,  146,  1T2,  190,  191  ;  Id.  In  qts., 
126 ;  per  sq.  ml.  of  Improved  land,  64, 
172,  182,  183;  per  ml.  of  r.  r.,  157; 
Indei  of  special IzatliOT,  by  co.'s,  194, 
185  :  speclallutlon  density.  220-225  : 
rate  of  Increase,  In  %  and  In  bu.. 
47,  48,  150,  152:  Increase  In  per  cap- 
ita yield  <%  and  bu.},  S4,  55,  65, 
68,  68  ;  Increase  In  bu.  per  >q.  mi.  ot 
Improved  land,  55 :  decline  In  aver- 
age yield  (%).  11:  decline  per  cap- 
ita In  bu.  and  %.  79  fper  »q.  ml.). 
82.  01.  89:  Id.  In  total  yield  In  bD. 
and  %,  M2;  Id.  in  acreage  and  <*, 
89 :  amonnt  lost  by  chinch  hugs.  59, 
88,  80:  cost  of  production,  35,  127, 
128 ;  ratio  of  expansion  In  area  to 
cost,  on ;  amount  snipped  and  ex- 
ported, 46,  89.  80,  115-117,  119,  144; 
transportation  rates  on,  16,  127,  145. 
146 :  amount  carried  by  r.  r.  and  other 
carriers,  114,  IIB,  157,  158;  price  (In 
money  value).  46,  47,  B7,  114,  2tW- 
205.  22T.  For  milling  tndiutry— un- 
trustworthy, 107;  no.  o(  mills,  103- 
105,  108 ;  capital  invested  In,  103, 
104  ;  value  of  raw  material  used  In, 
103,  104 ;  Id.  ot  finished  product,  103. 
104 ;  ontpnt  of  flour  In  bbts.,  lOO, 
108.   Ill,  114,  115.  118;  decreaae  In 
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%.  lOS,  lOT.  Btrle; — pet  capita 
yield  In  bu.,  82,  01,  BS,  149,  102  (with 
other  product!),  207 ;  lncF«aae  pet 
capita.  In  bu.,  79 :  Inereaae  per  capita 
In  %,  SB.  Haize — per  capita  yield 
In  bu..  79.  »1,  14»,  102  <wltb  other 
products),  210 ;  Increase  la  %  at 
acreage,  82,  91.  Oatfl— Increaae  In 
field  In  %,,  TT,  79,  82:  per  capita 
field  In  bu.,  79,  100,  149,  1G2,  209: 
Increase  In  acreage  In  %,  84,  01 : 
Jobs  [rom  cblncb  bugs.  In  bo.,  M. 
Rye — per  capita  Increase  In  %,  IfO  ; 
.vield  per  capita  In  bu.,  01,  140.  1S2 
(with  other  products),  208;  acreage 
as  compared  witb  wbeat.  In  %,  91 : 
coat  of  production  per  acre.  l:iS. 
Har — field  per  capita  In  bu.,  5S,  66, 
70.  212.  Hops—field  to  lbs.,  SO,  86: 
proportion  of  Improved  lajid  let  to, 
60.  Potatoes — per  capita  jleld.  In 
ba..  00,  01,  06,  07,  140.  163  (wltb 
other  crops,  211:  Id..  In  %,  86,  06. 
or.  Tobacco— field.  In  lbs.,  66.  67, 
T6.  94,  ISO.  218:  gain.  In  %.  86,  06: 
acreage  planted  to,  04,  96.  LlTeetock 
—per  capita  tn  Wis..  149.  162.  Cattle, 
neat — decrease  per  capita,  87,  "Cat- 
tle, other" — Imposaible  to  estimate. 
100:  per  capita  In  Wla..  SO,  89.  98. 
216.  CowB,  mllcb  or  dairy— no.  per 
capita  and  Increase.  SO.  86,  87,  88, 
9S.  97,   101.   no,  102.  nfi.  170,  214; 


co.'h.  46 :  Increase  In  various  co.'a.  In 
%,  S3,   67. 

:evens  Point,  Wis. :  land  office  opened 
at,  43;  centconlal  at  (1870),  141. 
Stock  ralBlng;  recommended  lor  Wis., 
22 :  promoted  In  Wla.,  31 ;  In  various 
regions  ot  Wis.  (condition,  etc.),  SO, 
61,  63-58,  68-68,  74-78;  little  In 
Wis.,  94':  tncreakea  in  Wis.,  66 :  showi 
no  great  tendcncf  to  Increase,  8T : 
supplants  wb.  growbig,  S8,  69,  98: 
accompanies  dairy  big,  77,  78 :  doeii 
not  tend  greatly  to  specialisation,  79 : 
depends  on  certain  crops,  80 ;  affected 
bf  pop.,  03 ;  lands  devoted  to.  ISl : 
tendency  toward  dlversUed,  183. 
8ee  al*o  Cattle:  Cows;  Horses:  Live- 
stock  Indnatry  :   Bheep  ;   and   Bwlne. 

tocks:   fall   In   price  ot    farm,   46.     Set 


Stoughtrai.  Wis.:   r.  r.  extended  to,  43, 

wheat  competea  with.  174. 
Sugar  heeta :  specialisation  in,  166. 
Summit   Co.,    O. ;    dairying    and   wheat 

growing  In,  178.  170. 
Sun  Prairie.  Wis. :  r.  r.  extended  to,  42. 
Superior,   Lake :   mines   along  shore   ot, 

le. 
Superior,    Wis- :    land   office   Opened   av 

44:    Bourlng  Industry   ]n,  108. 
Supply,     See   Demand   end   supply. 
Swedes  :   settle   In    Wis.,    42,   43. 


i  In   t 


.   62,   6 


.   65,  1 


decline  per  capita  9S.  Horses— no. 
■nd  Increase  per  capita,  60,  80,  86, 
213.  Sheep — no.  and  Incresie  per 
capita.  60,  80,  140,  210:  decline  per 
capita.  86.  Swine — no.  and  increase 
ppr  capita.  80.  217:  decrease  per  cap- 
ita. 86.  Dairying — ^production  of  but- 
ter, cbeese.  and  milk,  93.  07,  101; 
*ce  also  above  Cows.  Land — propor- 
tion at  Improved  In  Wla.,  IS ;  amount 
of  Id.  hi  Wis,.  In  acres,  38;  Increase 
nf  1(1.,  In  %,  44,  60.  162;  proportion 
of  Dane  Co.,  settled,  4fl  :  unimproved 
land  In  Wis.,  In  acres,  33;  prices  and 
values  (generally  per  acre),  48-46, 
87,  88,  128.  131-188,  140,  176,  219. 
Transportation  and  r.  r. — cost.  8B ; 
tonnage  of  products  carried.  1SS,  1S7: 
mileage  in  Wis.  (I846-I0(M),  200. 
Pop. — increase  in  no..  In  Wla.,  42,  48, 
46 :  Increase  In  Wis..  In  %,  96 ;  In- 
crease  In   no's  in   various  cities   and 


100;  hicrease,  68,  69,  74,  70,  17.  78. 
80.  86.  S8:  raised  along  Mlsslwlppl 
RIv.,  54 ;  numerouB  In  Interior  co.'b, 
68.  Ste  otto  SUtlstlCB. 
Swiss :  in  Wis.,  26 :  hitroducp  dairying. 
30 :  displace   Scandinavians,  30. 


high    ( 
148. 

Taylor.  Prof.   Henry  C. :  thanked,  9. 

Taylor,   Sen-   B.  A. :  speech,  dted.  162. 

Tennessee :  wheat  growing  hi,  1T2. 

Tpias:  llvestoek  bidnstry  In,  87,  88. 

Thompson.  C.  W. ;  l(oiieni«nl  of  wheat 
grovftBg,   cited.    137,   168,    166,  174. 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  culture:  succeeds 
In  Wis.,  24  :  settlers  from  0.  try  to 
introduce,  29 :  attempts  made  In  cul- 
ture. 31 ;  yield  increases,  67.  7S.  77, 
86.  94,  96,  OT,  100.  13S,  1S2;  de- 
clines,  100 :    relation   to  wheat  grow- 
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tag,  76,  TT,  83,  88.  »4-97,  100.  1«6, 
174;  dlBplaces  barlfy.  88;  ■peclkUia- 
tlon  In,  79.  ISS :  loMllied,  86;  ele- 
ments ravorlns,  166.  167;  reason  tor 
Its    late    development,    166,    167. 

Tomab.  Wis, :  r.  r.  eitended  to,  142. 

Trade.     Bee   Commerce. 

Trade  and  Commerce  a/  OMcogo:  cited, 
202. 

Transportation :  bj  b 


IIB;    \>l   1 


111, 


D  and  wagon,  lo, 

118,    118. 


,    120 


120,    I46-14S 

fetrj),    lalie  vs.    r.    r,    119.    119 

ol  double,  18,  19  ;  Ignorance  ol  larmen 
regarding.  19 ;  relation  of  wbest  grow- 
ing to.  24.  120.  124.  128,  129,  13»- 
158,  173 ;  Increased  tacllltlea  urged, 
58 :  taAdequate,  59,  73,  ICO.  167,  182 ; 
factlltles  Increased,  71,  72  i  better 
promlBed  b;  dWeralSed  agrtc,  80;  re- 
lation to  agrlc.  parsuita,  176,  177; 
competition  In,  110,  116:  Milwaukee 
rarorabl^  located  lor,  114 ;  Importani 
on  frontier,  124 ;  Improvement  of 
water-ways  desired,  146,  147;  de- 
pends on  r,  r.,  148,  149 ;  becomes  leaa 
Important  factor  to  farmer,  152 ;  ef- 
fect of.  reduce!^  154,  166;  datrj 
products  easllr  tranoported.  155,  138  I 
of  wheat  In  Wla.,  cause  of  onstable 
condition.  158 ;  elemenla  entering  Into 
that  of  dairy  products,  187,  168 ;  re- 
Irigeratea,  168,  169.  Bates— wbeat, 
16,  35.  108.  127,  145,  146,  167,  168 ; 
flurplDB  grain,  151 ;  for  dalrj  prodocta. 
108,  167,  188.  178.  183;  complainiid 
of.  17,  73,  146-148.  IBI ;  high,  din- 
courage  farmers,  35  ;  remain  high,  69  : 
lower  demanded,  80,  146,  lower,  ob- 
ject of  Qranger  MoTement,  149 :  de- 
crease, 71.  117,  150,  161 ;  cbeapsr  ob- 
ulned  for  Milwaukee,  117;  lake,  lo», 
146;  dairymen  secure  favorable,  IS*. 
176.  183;  Incteaeed,  72,  IBl,  US; 
eilortlonate,  131 ;  flied  for  milUng- 
In-tnuisit  system,  IDS;  dlscrlmlnatloti, 
107,  114.  119.  120,  148,  147,  16l, 
182;  Minneapolis  benefits  by.  110,  af- 
r<-ct  growth  of  pop..  Ill ;  all-rail,  116. 
117:  distance  tariff,  asked  west  of 
Chicago,    176,     17T.    See    alto    Eall- 

Treaty:    reciprocity   with   Canad*.   108, 

109. 
Trempealeau    Co.,     Wis. :     location,     64 ; 


crops  bi,  54 ;  livestock  Industry  In, 
64,  64,  65,  74,  86,  86,  93;  wheat 
growing  In,  84,  83.  92.  94.  99 ;  other 
grabis  In.  85,  92.  100 :  Improved  laad 
In.  93 :  low  cash  land  lalnatlon  in, 
185;  co.'a  comparable  to,  8T. 

Trumbull  Co,,  O. :  dairying  and  wheat 
grORing  In,  178,  178. 

Turner,    Prof.    Frederick   J.,    thanked,   tr. 

Tuttle,  Charles  Richard:  HUt.  of  WU., 
cited,  43,  44,  139. 

United  States :  wheat  growing  In,  49, 
69.  72,  123.  126,  150,  173-175.  178, 
184,  1U&;  few  regtaas  adaptable  for 
dairying  la,  175.  Publlcfttlona  ot 
govt.,  cited — Bureau  of  Census,  BepU., 
14,  15,  18,  33,  40,  46  (statlBtical  Bt- 
50,    69, 


97,   : 


,   100,   101,   108,   107,    108,   118, 


177,  178,  190  192,  194,  198.  199.  209- 
219;  Dept-  ot  Agrtc.  (varlons  dlvl- 
alonal,  BuUeUm  and  Stftt.,  14,  16, 
68.  81.  89,  88,  98,  123,  124.  126,  129. 
130,  137,  153.  172,  1T4.  173,  178, 
187,  196.  199;  Id.,  Yearboots,  177; 
Fir>t  Amer.  Bept.  on  Internal  Com. 
0}  U.  8.,  131 ;  House  ot  Rep..  Bepl. 
0/  Cofflmjttee  on  liavat  ABatr»,  44 : 
Industrial  Commission,  Reptt.,  II, 
120,  124,  137.  169,  173;  Interatata 
Commerce  CooTn,  RtpU.,  Ill,  17<, 
177 :  Patent  OIBce.  Repu.  (on  agT'euI- 
tore),  22.  23,  26,  28,  32,  40.  122,  124, 
128,  120.  160.  167,  171,  199:  Senate 
Doc.,  25 :  Bept,  oa  wholesale  prices, 
203,   206. 

University    of   III.:   Olroulor,  cited.   21. 

Cnlveralty  ot  Wis. :  8.  27,  71 ;  BbUsHm, 
cited,  IS,  20.  121 ;  theses  of.  cited. 
126.  Work  of  Agrlc.  school  ot.  171; 
KepM.  and  fitiJIeliiM  ot  agrtc.  ex- 
perimental BtatloD.  cited,  24,  28,  2», 
T7.  88,  89.  93.  84,  101,  102,  169,  187. 
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Values:  of  Milwaukee's  mfn.  (1848), 
18;  of  Wis,.  Id.  (I860),  18;  cash, 
Biuall  In  Eenosha  Co.,  27.  28;  land, 
31.  87,  88,  128,  130-132,  160  (farm), 
170  (farm),  178,  17T,  182,  1«S ;  i>f 
wbeat,  40;  of  raw  mllltng  mttstlal, 
103.  106;  ot  finished  prodnct,  108;  of 
export  farm  machtaety,  63 ;  ot  Mil- 
waukee exports,  ll6 ;  affected  by  r. 
r.  and  Immigration.  138,  140 :  de~ 
presslon  ot,  precedes  readjustmeot  ot 
normal,  133,  134 ;  of  various  products 
compared,   168.    Bee  alio   Prices. 
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Vphlpn.    Prof.    lliorBteln    B. ;    PriM    of 

Wheat,  cited,  S6. 
Vegetables :  abundant  crops  brine  pn>»- 

perltr,  40. 
Vemon   Ca„    Wla. :    locatim,   M ;   crops 

In.  54 :  wheat  growlnB  In.  64,  8£. 

»9 :  tobacco  caltore  to.  BO,  &1 :  "other 

crops"   In,   T4 ;   livestock   Indostry 

64.    T4.    93,    100 ;    land    valnatlons, 

135.    170. 
VirglnlB :  wheat  growing  In,  123,  IZS. 

WalwBh   River :   wheat   flrst   shipped   t 

N.   Orleanf  from,   123. 
Wages :    paid    In    wheat.    3n, 
Wall.   Pres.  — :  Cited,  119. 
WaJworih  Co.,  Wtb.  :   wbeat  growing  In 
15.    22.    23,    31,    BO.    61,    64.    86.    11. 
160.  161  :  1(8  wb.   market,  IT:  barle; 
In,   TT  ;   milling  Industry  In,  104 
bacco   In,   07.   S6.   160;   farmers 
graie    trom.    26 ;     livestock    Indostn 
to.  66.   67,   77,  161 :  land  values  risf 
in,   13S. 
Warner,   ■ —  :    Inventor,  62. 
Wats :    affect    wheat    prices,    72 :    Russo- 
Turkish.     72.     See    alao     Clvli     War; 
.      and    Franco-PmssTsn    War. 
Washington  Co..  Wis. :  Its  territory  cur- 
tailed.  51  ;   livestock   todnstr;  tn,  S7. 
76 :  wh.  growhig  In.  83,  96.  96,  13B  ; 
mllllna  Industry   In,   105;  potatoes  In, 
S5:    Agrlc.    atatuB     (1890-1900),    98: 
land   valuations   in.    1.1-^. 
Water  power:    In    milling   todustry,   10 
105.    108 ;   leas  expensive   than   steai 
110. 
Watertown.   Wis. :    milltog   bidostry   s 

17.   103;    r.    r.    extended    to,   42. 
Waterlatm  Chronicle.-   cited,   IT. 
Waukesha  Co.,  Wis.;  location,  66;  farm 
mach.  used  )n.  32 :  wheat  growtog  In, 
40.  na.  TS,  104.  116:  mining  InduBtry 
to.    104;    barley    In,    78;    potatoes    In, 
Sa :  mllcb  cows  In,  78  ;  r.  r.  have  lit- 
tle effect  on  agrlc,   of.  H3. 
Waupaca    Co..    Wis.;    status    (1860-70), 

68 :  potatoes  to.  78,   85,  96,  BT. 
WBDshara    Co..    Wis.:    status    (1860-70). 
68;    livestock     Industry     to.     88.     78; 
rye  displaces  wheat  In.   78 :   potatoes 
In,  76,  96,  97 :  malte  In.  SB, 
Wealth :    some    Improvement    stimnlated 
by.    41.    Bee    also    Farms:    and    the 
several   kinds   of  wealia. 
Weeds :    wh.    land    allowed    to    run    to. 
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West,  Pres.  — :  address  by,  cited,  131, 
ISO,    151. 

Western  Beserve.  O. :  dairying  and 
wbeat    growing    In,    1T8,    179, 

Wheat :  export  of,  based  on  pop.,  13, 
14 ;  exports  and  shipments  of.  16. 
46.  65.  So,  91.  11.1,  115,  118.  118, 
119,  129.  130,  144;  markets  and 
marketing,  16,  89,  110,  112-120,  144- 
140,  181  ;  speculation  In,  109,  110. 
114,  117;  competition,  114,  127; 
transportation  and  rates,  16,  46,  73, 
108.  146;  prices.  2.?,  38-40.  48,  47. 
.IT-SB.  61,  62,  71-73,  83,  84,  88,  90, 
OS.  lOB,  110,  128,  129,  131.  133,  140. 
mo.  179.  182.  201-206.  226;  value 
compared  to  flour.  108 ;  Id.  of  car- 
loads. 168;  things  exchanged  tor.  17: 
standard  of  exchange.  25 :  qoelity, 
22.  r-a.  109,  114,  115.  107:  wlntoi, 
22,  2.t.  35.  lOa.  120,  179,  180;  spring. 
22.  23,  47,  59,  90,  105,  110,  118,  120; 
mllHng  of,  23,  105  (*««  also  Milling 
industry)  ;  warehouaes  and  elevators, 
25.  114,  115,  148.  See  aito  two  fol- 
lowing    Items. 

n'heat  growers :  among  natives  and  for- 
eign bom,  27-30 :  sustain  losses.  73 : 
reason  for  their  failure.  165.  1S6 ; 
threaten  to  trade  with  Chicago,  113; 
conservative,  108;  lack  organliatloo, 
169:  contraBled  with  dairymen.  170; 
dependent    on     r.     r..     182.     jSee    also 


Wheat   growing :   Its 


WIB„ 


-227; 


3  decline  to 
Ise  In  Wis., 
81  :  reasons  for  decline.  8.^,  84.  131. 
33.  15B-171:  most  important  factor 
n  rise  and  decline  In  Wis.,  159 ;  In- 
reaae  In  various  regions,  64.  73.  74. 
■6a.    104.    152;    revival    to, 


!,    172. 
lary.     104: 


(   In  1 


,    179: 


.   94; 
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dlscouragtog,  35, 
3(t :  declines  to  various  regions.  64, 
72-75.  77.  78.  80,  82-84,  04-96,  98. 
no.  104-106.  118.  129-131.  13S,  162. 
1B9-172,  179.  183.  184 ;  decline 
temporary.  104:  Id.  exaggerated,  183: 
contradictory  reports  regardtog,  168 : 
tnture  In  Wis.,  172-180;  no  revival 
11h«1y  In  Wis..  184;  tnture  in  O.  B., 
1T3.  174;  likely  to  decline  In  V.  8.. 
164.  By  periods— to  ISBO,  16-36; 
after  ISBO.  37-185;  18S1V60,  3»-e< ; 
1860-JO,       B7-T0 ;       167(^80,       71-81 ; 
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1880-aO.  ea-W;  after  1890,  91-102, 
Arpa.  and  reglonB  at — loMttOD  of 
WlB.  laodfl  In  1S49,  15,  10;  In 
vB  clous  co.'e,  and  condltloni  tulla( 
In,  22,   31,  3S,  SS-SS,  OS,   01,  08,   T«, 


28,  29 ;  movementa  of  ar 
106.  107,  163  (reasons  I 
menti,  ITS,  IiS  (world 
174.  I7T,  181,  182.  184:  prairie  best 
adapted  to,  20 ;  grawn  larEely  In  non- 
forested  region,  40,  ISS ;  two  areas 
In  Wis,.  73,  74 ;  proilmlt)'  to  areas, 
determine  localiiatlon  o(  milling  In 
dustrj',  103 :  centers  In  Wis.,  107 ;  de- 
velopment In  Wis.,  HE ;  centers  In 
Ohio,  120:  wben  Introduced  Into 
rarlons  districts,  123 :  factors  on 
frontier.  123-13C  :  wb.  country  In  U, 
S.,  126 :  many  regions  Otted  for  In 
U.  S.,  175 :  wbere  It  hag  persiateo 
longest.  ISS:  central  Wis.,  unfltted 
for.  164,  170 ;  decline  and  rerlval  Id 
O..  172:  Id.  In  some  of  older  states, 
174 :  Incteaees  In  other  eonntrlea. 
173.     Acreage,    IE.   20.   38.   47-SH,   BS, 


,  S3,  04 

66, 

69, 

72.  80. 

89-92 

99, 

PI  :  yield 

ti.  and 

ondltl 

,  30-26,  35.  36.  4t 

46-49. 

62,  5J 

;s6- 

.   79.   82 

89. 

»1, 

B2,   90 

110, 

117. 

123,  125-127,  129.  133.  148.  160.  167, 
1S9,  160  (on  new  lanJ).  163.  1T9, 
190-162,  iefr-19»  (*es  otto  the  vari- 
ous other  parta  of  this  caption :  oni 
Btatlstlcs)  :  of  Wis.  and  other  states 
compared,  13,  14 :  In  varlaas  staten. 
172,  ITS,  1T»:  tallures  In  Crop,  and 
Injuries  to,  21-23.  29-32,  35,  B8,  B8, 
71.  72,  88,  89.  109,  110,  110-118, 
163.  164.  Methods  of,  121,  12C  (IM 
alio  Agric,)';  eicesslTe  cropping  to 
and  specialization  In.  and  resntt.  20, 
21.  23-30,  33,  S4.  36,  3»-40,  4(M8, 
EO,  El,  EO,  ET,  B9,  60,  88,  04.  07.  68, 
T3-T4.  123,  124.  126.  129.  ISO,  I3T, 
149-151.  193,  1D4,  159,  160,  ITO,  181, 
194.  19S,  220-22B:  (tee  aUo  Soil  ei- 
baostlon)  :  advantages  ol,  46:  over- 
•peclbilsatton,  24,  120,  136:  limit  of 
speclallEatlon  In.  In  Wis.,  04 ;  eicea- 
slTc  cDlture  caoaea  Onmger  Move- 
ment, 160,  161 :  over-prod  actSon,  2T, 
lEO:  eitenalve  cnltlvatlon  <h)  fron- 
tier. 24,  25 ;  disadvantage  of  eittn- 
sive  system.  1T6 :  mast  become  In- 
tensive or   be   driven   oat.   ITT;   bow 


tendency  toward  modified,  OS :  other 
gralna  sown  with,  84 ;  good  plonaar 
crop,  124;  easily  handled.  124;  pro*- 
perlty  of  n.  w.  not  dependent  on,  118 : 
dependence  on,  tn  Wis.,  ISO;  factoca 
of  pcosperlty  and  depreulon  In,  102 : 
conditions  favoring,  104.  Staple  crop, 
21,  47,  TS;  strong  tendencies  to  re- 
main staple  crop.  TT :  moat  Important 
single  crop,  65,  OT.  75,  TO.  80 ;  good 
cash  crap,  23,  26,  27,  124 :  requires 
little  ckpltal.  48,  141 ;  reqalrea 
little  of  permanent  ImprovemeDta, 
181 ;  over-capital  lied,  130 :  cost  of  pto- 
dnctlOD,  3a,  90,  125-128,  131.  183, 
134.  14S,  164,  156  (basis  of  eoltlva- 
Clon).  102  (on  new  land),  163; 
prodU  and  losses  In,  30,  36,  68,  T4, 
123-126,  130,  132,  169.  103,  169.  ]<S : 
material  prosperity  of  Wis.  dae  to^ 
40 :  land  valbes  too  hlgn  for,  133- 
136:    competlUon    bi.    71.    T2,    173, 


174,    176. 


of,    before    ad- 


lE-3d ;  relation  to.  and 
effect  on,  of  r.  r.,  as,  101,  129,  1S5- 
137.  139-168.  181  ;  relation  of  trana- 
portatlon  to,  40,  71.  Compared  to 
other  agric,  Indns.,  22 ;  hop  farmeva 
resume,  OD :  displaced  by  general 
farming,  76,  82,  98,  99,  174:  Id.  by 
tobacco.  T7.  80,  94-97.  100;  Id.,  by 
rye,  78  ;  id.,  by  oats,  T8,  86,  87 ;  14. 
by  poutoea,  79,  87,  95:  Id.,  by  bar- 
ley. 87.  100;  id.,  by  malie.  87.  90: 
relation  to  seeding  to  grass.  179 , 
other  causes  of  declbie  In  Wis,,  and 
change  to  other  farm  pursuits,  ISfr- 
ITI:  effect  of  farm  macb.  on.  181; 
relation  Co  milling  Indus..  1O4-108; 
relation  of  wheat  market  to.  112 ; 
relation,  etc.  to  pop.,  46,  130,  ITS, 
IT4:  ^ect  of  eittes  to,  50:  rela- 
tion, etc.  to  prices.  4T,  48,  E9,  BB. 
129,  149;  effect  on  land  valnea,  ITO; 
relation    to,   and    effect   on,   dairying. 


,   96,    BT,    98, 


Bl.  T5,  TT,  78,  8T, 
100,  lOA-lTl,  177-179,  188,  184; 
cllne  In  no.  of  horses  dae  to  • 
cllne  In.  84 ;  relation  of  stock  ra 
Ing  to.  98:  relation  to  foreata.  ! 
SB.  76,  164 :  effect  of  govt,  land  p 
icy  on,  121-138,  181,  182: 
latlon  of  land  to,  52,  122.  ISB,  V 
173.  174;  relation  to  soil  of  «a 
Wis.,  135 :  affected  by  Civil  War,  6 
affected  by  chinch  bnga,  Cg.  v.),  ' 
88,  80,  116.  163.  104;  almoat  drlv 
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from  Wli..  8S ;  dteappeara  Id  ■onw 
.  MCttooi,  M ;  facton  that  tnaowee, 
139,  180.  Sm  oiw  Agric;  ffaniwn; 
Fanoe;  Land.  Uacblner;,  tarsi :  oiKt 


Whcelock,  J.  A. ;  Beeond  ann.  rtpt.  of 
cam.   d;  »tatt»..   cited,   13T. 

WUte.    Fbllo:   cited,    SB. 

Whitewater,  Wis. ;  farm  madhlnerj 
made  at,  63  :  Ita  wheat  market,  114  ; 
r.   r.   extecded   to,   140. 

Wblttleiby.  Thomas  T. :   dted,   8S,  189. 

WUlard,   Hon.  J.  T.:   cited,  41. 

WUIiamBOD,   Capt.    —:    cited.    12S. 

Wilson.  — ;  Rept.  on  tuirvev  of  Rooh 
Ri-e.,    cited,    148. 

Wind    Mills.     Bee   Mills. 

Wlnden,  JDllen :  /njluence  of  Snt 
Oanal,  cited,   126. 

WEnnebafo  Co.,  Wis. :  comparable  to 
Fond  dn  Lac  Co.,  6T ;  wheat  grow- 
ing In.  23,  76:  mining  iDdnatry  to, 
104,  108 ;  hops  In,  80 ;  "other  crops" 
to,    76. 

Winnebago.  Laki ;  regton  of,  quickly 
Bcttled.  34 :  character  of  soil  near, 
.19 ;  wheat  growing  near,  91 ;  mllltog 
toduBtrj    ne«r,    lOT. 

Wlsconsto :  location,  82 :  cbanses  In 
territory  of  co.'s  of,  Bl,  C2 ;  lt«  pop. 
{settlement,  Krowtb.  etc.),  14,  24,  S6, 
£g-30.  33,  40,  42-46,  B6,  98,  186, 
agrlc.  state,  14,  24,  1S8 ;  rlae  and  ..e. 
dlDe  of  wheat  growing  Id.  1-227 ; 
wheat  conditions  of  111.  compared  to 
those  of,  13;  onlgoe  In  Its  wheal 
cnlture.  13 ;  rank  as  wheat  producer, 
13 :  n-heat  acreage  to.  IS,  DB,  196 : 
yields  and  crops  of  wlieat  to,  (and 
conditions  of),  IB.  21,  22,  36.  49  SB, 
57,  61,  99,  IBO.  190-198.  220-22B ; 
wheat  areas  In.  16,  49-BS.  86,  87,  78, 
lis.  118;  wheat,  a  stapls  to.  21,  47. 
73 :  wheat  growing  before  adTSit  of 
r.  r„  IB-38:  Id.  after  18C0.  37-186; 
future  of  Id.  In.  1T2-180 ;  favorable 
Influences  toward  wheat  growtog  to. 
39,  12B  (frontier),  127,  16B.  188; 
wheat  of,  brings  better  prices  than 
that  of  111..  47;  tendencies  and  con 
ditlons  of  wheat  growing  to,  68,  Sk 
1 TS ;  wheat  lands  eihaast«d,  90 ; 
wheat  exported  from,  91 ;  gnallty  of 
wheat  of.  114,  167;  relation  of  gort. 
land  policy  to  wheat  growing  to, 
12I-IS8;  competes  with  other  whestt 
growtog    dittrleta,    131 ;    reftsons    for 


decline  ol  wheat  growing  In,  131, 
1S&-17I ;  little  winter  wheat  grown 
In,  179,  180 ;  wheat  growing  almosi 
driven  from,  183,  184 ;  Boot  ex- 
ported from,  10;  flouring  Industry 
to,  lDS-111 ;  other  gratos  In,  47,  184, 
207-210  (««  atto  the  sevecal  va- 
rieties) ;  largely  ontslde  of  malie 
district.  166 :  tobacco  coltore  In,  31, 
97,  186,  187,  218  (see  alto  Tobacco)  ; 
potatoes  In.  211  (aee  Otto  Potatoes)  : 
hay  (g.  o.)  In,  212 ;  "other  crops" 
to.    BG,    64,    74 :    agrlc.    in,    by    co.'s 

{18B0-60).  49-66;  agtic.  change*  to, 
72;  early  tendency  toward  dlveralfl- 
catlon  In,  161 ;  crude  agrlc.  methods 
to.  129;  datrytog  (a.  v.)  to,  88,  97, 
187-170,  174-177.  183:  livestock  ta- 
dnatry  to,  81.  66.  88,  177,  213-217 
((M  also  the  several  ktod*  of  Uv»- 
stock)  :  tann  machtoery  nsed  In.  88; 
lands  (g.  v.)  In.  and  various  factors 
alTectlng,  ID.  27  (land  sktnntog),  83, 
34.  40.  S2.  00.  121-lSS  tpobllc  pol- 
icy). 144.  14B,  18S:  Character  ol  SOU 
In.  39.  159:  prices  and  sales,  88.  34, 
43.  44,  88,  127.  132,  140.  219;  boom 
in,  140.  Markets  to,  17,  1».  20: 
mfrea.  In.  17,  18  (tee  oIm  Haeblnery. 
farm)  ;  protective  tariff  favored  In, 
IT:  labor  and  capital  scarce  In,  16: 
monopolies  dreaded  to,  19:  naps  ol, 
cited,  24.  39.  40 :  aaseinbly  of,  ap- 
pobits  Judiciary  committee,  20, 
state  treasury  toto^ed  by  low  prices, 
.34:  econ.  status,  40,  41,  46-47,  130- 
133.  111.  164;  productive  todustry 
In,  Increases.  4T;  elements  m«Hng 
for  profits  to,  B6 :  state  fair,  62 ; 
passes  through  period  of  speculation, 
SI :  r.  r.  («.  v.)  to.  118,  114,  168, 
206,  and  map  at  eiMt;  Granger 
Movement  to.  182,  183 ;  soldiers  fur- 
nished by  durbig  Civil  War.  61,  CS. 
Uetsaga  (ISBl)  of  gov.  died,  43, 
114,    140. 

Wis.  Acad,  of  Sciences:  Tnmt,,  cited, 
19,  146. 

Wt».  sad  lotea  farmer  sod  S.  W. 
Cuiavator:  cited.  IS,  22,  30,  34. 

Wis.  Asselhbly :  Appendix  to  Journal, 
dted,   26. 

Wis.  Dairy  Uannfaetnrers'  and  Hllk 
Producers  Ass'd.  ;  object  of  Its  crea- 
tion,  178,   177. 

a^. :  crMtsd  (1873), 
rork,    168,    1<»,    ITl,    176; 
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Bepi*..    cited.    Tl.    IS.    77,    128,    16S. 
167-170,    ITS.    187. 
WIe,    F&rm    Uortgage    t^nd    Co.:    Itt 


WU.   Far 


,    142. 

isr;  cited,  IT,  22,  28,  84,  4«- 

48,    ST,    as,    62,    126-128,    144,    14»- 

148,    16B.    187,    186. 
TTU.     Farmer    and     V.     W.     OiOHvtor: 

cited,   18,    21,   22,   82,   33,  8S. 
WU.  LtffUJ.  Mairnat:  c1t«d,  44. 
Wit.    Ultctt.    PamphleU:    dted.    141. 
WU.    Paladliini,-   cited,   20. 
WlBconiln    River :    vbeit   IkhOi   eut   OF, 

15:    Id.    nortli    of.    48;    ItDproremeDtB 

desired   on.   IT  :   vnlne  of  lands  n«ar, 

84 :    vb1I«7    of,    settled,    44. 
Wis.    Sec-j'.    at    State:    B«pt.,   Cited,   IB, 

47.   60,   84.  142,    188. 
Win.   State   AsTlc.    Sac.:   organlMd.   80. 


81 ;  Its  work.  171 :  Trmt.,  dted,  IS. 
IT.  21-26,  28,  31,  32,  40,  41.  4*. 
48,  49,  ST.  B8,  60,  68,  T0-T8,  80.  81. 
8T,  124,  128,  129,  131,  IBS.  189,  140, 
142.  144,  146,  147.  148,  IM.  ISS. 
ISO.  162,   164-166,  168-lTO.  ITS,  179. 


216. 
Wis.    State   HIM.    Soc:   staff,   thanked. 
»;    VotieeUtm*.   cited.    19,    44,    141; 

ProtxeMnfft,   dted,   44. 
Wis.      State     Land     OfflM:     Betfster'B 

Kept.,    cited,    48,    124. 
Wli.   State  Legtal..   B.   B.  Com.:  irvm- 

menti   before,   cited,   1S2. 
WmI    growing.     8«e    Sbet^i. 
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Eoonamlcs  sod  Pollllcnl   Science  Series 


(Complete  in  three  numbers,  with  title-page  and  table  of  contentt.) 
No.  1.    The  decline   of  landowning   tanners   In   Kngland,  by   HeniT 

Charles  Taylor,    1904.    66  p.    25  cents. 
No.  2.    History  of  agriculture  In  Dane  County,  Wlaconaln,  by  Benjamin 

Horace  HIbbard.    1904.    148  p.    75  cents. 
No.  3.    A  blBtory  of  tlie  Northern  Securities  case,  by  Balthasar  Henry 

Meyer.    1906.    136  p.    60  cents.  , 

(Complete  in  two  numbers,  with  title-page  ond  laBIe  of  contenta.j 
No.  1.    Tbe  labor  contract  from  Individual  to  collective  bargaining:, 

by  Margaret  Anna  Scbaffnor.    1907.    183  p.    GO  cents. 
No.  2.    The  financial  btstory  of  Wleconaln,  by  Raymond  Vincent  Pbo- 

lan.    1908.    294  p.    50  cents. 

voLUua  m 

(Complete  (n  (leo  numbers,  with  title-vage  and  table  of  contenti.) 

No.  1.    Tbe  labor  history  of  the  Cripple  Creek  District,  by  Benjamin 

McKie  RasUII.    1908.    166  p.    60  cents. 
No.  3.    A  congressional  history  of  railways  In  the  United  States  to 
1860,  by  Lewis  Henry  Haney.    1908.    274  p.    50  cents. 


(Complete  in  three  number*,  with  title-page  and  table  of  contenUJ 
No.  1.    Economic   Influences  on   educational   progress  in  tbe  United 
States,  1820-1850,  by  Frank  Tracy  Carlton.    1908.    138  p. 
1)0  cents. 
No.  2.    A  fiuanclal  and  administrative  history  of  Milwaukee,  by  Laur- 
ence MarcelluB  Larson.    1908.    183  p.    50  cents. 
No.  3.    Tbe  Indirect  central  administration  of  Wisconsin,  by  James 
Dutf  Barnett.    1906.    Ill  p.    25  cents. 

VOLCUE  V 

(Complete  In  three  numbers,  with  title-page  and  table  of  contenti.) 
No.  1.    Financial  history  of  Kansas,  by  James  Ernest  Boyle.    1908. 

178  p.    60  cents. 
No.  2.    The  labor  argument  In  the  American  protective  tariff  discus- 
sion, by  George  Benjadiln  Mangold.    1908.    116  p.    35  cents. 
No.  3.    The  rise  and  decline  of  tbe  wheat  growing  industry  In  Wis- 
consin, by  John  GlfBn  Thompson.    1909.    249  p.    60  cents. 
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The  Bulletin  of  the  UDiverBtty  of  Wlsconrin  Is  publisbed  blmontltlr* 
at  Madison.  For  postal  purpoaes,  all  Isbuh  in  all  series  of  the  Bulle- 
tin are  included  In  ou«  consecutive  numbering  Bs  publlstaed,  a  num- 
bering whlcb  bas  no  relation  whatever  to  the  arrangement  In  series 
and  volumes. 

Tbe  Ccoaomlcs  and  Political  Science  series,  tbe  Hietorr  series,  tlie 
FblloloEy  and  Literature  series,  tbe  Science  series,  the  BnglnserlDg 
series,  and  tbe  University  EJxtension  series  contain  original  papers  by 
persons  connected  with  the  University.  Tbe  series  formerlr  Issued  as 
the  Economics.  Political  Science,  and  History  series  was  discontinued 
with  tbe  completion  ot  tbe  second  volume  and  bas  l>een  replaced  by 
tbe  Economics  and  Political  Science  series  and  tbs  History  series. 

Persons  who  reside  in  the  state  of  Wlsconsiii  may  obtain  copies  ot 
the  Bulletin  free  by  applying  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Regents  and  pay 
ing  tbe  cost  of  transportation.  No.  1  of  Vol.  1  of  tbe  Economics,  Po- 
litical Science,  and  History  series,  Nos.  1  and  3  of  Vol.  2  of  the  Phil- 
ology and  Literature  series.  No.  2  of  Vol.  i  of  the  Science  series,  and 
Nos.  1-5  of  Vol.  1  and  No.  4  ot  Vol.  2  of  the  BnglneerinE  series  are 
now  out  of  print  and  can  no  longer  be  furnished.  Bulletins  issued 
since  May  1.  1S98,  are  entered  as  second-class  mail  matter  and  no 
charge  is  required  by  tbe  University  to  cover  cost  of  postage.  The 
postage  required  for  such  of  the  earlier  numbers  as  can  now  be  fur- 
nished is  as  follows:  Econ.  ser..  Vo).  1,  No.  2,  Sc;  No.  3.  I3c;  Vol.  3, 
No.  1.  4c;  Phil.  ser..  Vol.  1,  No.  1.  5c;  Scl.  ser,.  Vol.  1.  No.  1,  2c;  No.  !, 
2c:  No.  3,  3c;  No.  4,  3c;  No.  5.  10c;  Vol.  2.  No.  1.  Be;  Eng.  ser..  Vol.  I, 
No.  6,  ac;  No.  7,  3c;  No.  8.  2c;  No.  9,  4c;  No,  10,  Sc;  Vol.  2,  No.  1.  4c; 
No.  2,  2c. 

Any  number  of  the  Bulletin  now  in  print  will  be  sent  postpaid  to 
persons  not  residents  of  Wisconsin  from  tbe  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
tbe  Regents  on  receipt  of  the  tirlce.  Title  pages,  tables  of  contents, 
and  Indexes  to  the  first  two  volumes  ot  all  series,  except  the  new  Eco- 
nomics and  Political  Science  series  and  the  new  History  serle*,  have 
been  issued  and  will  be  fuinlabed  without  coat  on  application  to  tbe 
University  Editor.  Communications  having  reference  to  an  exchange 
of  publicBtioos  should  be  addressed  to  the  Librarian  of  the  University 
ot  WIbcoubIq,  Madison,  Wis. 
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